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IVY  ORATION 

THE   FREEDOM   OF   SERVICE 

*'  AH  things  are  ours"  :  the  phrase  recaUs  mornings  not  a  few 
throughout  four  years,  marked  off  day  by  daj^  and  daily  made 
of  might  by  service  of  that  service  wherein  we  have  repeated 
each  time  with  an  increase  of  meaning,  "AH  things  are  ours". 

From  the  first  it  has  significance,  even  such  as  becomes  real  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  freshman  who  vividly  for- 
sees  a  miserable  rout  before  ten  at  the  hands  of  the  uncompro- 
mising Livy.  Although  a  first  glance  at  this  hymn  may  inspire 
the  wretched  reader  with  nothing  more  than  wonder  at  the  aston- 
ishing confidence  of  the  author,  it  finally  succeeds  in  carrying 
with  it  into  the  fainting  heart  more  conviction  than  did  the 
prospect  of  the  terrifying  Livy,  and  the  promise  that  "All 
things  are  ours"  begins  at  such  a  time  to  mean  all  possible  pos- 
sibilities, to  be  won  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  even  by  the 
help  of  such  imminent  disasters.  The  realization  comes  with  a 
force  of  exhilaration  which  may  bear  the  freshman,  all  unpre- 
pared yet  valiant,  through  the  defeat,  to  emerge  not  as  of  the  van- 
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quished,  but  with  standards  erect  and  with  all  the  honors  of 
war. 

Now  that  the  widening  years  have  somewhat  spread  things 
out  for  us,  the  dynamic  phrase  comes  to  mean  all  possible  reali- 
ties :  that  all  things  are  ours  in  truth,  not  only  as  possibilities, 
but  as  actual  possessions. 

In  the  Veda  it  is  told  that  Indra,  holding  fuel  in  his  hands,  as 
is  the  custom  of  a  pupil  approaching  his  master,  came  to 
Prajapati,  lord  of  creatures,  and  dwelt  with  him  thirty-two 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Prajapati  asked  him  wherefore 
he  had  come.  Indra  replied,  "Sir,  this  saying  of  yours  has 
been  repeated,  *  That  self  which  has  performed  certain  rites  and 
accomplished  certain  things  obtains  all  worlds  and  all  desires '.. 
Even  such  a  self  do  I  desire"  ''Live  with  me  another  thirty- 
two  years,"  said  Prajapati.  One  hundred  and  five  years  in  all 
did  Indra  dwell  as  pupil  to  Prajapati  before  he  found  the  magic 
talisman  which  should  give  to  him  all  worlds  and  all  desires,  the 
theme  of  Prajapati's  teaching  being  ever  that  of  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  time,  expressed  by  a  later  one  : 

"  Resolve  to  be  thyself,  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery." 

The  search  for  that  open-sesame  before  whose  magic  power 
shall  suddenly  swing  wide  the  gates  to  ''all  worlds  and  all  de- 
sires", is  perhaps  still  as  arduous  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Indra, 
but  now  at  the  end  of  four  pitifully  short  years  devoted  to  it, 
we  may  surely  tell  ourselves  that  we  have  come  upon  a  slightly 
nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  heavenly  vision.  The  grail  is 
not  before  us  that  we  have  only  to  reach  out  and  touch  it,  but 
we  can  see  it  shining  afar  off,  and  it  may  not  again  pass  by  and 
find  us  unaware  of  its  presence.  The  quest  has  become  definitely 
subjective.  The  key  that  shall  unlock  for  us  all  worlds  and  all 
desires  we  look  for  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  possession. 
It  is  no  longer  merely  to  own — that  we  may  break.  We  begin 
to  define  it  weakly,  in  negatives,  knowing  meanwhile  that  it  is 
too  wide  for  definition,  being  universal. 

The  imperishable  property  which  college  gives  us  is  so  differ- 
entiated that  its  phrases  are  incapable  of  enumeration,  but  its 
recognition  is  included  in  a  great  thankfulnsss  whenever  a  cer- 
tain splendid  vision  of  grace  and  glory  rises  within  us,  envelops 
us,  and  fills  the  spaces  as  with  light  and  the  rushing  of  wings  : 
that  vision  radiant  which  no  one  who  has  not  been  one  of  us 
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can  ev^er  see  or  undt^rstand.  Yet  soiiietiiiies  it  becomes  the 
])rivilege  of  one  to  choose  a  certain  member  out  of  this  mani- 
foUl  possession  and  to  point  out  its  individual  play  to  those  who 
may  be  observing  only  its  team  work.  It  is  permitted  to  speak 
of  tliat  player  without  whom  there  might  be  no  game,  or  at  best 
a  spiritless  one,  with  the  comparatively  feeble  substitute,  grati- 
tude, in  the  place  of  that  one  whose  efficient  co-operation  supplies 
the  motive  force  of  greatest  might — free  service. 

Now  this  free  service  is  a  factor  which  does  not  in  the  least 
appeal  to  our  reason,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  which  we  often 
speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  that  inadequate  and  unworthy 
substitute,  gratitude  ;  but  lies  in  a  field  as  far  transcending  that 
of  every  day,  eye-for-eye-reason,  as  does  the  spirit  of  free  ser- 
vice transcend  the  spirit  of  commercialism.  The  latter  is  merely 
honor,  or  rather  egotism,  exacting  payment.  Even  less  than 
that  is  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of  service.  Most  of  it  is 
barter ;  the  transaction  of  hirelings.  Who  seeks  to  serve  his 
own  ends  alone  is  most  the  slave,  and  the  great  body  of  many 
armies  is  the  Hessian  troop.  Pure  service  unremunerative  is 
given  to  few,  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  kings  ;  yet  this  too  is 
ours,  as  are  all  things,  and  it  is  for  the  realization  of  this  that 
we  are  rendering  our  special  thanks. 

When  from  time  to  time  we  have  elected  our  presidents,  it  has 
been  for  three  reasons,  which  may  have  escaped  our  attention  in 
the  excitement  of  election  day  and  in  the  glamor  of  the  clear 
September  evening,  when  a  closely  packed  throng  and  closely 
bound  together,  with  even  footsteps  ringing  echoes  from  the 
pavements,  four  times  has  swung  along  across  the  campus,  till 
finding  the  now  twice  desired  one,  the  serried  ranks  were 
halted  and  a  hundred  voices  shouted  :  ''  Here's  to  you  !  " 

These  were  the  reasons  :  first,  that  this  one's  service  had 
been  of  value  recognized  by  the  class,  a  service  of  loyalty,  active 
or  passive  according  as  the  opportunity  had  been  hers,  to  put  it 
to  the  test,  or  merely  to  "  stand  and  wait."  The  second  ground 
casually  adjoins  the  first :  that  this  of  all  was  the  fittest  to  serve 
in  the  future,  for  it  is  the  only  divine  right  of  kings,  that  they 
are  chosen  for  leaders  who  best  know  how  to  obey.  The  third 
reason  was  that  this  was  the  one  whom  we  most  loved,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  we  wished  to  give  the  highest  honor,  consisting 
of  the  opportunity  for  further  service.  Little  knowing  the 
weight  of  the  iron-rimmed  crown, — such  was  our  tribute.    More- 
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over,  not  only  in  the  election  of  class  presidents,  but  in  all  offices 
which  are  termed  college  honors,  the  successful  candidate  is  of 
necessity  that  one  who  fulfils  to  the  highest  degree  the  greatest 
namber  of  these  three  subtle,  scarce-recognized  requirements. 
Of  this  threefold  order  are  our  captains  and  committees,  and  so 
it  shall  be  with  all  classes  that  come  after  us,  as  with  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

And  even  so  it  is  in  a  larger  world,  where  a  princess  motto  is 
*'Ich  Dien.''  But  again,  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty, 
the  presence  of  pure  service  unremunerative  is  not  easily  per- 
ceived, and  indeed  if  it  were  it  would  be  the  less  free  service, 
since  the  recognition  of  it  would  be  something  in  the  way  of 
reward.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  pomp  and  splendor  are  nat- 
urally supposed  to  be  rewards  in  themselves,  as  though  the  man 
who  wears  a  fine  coat  should  derive  any  aesthetic  satisfaction 
from  it,  beyond  that  gained  in  the  first  adjustment.  The  direct 
benefit  is  of  necessity  for  the  beholder. 

Moreover,  granted  so  much  to  be  understood,  one  will  say, 
*'But  surely,  if  none  other,  there  is  reward  for  service  in  wit- 
nessing its  effect  in  benefit  of  others  ?  "  Yet  what  of  him  who 
truly  serves  and  still  must  see  his  service  go  for  naught,  his 
labor,  to  all  appearance,  prove  ineffectual  ?  His  is  the  peculiar 
claim  to  free  service.  It  is  without  reward  and  it  is  glorious. 
And  to  him,  knowing  that  it  is  glorious,  is  given  to  have  all 
worlds  and  all  desires. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  that  we  seek,  and  with  this  title  to 
royalty  we  go  forth  to  find  such  a  kingdom,  trusting  that  it  may 
be  counted  worthy  the  establishment  therein  of  the  name  of  our 
well-loved  college  ;  honorable,  through  the  honor  of  serving 
in  all  things  Him  who  "  Doth  not  need  either  man's  work  or  His 
own  gifts." 

Alice  Morgan  Wright. 


IVY  SONG 

Over  the  mountains  June  has  called. 
Three  times  by  her  voice  enthralled, 
But  little  have  we  known 
The  meaning  of  her  tone  ; 
And  scarcely  have  we  heard 
Her  softly  uttered  word, 
"  Follow  me." 
Three  times  have  we  said  her  nay. 
Now  it  is  our  Ivy  Day  ; 
Eagerly 
Comes  again  her  call — and  lo  ! 
'Tis  for  us,  and  we  must  go. 
Follow,  follow,  follow  free. 
Say  yea,  say  yea. 

Abby  Shute  Merchant. 


IMMIGRATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RESTRICTED 

As  foreign  immigration  in  the  United  States  increases  from 
year  to  year,  it  comes  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
menace  to  the  country.  *'  We  shall  be  swamped,"  say  its  oppo- 
nents, '* by  this  unceasing  influx  of  lawless  foreigners.''  This 
conclusion  would,  of  course,  be  most  natural  upon  the  first 
glance  at  the  facts.  For  twenty- one  years  the  Jewish  immi- 
grants alone  landed  in  America  have  averaged  50,000  per  year.^ 
But  neither  their  great  number,  their  'lawlessness,"  nor  their 
apparent  undesirability  are  reasons  cogent  enough  to  warrant 
the  prohibition,  or  even  the  restriction  of  immigation. 

Are  we  so  undemocratic,  so  illiberal  as  to  grow  selfish  of  our 
great,  spacious  country  whose  boast  is  freedom  ?  There  are  few 
who  could  without  overt  inconsistency  vote  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  immigrants  of  to-day,  descended  as  are  so  many 
millions  of  good  American  citizens  from  the  immigrants  of 
yesterday. 

Nor  is  the  reception  of  these  foreigners  an  act  merely  of 
American  generosity.     The  advantages  we  derive  from  immi- 

1    Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  21,  page  493. 
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gration  make  it  impossible  for  tis  to  prate  of  our  magnanimity 
in  countenancing  it.  The  value  of  immigrant  labor  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  manager  of  the  affairs 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  in  this  country, 
and  one  who  has  made  practical  investigations  of  the  question 
of  immigration,  refers  thus  to  the  importance  of  immigant 
labor  :  '*The  advocates  of  a  total  prohibition  of  immigration, 
or  of  such  severe  restriction  as  to  result  in  shutting  off  the 
stream,  must  now  ask  themselves  if  our  country  is  prepared  to 
dispense  with  the  material  that  has  developed  its  resources,  that 
builds  its  railroads,  works  its  mines,  clears  its  forests  and  per- 
forms the  many  kinds  of  menial  labor  for  which  the  American 
cannot  be  hired.  Every  branch  of  activity,  every  American 
household  *  *  *  would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  measure 
aiming  to  cut  off  or  obstruct  the  supply  of  labor  and  of  domes- 
tic service  which  our  native  population  will  not  furnish." ' 

The  refusal  of  the  native  Americans  to  engage  in  these  rough 
forms  of  labor  is  due  to  the  obvious  reason  that  their  advanced 
state  of  intelligence  enables  them  to  command  larger  salaries  in 
higher  fields  of  industry.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  de- 
mand for  manual  laborers  once  filled,  further  immigration 
would,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  unnecessary.  This  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  another  marked  and  highly  creditable  char- 
acteristic of  the  immigrant— progressiveness.  His  power  of 
assimilating  new  ideas  and  adapting  himself  to  new  conditions 
is  amazing.  That  which  brought  him  from  his  own  country 
was  his  desire  for  employment,  and  the  passage  of  the  years 
marks  a  steady  improvement  in  the  character  of  his  employ- 
ment. Even  the  frequent  strikes  attest  his  desire  for  a  better- 
ment of  conditions.  The  ever  changing  population  of  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  of  New  York  Cit}^  is  evidence  of  the  constant  up- 
ward movement  of  its  inmates.  The  workers  in  the  college  set- 
tlements in  that  section  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  hold 
upon  these  people  because  they  remain  there  for  so  short  a  time. 
Each  family,  as  soon  as  its  condition  improves,  moves  to  a  bet- 
ter neighborhood.  The  University  Settlement  in  the  Ghetto 
has  an  almost  entirely  new  membership  in  its  classes  every  year.' 

I  have  said  that  immigrants  assimilate  rapidly.  This  is,  of 
course,  especially  true  of  their  children.     In  New  York  it  is  so 

1  Practical  Remedy  for  Evils  of  Immigration.  Forum  Magazine,  vol.  14,  page  804. 

2  ''Our  Immigrants  and  Ourselves,''  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  86. 
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comuion  as  to  be  iinwortliy  of  remark  that  tlie  little  foreigners 
can  s])eak  our  language  intelligibly  after  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  public  schools.  Nor  is  the  process  of  teaching  them  such 
hopeless,  uphill  work  as  is  often  the  case  among  natives.  The 
children  are  quick  to  imitate,  and  through  them  new  ideas  creep 
into  their  liomes.  The  parents  are  more  aml)iti(^us  for  the  chil- 
dren's advancement  than  for  their  own.  Among  the  Jews  this 
is  more  strictly  true  than  among  other  nationalities,  but  each 
race  brings  in  some  elemental  characteristics  which  benefit  the 
nation. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  great  incomings  of  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans were  looked  upon  with  no  more  favor  than  are  those  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Italians  at  present.  Now  the  sharp  distinctions  of 
nationality  have  passed  away  and  we  value  the  warm,  quick 
Irish  blood  in  the  nation  and  are  proud  of  the  thrift  that  came 
with  the  German  strain.'  The  Jews  have  been  a  hated  nation 
for  centuries,  but  what  could  surpass  their  industry,  economy, 
temperance  and  their  reverence  for  family  relations  ?  The  Ital- 
ians, too,  are  frugal  and  live  simply.  When  kindly  treated 
they  are  gentle  and  affectionate,  but  they  are  generally  misun- 
derstood. We  are  many-sided  because  our  national  character 
is  the  blend  of  so  many  races.  It  is  the  constant  introduction 
of  new  blood  into  our  veins  that  keeps  us  alert,  original,  pro- 
gressive— truly  American. 

It  has  become  customary  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  immigrants 
the  responsibility  for  whatever  goes  amiss  in  any  city  or  com- 
munitj^  in  which  they  live.  They  are  accused  of  introducing 
immorality  and  crime.  If  this  is  in  any  sense  the  truth,  how 
may  we  account  for  it,  knowing  that  such  are  not  the  race  char- 
acteristics of  the  nations  whence  they  come  ?  Before  attempt- 
ing to  explain  it,  let  us  glance  at  the  records  of  crime.  In  a 
certain  year  it  was  found  that  49.16  per  cent  of  the  prison  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  were  native  white  people,  19.35  per 
cent  were  foreigners,  the  remainder  being  Indians,  negroes,  and 
80  forth.'  Confronted  by  such  facts  as  these  our  judgment  of 
the  foreign  criminal  must  necessarily  be  more  tolerant.  A  large 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  misdeeds  of  aliens  may  be  laid  upon 
the  native  Americans.  Much  crime  is  due  to  imitation  of  what 
is  already  going  on  here.     Again,   the  immigrant  on  landing 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  86. 

2  Crinie  Census  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  vol.  9,  page  63. 
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finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  strangers  who  regard  him  with 
hostility.  A  man  cares  less  about  his  conduct  when  he  thinks 
that  no  one  who  sees  him  knows  who  he  is.  This  feeling  of 
irresponsibility  is  increased  by  the  foreigner's  observing  that  he 
is  unwelcome.  The  strangers,  he  soon  learns,  will  cheat  him  if 
possible  and  impose  upon  his  ignorance.  Nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  learn  to  retaliate  ;  in  self-defence  he 
becomes  dangerous.  We  are  so  prone  to  regard  foreigners 
to  blame  for  all  outrages,  that  we  dwell  upon  every  account 
of  a  riot  in  which  foreign  names  appear,  and  pass  over  in  silence 
similar  disturbances  among  natives.  '*  We  generalize  from  un- 
representative particulars." 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question,  even  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, to  assert  to  anyone  who  has  walked  along  the  Bowery 
that  the  persons  whom  he  met  there  were  clean.  But  it  is  not 
impossible  to  call  his  attention  to  the  remarkably  low  death  rate 
even  on  the  East  Side,  that  square  mile  whose  foreign  popula- 
tion is  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  Detroit.  The  minister 
at  the  old  Five  Point  Mission  in  the  Italian  district  remarks 
upon  the  wonderful  health  of  these  people.  It  is  due  to  their 
temperance  and  the  great  simplicity  of  their  lives.  All  our 
modern  study  of  germs  makes  us  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
idea  of  dirt,  but  nevertheless  the  death  rate  of  clean  uptown 
New  York  exceeds  that  of  the  foreign  quarter.  The  immigrants 
must  indulge  in  the  good  old-fashioned  order  of  uncleanliness — 
**  clean  dirt."  Moreover,  the  United  States  does  not  admit 
diseased  immigrants,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

In  dwelling  upon  political  corruption,  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tion and  kindred  evils  at  polling  seasons,  it  seems  that  to  call 
immigrants  to  account  for  these  is  obviously  to  misplace  the 
blame.  That  such  evils  exist  at  all  brings  to  light  weaknesses 
in  American  control.  If  ignorant  strangers  sell  their  votes,  the 
wrong  is  in  no  sense  with  them,  but  with  the  political  partisans 
who  do  the  bribing.  And  the  fact  that  such  bribery  can  go  on 
at  all,  places  the  blame  upon  slack  management  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  inconsistent  than  to  point 
to  immigration  as  the  cause  of  a  political  evil  which  the  pres- 
ence of  foreigners  merely  happens  to  bring  to  light.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  naturalization  might  be  a  practical  remedy  ; 
also  making  naturalization  dependent  upon  education.'^ 

1    Forum,  val.  14,  art.  by  G-ustav  Schwab. 
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It  has  frequently  been  urged  tliat  iniinigraiits  come  for  a  ft^w 
years  to  earn  money  and  then  return  with  it  to  their  home 
countries.  Thus  tliey  place  upon  the  United  States  the  iDurden 
of  their  presence  during  the  tirst  years  of  their  ignorance  and 
especial  undesirability  and  go  away  just  when  their  increased 
intelligence  and  ability  have  made  them  valuable  acquisitions  to 
our  nation.  This  may  have  been  true  to  some  extent  in  former 
years,  but  latest  statistics  show  that  the  immigrants  are  making 
this  country  their  permanent  home.  The  men,  when  they  have 
found  employment,  become  naturalized  and  send  for  their  fami- 
lies instead  of  returning  to  join  them  across  the  sea.  And  the 
coming  of  the  entire  family  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  its  mutual 
responsibilities  tend  to  keep  its  members  out  of  mischief,  while 
the  children,  as  mentioned  above,  form  a  link  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  adult  foreigners.  Among  the  Russian  Jews  in 
New  York  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  remain  here. ' 

An  examination  of  the  census  gives  further  hopeful  aspects 
of  the  immigrant  question.  In  1900  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  the  foreign  born  to  the  native  population.  Again, 
the  proportion  of  illiterates  among  the  foreign  born  has  de- 
cregLsed  above  one  per  cent  since  1890."  This  is  a  small  gain,  but 
with  the  increasing  thoroughness  in  the  enforcement  of  school 
laws,  we  may  look  for  greater  advancement  before  the  census 
of  1910. 

This  progress  will  come  through  the  public  schools  which  are 
thronged  with  foreign  children.  Some  of  the  experiences 
among  them  are  interestingly  told  in  the  stories  of  Myra  Kelly. 
The  children  are  proud  to  own  the  United  States  as  their  coun- 
try, are  proud  of  their  knowledge  of  English.'  They  are  affec- 
tionate to  a  troublesome  degree.  In  their  love  of  music  they 
far  surpass  ordinary  native  born  children.  Few  of  the  parents 
of  these  children  object  to  their  attending  school  and  they  come 
with  astonishing  regularity.  Each  year  more  studies  of  practi- 
tical  value  are  added  to  the  course  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion prescribes.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  give  each  child  a 
trade. 

The  United  States  does  not  indiscriminately  receive  all  those 
who  seek  to  be  admitted.  We  do  not  get  the  ^'scum  of  the 
earth."    That  scum  is  effectively  skimmed  off  by  the  enforce- 

1  Annals  of  American  Academy,  vol.  21,  p.  493. 

2  Chart  12,  Census  1900,  vol.  1,  p.  105. 

3  "  Our  Immigrants  and  Ourselves,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  86. 
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ment  of  a  set  of  laws  whose  aim  is  to  protect  the  United  States. 
From  N'ew  York  3,988  persons  were  sent  back  in  two  years  be- 
cause they  were  found  among  excluded  types.  The  list  of  ex- 
cluded ones  runs  as  follows  : 

^*  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers  or  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge,  persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  disease,  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor,  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, polygamists,  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  x^assage 
is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another  or  who  is  assisted  by 
others  to  come,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  person  does  not  be- 
long to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  or  to  the  class  of 
contract  laborers."' 

To  enforce  this  law,  the  examination  of  those  about  to  emmi- 
grate  begins  at  foreign  ports.  It  is  aided  by  private  officers  ap- 
pointed by  various  steamship  lines.  A  heavy  penalty  is  im- 
posed upon  any  steamship  company  which  gives  passage  to  a 
contraband  immigrant.  The  precautions  against  the  importa- 
tion of  disease  are  particularly  strict.  For  five  days  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  the  intended  immigrants  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  medical  inspector,  who  watches  them  for  evi- 
dences of  disease.  Baggage  is  disinfected  at  both  ends  of  the 
voyage. 

Immigration,  then,  far  from  being  an  evil  must  be  regarded 
as  a  vast  benefit  to  the  United  States.  If  it  brings  to  light  poor 
management  in  America  it  is  one  of  our  best  friends,  they  being 
the  ones  *' who  tell  us  of  our  faults."  One  of  the  great  influ- 
ences which  helped  to  start  immigration  was  the  demand  made 
by  mining  and  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  for  cheap 
labor.  Such  contracts  with  foreign  workmen  are  now  illegal, 
but  their  influence  is  j^et  felt.  The  United  States  has,  in  immi- 
gration, such  a  missionary  opportunity  as  it  has  longed  for  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines.  Better  still,  the  opportu- 
nity is  at  our  very  doors.  We  need  not  cross  the  world  to  find 
those  in  need  of  our  assistance.  Never  before  has  a  magnani- 
mous nation  been  given  such  a  chance  to  uplift  the  stranger 
within  its  gates. 

Inez  Hunter  Barclay. 

1    Law  quoted  in  Independent,  vol.  51,  p.  2147. 


THE  MARSHES 

I  stand  alone  and  watch  the  pale,  white  stars 
And  listen  to  the  sea's  far  monotone. 
Across  the  night  I  see  the  long  grass  sway 
Wind-blown. 

Through  rising  mists  and  darks  of  silent  night 
Startles  the  sound  of  a  sea-gull's  lonely  cry, 
And  under  the  far,  cold  stars— the  stealthy  tide 
And  I. 

I  see  the  rising  waters  leap  and  gleam 
And  the  soul  of  the  marshes  speaks  to  the  soul  of  me, 
The  night- winds  sob  as  they  blow  from  the  far-away 
Of  the  never-to-be. 

Oh,  soul  of  my  strength,  flow  out  to  the  boundless  night 
That  the  end  of  my  lonely  watch  may  sooner  be  ! 
For  answer — only  the  lisp  of  wind-blown  reeds 
And  the  far  sad  monotone  of  the  sea. 


A  PLEDGE 

To  a  heart  of  gold  in  a  land  of  dross, 

To  eyes,  half -filled  with  tears, 
A  pledge,  and  a  pledge  to  that  memory, 

Sweet  through  the  after  years. 

And  if  I  have  known  some  share  of  grief 

The  bitterness  is  made  less. 
That  the  heart  of  a  friend  should  grieve  for  me 

In  the  midst  of  such  sweet  success  I 

And  so  from  the  cup  of  love,  a  pledge, 

As  I  look  in  your  face  the  while. 
And  it's  sweet  that  your  eyes  should  be  tear-wet. 
And  I  be  the  one  to  smile. 

Louise  Marshall  Ryals. 
11 


A  CHAPTER  IN  REVELATIONS 

"  1  say  now/'  Herrick  pro.tested,  "  do  you  make  wills  like  this 
often  ?  It  ought  never  to  be  allowed  out  of  a  dime  novel,  you 
know.  A  quarter  million  to  each  of  us  unconditionally,  and  a 
quarter  million  more  if  we  marry  within  the  year — and  weVe 
never  seen  each  other  I  If  he^d  made  it  five  years  now,  my 
charms  might  have  had  a  chance  to  sink  in  and  penetrate  !  It's 
the  most  sentimental  thing  Uncle  Bradshaw  ever  did.  What 
frenzy  possessed  him  ?  " 

**0h,  the  old  story,"  the  lawyer  answered.  "  Wanted  to  keep 
the  last  of  the  money  and  the  blood  together.  You  and  this 
Rose  Allen  are  all  that  is  left,  you  know." 

'*  Wanted  to  keep  his  grip  on  the  living  from  the  grave,  more 
likely.  But  the  young  woman  needn't  have  taken  to  the  woods. 
I  shan't  persecute  her  for  the  sake  of  that  extra  half  million." 

"The  position  has  more  difficulties  for  her  than  for  you,"  the 
elder  man  suggested.  "  Miss  Allen  feared  lest  you  should  con- 
sider yourself  bound  to  offer  marriage,  and  decided  the  simplest 
way  out  of  the  situation  was  to  efface  herself  till  the  year  was 
over.  I  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  the  course,  but  when  a  pretty 
woman  makes  up  her  mind —  " 

"Pretty?"  demanded  Herrick  with  sudden  interest.  "A 
pretty  woman  effacing  herself  on  my  account  ?  Heaven  forbid  I 
Why  upon  reflection  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  is  my  duty  to 
look  her  up,  and  at  least  give  her  a  chance  for  that  money.  I 
really  owe  it  to  the  girl  herself,  not  to  speak  of  my  loyalty  to 
Uncle  Brad.  Don't  you  see  how  it  could  be  managed,"  he  went 
on,  "as  a  proper  finish  to  this  romantic  business,  I'll  take  a 
nom  de  plume,  and  woo  her  among  the  timbers  of  her  retire- 
ment, and  then  at  the  proper  moment — rapture  and  revelation  ! " 

"You're  quite  as  absurd  as  your  uncle,  you  know,"  said  the 
lawyer  gently.  "  Moreover,  I  promised  her  not  to  tell  you  the 
name  she  has  taken." 

"  What's  in  a  name  I     Describe  her,  man." 

"Well — she'sian  impulsive  young  person,  of  medium  height, 
rather  thin,  with  considerable  color.     Her  eyes  are  a  sort  of — 
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well  tliey  change  from  light  to  dark  a  good  deal — I  can't  be  cer- 
tain abont  the  ej^es.  After  all,  young  women's  eyes  are  very 
much  alike,  you  will  fiiid.     Iler  hair  is  curlj^ —  " 

''Ah,"  beamed  Herrick. 

"Curly— and  red." 

'' Ah,"  said  Herrick  again  with  different  inflection.  "Never 
mind,"  he  comforted  himself,  "  it  makes  beautiful  white  hair, 
and  she'll  grow  gray  early  if  she  takes  me.  And  if  she  doesn't 
take  me,  it  doesn't  matter.  But  I  can't  go  about  proposing  to 
all  the  red-haired  orphans  I  meet.  Couldn't  you  just  drop  a 
hint  of  the  resort  she  is  at  present — illuminating  ? " 

"Not  a  hint,  sir,  not  a  hint."  Yet  the  lawyer's  eyes  sought 
the  younger  man  in  friendly  understanding.  "  However,  I  feel 
at  liberty  to  observe,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  look  rather  run 
down  and  need  a  change.  Ever  tried  Spring  Lake,  Michigan  ? 
Nice  place." 

"No,  but  I  will,"  responded  Herrick  with  a  broad  grin. 
"And  say — when  you  write  to  Rose  Allen,  you  might  intimate 
that  I'm  a  woman-hater,  with  no  idea  of  carrying  out  Uncle 
Brad's  will." 

The  next  day  John  Herrick  registered  as  Herrick  Wayne  at 
Spring  Lake.  He  chose  a  large  hotel  and  scanned  the  horizon 
for  auburn  locks,  but  all  that  appeared  belonged  to  very  young 
or  very  stout  persons,  or  else  to  members  of  numerous  families, 
and  Herrick  was  seeking  an  orphan. 

Undaunted,  then,  he  took  a  trip  around  the  lake,  and  scruti- 
nized every  passenger,  and  every  group  at  the  landings,  for  a 
glimpse  of  bright  curls.  Twice  he  did  this  with  no  success,  but 
on  the  third  trip,  as  the  steamer  was  drawing  away  from  a 
dock,  his  gaze  fell  on  a  green  canoe  near  the  shore,  guided  by  a 
girl  in  white.  The  warm  sunlight  fell  full  on  the  slender  figure, 
lighting  up  the  sweet,  flushed  face,  and  revealing  the  unmistak- 
ably copperj^  hue  of  the  soft  hair,  that  clustered  in  damp  little 
spirals  about  her  brow.  In  the  bow  of  the  boat  a  retriever 
puppy  barked  furious  defiance  at  the  steamer.  His  wriggling 
agitation  became  almost  too  much  for  the  canoe,  and  the  girl 
thrust  forth  a  swift  hand  and  plumped  him  overboard,  where  he 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  with  a  promptness  that  proclaimed  the 
punishment  to  be  an  old  and  accepted  method. 

In  laughing  at  the  incident,  Herrick  found  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  asking  the  girl's  name,  and  he  learned  she  was  a  Miss 
Fielding,  but  recently  arrived  at  the  Willows  Hotel. 
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To  the  Willows  went  Herrick  the  next  morning,  and  inquired 
if  some  friends  of  his,  the  Fieldings,  were  staying  there.  There 
was  a  Miss  Fielding,  he  learned,  who  came  with  a  middle-aged 
couple,  the  Bentons.  Yes,  she  had  red  hair  and  a  retriever 
puppy,  but  she  wasn't  in,  now.     Any  message  ? 

There  wasn't  any  message  that  Herrick  could  very  well  leave, 
and  he  went  away,  aglow  at  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
but  nonplussed  as  to  how  to  meet  it.  There  wasn't  a  soul  he 
knew  who  could  introduce  him,  and  all  excuses  for  intruding 
upon  her  seemed  pitiably  weak,  now  that  the  time  was  at  hand. 
Wild  thoughts  of  abducting  the  retriever  puppy,  and  then  pre- 
senting himself  as  the  deliverer  filled  his  mind,  as  he  rowed 
back  across  the  lake.  The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  he  drew  up 
his  boat  on  a  lonely  wooded  point,  hoping  for  a  cool  shade  in 
which  to  smoke  and  plan.  So  absorbed  was  he,  as  he  strolled 
along  the  beach  that  he  fairly  bumped  into  a  young  woman, 
sitting  upon  a  log. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon, ''  said  he,  **  I  really  didn't  see  you  at  all,'^ 
and  then  his  heart  began  to  pound  with  excitement,  for  the 
young  woman  was  very  slight  and  slim,  with  pink  cheeks,  and 
bright  coppery  curls,  and  beside  her,  in  the  shadow,  slept  a 
black  retriever  puppy. 

But  what  was  Herrick  to  do  ?  At  his  apology  she  looked  up 
and  murmured  some  brief  acceptance  ;  then  looked  away  again. 
She  was  clearly  not  a  maiden  for  an  idle  flirtation,  and  Herrick 
was  above  all  things  a  gentleman.  He  bowed,  and  was  of 
necessity  retracing  his  steps,  when  fate  again  intervened  in  a 
handsome  manner,  and  fluttered  a  little  cambric  handkerchief 
across  his  path.  In  the  corner  was  a  delicate  R.  and  Herrick 
began  to  feel  assured  that  his  quest  was  ended. 

''Is  this  yours  ?"  he  asked,  and  the  girl,  without  rising,  ex- 
tended her  hand  with  a  word  of  thanks. 

There  was  something  undeniably  dejected  in  her  appearance, 
and  her  peculiar,  bent  position,  gave  Herrick  his  chance. 

''Are  you  hurt?"  he  inquired  with  much  solicitude.  "Is 
there  anything  the  matter,  or  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  hurt,"  she  answered,  "  and  there  isn't  anything  you 
can  do."  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  a  moment,  and  what  she 
saw  in  his  bronzed,  boyish  face  routed  her  restraint. 

"  I  went  wading,"  she  blurted  out,  scarlet  from  neck  to  brow, 
but  with  a  hint  of  humor  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  "  and  the  puppy 
chewed  up  my  shoes  and  stockings  ! " 
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luvoluntarily  Horrick's  gaze  turned  to  where  the  hem  of  her 
duck  skirt  swept  the  sand,  and  he  understood  the  secret  of  her 
lack  of  motion. 

"  As  I'm  not  equal  to  facing  the  hotel  by  daylight,"  she  went 
on,  *'  I'm  waiting  for  the  dusk  in  which  to  slip  in  the  side  door." 

*'Let  me  go  after  them  for  you,"  said  Herrick  eagerly. 
*'The  shoes — and  things — I  mean." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  the  Bentons — the  friends  with  whom 
I  am  staying — might  think  it  just  a  little  odd  if  a  strange  young 
man  demanded  shoes — and  things  I — on  my  behalf  you  know." 

*' They  might,  possibly,"  he  admitted.  **  But  you  certainly 
can't  wait  here  all  day.     It's  only  ten  thirty  now." 

"  You  could  bring  me  a  sandwich  at  noon,"  she  suggested. 

*'  I'll  do  better  than  that.  I'll  bring  you  some  new  apparel 
from  the  village." 

She  was  radiant  in  a  moment,  and  to  Herrick  that  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes  was  quite  the  prettiest  combination  that  had  yet 
been  invented.  Then  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooped.  "  I've 
no  money  with  me,"  she  objected,  "and  it's  very  far,"  with  a 
dubious  glance  at  the  distant  horizon. 

It  was  far.  Herrick  denied  it  stoutly,  but  as  he  bent  to  his 
oars  in  the  blistering  sun,  the  blue  tract  of  water  ahead  seemed 
to  lengthen  interminably  and  the  definite  idea  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  heiress  might  have  appeared  under  less  strenuous  cir- 
cumstances. Still  his  determination  never  wavered  till  he  was 
actually  in  the  village  street,  and  without  the  door  of  the  gen- 
eral clothing  house,  and  then  the  absurd  character  of  his  errand 
sent  cold  chills  down  his  perspiring  spine. 

He  chose  the  shoes  first,  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  boldly  demanded 
black  oxfords  of  the  finest  quality,  for  the  heiress  must  have 
the  best. 

"Size  ?"  said  the  clerk. 

Size  indeed  !  Herrick  hadn't  the  least  idea,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  she  was  small,  and  that  women  were  sensitive  about 
their  feet. 

"Pretty  small,"  he  responded  vaguely.  "Twos  or  threes,  I 
guess." 

Mercifully  no  twos  were  in  stock,  so  Herrick  grasped  the 
threes  and  marched  to  the  stocking  counter,  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  presented  a  staid  and  married  air. 

"Hosiery?"  the  bepompadoured  young  person  in  charge  re- 
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peated.  '* Something  iu  silk,  now?  These  here  white  polka 
dots  are  mighty  swell,  or  perhaps  you  like  openwork  better. 
Most  gentlemen  do.  Oh,  you  wanted  black — plain  black. 
What  size,  now  ?  " 

•'Threes,'^  muttered  Herrick. 

The  young  person  favored  him  with  a  frankly  amused  stare. 
**  Threes  ?  I  guess  you're  mistaken,  ain't  you  ?  That's  pretty 
small." 

''She  wears  a  three  shoe,"  he  protested  miserably. 

*'  Oh  well,  the  sizes  come  different  in  shoes  and  hosiery.  You 
want  a  six  and  a  half  or  a  seven  hose.  I  guess  you  ain't  been 
married  long,  she  added  pleasantly. 

''  How  lovely  of  you  I"  Miss  Fielding  declared,  as  warm  and 
breathless  he  gave  the  packages  into  her  hands.  "  You  must 
have  had  a  dreadful  row  I '' 

'' ]^ot  at  all,"  said  Herrick  with  heroic  untruthfulness.  "I 
didn't  know  what  size  to  get,"  he  added.  "Are  threes  all 
right?" 

There  was  a  curious  expression  in  the  corners  of  Miss  Field- 
ing's very  expressive  little  mouth,  but  she  assured  him  that 
threes  would  do  perfectly,  and  that  he  was  only  too  clever  to 
have  done  so  well ;  and  during  the  homeward  row  not  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelash  betrayed  to  the  blunderiDg  man  opposite,  that  two 
outraged  four  and  a  half  feet  were  protesting  fearfully  against 
their  imprisonment. 

''I  don't  know  how  I  shall  explain  you  to  the  Bentons,"  she 
told  him  as  he  escorted  her  up  from  the  dock.  "  They  know  I 
am  unaquainted  here." 

"I  might  be  a  long  lost  cousin,"  he  suggested  slyly.  ''  Or  an 
old  summer  man  reappearing." 

*' You  could  hardly  be  my  cousin."  she  laughed,  falling  into 
the  snare.  ''  I  have  only  one  and  we're  very  distant — so  distant 
that  we've  never  met  I     An  old  summer  man  be  it  I " 

Apparently  an  old  summer  man  had  privileges,  for  Herrick 
claimed  them  very  positively.  He  called  for  her  to  go  sailing 
the  next  afternoon,  he  included  the  Bentons  in  a  launch  trip  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after  that  he  monopolized  her  dances 
brazenly  at  the  Willows  hop— and  to  all  of  this  Miss  Fielding 
demurred  not  at  all.  It  would  have  been  difficult  naturally  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  dignified  reserve  with  a  man  who  had 
bought  her  shoes  and  stockings  at  the  threshold  of  acquaintance, 
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and  Miss  Fielding  showed  no  desire  to  make  the  attempt.  In 
Herrick's  eyes  her  spirit  of  gay  comradeship  grew  more  en- 
chanting every  day.  In  the  launch  with  the  Bentons  he  learned 
that  she  was  an  orphan,  that  the  relative  with  whom  she  had 
lived  was  now  dead,  and,  final  link  in  the  evidence,  her  name 
was  Rose  I  That  night  he  sent  the  lawyer  a  triumphant  tele- 
gram, ''  I've  found  her,''  to  which  the  lawyer  responded  with 
equal  brevity,  **  Luck  to  you." 

And  certainly  luck  seemed  with  him.  To  be  sure,  other  men 
at  Spring  Lake  were  prompt  to  appreciate  the  sunny  curls  and 
blue  eyes  of  the  heiress  and  the  heiress  had  intervals  of  inter- 
est in  their  appreciation,  but  she  always  returned,  in  pretty 
penitence,  to  Herrick's  constant  escort.  The  Bentons  were  as 
amiable  and  obliging  as  the  chaperons  of  such  a  wilful  young 
person  ought  to  be  and  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
Herrick's  hope,  save  such  as  any  properly  constituted  young 
woman  occasionally,  and  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  her  ad- 
mirer's soul,  will  now  and  again,  oppose. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  burden  of  disguise  weighed  more 
heavily  upon  Herrick's  soul.  A  dozen  times  it  trembled  on  his 
lips  to  reveal  himself,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  quest  begun  in 
idleness  and  play  had  become  a  very  real  and  a  precious  thing 
to  him  now,  and,  a  dozen  times,  a  laugh  or  word  or  look  stayed 
the  revelation.  It  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  possibly  be 
angry,  very  angry,  and  in  his  despondent  moods  there  was  even 
a  suspicion — too  horrible  to  really  contemplate — that  she  might 
misunderstand  his  motives  and  his  disinterestedness.  Therefore 
Herrick  resolved  to  wait  until  the  last  moment  of  the  summer, 
and  having  so  resolved  he  straightway  spoke. 

They  were  alone  in  a  little  summer  house,  and  it  was  moon- 
light. Moreover  the  heiress  wore  white — not  the  immaculate 
butterfly  creation  from  which  a  man  sits  a  yard  away  in  awe, 
but  a  soft,  simple,  unobtrusive  thing.  They  had  been  talking, 
chiefly  of  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  a  view  of  harrowing 
the  man's  feelings,  the  heiress  sighed  that  summer  was  over, 
whereupon  Herrick,  properly  harrowed,  inquired  where  she 
would  be  in  the  fall. 

^Tm  a  busy  person  then,"  she  returned  evasively. 

"Where  ?"  said  he,  definitely  enough. 

"Oh,  in  the  library." 

*' Whose  library  ?" 
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*' I  thought  you  knew/' — she  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment. 
**  I  work  in  the  library  at  Peoria." 

'*  Not  this  winter/'  said  Herrick. 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  Miss  Fielding  contemplated  ap- 
parently the  moon-lit  lake.  Then,  her  eyes  dropping  lower,  she 
asked  softly,  '^  And  why  not  this  winter  ?  " 

Her  slim,  ringless  hand,  lay  obviously  forgotten  and  unpro- 
tected on  the  seat  between  them.  Herrick  took  it  in  his  strong 
clasp,  and  in  the  space  thus  created,  moved  nearer  to  her. 

''Will  you  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know?"  he 
begged.  '*  I've  been  playing  at  masquerade,  too.  I'm  not  Her- 
rick Wayne,  I'm  John  Herrick — your  cousin.  I  came  here  to 
find  you  and  know  you  in  spite  of  yourself — and  knowing  you 
is  the  same  as  loving  you,  Rose.  I  want  you  to  forget  that  ab- 
surd will,  and  promise  to  marry  me.  You — you  aren't  angry 
with  me  ? " 

''  I — why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Miss  Fielding  stared  blankly 
at  him.  ''  My  cousin — you  9  Why,  she  is  a  woman,  she  lives  in 
England.     I've  never  seen  her.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Aren't  you  Rose  Allen,  the  heiress,"  cried  Herrick  dumb- 
founded. 

Miss  Fielding  drew  her  hand  sharply  away  and  rose  to  her 
feet. 

''I'm  very  sorry,  but  I'm  not  Rose  Allen,  heiress,"  she 
answered  icily.     "I'm  Rose  Fielding,  librarian." 

"But  the  hair — and  your  position  here."  Herrick  was  still 
bewildered  ;  he  had  been  so  sure.  "  Let  me  tell  you  the  whole 
business,"  he  urged.     "  Don't  think  I'm  utterly  crazy." 

Miss  Fielding  stood  silent  in  the  shadow  while  he  poured  forth 
the  historj^  of  his  mistake. 

"You  see  how  like  her  you  seemed  ?"  he  finished,  anxious  to 
vindicate  his  sanity. 

"  Yes,  I  see."  Miss  Fielding's  heart  was  sore,  and  a  lump  in 
her  throat  threatened  to  destroy  all  speech  for  a  moment.  She 
fought  it  down  fiercely,  and  began  to  laugh  a  little  as  she 
walked  toward  the  hotel, — the  nervous  laugh  of  a  woman  both 
hurt  and  angry,  and  endeavoring  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
discomfiture. 

"The  mistake  was  perfectly  natural,"  she  said.  "Im  sure 
I  ought  to  apologize  for  retarding  your  discovery  of  the  real 
heiress." 
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Tlio  indifferent  tone  fell  like  a  chill  upon  Herrick.  "I  hope 
you  dou't  mean  that/'  lie  answered  unhappily.  "Is  that  your 
answer  to  what  I  have  just  asked  you  ?  " 

Miss  Fielding  walked  on  rapidly  without  speaking.  "It's 
very  nice  of  you  to  be  so— so  inclusive,"  she  said,  "but  I 
couldn't  think  of  taking  advantage  of  your  mistake. '^  Then 
she  sped  up  the  veranda  steps  and  into  the  house,  because  she 
wanted  the  solitude  of  her  room  and  a  comforting  pillow  for  the 
tears  that  refused  to  be  denied.  And  Herrick  strode  savagelj^ 
back  to  his  boat,  in  his  blindness  understanding  nothing  of  the 
subtility  of  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  ;  nothing  of  the  rank- 
ling hurt  of  that  word,  "heiress," — realizing  only  that  Rose 
Fielding,  the  Rose  he  loved,  had  sent  him  away  in  derision. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night.  He  didn't  even  pre- 
tend to  go  to  bed,  but  sat  a  long  while  by  the  window  and  then 
rose  and  packed  his  belongings.  Morning  saw  him  steaming 
down  the  lake,  resolved  wretchedly  to  return  to  Chicago,  and 
morning  also  revealed  to  him  the  coppery  curls  of  a  fellow  pas- 
senger moved  apparently  by  a  similar  resolve. 

Before  the  eyes  of  acquainted  onlookers  Miss  Fielding  smiled 
a  good  morning.  Herrick  swept  off  his  hat  and,  oblivious  of 
onlookers,  moved  towards  the  bow,  where  he  smoked  furiously, 
and  scowled  at  the  churning  waters.  In  his  heart  he  was  yearn- 
ing for  an  explosion,  a  wreck,  a  catastrophe  of  any  sort,  that 
would  permit  him  to  prove  his  devotion  by  a  heroic  rescue,  and 
win  his  divinity  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but,  naturally,  the  back 
of  his  neck  did  not  reveal  this  to  Miss  Fielding,  and  her  dismal 
meditation  was  unchanged. 

When  they  changed  for  the  Chicago  steamer,  Herrick  assisted 
her  in  managing  her  suit  case  and  the  retriever  puppy,  for 
which  Miss  Fielding  vouchsafed  him  a  scanty  thanks,  reasoning 
it  was  the  least  he  could  do. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  nerved  Herrick  to  fresh  effort.  That 
night  he  paced  the  deck  in  search  of  her,  but  he  paced  in  vain. 
Miss  Fielding's  seclusion,  however,  was  not  prompted  by  pru- 
dery. With  the  least  provocation  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  she  was  sea-sick,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture out  till  morning  saw  them  safe  at  the  Chicago  landing. 
Then  it  was  a  very  pale  and  shaken  Miss  Fielding  who  staggered 
forth,  to  find  Herrick  again  at  hand  near  the  gangway. 

"  At  least  let  me  look  after  these,"  he  said,  indicating  the  dog 
and  suit  case.     "  I  want —  " 
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What  lie  wanted,  he  did  not  say,  for  a  heavj^  haud  fell  upon 
his  shoulder  ;  a  loud  and  jocose  tone  greeted  his  ear. 

''  Here  you  are  now  !  Right  this  way,  please.  You  won't  see 
no  minister  of  the  gospel  this  day  ! " 

•'What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?^'  Herrick's  voice  was  sav- 
age, and  the  aggressive  individual  tightened  his  grasp.  '*  No 
use  fighting,  sir,"  he  urged.  "  Plenty  of  my  men  in  call.  Bet- 
ter come  peaceful.'*' 

*'  Come — come  where  ?'^ 

**  My  orders  is  to  take  you  and  the  lady  back  to  the  station 
where  her  pa  and  ma  will  come  for  her.  Sorry  to  spoil  a  wed- 
ding party,  but  you  shouldn't  go  a'loping  with  minors,  sir. 
Law  is  law.'' 

'*  Who  on  earth  do  you  take  us  for  ?  '^  demanded  Herrick. 

'^  Fred  Irwin  and  Hatty  Mann  who  ran  away  from  Grand 
Haven  together,"  answered  the  official  glibly  enough.  ''No 
use  protesting,  Miss,"  for  Rose  had  burst  into  sudden  speech, 
*'  your  pa  wired  your  description  last  night,  and  they'll  be  along 
now  at  the  station  to  identify  you.  They  started  rail  from 
Muskegon.  It  was  the  hair  done  it,"  he  added,  chuckling. 
"  Curls  like  yours  is  hard  to  hide." 

"See  here,  man,"  Herrick  expostulated,  clinging  to  the  re- 
triever's chain  while  the  puppy,  joyous  at  release  from  the  boat, 
wound  giddily  in  and  out  the  group,  "do  you  think  Fd  elope 
with  this  dog^? " 

"Well,  /wouldn't,"  returned  the  officer  judiciously.  "But 
there's  no  telling  what  youcl  do  to  please  the  lady.  So  come 
along,  please,  and  pleasant  like." 

A  crowd  had  begun  to  gather,  and  anxious  to  escape  pub- 
licity they  came  along  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Indeed  to 
Herrick  the  adventure  was  not  without  its  joy,  but  to  Rose,  sit- 
ting with  head  high  and  eyes  averted,  the  trip  in  the  patrol 
seemed  eternal  degradation  and  disgrace. 

The  detention  was  of  brief  duration.  At  the  station  door,  an 
irate  couple  pounced  forth  upon  them,  gasped  in  astonishment 
and  dismay,  and  then  turned  their  batteries  of  wrath  upon  the 
complacent  officer. 

"It  ain't  my  fault,"  he  protested  when  his  voice  could  be 
heard.  "  He's  tall  enough  for  him,  and  she's  red-headed  enough 
for  her,  and  they  was  certainly  a-lovering  down  the  plank  when 
I  caught  'em." 
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**  And  my  Hatty's  gone,"  wailed  the  old  lady,  and  then  in- 
quired aggressively  of  Rose,  ''  I'd  like  to  know  what  business 
you  have  impersonating  my  daughter  ?  Why  didn't  you  speak 
up  and  tell  who  you  was  ?  Ain't  you  got  tongues  in  your  heads, 
you  two  ?  " 

Herrick  launched  into  vigorous  speech,  but  Rose  drew  him 
swiftly  away.  "  Don't — don't  say  any  more,"  she  begged.  "I'm 
sure  it's  something  to  be  taken  for  a  minor  at  twenty-two.  I 
think— I  think  Til  dye  my  hair,"  she  finished  with  a  little 
tremble. 

''You  are  tired  ;  this  has  been  too  much  for  you,"  said  Her- 
rick with  the  promptness  of  a  lover. 

She  was  tired  ;  tired  and  hungry.  She  had  not  breakfasted 
and  her  knees  were  shaking  under  her,  but  the  law  that  forbids 
a  self-respecting  woman  to  ask  a  man  for  food  might  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  in  silence  if  the  puppy  had  not  offered  a  so- 
lution by  begging  piteously  at  the  door  of  a  butcher  shop. 

"  It's  nearl}^  noon,"  suggested  Herrick,  thus  inspired. 
*'  There^s  a  nice  little  chop  house  a  street  beyond — and  they  will 
look  after  Towser  here,  too.     Won't  you  come  with  me  ?'' 

Miss  Fielding  came.  Does  anything  disarm  constraint  and 
coldness  swifter  than  the  cozy,  intimate  influence  of  luncheon 
d  deux  9  At  a  little  table  by  a  window,  through  which  the 
bustle  of  the  street  sounded  only  as  a  pleasant  stir  of  life,  with 
tuneful,  not  too  adjacent  music  to  soften  the  touch  of  dishes 
and  the  hum  of  voices,  and  a  scattering  of  palms  and  ferns  to 
baffle  the  interested  spectator,  misunderstanding  melted  imper- 
ceptibly and  conversation  slipped  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular. 

"  It  has  been  an  eventful  forenoon,"  sighed  Miss  Fielding. 
*'  That  wretched  Hatty  Mann  I  " 

"Bless  her!"  said  Herrick.  "I  hope  she's  Mrs.  Irwin  by 
now.  If  she  hadn't  eloped — fancy  I  I  wouldn't  be  sitting  here 
with  you,  and—  " 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  interrupted  hurriedly,  "  that  the  heiress 
will  approve  ?     Remember  she  is  still  waiting  for  you  ! " 

She  met  his  eyes,  smiling  defiantly,  but  the  look  in  them 
held  her  prisoner,  and  her  smile  trembled  and  changed. 

"  Won't  you  understand — how  much  I  want  you  ?  "  said  Her- 
rick quietly. 

The  sensitive  color  flamed  in  the  girl's  cheeks,  then  left  them 
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delicately  pale.  She  bent  her  head  and  Herrick  fancied  that  her 
lashes  glistened  as  with  tears.  Then  after  a  pause  that  seemed 
to  endure  for  ever,  she  looked  up  at  him  with  soft  shining  eyes 
and  parted  lips,  tremulous  with  the  wistfulness,  and  the  ra- 
diance of  surrender. 

'' Really  ?"  she  breathed. 

Even  luncheons  a  deux  come  to  an  end,  and  finally  Herrick 
rose  to  claim  the  dog  and  pay  his  bill.  At  the  desk  he  brushed 
against  an  elderly  man  who  was  just  entering. 

'•  Well,  how  do  you  do?"  said  the  lawyer.  '*' You're  amaz- 
ingly cheerful  for  a  disappointed  lover. 

**  A  what  ?"  said  Herrick. 

"A  disappointed  lover.  Vyq  just  had  a  letter  from  the  heir- 
ess and  she  is  going  to  marry  an  old  time  friend.  She  doesn't 
speak  of  having  met  you,  but  hopes  you  won't  mind  about  the 
money." 

"Mind?"  said  Herrick  beaming  beatifically  upon  him. 
"  Mind  ?    Man  !  I'm  about  to  start  upon  my  wedding  journey  I " 

"With  the  dog  ?"  queried  the  lawyer  with  some  dryness,  as 
that  animal  wreathed  his  chain  about  them. 

"No,"  said  Herrick,  "not  with  the  dog."  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  elder  man's  arm.    "  Come  and  meet  her,"  he  said  happily. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


PAGANINI 


Why  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it : 
Think'st  thou  that  I  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven, 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells, 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ?  " 

Marlowe :  Doctor  Faustus. 


Come  now,  my  violin,  for  thou  canst  still 
These  tossing  passions  :  lull  my  heart  to  peace, 
Soothe  with  thy  singing  this  tempestuous  breast ; 
Or  if  thou  canst  not  calm,  then  shriek  aloud 
Hatred  and  grief,  passion  and  sin  and  pain  I 
For  all  are  whispering  Paganini's  mad    .     .     . 
— Forsooth,  they  miss  the  meaning  of  the  word  ! 
There's  a  wild,  awful  madness  of  the  mind  ; 
There's  madness  of  the  heart,  and  that  is  love  ; 
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But  to  be  miisic-mad  is  all  divine  I 

— Or  all-depraved     .     .     . 

They  call  me  mad  I     Might  they  once  only  breathe 

Such  madness  as  is  mine  I 

Dull  souls  that  know  the  browns  and  grays  of  life 

And  never  glimpse  the  crimson  and  the  gold  ! 

O.  did  they  never  dream  of  Heaven,  to  taste 

Divine  despair?    And  then  despair  alone, 

Till  Heaven  was  lost,  and  only  Hell  remained  ! 

— No  man  hath  ever  looked  on  Heaven,  I  think, 
And  loved  again  these  mad,  smooth  melodies  : 
But  his  hot  soul,  passionate  'gainst  restraint, 
Leaps  for  the  highest  note,  and  failing,  falls 
Down  the  whole  scale  of  doubt  and  wailing  grief 
And  shrieking  mad  despair — to  fiends  and  Hell  I 
— If  so,  then  may  1  well  be  mad  I  did  I 
Not  gaze  upon  high  Heaven,  and  pure  delights 
Past  aught  that  entereth  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  clear-voiced  angels'  choir 
To  lute  and  harp  and  viol  celestial  strung 
With  such  surpassing  sweetness. — till  the  notes 
Swept  far  beyond  all  words,  outsoaring  thought? 
.     .     .     Ah,  music,  art  thou  conqueror  or  I? 
They  say  'tis  I, — and  that,  to  vanquish  thee, 
I  '•  sold  the  Fiend  my  soul !  " — Lies  strangle  them  ! 
"What  power  is  mine  had  birth  in  highest  Heaven  : 
And  if — when  through  long  striving  still  I  failed 
To  reproduce  those  strains  ethereal — 
Despair  seized  on  my  heart,  and  dragged  me  down 
To  Hell,  till  now  the  fiends  shriek  *neath  my  bow, 
Yet  at  the  first  the  impulse  was  divine. 
Into  some  sweet  andante,  as  I  play. 
In  swelling  maesto,  at  intervals 
There  steals  a  strain  so  pure,  so  rare,  I  pause 
With  rude  bow  lifted,  leaning  close  to  catch 
Far  echo  of  that  choir  around  the  throne. 
And  when  I  hear — O  sacrilegious  art, 
Planning  reiteration  of  such  sounds  I 
Fiends  seize  me  there  !     I  crash  the  cursed  bow 
Across  the  strings — wild  Hell  and  my  wild  heart 
Shriek  out  aloud  I — Long  groans  of  dying  men 
The  stench  of  pestilence — gray  faces  of  the  dead — 
The  hollow  shuddering  cry  of  poor  lost  souls 
Surge  round  in  music — stifle— trample  down, — 
Reason  sways  and  falls  I  through  music's  spell 
(Ah,  Blessed  Mary  1)  I  am  mad,  mad,  mad  ! 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb. 


IN  THE  SUNLIGHT  LAND 

Would  ye  see  what  I  saw  in  the  land  where  the  sunlight  goes  wanton, 

And  men  are  strong-hearted  to  be  what  the  good  God  has  made  them  ? 

Would  ye  traverse  the  hills  for  to  see  the  white  mists  of  the  morning, 

And  hear  the  lark  singing  ? 

I  will  lead  you  the  way,  for  the  path  is  a  fair  one  to  wander, 

And  many  a  young  heart  has  found  it  and  pointed  me  thither. 

I  will  lead  you  the  way,  and  our  journey  will  not  be  a  long  one, 

Or  weary  to  follow. 

Ye  have  known  what  the  madness  of  crimson-lipped  night  time  has  brought  you 

And  have  hunted  the  trail  of  the  joy  that  rushed  hungry  at  noon  tide.. 

Your  hearts  have  burnt  flame  like  fierce  torches  that  riot  with  the  breezes 

And  dash  out  in  darkness. 

Not  such  is  the  promise  of  merry-eyed  morning  I  bring  you, 

For  all  who  will  tread  in  the  path  that  leads  on  to  its  portals 

Are  children,  with  voices  of  children  at  play  in  the  sunshine 

Their  hands  full  of  blossoms. 

Ye  must  loose  from  your  backs  the  great  burdens  ye  painfully  carry 

And  fling  them  aside.     It  is  good  to  go  care-free  and  happy 

And  run  light-of-foot  through  the  pine-covered  paths  of  the  forest, 

And  under  the  tree-tops. 

It  is  good  to  laugh  loud  when  the  world  stretches  far  out  before  you. 

And  listen  all  day  to  the  music  the  mad  wind  is  making, 

As  it  searches  the  earth  and  the  sky  for  rare  notes  long  forgotten, 

With  search  never  ending. 

Would  ye  journey  with  me — would  ye  journey  ?    The  path  is  a  fair  one» 
And  ye  are  overheated  and  faint  from  the  sun  of  the  noon  tide. 
Which  scorches  the  dry  leaves  and  burns  up  the  com  in  the  meadows, 
And  shrivels  the  wheat-fields. 

Would  ye  journey?    The  tall  hills  are  waiting  and  purpled  with  violets^ 
And  the  grasses  are  soft  to  the  feet  that  dance  by  in  the  shadow, 
Away  from  the  sound  of  harsh  voices  and  hurrying  footsteps. 
If  I  lead,  will  ye  follow  ? 

Bertha  Chace  Lovell. 
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When  Harvest  Days  Is  Done 

Hev  you  ever  seen  the  medders  stretch  out  golden  in  the  haze 

Of  the  lazy,  dreamy  atmosphere  of  Indian  summer  days  ? 

When  the  earth  lies  with  one  eye  half-shet,  a-squintin'  at  the  sky, 

Er  else  a-smilin'  in  its  sleep,  without  zakly  knowin'  why. 

Oh,  then's  the  time  a  feller  feels  that  life  is  suppin  like, 

When  the  harvestin*  is  over  and  work  goes  on  a  strike, 

And  you  ain't  got  nuthin'  much  to  do  but  drink  yer  fill  o'  sun, 

And  hev  a  talk  with  happiness — when  harvest  days  is  done. 

Then  the  whole  farm  is  a-takin"  on  the  air  o'  holiday. 

And  the  turkey  cock's  a-struttin'  in  a  most  oncommon  way, 

And  the  roosters  hev  a  concert  at  mornin',  noon  and  night, 

Till  it  seems  as  ef  the  barn-yard  would  bust  up  fer  pure  delight. 

Oh  then's  the  time  a  feller  feels  that  life  wuz  made  fer  him, 

When  the  barns  aire  holdin'  on  their  sides,  chock  full  up  to  the  brim, 

And  j^ou  ain't  got  nuthin'  much  to  do  but  drink  yer  fill  o'  sun 

And  hev  a  talk  with  happiness — when  harvest  days  is  done. 

Oh  them  thet  wants  to  hev  the  right  to  harp  about  the  spring. 
When  the  flowers  aire  a-bloomin',  and  the  whole  earth  seems  to  sing. 
And  though  I  ain't  fer  blamin'  them,  I'm  goin'  to  give  my  praise 
To  the  lazy,  easy-goin'  restfulness  of  autumn  days. 
Fer  then's  the  time  a  feller  feels  that  life  is  suppin  like, 
When  the  harvestin'  is  over  and  work  goes  on  a  strike. 
And  you  ain't  got  nuthin'  much  to  do  but  drink  yer  fill  o'  sun, 
And  hev  a  talk  with  happiness — when  harvest  days  is  done. 

Ethel  Fanning  Young. 


**  I've  always  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  my 
sister's  mind/'  observed  Boswell,  holding  a  telegram  at  arms 
length,  ''and  now  I'm  sure  of  it." 
Man  Proposes  "  College  is  all  very  well  for  men,"  I 

rejoined,  laying  down  the  evening  paper  N 

and  giving  my  head  a  superior  wag,  "but  I  never  did  approve  •■ 
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of  college  for  women.  The  feminine  mind  is  incapable  of  di- 
gesting the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  the  stronger 
masculine  mind ;  to  much  learning  will  make  a  woman — 
er-um-er — '' 

**  Listen  to  this  and  you'll  think  so,'^  agreed  my  friend. 
'*  There  is  to  be  some  sort  of  celebration  up  there  to-morrow,  a 
dance  in  the  afternoon  followed  by  a  concert  in  the  evening, 
and  Billings  and  I  have  been  invited  up.  Now  this  arrives. '^ 
He  smoothed  the  telegram  out  on  his  knee  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Bring — another — man — tall — brunette  —  gentlemanlv  —  mus- 
tache— dances — entertaining — shy.  IN'ow  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  '^  as  a  result  of  education  !  '^ 

'*  It  sounds,^'  said  I,  ''as  though  your  sister  was  a  genius.^' 

''There  is  more  to  the  telegram,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  a 
postscript,  as  it  were,  added,  no  doubt  with  the  generous  inten- 
tion of  aiding  me  in  my  quest  after  this  tall  brunette  with  a 
dark  mustache.''  He  returned  to  the  telegram  and  proceeded  to 
read  : 

"  He — may — have — grey — eyes." 

"  I  should  think  she  would  have  found  it  rather  an  expensive 
postscript,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "  she  sent  it  C.  0.  D.  And  then," 
he  continued,  "  having  five  more  spaces  left,  she  has  added  to 
this:     But — must — not — be— bald." 

He  folded  the  telegram  into  a  small  square  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.     Then  he  rose  and  took  his  hat  off  the  table. 

"Don't  go,"  said  I,  "it's  early,  only  nine." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  returned,  "the  train  starts  to-morrow 
morning  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  nine  o'clock. 

I  laughed.  "Good  luck  to  you,"  I  called  after  him  as  the 
hall  door  slammed. 

Left  to  myself,  I  drew  forth  my  cigarette  case  and  lit  a  ciga- 
rette, and  screwing  myself  into  a  comfortable  position  in  my 
chair,  I  sat  for  a  few  moments  with  my  feet  very  high  and 
my  head  very  low,  amusing  myself  with  the  incident  of  the 
telegram.  Soon,  however,  my  thoughts  turned  to  college  and 
college  girls  in  general,  and  a  college  girl  in  particular,  at  which 
point  I  dropped  my  cigarette  into  the  fire-place,  and  went  over 
to  the  book-case  for  a  book. 

I  had  had  some  little  experience   with  this  college  girl,  the 
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remeinbraiico  of  Wiiicli  was  not  so  pleasant  as  it  might  liave 

been. 

*'  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  these  :     '  It  might  luive  been.'" 

I  took  down  a  volume  of  Browning's  Poems,  and  openine:  it 
at  random  my  eye  fell  upon  "  A  Lover's  Quarrel  ; "  turning  the 
pages  rapidly,  I  came  next  to  "The  Worst  of  It." 

"  Would  it  were  I  had  been  false,  not  you, 

I  that  am  nothing,  you  that  are  all." 

*'BahI"  I  ejaculated,  slamming  tho  book,  and  went  for 
**Kim." 

I  had  been  travelling  in  India  for  about  two  hours  when  I  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  United  States  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the 
front  door-bell  of  my  bachelor's  apartments.  My  two  domestics, 
the  butler  and  his  wife,  were,  I  knew,  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
early,  so  wondering  at  the  cause  which  brought  me  a  visitor 
at  the  late  hour  of  eleven  o^clock,  P.  M.,  I  went  to  the  door 
myself  and  found  that  my  visitor  was  none  other  than  Ogden 
Boswell  himself.  His  eyes  were  shining,  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  jaw  was  squared  with  determination. 

"Look  here  I"  he  exclaimed,  grabbing  hold  of  my  arm  as 
though  he  were  about  to  pull  me  down  into  the  street  by  sheer 
force,  "  there's  no  use  talking,  you've  got  to  go." 

"  Go  I  "  I  gasped,  *' where  ?  where  ?"  It  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  he  might  have  been  drinking  too  much,  though  I  had 
never  known  him  to  do  ^o. 

"Go,"  said  he  firmly,  *' with  Billings  and  me  to-morrow  on 
the  nine  o'clock  train  to  Northampton." 

"  What  I "  I  exclaimed,  staggering  against  the  wall  and 
thumping  my  shirt  front  vigorously  to  make  sure  that  he  under- 
stood my  meaning.     "Me  !  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  placing  his  legs  apart  and  folding  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  "  You." 

"But,"  I  cried,  tugging  at  my  tow-colored  hair,  "  I'm  not  a 
brunette  !  " 

"That  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  he  returned,  "you've  got 
grey  eyes, — she  said  gre}^  eyes  would  do." 

"But  Fm  short,"  I  objected,  looking  myself  up  and  down. 

"That  makes  no  difference  whatsoever,"  he  replied  in  the 
same  firm  voice.  "You  may  be  short,  but  you  are  not  fat," 
which  was  true,  if  not  exactly  to  the  point. 
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''And,"  I  continued,  putting  my  finger  to  my  clean  shaven 
lip,  *'I  haven't  a  mustache." 

*^  That's  absolutely  immaterial,"  he  retorted,  "  you  aren^t  bald 
and  you  dance." 

*' Nonsense  I"  I  exclaimed,  '^  Pd  never  do  at  all." 

''  You're  a  gentleman,"  he  replied  almost  fiercely,  '^  and  you^re 
entertaining  and  you  can  make  an  attempt  at  being  shy  if  you 
aren't  so  naturally.  Anyway,'"  he  continued  doggedly,  '^  you've 
got  to  go." 

*'  My  dear  Ogden —  "  I  began. 

*'  You've  got  to  go,"  he  replied  emphatically,  pounding  on  the 
hat  rack  as  he  uttered  the  last  three  words.  "  I  tell  you  there's 
absolutely  no  use  talking." 

*^I  suppose,"  I  suggested  meekly,  'Hhat  you've  hunted  up  all 
the  tall  brunettes  with  dark  mustaches  that  you  know  ?" 

"  M}^  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  down  on  the  hat  rack 
in  an  attitude  of  weariness,  ''I've  hunted  up  all  the  dark,  light 
and  medium  presentable  fellows  I've  ever  met  in  the  last  five 
years." 

''  And  so,"  said  I,  "  you  finally  came  to  me." 

"Yes,  he  replied,  "You're  the  only  one  left  and  you've  got  to 
go." 

I  smiled,  feebly. 

"I^'m  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,"  I  told  him. 

His  features  relaxed  a  little  at  this  and  he  smiled. 
It  may  be  a  queer  sort  of  invitation,"  he  acknowledged, 

but  the  truth  is  I'll  be  in  a  horrible  fix  if  you  don't  go. 
You've  no  idea  how  set  my  sister  is  when  she  once  decides —  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  imagine,"  said  I. 

"No,  but  really  you  can't,"  he  assured  me,  "and  she's  got 
her  mind  fixed  on  this  tall  brunette." 

"  She'll  be  tickled  to  death  when  she  sees  me." 

"  She'll  be  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  3^ou,"*returned  my  friend, 
with  dignity,  and  then  he  added  encouragingly,  "  anyway  you're 
better  than  nothing  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  I. 

"Come  ;  I'll  help  you  pack,"  said  Boswell  getting  up  off  my 
hat  which  he  had  been  sitting  on  incidently. 

"You'll  need  to  take  along  only  your  dress-suit  and  your 
dancing  shoes." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  I  think  I  can  pack  by  myself." 
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*'  Very  well  then,  I'm  ollV'  lie  said,  ''  the  train  leaves  the  sta- 
tion at  nine  sharp.  Good-night,  old  man,  and  don't  miss  out. 
I  knew  you'd  come.'' 

I  saw  my  friend  into  the  elevator,  and  then  returning  to  the 
library,  picked  up  my  book  once  more  and  seated  myself  before 
the  dying  embers  in  the  fire-place.  My  attempt  at  reading  was, 
however,  a  poor  success.  Invariably  my  thoughts  would  turn 
from  India  and  Kim  to  Massachusetts  and — to  Boswell's  sister 
no  doubt.  But  alas  !  it  was  not  to  Boswell's  sister  that  my 
thoughts  would  turn,  nor  vT^as  it  the  idea  of  meeting  Boswell's 
sister  and  her  unknown  friend  that  gave  me  a  peculiar  feeling. 
To  be  sure,  in  a  college  containing  more  than  a  thousand  girls 
there  was  but  little  chance— and  yet ! 

*'  Fool,"  I  cried  at  length,  throwing  my  book  on  to  the  floor 
with  a  bang,  "fool!  fool  !  fool  !"  And  then  I  bent  down  and 
picked  up  my  book  again  and  smoothed  the  rumpled  leaves  out 
almost  tenderly — then  I  went  to  bed. 

How  differently  a  thing  appears  with  the  sunlight  shining  on 
it  from  the  way  it  did  the  night  before  under  artificial  light ! 
The  eye  is  a  sensitive  organ,  as  has  often  been  observed  ;  the 
mental  eye  is  nearly  akin  to  the  physical  eye,  and  in  the  next 
short  story  that  I  write — for  I  write  a  little  in  my  own  small 
way — the  light  shall  so  affect  my  hero's  eyes, — or  villain's  eyes, 
I've  not  decided  which — that  his  character  shall  seem  to  change 
from  night  to  day. 

I  remember  in  the  early  days  of  my  society  life,  I  found  my- 
self one  evening  by  the  side  of  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  my 
mother  was  most  desirous  of  having  me  improve.  She  was 
wearing  at  the  time  an  orange  gown,  which,  as  she  told  me, 
had  been  bought  at  day  time  for  pink. 

"  And,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  it's  so  unfortunate  that  it  should 
change  to  orange,  for  orange  is  most  unbecoming,  as  you  see." 

"  If  it  had  only  been  orange  in  the  first  place  I"  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  then  had  changed  to  pink  !'* 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  a  trifle  coldly,  "but  then,  of  course,  if  it 
had  been  orange  in  the  first  place  I  never  should  have  purchased 
it." 

"Oh,  no!"  I  hastened  to  reply,  "of  course  not."  Where- 
upon she  turned  her  back  and  walked  away. 

The  plan  of  accompanying  Boswell  to  Northampton  had 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  rosy  tinge  the  night  before,  but  when  I 
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woke  tlie  following  morning  it  was  orange  ;  and  as  I  dressed 
myself  I  even  contemplated  telephoning  to  my  friend  and  say- 
ing I  declined  with  many  thanks.  "  Things  had  arisen  unexpect- 
edly which  quite  forbade  my  going ;  I  was  sorry,  very  sorry, 
but  how  could  it  be  helped?  ^  Man  proposes,  etc/  He  must 
know  how  it  was  ?  "  The  fact,  however,  that  he  would  most 
surely  know  exactly  '  how  it  was '  caused  me  to  put  this  idea 
from  my  mind  and  pack  my  suit  case  for  the  journey. 

I  ate  my  breakfast  very  slowly  none  the  less  and  took  my  time. 

*^  Oh  !  for  a  block  ! "  I  sighed  to  myself,  as  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  car,  but  of  course  there  was  no  block,  and  we  went  so  fast 
to  the  station  that  we  got  there  some  ten  minutes  before  it  was 
time  to  start.  I  found  Boswell  with  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance  awaiting  me  on  the  steps  of  the  42d  St.  entrance. 
He  cheered  up  immediately,  and  proceeded  to  conduct  me  to  the 
candy  stand,  where  Billings,  to  all  appearances,  was  buying  out 
the  stock. 

Billings  greeted  me  with  a  silly  smile. 

*'  I  hear  you've  been  invited,  too,"  he  said,  presenting  me  with 
a  two  pound  box  of  Huylers. 

"Is  this  a  gift  ?"  I  asked,  ignoring  his  remark. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "it's  a  little  gift  for  you  to  make,  and  it  costs 
one  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

"We  thought  we  ought  to  take  them  some,"  said  Boswell. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  I  remarked,  "  it's  a  sort  of  compensation  I  sup- 
pose ;  'we  could  not  bring  you  a  tall  brunette,  but  here's  a 
short  blonde  in  his  place  and — he  has  a  two  pound  box  of  Huy- 
ler's  with  him.'" 

On  entering  the  train  we  found  that  a  funeral  party  had  taken 
possession  of  it  and  had  spread  itself  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
only  a  few  single  seats  remained  empty.  I  chose  for  my  trav- 
elling companion,  in  preference  to  a  red  bald-headed  gentle- 
man, a  little  dried  up  old  lady  in  black,  who  looked  askance 
at  my  dress-suit  case  and  drew  herself  farther  into  the  corner 
as  I  seated  myself  at  her  side.  All  around  me  people  were 
shaking  hands  and  talking  in  awed  tones  about  the  deceased. 
The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  through  the  yards 
and  into  the  tunnel  beyond.  I  rested  my  head  against  the  back 
of  the  seat,  and  closed  my  eyes.  I  was  going,  let  come  what 
might,  I  was  going.  Let  come  what  might  ?  But  what  could 
come  ?    Out  of  a  thousand  girls — but  if  I  should  see  her  by  any 
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chance  ?  And  if  slio  should  tliink  !— Would  Boswell's  sister 
resemble  him  ?  In  disposition  I  hadn't  a  doubt— in  looks  ? 
And  the  fair  and  unknown  partner,  that  other  ^irl  ?  Gay  in 
all  probability,  with  \\s}\t  complexion  and — supposing  I  should 
see  her  ?  what  would  I  do  ?  It  would  be  so  fearfully  embarrass- 
ing and  unpleasant  for  both  of  us  ;  it  would  be — but  of  course 
I  wouldn't  see  her  ;  there  was  no  use  in  worrying  over  that,  and 
yet — when  one  wishes  to  avoid  people  I — and  vice  versa. 

I  moved  uneasily  in  the  seat,  my  head  was  not  so  comfortable 
as  it  might  have  been,  and  half  opened  my  eyes.  Someone  was 
standing  in  the  aisle  and  talking  to  my  travelling  companion. 

*' You  never  can  tell  what's  going  to  happen  to  you,"  shrieked 
the  little  old  lady  shrilly. 

"No,"  cried  the  other  above  the  racket  of  the  train.  "I 
was  telling  John  this  morning-  it's  a  world  of  unexpectancies 
we're  living  in." 

I  closed  my  eyes  again.  Well,  supposing  I  should  meet  her, 
even  then  what  harm  could  be  done  ?  I  would  be  with  another 
girl— and  she  !  she  would  be  with  another—  " 

I  sat  up  suddenly  and  fanned  myself  hard  with  my  handker- 
chief. It  was  very  hot  in  the  train  ;  I  did  not  know  when  I 
had  been  so  hot.  What  a  fool  I  had  been  to  come  anyway  I  I 
ought  to  have  known  in  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  like 
this  ;  a  long,  hot,  disagreeable  journey  at  the  end  of  which  I 
was  sure  of  a  still  more  stupid  entertainment  in  the  company  of 
a  strange  and  uninteresting  girl.  Whew  I  I  mopped  my  face 
with  the  handkerchief  and  then  turning  desperately  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  it. 

We  were  still  in  the  tunnel  and  a  great  gust  of  smoky  air 
came  rushing  into  the  car,  causing  every  one  to  turn  and  look 
in  my  direction  and  several  people  near  by  to  fall  into  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing.  I  myself  got  a  cinder  in  my  eye,  and  as  for 
my  traveling  companion  she  held  up  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
horror  and  gasped  in  a  choking  voice.  I  put  down  the  window 
hastily  and  sat  gazing  out  into  the  darkness  and  rubbing  my 
injured  eye  wrathfully.  Tlie  train  left  the  tunnel,  crossed  the 
Harlem  Bridge,  rushed  through  Mott  Haven  and  soon  we  were 
speeding  rapidly  along  in  the  country,  with  brown  fields  on 
either  side  of  us. 

"  Hough  I  Hough  I  "  went  my  little  old  lady  in  black,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  attack  of  coughing  brought  on  by 
the  cold  air  and  cinders,  "  Hough  I  Hough  I " 
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^'Cougli  away,  little  old  lady,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^'cougli 
away,  that's  right,  never  finish  ! " 

It  gave  me  an  agreeable  feeling  to  know  that  she  was  casting 
wrathful  glances  at  my  silhouette  ;  I  liked  to  think  I  had 
offended  her.  It  also  cheered  me  considerably  to  shake  my  fist 
at  a  group  of  dirty  little  urchins  jumping  up  and  down  on  a 
sand  bank  and  waving  to  the  train  as  it  rushed  by.  Next  I 
murdered  a  fly  that  had  no  business  to  be  living  at  that  time  of 
the  year  anyway  and  then,  very  slowly,  and  with  great  incon- 
venience to  my  traveling  companion,  I  took  down  my  dress  suit 
case  from  the  rack,  opened  it,  took  out  a  book,  and  put  my  suit 
case  back  again.  Thus  lost  to  all  disturbances  from  outside  and 
in,  I  spent  a  good  two  hours  poring  over  my  book,  until  the 
train  pulled  up  at  New  Haven  and  the  funeral  party  left  us. 

At  Springfield  we  changed  cars,  taking  a  train  that  was  wait- 
ing on  a  side  track,  and  was  soon  well  filled  with  men  of  our 
description  —  and  other  men.  They  were  all  looking  rather 
sheepish  as  though  they  had  caught  each  other  in  the  act  of 
something  they  had  rather  not  have  been  caught  in  and  several 
of  them  seemed  a  trifle  nervous,  too,  especially  one  poor  youth 
who  sat  alone  and  every  five  minutes  or  so,  examined  himself 
carefully  from  head  to  foot,  as  though  he  were  afraid  that  some- 
thing might  have  happened  to  his  clothing  in  the  meantime. 

As  the  train  came  to  a  stop  at  Northampton,  my  heart  began 
beating  violently,  but  I  seized  my  dress  suit  case  with  a  firm 
hand  and  pushed  my  way  into  the  aisle  ;  when  I  had  reached 
the  door,  however,  and  found  that  there  was  no  one  on  the  plat- 
form whom  I  knew,  I  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  "  Yet,  I 
may  see  her  later,"  I  thought  to  mj^self,  "there's  no  telling." 

Miss  Boswell  was  not  at  the  station  to  meet  us,  so  Ogden, 
who  knew  the  way  about  the  town,  proceeded  to  conduct  us 
through  the  crowd  to  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  under- 
neath the  track.  When  Vv^e  had  reached  the  road  we  turned  to 
our  right  and  in  a  very  few  moments  arrived  at  the  hotel  in 
which  a  room  had  been  supposedly  engaged  for  us.  We  found 
that  a  large  double  room  with  an  extra  cot  bed  if  necessary  had 
been>  reserved  for  a  Mr.  Boswell  from  New  York,  and  claiming 
this  as  ours,  we  disposed  of  our  dress-suit  cases  and  immediately 
adjourned  to  the  dining  room,  for  it  was  late,  and  after  having 
spent  the  morning  on  the  train  we  were  ravenously  hungry. 
It  was  two,  or  thereabouts  by  the  time  that  we  had  finished 
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dinner  and  as  the  dance  did  not  begin  until  tliree,  we  had  a  half 
hour  or  so  in  Avhicli  to  smoke  a  cigareitte  and  pace  the  front 
piazza  before  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  to  our  room  and 
make  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  occasion.  It  was  while 
we  were  on  our  way  up  to  the  college  that  Boswell  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  front  of  a   florist's  window,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

*' There  I  It  quite  escaped  my  mind  !  We  haven't  sent  them 
any  flowers." 

*' You're  forgetting  the  candy,"  I  suggested,  waving  my  two 
pound  box  of  Huyler's  at  him. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  '*'  the  candy  is  an  extra — the  flowers 
a  necessity  ;  everyone  sends  flowers,  it's  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

*'  Necessity,''  I  observed,  replacing  the  candy  box  in  my  coat 
pocket,  ''is  the  bane  of  life,  it  is  twice  cursed,  it  curseth  him 
that  gives  and  her  that  takes." 

■''Necessity  is,  nevertheless  a  necessity,"  argued  Billings,  "so 
you  may  just  as  well  come  along." 

"  I  can  very  well  understand,"  said  I,  "  how  a  man  who  knows 
a  girl  and  likes  her  tolerably  well  might  wish  to  send  her 
flowers,  but  why  I  should  spend  all  my  pocket  money  in  buying 
Huylers  candy  and  hot  house  flowers  for  a  total  stranger — " 

"  Nonsense  I "  retorted  Billings,  "it's  all  the  more  romantic  if 
you've  never  seen  her  ;  you  certainly  are  the  most  prosaic  fellow 
that  I've  ever  met.  Why,  just  think  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
situation,  man  I " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that's  what  I  am  thinking  of — the  possibili- 
ties." 

Boswell  had  disapjjeared  into  the  florist's  by  this  time  and 
when  we  entered  we  found  him  busily  engaged  examining  the 
interior  of  an  ice  chest. 

"  Roses,"  he  called  to  us  over  his  shoulder,  "are  about  the 
nicest  kind  of  flower  that  there  is,  I  think,  for  such  an  occasion 
as  this." 

"Yes,  or  violets,"  replied  Billings.  "Don't  you  think  your 
sister  would  like  violets,  Ogden  ?" 

"  The  violets  are  selling  for  a  dollar  a  hundred,"  said  the 
florist,  holding  up  a  large  bunch  as  he  spoke. 

"  I'll  take  two  hundred,  please,"  said  Billings  promptly, 
"and  by  the  way,"  he  said  to  me,  "you  might  pay  for  the 
candy  now  ;  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents." 

"  I  will  take  two  dozen  of  these  large  pink  roses,"  called  Bos- 
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well  into  the  ice  chest,  ''  oh  yes  !  and  " — turning  to  me—*'  if  you 
don't  mind  you  might  pay  for  them  out  of  the  money  you  owe 
for  your  ticket,  you  know." 

I  pulled  out  my  pocket-book  slowly  and  produced  money  for 
Boswell's  and  Billing's  flowers. 

''And  now,  what  are  you  going  to  get  ?"  asked  Boswell  with 
a  kindly  interest  in  his  tone. 

"  How  much,''  said  I  to  the  florist  "  are  those  carnations  in  the 
window  there." 

"  Those  there  are  one  dollar  a  dozen,"  he  answered,  making  a 
movement  in  their  direction. 

"And  these?"  said  I,  indicating  some  red  ones  in  a  vase 
near  by. 

"  Oh,  those  !  "  he  replied  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "  those  are 
all  fading,  I'll  give  'em  to  you  cheap,  say  twenty  cents  a  dozen.'* 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I'll  take  half  a  dozen,  please." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Boswell. 

"  Te  he  he,"  sniggered  Billings. 

"Surely,"  cried  Boswell,  "you  aren't  thinking  of  giving  her 
those  !     That  would  be  worse  than  nothing  at  all !  " 

"Of  course,"  I  retorted,  "but  ten  cents  worse  would  be  bet- 
ter than  a  dollar's  worse,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Boswell,  with  irritation  in  his  voice,  "you 
must  get  something  and  hurry  up,  do." 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  desperately,  "give  me  a  dozen  of  those 
carnations  in  the  window,  then." 

•'Two  dozen,  you  mean,"  corrected  Boswell. 

"Oh,  yes  !"  said  I.  "  Two  dozen  of  course,  three  dozen,  five 
dozen  and  the  jar  besides,  if  necessary." 

The  florist,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  counted  out  two 
dozen  large  carnations,  and  then,  with  our  burdens  in  our  arms, 
we  continued  on  our  way. 

"There,"  said  Boswell,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  a  large  red 
brick  building  on  a  hill,  "  there  is  the  college,  and  that  is  Seelye 
Hall,"  whereupon  he  and  Billings,  two  promising  young  archi- 
tects, fell  to  discussing  Seelye  Hall  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  As  for  me,  when  I  found  that  we  were  really  on  the 
campus  I  became  extremely  nervous  and  the  terrible  thought 
kept  ringing  in  my  head  : 

"  Shall  I  meet  her,  shall  I  meet  her,  shall  I  meet  her  ?  " 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  reach  our  destination  from  Seelye 
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Hall ;  we  walked  for  a  sliort  distance  down  an  asphalt  drive, 
turned  to  our  left  and  came  to  a  good  sized  red  brick  house, 
which  Boswell  chose  out  of  a  number  of  similar  houses  ;  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  piazza  we  pulled  the  bell  and  waited. 

When  the  door  opened  I  was  standing  a  little  back  of  the 
others  and  so  caught  a  very  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  hall  ;  but 
as  Boswell  stepped  forward  my  view  was  unobstructed  and  the 
sight  that  I  beheld  caused  my  heart  to  give  a  tremendous  thump 
and  my  head  to  reel  till  I  grasped  at  the  door  for  support.  I 
felt  in  a  dazed  sort  of  fashion  that  Billings  had  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  Boswell  afterwards  said  that  he  thought  I  had 
been  taken  with  a  stroke.  I  did  not  see  the  terrified  look  in 
Bosweirs  face  so  graphically  described  by  Billings  later,  how- 
ever ;  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  gaze  of  astonishment  fixed  on 
me  by  some  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  ;  all  that  I  saw,  all  that  I  knew, 
was  that  there  in  front  of  me  dressed  in  a  gown  of  fluffy  pink, 
she  stood  and  that  she,  turning  in  quick  succession  from  pink  to 
white,  from  white  to  pink,  was  looking  at  me. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  it  may  have  been  a  second,  it  may 
have  been  five  minutes,  it  may  have  been  an  hour,  until  con- 
sciousness gradually  dawned  upon  me.  I  released  my  grasp  of 
the  door,  I  shook  myself  free  from  Billings'  detaining  hand, 
and  brushing  Boswell  to  one  side  as  though  he  were  a  mere  ob- 
stacle in  my  pathway,  I  stepped  up  to  Miss  Marguerite  Curtis 
and  placed  in  her  hands  the  flowers  that  I  had  brought. 

"For — for  me,"  she  murmured,  and  her  voice  was  the  sweet- 
est music  I  had  heard  for  months. 

I  tried  to  answer  "j^es,"  but  my  throat  was  dry  and  my 
tongue  seemed  fastened  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  so  I  continued 
to  look  at  her  instead,  whereupon  she  bent  her  head  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  flowers. 

And  then,  just  at  this  moment,  a  heavy  hand  fell  like  iron  on 
my  shoulder  and  turning  quickly  I  beheld  Boswell's  eyes  fixed 
on  me  with  a  look  that  at  any  other  time  would  have  melted  me 
completely  ;  at  the  present,  however,  it  merely  sufficed  to  loosen 
my  tongue  from  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  "Boswell,"  said  I, 
giving  him  back  look  for  look,  "  what  do  you  suppose  your  sis- 
ter will  say  when  she  hears  you  couldn't  find  a  tall  bru —  "  But 
I  got  no  farther  ;  for  suddenly  there  appeared  before  us  an  ap- 
parition all  in  white,  which  grabbing  Boswell  by  the  hand  cried, 

"  Here   you  are,    you  dear  old  boy  and  Mr.  Billings  too,  I 
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am  so  glad  to  see  you  both.  Miss  Wilbnr  will  be  down  at  once, 
Ogden  ;  and  did  you  bring, — oh  where! — "  She  stopped.  I 
looked  at  Ogden.  For  a  second  or  two  there  was  a  pause,  and 
then  Billings  cried  in  a  hearty  voice  : 

"The  fact  was,  Miss  Boswell,  Odgen  couldn't  find  a  tall  bru- 
nette of  the  description  you  sent.  Don't  blame  him  though, 
poor  boy,  he  tried  his  best,  he  really  did." 

A  dark  shadow  crossed  Miss  Boswell's  face  and  she  bit  her 
lip.  And  then — oh  wonder  of  wonders  ! — what  did  she  do  but 
turn  to  Miss  Marguerite  Curtis  and  exclaim  : 

"Well,  Marguerite,  you  cannot  have  a  partner,  then." 

"What!"  I  cried. 

"What  !"  cried  Billings  and  Boswell  together. 

"  I  am  Miss  Curtis'  partner,"  said  I. 

"You  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Boswell. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  cried  Marguerite  to  Miss  Boswell,  "it's,  it's 
all  turned  out  so  unexpectedly,  it's — " 

"ISTotat  all,"  I  interrupted;  "that  is  to  say,  I  mean  j^es, 
quite  so,  or  rather  no.  Well,  the  truth  of  it  is,"  I  cried  with  a 
rush,  "  you  see  in  me  the  tall  brunette." 

"You  ?"  cried  Miss  Boswell  and  Marguerite  together. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  turning  to  Boswell  for  aid,  "  isn't  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Boswell  in  a  weak  voice,  "  Ask 
Billings." 

"What  are  you  all  talking  about?"  cried  Miss  Boswell  in 
bewildered  dismay. 

"  Tell  them,  Billings,"  said  I ;  so  Billings  explained. 

"Well,  of  all  coincidences  that  I  ever  heard  of  yet!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Boswell,  after  he  had  finished,  "this  is  the  very, 
very  greatest  one.  To  think,  Marguerite,  that  when  you  chose 
a  tall  brunette  on  purpose —  " 

I  looked  at  Marguerite. 

"  *  Man  proposes,' — "  she  murmured,  lowering  her  eyelids. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  no  one  could  hear  save 
herself. 

"And  girl?" 

But  she  didn't  answer  that  until  later. 

Eloise  Gately  Beers. 
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A  Portrait. 

Only  a  pictured  face !    A  face  of  the  long  ago  : 
The  face  of  a  little  maid,  some  mother's  pride,  I  know. 
Only  the  face  of  a  child,  demure,  serene  and  sweet, 
Of  one  who  in  the  future  will  strongly,  bravely  meet 
Disheartening  revelations  which  time  will  surely  bring. 
But  though  both  pain  and  sorrow  her  tender  heart  will  wring, 
I  know  from  her  thoughtful  eyes,  her  broad  and  serious  brow, 
She  will  face  her  coming  troubles  as  she  faces  me  just  now, 
With  her  small  hands  clasped  before  her  in  loving  trustfulness. 
Her  lips  which  seem  just  opening  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 
Such  is  the  tender  story  a  pictured  face  may  show, 
Tlie  picture  of  a  little  maid,  a  maid  of  the  long  ago  I 

Linda  Hall. 


John  de  Coiircy  lifted  up  his  huge  frame  from  the  couch  and 
stretched  lazily.     A  yawn  which  resounded  through  the  small 

vaulted  chamber  completed  this 

The  de  Courcy  Privilege     operation  and   he   began  to  pace 

heavily  to  and  fro,  four  steps 
one  way,  four  steps  hack,  like  a  caged  beast.  A  frown  added 
to  his  fierce  aspect  and  it  was  small  wonder  that  a  little  man 
who  dangled  a  bunch  of  keys  in  one  hand,  retreated  discreetly 
behind  the  great  iron  door,  after  having  peered  cautiously 
within. 

''Wilt  breakfast.  Sir  de  Courcy  ?"  came  in  a  conciliating  tone 
through  the  crack. 

His  answer  came  back  like  the  roar  of  a  lion.  ''Will  I  break- 
fast, sir?     Will  I  breakfast  ?    Do  I  usually  breakfast  ?    Do  I—'' 

The  door  clanged  again  and  a  sound  of  scuttling  footsteps 
died  away  down  the  corridor.  De  Courcy's  stern  features 
relaxed,  he  threw  himself  back  upon  the  one  article  of 
furniture  in  the  room  and  gave  vent  to  unrestrained  mirth. 
When  de  Courcy  laughed  the  fierceness  of  his  graj^  eyes  melted 
into  the  most  contagious  of  twinkles ;  a  deep,  almost  feminine 
dimple  cut  into  the  strength  of  his  chin,  and  his  peals  of  merri- 
ment were  wont  to  make  the  rafters  ring.  In  short,  in  the 
former  days  when  de  Courcy  had  laughed  the  world  had  always 
laughed  with  him. 

On  this  occasion  his  mirth  was  scarce  under  control  when, 
with  a  deal  of  clatter,  the  rusty  door  swung  again  on  its  hinges 
and  the  warder  reentered,  bearing  a  stoop  of  steaming  broth. 
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He  appeared  much,  relieved  at  the  altered  mood  of  his  prisoner 
and  even  ventured  to  seat  himself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
couch — nearest  the  door.  There  was  a  space  of  silence  while  de 
Courcy  partook  of  his  frugal  repast,  but  at  last  the  warder 
entered  into  a  tentative  conversation. 

'*  Thine  appetite  seems  whetted  by  confinement,"  he  began 
genially,  ^^but  I  imagine  it  never  needed  much  encouragement." 
There  was  no  reply,  and  he  went  on  a  trifle  nervously,  "  Come, 
de  Courcy,  if  thou  wouldst  but  show  some  interest  in  it,  I  have 
gay  news  for  you  to-day  of  thine  enemy,  the  king."' 

"  I  do  not  so  regard  the  king,"  said  the  prisoner  gravely. 

*^Ah,  but  others  do  so  for  you  then."  continued  his  com- 
panion. ''But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  rumors  of  his 
predicament  which  reached  mine  ears  yester-even  would  beguile 
even  you  to  merriment." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  de  Courcy. 

The  warder  settled  himself  to  his  unusual  pleasure  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  his  stalwart  charge,  with  a  countenance  be- 
tokening as  much  anxiety  as  satisfaction.  There  was  always 
the  unexpected  to  expect  from  de  Courcy. 

"  It  seems,"  he  began,  **' that  his  majesty  is  in  great  quest  of 
valor  and  like  to  search  long  ere  he  finds  that  of  suitable 
mettle.     Hast  heard  of  the  Count  de  Villiers  ?" 

De  Courcy  nodded.     ''  By  reputation,"  he  said  briefly. 

'•'Aye,  there's  the  trouble,"  said  the  gaoler.  '^  The  knights  of 
King  John^s  train  also  know  him  by  reputation  and  the  result 
thereof  is  that  some  make  most  plausible  excuse  against  fighting 
him  and  others  more  courageous  do  not  meet  with  the  king's 
approval.  For  this  is  the  matter.  An  English  knight  hath  in 
some  manner  so  insulted  this  French  favorite  that  he  has  sent 
a  challenge  to  the  king  direct,  demanding  satisfaction.  The 
king  of  France  knows  and  approves  the  business  and  our  own 
worthy  sovereign  is  roused  to  a  pitch  of  unexampled  fury  at 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  match  for  de  Villiers." 

''But,"  interposed  de  Courcy,  "dost  mean  that  there  is  no 
knight  of  England  of  sufficient  ability  and  courage  to  under- 
take so  small  a  matter  ?" 

"A  small  matter  indeed,  sir  I  It  is  more  than  that  to  meet 
the  count  in  single  combat.  Though  no  doubt,  were  John 
de  Courcy  in  favor  again,  our  king's  search  would  be  less 
protracted." 


I 
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*'  The  Englisli  cannot  all  have  become  cowards  since  the  days 
when  I  lived  among  them,"  muttered  the  ])risoner. 

"But  so  it  doth  appear  I  It  is  humorous,  de  Courcy,  is't 
not  ?"  squeaked  the  warder,  quite  unstrung  at  the  success  of  his 
gossip.     ''If  you,  now,  were—" 

Crash  I  The  unexpected  had  happened.  The  end  of  the 
couch  which  had  been  sustaining  de  Courcy's  massive  weight 
flew  high  into  the  air  and  the  goaler  lay  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
The  next  moment  the  door  clanged  loudly  shut,  leaving  the 
prisoner  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  strange  mixture  of  scorn,  wrath  and  amusement  was  on 
bis  face.  "  Sure  it  is,"  he  murmured  aloud,  "  that  I  have  seen 
no  Englishman  save  a  coward  these  past  three  years."  Then 
suddenly  his  expression  changed.  Clasping  bis  bead  witb  both 
bands,  be  bowed  it  upon  the  narrow  grated  window  ledge,  and 
groaned. 

At  the  same  time  that  de  Courcy  was  giving  way  to  this 
unnatural  weakness  a  consultation  was  going  on  in  another 
part  of  the  realm  which,  if  he  might  have  beard,  would  have 
cut  short  that  groan  in  the  making.  King  John's  inner  cham- 
ber was  that  morning  the  scene  of  an  earnest  conference,  in  the 
course  of  whicb  John  de  Courcy's  name  bad  assumed  an  ever 
increasing  degree  of  importance.     The  king  was  speaking. 

"I  recall  the  man,  indeed,  and  his  offense.  De  Courcy — de 
Courcy.  He  was  huge  to  tbe  point  of  grotesqueness.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  And  a  favorite  among  tbe  other  squires.  Well,  to  need  a 
man  is  an  effective  salve  to  a  quarrel." 

"His  offense  was  too  persistent  court  to  tbe  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  of  Bath,  was  it  not?"  queried  one  of  the  councilors. 
"And  if  I  but  remember  correctly,  tbe  lady  was  only  less  rebel- 
lious in  tbe  matter  than  her  suitor.  But  might  not  Sir  Robert's 
view  of  things  change  under  these  extenuating  circumstances  ?" 

"Whether  it  does  or  not,"  returned  tbe  king  somewhat  an- 
grily, "is  of  small  account  to  me  in  tbe  present  crisis.  I 
conceded  mucb  in  once  punisbing  so  usefnl  a  follower  at  bis 
request.  If  there  is  no  more  equal  match  for  de  Villiers  than 
this  de  Courcy,  we  must  procure  him  with  all  speed." 

"It  is  certain,"  returned  one  of  the  younger  knights,  "that 
in  bim  you  will  find  more  than  our  French  braggart  can  handle. 
His  skill  at  tbe  lance  was  wont  to  make  all  who  witnessed  it 
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marvel.  He  was  ever  the  most  popular  as  lie  was  the  biggest 
of  the  English  squires." 

''It  is  afi&rmed,"  interposed  another,  "that  even  his  warder 
fears  while  he  worships  de  Courcy." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  king,  rising  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
missal, "we  need  then  waste  no  further  time  in  parley.  Let 
John  de  Courcy  be  summoned  without  delay.  We  will  at  least 
test  his  ability  to  defend  the  English  honor." 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  one  by  one  the  coun- 
cilors bowed  themselves  out  in  quiet  dignity.  Once  without, 
however,  chaos  broke  loose  among  the  knights.  Within  the 
hour  messengers  were  despatched  to  the  castle  which  held  de 
Courcy  prisoner  and  to  the  Count  de  Villiers.  The  news  of 
the  proposed  release  of  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  prime 
favorite  in  the  king^s  train  traveled  like  wild-fire  and  the  toasts 
that  were  drunk  to  his  name  that  night  were  numberless. 
Again  and  again,  indeed,  the  name  of  the  Lady  Alexa  of  Bath 
was  coupled  with  his  and  in  such  wise  the  feasting  lasted  well 
into  the  night.  And  so  a  name  well-nigh  forgotten  sprang  once 
more  into  life,  while  its  bearer  still,  but'  for  the  last  hour,  sat 
alone  with  low-bowed  head  in  a  slowly  darkening  dungeon. 

The  preparations  for  the  lists  were  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
English  nobility  were  called  to  its  attendance,  and  the  fair  of 
the  land  anticipated  the  event  in  no  less  degree  than  did  her 
gallants.  As  for  de  Yilliers,  he  had  arrived  in  England  with  a 
highly  beribboned  train  and  was  awaiting  the  appointed  day 
with  carefullj^  concealed  apprehension.  Stories  of  de  Courcy's 
prowess,  strength,  popularity  and  size  were  current,  and  many 
reached  the  Frenchman's  ears,  until,  forsooth,  he  began  to 
expect  to  hear  "  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum  I"  roared  across  the  tilting 
ground.  The  antagonists  had  been  kept  from  meeting.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  jousting  was  an  open  field  near  the  castle,  a 
fine  natural  tilting  ground,  and  one  much  favored  by  the  king 
in  the  summer  months.  The  field  was  almost  surrounded  by 
open  woods,  save  for  two  approaches  to  the  highway,  and  on 
either  side  pavillions  were  built  for  the  spectators,  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  in  the  regular  tilting  yard. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  great  event  dawned  bright  and  fair. 
De  Villiers  and  his  train  arrived  long  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  took  up  their  position  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field. 
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Gradually  the  spectators  began  to  throng  the  spot  and  took 
their  places  to  await  the  king's  coming.  About  John's  pavil- 
lion  were  grouped  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  a  galaxy  of 
beauty  it  was,  but  among  them  all  none  was  fairer  than  the 
Lady  Alexa  of  Bath.  She  sat  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  almost  at  the  king's  side.  One  of  the  court  beauties  she 
was,  but  the  lady  of  Bath  had  not  appeared  in  public  for  two 
seasons,  and  her  presence  now  was  received  as  a  good  omen. 
At  length  trumpeters  appeared  across  the  field  and  blew  three 
long  blasts.  Shouts  of  "  The  king  I  The  king  !"  arose  and  the 
whole  assemblage  stood  while  John  rode  slowly  across  to  the 
seat  prepared  for  him.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  and  then 
once  more  came  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  a  herald  proclaimed 
the  jousting  begun. 

De  Villiers,  small,  wiry,  on  a  pure  white  mount,  grasped  his 
lance  and  started  forward.  But  where  was  his  antagonist  ? 
All  eyes  strained  toward  the  turn  of  the  road  down  which  he 
must  surely  come.  He  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  an  ever  increas- 
ing thunderous  beat  proclaims  his  approach.  The  next  instant 
arose  from  the  multitude  a  great  cry,  as  from  one  throat. 
Standing  high  in  the  stirrups  of  the  king's  hugest  gray  charger 
was  John  de  Courcy.  He  was  completely  covered  with  heavy 
black  armor  and  while  he  waved  aloft  a  glittering  spear  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  he  was  reining  his  steed  on  to  still  greater 
frenzy.  The  gray  plunged  forward  at  a  terrific  pace  and  the 
two  together  seemed  more  the  avenging  power  of  death  itself 
than  its  human  agent.  For  a  second  de  Villiers  stood  trans- 
fixed. Then  the  white  mare  reared,  wheeled  about  and  bolted. 
The  excited  onlookers  saw  his  spurs  dig  deep  furrows  in  the 
animal's  side  as  it  sped  back  whence  it  had  come  and  de 
Courcy,  unable  to  check  his  furious  speed,  thundered  on  after 
his  fleeing  adversary  until  both  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
down  the  highway. 

Then  the  shouts  and  applause  shook  the  very  ground  of  that 
place.  All  had  occurred  so  quickly  that  the  truth  seemed 
impossible  of  realization,  and  when  de  Courcy  reappeared  on 
a  quiet  trot,  and  with  his  enormous  helmet  thrown  back  to  show 
the  meiriest  face  that  English  sun  e'er  shone  on,  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm reigned.  The  hero  rode  before  the  king,  dismounted, 
and  dofiing  his  helmet  altogether,  dropped  to  one  knee.  Amid 
a  sudden  silence  the  king  drew  his  sword  and  touched  de 
Courcy's  shoulder. 
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''Rise,  Sir  Jolm  de  Courcy  !"  he  cried,  ''and  ask  of  me  any 
favor  whatsoever.     It  is  granted  ere  you  ask  it  I" 

The  spectators  leaned  forward  in  eager  suspense.  Specula- 
tions were  hazarded.  "  Money  r'  whispered  some.  "For  the 
lady,''  ventured  others.  But  among  those  who  knew  him  best 
was  said,  "He  will  ask  some  strange  thing.  Mark  it."  Still 
Sir  John  stood  uncertain  before  the  king. 

"Come,  speak,"  he  urged.  "Surely,  thou  hast  some  wish, 
Sir  John." 

Suddenly  the  dimple  in  de  Courcy's  chin  deepened. 

"Your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  I  have  one  wish,  but  that  lies  in 
another's  power  to  bestow.  Since  you  insist  upon  granting 
some  boon,  I  will  choose  this.  It  is  uncommon  chilly  out  o' 
doors  of  an  English  autumn  and  I  am  used  to  a  warm  and 
sheltering  confinement.  Grant  to  me  and  to  my  descendants 
the  privilege  of  remaining  covered  before  the  king  of  England." 

Amid  shouts  of  laughter  the  king  replied  genially,  "  Put  on 
thy  helmet.  Sir  John.  It  assuredly  has  become  thee  well  this 
day." 

No  one  had  noted  the  departure  of  de  Villiers'  followers,  but 
now  they  were  nowhere  in  sight,  and  the  field  was  empty  save 
for  the  best  and  the  bravest  in  all  merry  England.  Before  this 
whole  assembly  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  after  making  deep  obei- 
sance to  the  king,  turned  to  a  lady  near  his  side  and  bent  over 
her  extended  hand. 

"And  thou,  Lady  Alexa,  wilt  thou  grant  one  favor  to  an 
unworthy  servitor,  as  has  the  king  ?" 

And  Alexa  answered,  with  a  reflection  of  de  Courcy's  twinkle 
in  her  own  blue  eyes, 

"  'Tis  granted  ere  you  ask  it.  Sir  John  I" 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey. 


EDITORIAL 

An  announcement  of  greater  interest  to  the  members  and 
graduates  of  Smith  College  can  liardly  be  imagined  than  the 
announcement  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  senators,  has  granted  the  college  a  charter  to 
establish  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  and  requirements  of  the  society  can  best  be 
shown  by  quoting  three  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution. 

II.  The  object  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship  and  friendship  among  students  and  gradu- 
ates of  American  colleges. 

III.  The  members  of  the  Chapter  can  be  elected  primarily 
from  the  best  scholars  of  the  graduating  classes,  secondly  from 
those  graduates  of  said  college  whose  post-graduate  work  enti- 
tles them  to  such  honor,  and  lastly,  from  any  persons  distin- 
guished in  letters,  science,  or  education ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  selection  from  each  graduating  class  shall  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  number  graduated.  But  the  chapter  may 
make  further  limitations  or  restrictions. 

IV.  In  addition  to  scholarship,  good  moral  character  shall 
be  a  qualification  of  membership  and  any  member  who  is 
found  to  have  lost  this  qualification  may  be  expelled  from  the 
society  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Whether  or  not  the  action  shall  be  retroactive  is  a  question 
for  the  members  of  the  Chapter  to  determine,  with  other  ques- 
tions of  number  and  requirement.  Letters  from  other  societies 
and  colleges  have  expressed  interest  in  the  scholarship  at  Smith 
and  pleasure  at  its  recognition  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Chapter,  but  however  significant  this  establishment  appears  to 
the  world  outside,  to  our  college  eyes  it  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  structural  revolution. 

Reputations  built  on  repartee  must  needs  go  down  before  it ; 
clubs  claiming  to  be  literary  and  preferring  to  be  social  must 
bear  a  scrutiny  fierce  as  the  "  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon 
a  throne";  while  undiscovered  genius  and  industry  arrive  at 
honor  and  understanding. 
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There  will  be  those  who  say,  ^'  If  I  had  but  known — "  and  let 
not  the  situation  be  without  its  sympathy  !  When  basket-ball 
and  dramatics  are  pointed  out  to  the  entering  student  as  the 
highway  to  distinction,  and  diligent  application  the  occupation 
of  the  mysterious  minority,  the  student — even  an  intellectual 
student — is  too  likely  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing and  postpone  the  business  of  books  till  the  midyear 
cram.  Then,  all  too  late,  she  discovers  that  the  dramatic  hero 
and  athletic  heroine  is  generally  a  steady  student  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  and  continuous  work  is  done  even  by  those 
who  protest  the  loudest,  according  to  the  code  of  the  day,  that 
they  haven't  an  idea  ready  for  exam.  Then  the  student  is 
justly  enough  aggrieved.  Why,  she  demands,  was  there  not  a 
more  obvious  emphasis  placed  upon  the  day's  work  and  a  deeper 
inspiration  offered  her. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  to  furnish  this  emphasis  and  inspiration, 
and  with  the  publicity  of  its  membership  another  problem  is 
introduced — the  problem  of  published  marks. 

The  advantages  of  a  different  system  are  accepted  by  the 
student  body  without  much  thought  or  comment,  but  when 
thought  and  comment  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  situation 
changes.  The  student  who  is  interested  in  her  work  is  inter- 
ested in  the  result  and  while  this  official  mark  does  not  contain 
this  result,  it  is  at  least  the  registered  opinion  by  which  the 
office  judges  it.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  an  official  warn- 
ing comes  as  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  while  a  knowl- 
edge of  marks  would  advise  a  student,  not  of  the  impression 
she  is  making  with  her  work,  but  of  the  impression  her  work  is 
making  with  her  instructor.  A  student  working  for  marks  is 
not  an  ennobling  spectacle,  but  it  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  student  not  working  at  all.  Moreover — and  let  it 
not  be  imputed  to  me  for  evil  that  I  suggest  it— once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  error  in  official 
judgment  and  the  right  of  protest  should  be  in  courtesy 
granted  to  the  weaker  side. 

But  this  is  aside  from  the  subject  that  immediately  concerns 
us— the  introduction  of  the  Zeta  Chapter.  Acting  retroactively— 
if  it  be  so  ordained — it  will  bless  her  who  worked  without  hope  of 
blessing  or  reward  aside  from  the  peculiar  returns  of  her  work, 
and  in  the  future  it  will  deepen  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
college  and  place  a  steady  and  compelling  emphasis  upon  the 
real  purposes  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 
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The  rabbit  cried,  "  The  world  is  brown  !" 

The  jay  affirmed,  "It's  blue  !" 
The  minnow  said,  "  It's  very  wet ! 

You  can't  deny  that's  true." 

And  the  freshman,  entering  the  college,  finds  it  such  a  minia- 
ture of  the  outside  life,  such  a  world  in  itself,  that  at  times  she 
catches  herself  almost  questioning  the  existence  of  a  larger 
sphere  of  opportunities  than  that  which  opens  about  her.  For 
practical  purposes  her  life  is  bounded  by  the  customs  and 
standards  inside  the  college  gates.  She  realizes  this  dimly  in 
her  freshman  3^ear,  when  she  is  stripped  of  the  external  advan- 
tages or  handicaps  her  previous  life  has  bestowed  on  her,  and 
meets  her  class-mates  on  the  same  social  plane.  As  sophomore 
on  the  victorious  basket-ball  team,  moments  of  glory  are  vouch- 
safed to  her,  which  to  the  unenlightened  outsider  are  altogether 
unintelligible.  The  social  ups  and  downs  in  junior  life,  and 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  last  year,  she  now  understands  can 
never  be  fully  appreciated  beyond  the  mystic  circle  of  the 
campus.  Indeed,  she  has  many  chances  to  realize  this  peculiar 
life  of  a  college— this  paradoxical  mixture  of  isolation  and 
anticipation  of  the  normal  life.  But  never  does  she  feel  its  full 
significance  until  she  leaves  her  college  for  good  and  all.  She 
has  made  her  mistakes,  she  has  gained  her  experience ;  and 
now,  with  a  clean  slate  and  a  chart  in  hand  of  shoals  and  rocks 
ahead,  she  enters  into  the  world  of  men  and  women.  The 
pretty  soap-bubble  of  her  college  days  has  burst — the  bubble 
where  the  road  was  so  gaily  reflected,  and  the  gray  tints  so 
brightly  hued.  But  it  has  left  behind  it  a  store  of  useful 
memories  and  dancing  pictures,  and  something,  too,  of  genuine 
wisdom. 
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But,  alack,  before  this  stage  is  reached  the  freshman  is  apt  to 
experience  many  growing-pains  of  adaptation.  Among  these 
none  is  so  valuable,  in  the  point  of  wisdom  it  brings,  as  the 
ability  to  understand  natures  uncongenial  to  her  own.  To  see 
behind  the  alien  mask  a  kindred  soul,  to  understand  where  the 
shoe  pinches  her  neighbor,  this  she  finds  not  only  the 
secret  of  popular  success,  but  of  a  spring  of  sympathy  that 
heightens  the  interest  of  her  life,  both  to  herself  and  others. 
Brunette  cannot  ''stand"  Blondine,  and,  with  a  sour  face,  sets 
herself  the  task  of  getting  acquainted.  To  her  surprise,  the 
thing  gains  in  interest  as  she  proceeds  in  her  discoveries.  For 
timidity  has  passed  as  sullenness,  and  a  desire  for  friends  min- 
gled with  an  underestimate  of  self,  a  repellant  awkwardness. 
Perhaps  Brunette  will  never  "go  crazy"  about  Blondine,  but 
she  has  saved  herself  from  walking,  head  in  the  air,  over  a 
class-mate. 

There  are  many  girls  who  become  easily  discouraged  by  the 
mountain-difi&culties  in  their  lives.  At  such  times  we  see  the 
wisest  of  these  sit  down  by  the  roadside  and,  book  in  hand, 
forget  their  troubles  in  the  perplexities  of  the  characters  in  the 
tale.  The  time  passes  happily,  and  when  they  lay  down  their 
book  and  look  upon  the  impassable  mountain,  it  is  only  a 
manageable  hill,  and  with  a  shout  of  delight  they  are  up  and 
away  to  the  top.  This  use  of  literature  is  too  rarely  taken 
advantage  of.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says,  poetry  is  the  criticism 
of  life,  and  an  hour  spent  over  a  favorite  work  of  fiction  may 
give  us  more  real  insight  into  our  difficulties  than  many  a  mid- 
night discussion  of  college  affairs.  And  not  only  in  times  of 
perplexity  can  the  poets  and  authors  serve  as  a  refuge — they 
are  invaluable  as  guides  for  every  day.  It  is  they  who  lift  the 
mask  off  our  neighbor's  face  and  show  us  his  true  features  line 
for  line.  It  is  they  who  lead  us  far  from  our  home-valley, 
beyond  the  sun-peaks,  into  stranger  planes  and  busy  cities,  of 
whose  existence  we  had  no  inkling  before.  When  we  dwell 
again  in  the  valley,  and  welcome  travelers  passing  through,  we 
do  not  cry  out,  in  our  ignorance,  at  the  strangeness  of  their 
faces,  but  say,  "We  have  been  far  away,  too,  and  have  seen 
what  they  have  seen,  and  understand  the  look,  that  is  not  ours, 
in  their  eyes." 
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The  Brook 

Where  the  water  flashes  in  clouds  of  snow 

And  shatters  to  mist  on  the  rocks  below, 

Where  it  dances  in  silver  down  ebony  stairs. 

And  the  gray  crag  grows  fair  with  the  mantle  it  wears — 

Oh,  leave  your  care  and  come  away 

Where  waters  dash  in  foam  and  spray. 

Where  the  water  drips  like  glistening  pearls 
Dropped  from  their  strings  by  laughing  girls, 
Where  the  dank  moss  broiders  the  glistening  wall, 
And  fronds  of  marsh  fern  stand  fragrant  and  tall — 

Oh,  leave  your  toil  and  come  away 

Where  rocks  are  steeped  in  dripping  spray. 

Where  the  water  sleeps  in  emerald  light 
And  foam  flecks  gather  like  lilies  white, 
Where  the  blue-flag  borrows  the  hue  of  the  sky, 
And  daisies  shine  white  as  clouds  that  sail  by — 

Oh,  leave  your  grief  and  come  away, 

Where  the  shadows  flicker  all  the  day. 

—The  Mt.  Holyoke, 
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The  Potent  Hour 

When  would  I  be  with  thee  ?    Dear  Love,  the  while 
Thou  wanderest,  singing,  through  green  sunlit  fields, 

Drinking  the  perfumes  that  the  summer  yields, 
Marking  with  mirth  each  swiftly  trodden  mile. 
Fain  would  I  tread  with  thee  such  gladsome  ways — 

Make  me  thy  comrade  in  these  joyous  days. 

When  would  I  be  with  thee  ?    A  dearer  time, 

When  wintry  grief  hath  stilled  the  merry  rhyme  ;  * 

Nor  joy  nor  gladness  holds  one-half  the  power 
That  sorrow  doth,  for  rare  companionship. 
If  ever  bitter  cup  must  touch  thy  lip 

I  choose  to  be  with  thee  in  thy  dark  hour. 

Clara  E.  Frank  '03. 

At  Dawn 

If  after  weary  hours  of  midnight  pain 

Rent  thro'  the  black  by  light'ning  flash  of  fear 
I  stole  forth  in  the  dawn's  pearl  light  again 

And  found  the  world  all  sweet  and  fresh  and  clear, 
And  straying  where  the  morning-glories  raise 

Their  pink  and  purple  chalice  to  the  blue, 
I  drank  in  all  the  glory  of  new  days 

Of  hope  and  life  and  love  and  God,  so  you 
Come  singing  thro'  the  rose-hung  garden,  dear, 

Bringing  the  comfort  of  your  kiss  and  smile, 
Tho'  dawn  were  e'er  so  short,  how  could  I  fear 

Henceforth  that  past  or  any  after- while  ? 

Nora  Elizabeth  Barnhart  ex- 98. 

A  school  garden  has  been  defined  as  one  which  performs  some  educational 

function  in  the  school  with  which  it  is  connected.      They  have  long  since 

become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  educational  systems 

School  Gardens    of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  fact,  Germany 

has  had  them  for  nearly  eighty  years,  but  only  during 

the  last  thirty-five  has  the  movement  in  behalf  of  their  establishment  become 
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widespread.  The  approval  which  it  has  met  in  Huch  countrieB  as  Austria, 
Sweden.  Holhind,  France  and  Russia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  one  hun- 
dred thousiuid  now  exist  in  Europe.  They  have  shown  themselves  to  Im*  of 
great  practical  value,  as  for  example,  in  Belgium,  wjiere  they  have  been  a 
means  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  which  is  a  valuable 
industry  for  that  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  importance 
attached  to  the  school  gardens  has  been  mainly  on  economic  lines,  and  they 
have  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts,  with  a  view  to  making 
"better  gardeners,  fruit-growers  and  agriculturists." 

In  the  United  States,  the  school  garden  is  still  generally  regarded  as  a  new 
departure,  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  recent  impetus  given  to  nature  study, 
which  "tends  to  correct  an  error  of  traditional  school  education  by  opening 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  child  the  door  of  the  school  room  to  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  nature,  the  child's  dear  companion  and  teacher.*'  With  this 
in  view,  the  school  garden  in  America  has  a  broader  function  th<in  simply  to 
give  agricultural  instruction,  but  endeavors  "  to  afford  the  growing  boy  and 
girl  an  opportunity  for  a  many-sided  development."  However,  the  school 
garden  has  only  recently  been  introduced  here  and  then  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  individual  workers,  so  that  only  in  comparatively  few  cases  has  the 
support  of  the  educational  authorities  been  secured.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  work,  as  have  other 
organizations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  general  way,  the  prac- 
tical side  may  be  said  to  be  subordinated  to  the  consideration  of  the  garden 
as  an  agent  of  intellectual  training. 

In  this  country  two  different  methods  in  conducting  the  school  garden 
have  been  followed,  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  being  usually  determined 
by  the  facilities  of  the  school  as  regards  land  and  money.  The  more  common 
method  is  the  cooperative,  which  is  suited  to  the  majority  of  city  schools 
where  only  a  small  area  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  children 
take  turns  in  preparing  the  soil,  digging,  planting,  etc.,  the  garden  being  the 
common  property  of  those  classes  which  participate  in  these  occupations.  A 
garden  of  this  kind  fulfils  an  important  mission  in  supplying  a  varietj'  of 
material  to  supplement  the  class-room  study  of  natural  science.  If  possible, 
it  is  located  within  the  school  yard  and  its  size  is  thus  determined  by  the 
amount  of  available  laud.  The  expense  is  usually  not  very  great  after  the 
first  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  as  most  of  the  labor  can  be  performed 
by  the  pupils,  who  in  many  cases  also  provide  much  of  the  material  to  be 
planted. 

Such  a  garden  has  a  distinct  advantage,  in  that  it  can  be  treated  as  a  unit 
and  thus  laid  out  according  to  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  so  that  it 
often  becomes  an  important  factor  in  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  Of 
course  beauty  must  be  subordinated  in  the  end  to  utility,  but  this  fact  relates 
chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  plants  that  are  grown,  rather  than  to  their 
subsequent  arrangement. 

The  individual  system  differs  chiefly  in  that  the  garden  is  divided  up  into 
small  plots  of  ground,  each  of  which  is  assigned  to  one  child,  who  is  entirely 
responsible  for  its  cultivation.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  greater  demand  on 
the  time  and  lalwr  of  the  individual,  and  also  requires  a  much  larger  area, 
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estimated  as  five  times  the  amount  needed  for  a  cooperative  garden,  while 
the  expense  has  been  rated  as  high  as  $1.35  per  year  for  each  pupil,  though 
this  would  doubtless  be  reduced  after  the  garden  had  once  been  put  in  work- 
ing order.  Such  gardejis  are  therefore  more  easily  procured  in  rural  districts, 
but  if  the  land  is  available,  they  can  be  made  of  great  value  in  the  city. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  it  fixes  responsibility  upon  the 
individual,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  plot  becomes  a  guide  to  the  amount 
of  criticism  and  help  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  awakens  a  sense  of  personal  interest  which,  combined  with  friendly 
rivalry,  becomes  a  means  of  arousing  greater  effort  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
work. 

A  garden  of  this  kind  is  valuable  in  giving  to  each  pupil  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  gardening  operations.  "The  only  way  to  learn  how  plants  grow 
is  to  grow  them  and  personal  investigation  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can 
become  intelligently  interested  in  anything  that  lives  and  grows."  By  the 
inevitable  law  of  cause  and  effect,  the  greater  the  interest  which  the  child 
gives  to  the  work,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  training  received. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  is  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily 
to  landscape  effects,  though  by  its  order  and  neatness  it  can  be  made  to 
present  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Among  the  most  successful  gardens  directly  connected  with  school  work 
is  that  belonging  to  the  George  Putnam  Grammar  School  in  Roxbury,  which 
was  started  in  1891.  It  was  located  in  the  school  yard,  the  children  working 
together  to  transform  most  unpromising  land  into  the  necessary  state  of 
fertility.  It  was  divided  up  into  lots,  but  no  attempt  made  to  assign  them  to 
individuals.  Only  native  wild  plants  were  used  at  first,  brought  by  the 
children  from  the  surrounding  woods,  but  later  cultivated  species,  ferns  and 
vegetables  were  also  introduced.  About  four  years  ago  a  kitchen  garden 
was  established,  where  each  child  was  assigned  to  a  particular  plot  and 
allowed  to  plant  any  vegetables  or  flowers  desired,  the  produce  becoming  the 
property  of  the  cultivator.  The  work  is  done  in  the  early  morning,  late 
afternoon,  or  on  Saturdays,  and  so  great  has  been  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
children  that  the  number  of  hours  thus  spent  has  had  to  be  restricted. 

In  New  York,  DeWitt  Clinton  Park  furnishes  an  example  of  a  successfuUj' 
conducted  school  farm,  which,  however,  is  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than  is 
possible  in  connection  with  the  majority  of  schools.  It  is  not  associated  with 
any  one  school  but  is  an  organization  in  itself  and  might  almost  be  classed 
as  a  vacation  school,  since  it  calls  for  systematic  work  from  the  children 
during  the  summer  months,  as  well  as  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  of  course 
the  children  have  less  time  to  devote  to  it. 

In  the  first  year,  1902,  the  garden  was  divided  up  into  125  plots  of  equaJ 
size,  while  in  the  following  year  enough  land  was  added  to  make  300  plots, 
though  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Instruction  in 
gardening  operations  are  given  as  a  preliminary  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  child  has  entire  charge  of  his  own  plot,  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  placed  in  the  ground  until  the  last  flowers,  vegetables  or  fruit  have 
been  harvested.  The  interest  of  the  children  has  been  very  great  and  it  has 
already  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
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In  other  lart^e  cities,  work  of  a  similar  nature  has  Ijecn  carried  on.  as  at  the 
boys'  farm  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  where  each  child  has  his  allotment  of  {ground 
and  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  material.  At  Hampton  Institute  there 
is  a  large  farm  which  the  children  work  for  profit,  also  conducted  on  the 
individual  system.  These  latter  organizations  may  seem  at  first  widely 
removed  from  the  school  garden  as  it  is  usually  considered,  but  they  are 
really  only  elaborated  forms,  aiming  at  very  similar  results. 

With  the  movement  still  in  its  infancy,  the  benefits  recounted  by  its  sup- 
porters, who  seem  so  far  to  be  justified  in  their  hoi)e8,  must  be  substituted 
for  any  very  tangible  results.  The  increasing  use  of  object  lessons  for  the 
very  young,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  equipment  of  laboratories,  etc.,  to 
allow  for  personal  investigation,  only  emphasizes  the  attempt  "to  get  away 
from  the  pernicious  all-book  system  of  education  back  to  nature.'*  For  such 
a  purpose  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  offers 
a  field  for  wide  observation.  Few  things  are  more  surprising  to  the  uniniti- 
ated than  some  of  the  most  common  facts  connected  with  botany ;  few 
children  appreciate,  for  example,  the  exquisite  care  with  which  the  buds  of 
the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  are  protected  against  the  winter  season,  or 
the  nice  adaptation  of  the  flower  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  insect  on  which 
it  depends  for  fertilization.  Facts  such  as  these  are  doubly  appreciated 
when  obtained  first  hand  from  study  of  the  plants  themselves  rather  than 
from  a  text-book,  and  observation  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  of  the  school  garden.  An  insistance  upon  order  and  neatness  in  all 
things  connected  with  it,  should  be  the  means  of  instilling  these  valuable 
laws  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

Along  this  line,  the  study  of  the  sciences  as  training  for  the  mind  to  secure 
scientific  habits  of  thought  and  action  is  receiving  increasing  recognition, 
and  since  physics  and  chemistry  are  hardly  practical  for  introduction  in  the 
secondary  schools,  botany  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  since 
it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  children  of  varying  ages,  from  the  lowef  grades 
upward. 

It  is  still  affirmed  that  there  are  children  in  New  York  who  have  never 
seen  a  tree,  while  the  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
many  children  see  constantly  is  as  universal  as  it  is  unfortunate.  At  best, 
their  knowledge  is  usually  of  a  superficial  character,  depending  mainly  on 
the  amount  of  observation  employed  by  the  individual.  In  the  school  garden 
the  children  have  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  study  "the  entire  life 
history  of  the  plant "  and  knowledge  of  this  kind  possesses  a  lasting  quality 
when  it  is  the  fruit  of  personal  investigation. 

As  a  means  of  develojjing  the  aesthetic  side  of  a  child's  nature,  the  beauties 
of  the  out-door  world  are  of  great  value.  While  increasing  labor  and 
expense  is  devoted  to  beautifying  the  interior  of  the  school  room,  the  possi- 
bilities of  adorning  the  outside  of  the  building  and  its  immediate  environ- 
ment are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Of  course,  the  children  must  not  be  deprived 
of  a  suitable  play-ground,  but  the  barren  appearance  of  the  school  yard  can 
often  be  relieved  by  growing  plants,  without  lessening  its  size  unreasonably. 
"  To  the  poor  child,  flowers  and  plants  are  everything  :  their  unfolding  life 
and  beauty  is  a  constant  source  of  wonderment  and  delight  to  them". 
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When  the  child  feels  a  personal  interest  in  whatever  is  planted,  the  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty  becomes  all  the  more  keen.  This  is  manifested  by 
the  attempts  of  the  children  to  beautify  their  home-surroundings,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  school  garden  already. 

''  The  need  of  out-doors  for  a  healthful  development  of  children"  gives  the 
school  garden  a  place  in  furnishing  physical  exercise  and  recreation.  In  a 
description  of  the  preparations  of  the  George  Putnam  School  Garden  made 
by  the  children,  Mr.  Clapp,  its  originator,  says:  "No  system  of  indoor 
gymnastics  could  have  done  so  much  for  the  health,  strength  and  enthusiastic 
pleasure  of  the  children  in  so  short  a  time  (two  hours)  as  did  this  work." 
When  the  labor  is  for  a  definite  end,  the  children  work  with  a  zest  that  defies 
warm  weather  and  other  discomforts.  As  a  form  of  vacation  school,  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  healthful  means  of  recreation  with  the  more 
serious  benefits  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  work. 

The  feeling  "  that  industrial  training  makes  for  a  broader  life  and  a  better 
citizenship"  has  resulted  in  its  introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  many 
schools,  and  especially  those  in  session  during  the  summer  months. 

''  The  need  of  manual  training  in  order  to  keep  the  muscular  system  under 
development  and  training  parallel  to  brain  culture ',  and  "the  industrializing 
of  education — that  is,  such  an  ordering  of  school  training  as  shall  fit  the 
pupils  and  adjust  them  to  bread-winning  as  well  as  intellectual  power", 
apply  with  great  force  to  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  large  cities.  To 
this  end.  the  school  garden  or  farm  becomes  a  worthy  instrument,  none  the 
less  so  because  it  receives  such  an  enthusiastic  response  from  the  children 
themselves. 

"  Children  are  fond  of  doing  something  with  their  hands,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  hardly  anything  is  more  fascinating  than  digging 
in  the  dirt  or  sand,  and  when  to  this  natural  interest  in  the  soil  is  added  the 
great  amount  of  useful  information  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  care  and 
study  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  it  seems  as  if  gardening  should  be  one  of  the 
first  forms  of  manual  training  to  be  put  into  an  ideal  com-se  of  study." 

A  result  which  concerns  the  community  at  large  is  the  increasing  respect 
of  the  children  for  the  planting  in  public  parks  and  squares.  The  Home 
Gardening  Association  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  rewarded  in  its  endeavors 
to  beautify  various  parts  of  the  city  and  also  to  interest  the  children  in 
gardens  of  their  own,  by  having  fewer  flowers  than  usual  stolen  from  the 
parks,  and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  "children  with  gardens  of  their  own 
respect  the  results  of  the  labor  of  others ".  It  is  also  stated  that  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  prove  that  "where  flowers  and  shrubs  are  planted  on  the 
school  grounds  and  children  invited  to  aid  in  their  cultivation,  they  soon 
acquire  an  affectionate  interest  in  them,  and  not  only  refrain  from  injuring 
them,  but  take  pride  in  protecting  and  developing  them".  Thus  public 
gardens  and  parks  not  only  receive  a  more  sincere  appreciation,  but  are  pro- 
tected from  theft  and  injury. 

A  still  more  comprehensive  result  is  looked  for  in  an  awakened  interest  in 
agriculture  as  an  industry.  Farming  has  attracted  many  a  modem  reformer 
beside  Ruskin,  and  "  the  agricultural  improvement  which  is  most  needed  is 
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that  whicli  shall  make  farming  so  profitahle  that  it  will  attract  labor  from 
other  o<'cnpations "'.  The  school  garden  can  only  hope  to  act  as  a  germ  in 
accomplishing  this,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  value  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  in  this  direction. 

In  tlie  same  way.  it  is  hoped  that  the  garden  may  arouse  interest  in  country 
life,  to  counteract  the  evil  crowding  in  the  cities.  While  the  rich  are  show- 
ing their  appreciation  of  suburban  life,  it  is  said  that  the  "poor  and  strug- 
gling will  not  seek  the  country  to  any  great  extent  until  they  are  trained  to 
cultivate  successfully  that  most  natural  source  of  livelihood,  the  soil".  As 
an  argument  for  the  school  garden  in  connection  with  country  schools,  one  of 
the  strongest  is  that  **  methods  that  make  country  life,  and  especially  country 
school  life,  more  attractive  and  profitable,  may  be  hoped  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  proper  ratio  of  rural  to  city  population  ". 

It  is  by  no  means  an  undertaking  to  be  realized  at  once,  but  by  slow 
degrees,  it  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  exponent  of  the  school  garden,  that  this 
may  act  as  leaven  and  in  time  accomplish  far-reaching  results. 

Marguerite  E.  Emerson  '04. 

A  group  of  us.  Smith  girls — aged  from  three  to  twenty-two  as  far  as 
alumnaship  goes — met  one  afternoon  in  Karuizawa,  Japan.     A  chafing-dish 

and  marshmellows  on  hat-pins  might 

An  Alumnae  Enterprise  in  Japan    have   added    local   color    to   the    cosy 

little  Japanese  parlor,  but  candies  and 
cheesed  crackers  proved  quite  as  stimulating  to  reminiscences  of  college  days 
and  projects  for  the  future.  For  there  were  projects.  We  had  been  wonder- 
ing what  we  could  do  together,  as  related  to  Smith  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
Japan  on  the  other.  And,  to  plunge  in  medias  res,  the  plan  we  adopted  was 
this  :  To  start  a  Smith  series  of  translations  of  English  stories  into  Japanese. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  of  good  fiction  for  the  young  people  of  Japan.  For 
in  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  are  a  reading  people,  and  that  means  that  if 
they  cannot  read  good  literature  they  will  read  something  else.  The  mass  of 
vile  novels  that  were  voluntarily  surrendered  by  even  the  Christian  girls  of  a 
certain  school  under  the  stimulus  of  a  religious  awakening,  showed  what 
startling  proportions  the  use  of  such  books  had  assumed,  unknown  to  the 
teachers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  educative  reading  open  to  the  Japanese  in 
their  many  wide-awake  magazines  and  papers.  There  is  also  a  beginning  of 
Christian  fiction — by  which  I  mean  fiction  that  shows  the  impress  of  Chris- 
tian ideals  of  conduct  and  character,  but  there  is  a  great  opening  still  for 
literature  combining  with  popular  interest  a  pure  morality  and  a  good 
literary  quality.  It  is  this  that  prompts  us  to  make  an  appeal  to  Smith 
alumnae  for  a  small  fund  with  which  to  start  a  series  of  translations  of  good 
English  stories.  All  that  we  ask  is  the  money  to  begin  the  work  with,  for 
we  anticipate  that  when  the  first  books  are  on  the  market  the  money  from 
their  sales  will  soon  refund  the  original  outlay,  which  can  then  be  used  to 
launch  other  books  and  so  on  in  a  long  series.  The  sum  we  need  to  get  two 
books  translated  and  published  is  $150 — that  sort  of  work  is  cheaper  here 
than  in  America.  If  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Smith's  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  alumnae  would  contribute  one  dollar  each  to  build  this  fund,  we 
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should  be  very  happy,  not  only  in  being  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  we  have 
laid,  but  also  in  receiving  this  proof  of  interest  in  a  project  for  the  spread  of 
good  literature. 

Our  hopes  of  success  in  winning  a  public  of  readers  here  seem  well  founded, 
to  judge  from  the  welcome  accorded  some  English  books  already  translated. 
For  instance,  "Christie's  Old  Organ"  and  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  have 
been  enthusiastically  read.  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman",  has  been  trans- 
lated, and  is  liked  well  enough  to  be  used  in  the  original  as  a  text-book  in 
advanced  English  in  at  least  two  well-known  girls'  schools.  The  books  for 
our  purpose  have  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  among  those  we  have  discussed 
are :  "  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life",  "  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  ",  "  Silas 
Marner",  and  other  works  that  are  interesting,  pure  and  accepted  as  good 
literature.  These  will  be  decided  upon  by  October  first  by  mutual  consultation. 
The  work  of  translation  will  then  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some  competent 
Japanese.  Before  it  is  completed — in  fact,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  at  the 
quickest  the  mails  take  time — may  we  not  hear  that  the  Smith  alumnae  have 
seized  this  opportunity  for  forming  a  link  between  our  Alma  Mater  and 
Japan?  The  universities  of  America — Chicago,  Yale,  Harvard — have  been 
unmeasured  influences  for  help  and  inspiration  to  the  educated  men  of  Japan. 
Our  American  women's  colleges  have  not  yet  begun  to  make  their  influence 
felt  in  any  proportionate  degree.  May  this  enterprise  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
Smith's  having  an  ever-enlarging  sphere  of  power  in  the  homes  and  schools 
of  Japan. 

Charlotte  Burqis  Deforest  1901. 

Karuizawa,  Japan,  August,  1904. 
Mary  B.  Daniels  1882, 
Clara  A.  Converse  1883, 

Belle  Richardson  Johnson  (Mrs.  Cameron  Johnson)  1894, 
Mary  Ward  Dunning  (Mrs.  M.  D.  Dunning)  1897, 
Annie  L.  A.  Foster  1900, 
Clara  D.  Loomis  1900. 

All  contributions  sent  to  Annie  M.  Alden,  39  West  Street,  Northampton^ 
will  be  forwarded  to  Japan. 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in 
the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  price 
of  board  will  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  day.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
assignments  consists  of  Mrs.  Rosseter  of  the  Dewey  House,  Mrs.  Terry  of  the 
Hubbard  House  and  Mrs.  Tallant  of  the  Morris  House.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Rosseter,  as  early  as  possible.  Rooms  will 
be  assigned  to  those  applying  before  the  first  of  May  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority,  precedence  being  given  to  classes  holding  reunions.  To  those 
applying  after  June  first,  assignment  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  application. 
To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee,  applicants  will  please  state  in  what 
college  house  they  passed  their  senior  year.  Applications  without  this  state- 
ment will  be  considered  with  those  received  after  June  first. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association  in  June,  it  was  voted  to 
make  the  next  issue  of  the  Aluninje  Register  a  record  of  all  former  students 

of  the  college — both  alumnje  and  non-gi-aduates 
Smith  College  Register    — of  all  past  and  present  members  of  tin;  faculty 
and  other  officers,  and  to  include  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  brief  historical  record  of  each  student. 

For  this  end  a  blank  will  be  sent  to  every  former  student  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  addresses.  The  committee  in  charge  wishes  to  urge, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  all  who  receive  these 
blanks  to  fill  out  and  return  them  promptly,  and  also  to  forward  to  the  chair- 
man names  and  present  addresses  of  any  former  non-graduate  students  who 
are  not  associate  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  committee 
further  urges  friends  of  deceased  students  or  of  those  who  by  reason  of 
illness  are  unable  to  make  the  returns,  to  fill  in  and  return  the  blanks. 

As  the  value  of  this  Register  will  depend  upon  its  completeness,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  returns  be  made  fully  and  promptly. 

Nina  E.  Browne  '82,  Chairman  of  Committee, 
103^  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows: 

'04.  Maude  H.  Browne,            ....  Sept.  23 

'04.  Rachael  E.  Rising,            .            .            .            .  "23 

'89.  Margaret  Love  joy  Butters,         .            .            .  "24 

'04.  Sybil  L.  Smith, "24 

'93.  Marion  H.  Lamson,          .            .            .            .  "24 

'04.  Helen  S.  Childs,                .            .            .            .  "24 

'03.  Estella  Wood  Martin,       .            .            .            .  "26 

'02.  Selma  Weil  Eisemann,     .            .            .            .  "27 

'02.  Ethel  K.  Betts, "27 

'02.  Eloise  Mabury,       .....  "27 

'82.  Nina  E.  Browne,               .            .            .            .  "27 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month,  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson,  Hubbard  House. 

'97.    Albertine  W.  Flershem  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Joseph 

L.  Valentine  of  Boston. 
'98.     Jessie  Budlong  has  spent  the  summer  in  Italy. 

Edith  L.  Clark  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  D.  Scott  Low  of 

Easthampton. 
Angle  M.  Dresser  was  married  to  Mr.  John  S.  Cole,  Jr.,  on  June  1. 
Edith  M.  Esterbrook  has  spent  the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec. 
Emma  C.  Fisher  is  teaching  in  Westport,  New  Hampshire. 
Alice  E.  Gibson  spent  the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and 

Labrador. 
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'98.     Cornelia  S.  Harter  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  William  D. 

Stager,  Amherst  96. 
Louise  M.  Higgins  was  married  to  Dr.  Harry  R.  Tarbox,  July  26. 
Alice  Jackson  will  spend  the  winter  in  Ludlow  as  secretary  of  a  girls' 

club  in  the  factory  there. 
Maud  Alliot  Jackson  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Hulst,  on 

June  30. 
Josephine  F.  Jolley  was  married  to  Mr.  C.  Burr  Goodrich,  on  June  29. 
Mabel  Knowlton  is  teaching  music  at  Rockford's  College. 
Florence  Lillie  is  teaching  history  in  the  Springfield  High  School. 
Deborah  Love  joy  is  teaching  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  Lincoln 

Memorial  University. 
Susan  H.  MacKay  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.    Her  special  work  is 

cataloguing. 
Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  is  assistant  reference  librarian  in  the  Cincinnati 

Public  Library. 
Florence   Merrill   is   teaching  Latin  and   household   economics  in  the 

Normal  School  at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 
Elizabeth  K.  Mullally  is  teaching  in  the  Burnham  School  of  Northampton. 
Alice  J.  O'Malley  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School  of  Worcester. 
Caroline  E.  Parsons  is  teaching  modern  languages  in  Danvers,   Con- 
necticut. 
Gertrude  C.  Richmond  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  William 

D.  Turck. 
Alice  B.  Riker  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Willimantic,  Connecticut. 
Stella  L.  Streeter  has  charge  of  the  biological  department  of  the  Trenton 

High  School. 
Elizabeth  R.  Thacher  has  been  appointed  class  secretary  in  the  place  of 

Alice  Jackson,  who  has  been  obliged  to  resign. 
Alice  A.  Todd  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Sanford,  Maine. 
Edna  B.  Wadleigh  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
Harriet  A.  Williams  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Anthony  De  Rose  of 
■   Northampton,  on  July  28. 

Christine  Wright  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
Ex-^%.    Charlotte  Sherrill  is  studying  nursing  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
'99.     Margaret  E.  Wilkinson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Charles 

T.  Malcolmson. 

'01.     Eleanor  Hotchkiss  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Roderick 
Potter,  Yale  '02,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Janet  Sheldon  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  George  W.  Gerdon 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

'02.    Ethel  Betts  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Walter  Barnhisel  of 
San  Jose,  California. 
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'02.     Eloise  Mabury  has  rotiinuMl   from  a  seven  months'   trip  in  Italy  and 
France. 

Grace  Whiting  Mason  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Percy  S. 
Young  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
'03.     Ruth  S.  Baker  is  spending  the  year  in  Germany.      Address  :  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall,  London.  England. 

Marie  Roberta  Lockhart  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John 
Whitmore  McCrea  of  Buffalo. 
'04.    Emma  Armstrong  will  be  at  home,  Lewiston,  Maine,  until  January, 
and  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  with  her  sister  in  New  York. 

Mary  E.  Bancroft  is  teaching  in  the  New  Haven  High  School. 

Mabel  M.  Barkley  is  teaching  in  the  Hamilton  Institute  for  Girls,  108 
West  81st  Street,  New  York. 

Alice  M.  Barnes  is  teaching  languages  in  Hanover  High  School,  Hanover, 
Massachusetts. 

Alice  G.  Barrett  will  be  at  her  home  in  Northampton  this  year,  studying 
music. 

Florence  D.  Bartlett  expects  to  be  in  Chicago  until  February,  when  she 
will  take  a  trip  to  Arizona  and  Calfomia. 

Olive  K.  Beaupre  is  teaching  in  the  East  Aurora  High  School,  Illinois. 

Mary  E.  Bent  will  spend  most  of  the  winter  at  home  in  Framingham, 
Massachusetts  and  will  visit  some  of  the  members  of  1904. 

Mary  Lillian  Berry  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  parents  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  will  study  music. 

Alice  B.  Boutwell  expects  to  be  at  home,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Ellen  A.  Brackett  will  remain  at  home  for  the  present,  but  expects  to 
teach  later  on. 

Heloise  Brainerd  will  be  at  home,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  this  winter, 
studying  short-hand. 

Harriet  C.  Bulkley  is  teaching  in  the  Center  School,  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut. 

Harriet  R.  Butler  is  in  Europe  this  winter  with  her  mother.     Address, 
Paris  Bank,  Ltd.,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  England. 

Edith  Camp  expects  to  spend  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

Ella  Casey  will  take  a  post-graduate  course  at  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mary  P.  Chambers  is  to  be  married,  October  12,  to  Mr.  Philip  Donald 
Folwell.     They  will  live  at  2006  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Cilley  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Miriam  B.  Clark  is  going  to  remain  at  home  in  Northampton,  where  she 
will  practice  Christian  Science. 
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'04.  Mary  Peabody  Colbnm  is  going  to  teach  English  and  History  in  Bnrr — 
Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Florence  K.  Crafts  is  to  be  at  home  in  Bradford,  Vermont,  until  Decem- 
ber 1.     After  that  her  plans  are  unsettled. 

Ellen  F.  Cuseck  was  married,  June  29,  to  Mr.  James  T.  Connally,  Harvard 
'98.  Her  present  address  is  143  State  Street,  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Elizabeth  Dana  is  at  home,  17  Harrington  Avenue,  Worcester,  studying 
German  and  Art.     She  may  teach  gymnastics. 

Bertha  Davenport  is  to  be  in  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
coming  year,  where  she  will  teach  French,  English  and  Astronomy  in 
the  Hampstead  High  School.  She  is  also  doing  ninth  grade  work  in 
the  same  building. 

Fannie  Steams  Davis  is  spending  the  winter  in  Boston,  studying  German, 
Italian  and  the  organ. 

Hazel  Sanderson  Day  is  to  be  married  October  20,  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Pike.     They  will  spend  the  winter  at  5  Madison  Avenue,  Springfield. 

Annie  T.  Denham  is  at  the  Washington  Normal  School  for  the  year. 
Address,  714  21st  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gertrude  E.  Douglas  is  teaching  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

Hannah  Dunlop  will  be  at  home,  623  Forest  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
studying  German  and  music. 

Mary  S.  Dutcher  will  be  at  home  this  winter,  39  Pierrepont  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Margaret  Estabrook  is  to  be  at  home  in  Brookline  this  winter.  She  will 
attend  the  Normal  School. 

Louise  Stetson  Fuller  is  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  in  Political 
Science  at  Columbia  University.  Address,  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  New  York. 

Eleanor  Garrison  is  going  to  be  in  Lexington  this  winter  with  her  family. 
She  expects  to  take  a  few  courses  at  Radcliffe. 

Margaret  R.   P.   Hamlin  is  at  home,   116  Main  Street,  Easthampton. 

Grace  E.  Harlow  intends  to  remain  at  her  home,  13  Monroe  Street, 
Northampton. 

Elsie  M.  Harris  expects  to  remain  at  home  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Muriel  S.  Haynes  expects  to  be  in  St.  Louis  until  December,  after  that 

at  her  home  in  Augusta,  Maine. 
Ethel  A.  Hazen  expects  to  be  at  her  home  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 

for  the  winter. 
Ruby  E.  Hendrick  will  remain  at  her  home  in  Chicopee  Falls. 
Josephine  Hollo  way  will  be  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  for  the  winter. 

She  will  study  music. 
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'04.    Martjaiv t  E.  Hotchkisa  will  be  at  home  this  winter,  173  Summer  Street, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Lora  Howe  will  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Tuscola,  Illinois.   She  expects 

to  visit  six  weeks  in  Chicago  and  travel  for  three  months  through  some 

of  the  Gulf  States. 
Bertha    Ir\nng   will    remain    at    her    home,    Henderson   Avenue,   New 

Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
Hilda  S.  Johnson's  address  is  Hudson,  New  Y'ork. 
Phila  Johnson  and  Mabel  L.  Dinsmore  are  traveling  abroad,  and  expect 

to  return  in  May,  after  visiting  Egypt  and  Greece. 
Ruth  A.  Johnson  was  married,  July  12,  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Newell,  Am- 
herst '01.     They  are  living  in  Demorest,  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Newell  is 

Dean  of  Piedmont  College. 
Priscilla  Jouett  will  spend  the  winter  at  home  in  Cambridge.     She  will 

take  a  course  in  library  science  at  Simmon's  College,  Boston. 
Elizabeth  Kemlo  will  teach  French  in  the  Poughkeepsie  High  School. 

Address,  63  South  Hamilton  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
Adele  Keys  is  spending  the  fall  in  the  Adirondacks.    She  will  leave  soon 

after  Christmas  for  Southern  California. 
Mary  E,  Kimberly  will  be  at  home  until  after  Christmas,  when  she  will 

travel  with  her  father  and  mother  in  California, 
Martha  Grace  Lane  is  teaching  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Leland-Gray  Seminary  in  Townshend,  Vermont. 
Elsa  K.  Levy  expects  to  study  French,  Italian  and  music  until  February, 

when  she  will  go  to  California,  to  remain  until  May  or  June. 
Frances  L.  Lockey  is  at  home,  and  is  substituting  in  the  Leominster 

High  School  in  Latin,  English  and  German. 
Lucie  Smith  London  will  spend  the  winter  at  her  home,  3743  Delmar 

Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Alice  M.  MacCarthy  is  to  teach  in  North  Brookfield,  where  she  lives. 
Anna  C.  Mansfield  is  to  be  at  home,  31  Avons  Street,  Wakefield.     She 

will  tutor,  and  also  study  German  and  shorthand. 
Margaret  M.  Mason  will  study  music  at  her  home.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Ruth  A.  Mills  will  spend  the  winter  at  her  home,  126  Appleton  Avenue, 

Pittsfield. 
Jane  Mitchell  will  be  in  New  Y'ork,  studying  music  with  Madame  De 

Wienzkowska  of  the  Leschetizky  School.      Address,   353  West  58th 

Street,  %  Mrs.  Houghton. 
H.  Cecelia  Monaghan  will  be  at  home  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  this  winter. 
Annie  C.  Moore  is  teaching  school  in  Williamsburg. 
Grace  May  Norris  will  remain  at  home  and  study  music. 
Jessie  E.  Northrop  is  to  take  post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of 

Minnesota. 
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'04.     Fannie  D.  Oakman  is  teaching  Latin  and  German  in  the  Susquehanna 

Collegiate  Institute  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 
Anne  L.  O'Loughliu  is  to  teach  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Elizabeth  A.  Parker  will  remain  at  home  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 

and  study  music  and  do  educational  and  social  club  work. 
Fannie  L.  Parker  will  take  the  library  course  at  Simmons  College  this 

year.     Her  address  is  20  Vista  Avenue,  Auburndale. 
Louise  S.  Partenheimer  will  remain  at  home  in  Greenfield  this  year. 
Mary  L.  Peck  will  remain  at  home  in  Hudson,  New  York,  when  she 

returns  from  the  West. 
Mary  L.  Perine  is  now  professor  of  English  Literature  in  Oxford  College, 

Ohio. 
Dorothy  Pomeroy  expects  to  study  music  in  Syracuse  with  Professor 

Richard  Calthrop  and  will  also  take  a  course  in  kindergarten  work  in 

the  Courtland  Normal  School. 
Mary  Pond  has  gone  abroad  with  Elizabeth  Southworth,  to  remain  a 

year  and  study  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Ethel  M.  Porter  is  to  be  at  home,  374  Main  Street,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
Nellie  Judith  Prince  is  to  teach  in  the  Intermediate  School,  Wilmington, 

Vermont. 
Mary  Hunter  Pusey  is  to  be  at  home,  13  East  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 
Ellen  B.  Quigley  will  spend  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Elsmere,  Delaware. 
Grace  Potter  Reynolds  is  to  study  chemistry  at  Barnard  College,  9  West 

91st  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rachael  E.  Rising  is  to  be  at  her  home  in  Springfield,  housekeeping  and 

studying  German  and  music. 

Alice  Rob  son  is  to  remain  at  home  in  Salem. 

Anna  F.  Rogers  is  to  teach  French,  History  and  English  in  the  Oxford 
High  School. 

Alice  Rowell  is  to  remain  at  home  in  Lowell  and  study  music. 
Margaret  E.  Sawtelle  is  to  teach  in  a  girls'  school  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Allana  B.  Small  is  to  teach  in  the  High  School  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Cathleen  A.  Sherman  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  California.  She  will  be 
part  of  the  time  in  Pasadena,  but  most  of  the  time  in  San  Francisco. 

Lucy  Smith  is  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  in  Hanson. 

Sybil  L.  Smith  is  to  teach  physics,  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  Burnham 
School  in  Northampton. 

Elizabeth  Southw^orth  is  spending  the  year  abroad  with  Mary  Pond. 
The  first  six  months  she  vrill  study  chemistry  in  the  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity.   She  will  travel  the  rest  of  the  time. 
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'04.     Candace  Thurber  is  to  be  at  home  this  winter,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Florence  I.  Vaile  has  passed  the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  teachers'  examina- 
tion, and  expects  to  teach  in  Cook  County  this  winter.  Her  address  is 
435  North  Grove  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Brooke  Van  Dyke  is  to  be  at  home  this  winter,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  is  working  in  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Olive  Ware  is  to  act  as  governess  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  William 
Douglas,  and  her  address  will  be  Palacios  62,  Puerta  de  Santa  Maria, 
Provencia  de  Cadiz,  Spain. 

Una  Winchester  expects  to  remain  at  home  in  Holyoke. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  will  spend  the  winter  in  New  York,  studying 
modelling. 

BIRTHS 

'94.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Adams  (Grace  Smith),  a  son,  Henry,  born  June  15. 
'98.     Mrs.  Howard  D.  French  (Helen  Cornell),   a  son,  Paul  Cornell,  bom 
April  27. 

Mrs.  D.  Edgar  Manson  (Effie  Corney),  a  son,  John  T.,  born  May  18. 
Mrs.  Lewis  T.  Thornton  (Sarah  Winifred  Knight),  a  son,  James,  born 
August  12. 

'99.    Mrs.  John  Somers  De  Hart  (Katherine  Seward),  a  son,  Kimber,  born 
July  14. 

'01.     Mrs.  Sandford  Stoddard  (Hannah  G.  Johnson),  a  son,  Johnson,  bom 

September  25. 
'02.     Mrs.  Eisemann  (Selma  Weil),  a  son,  Philip,  born  in  March. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 

The  following  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Council  in  regard  to  the 
Students'  Building.      Students  not  conforming  to  these  rules  will  be  held 

responsible  to  the  Council. 

Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Council        The  furniture  in  the  rooms  of  the 

Students'  Building  is  not  to  be 
moved  from  one  room  to  another  under  any  circumstances  unless  special 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  president  of  the  organization  having  charge 
of  the  room. 

Any  damage  done  to  furniture  in  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  during 
an  entertainment  is  to  be  borne  by  the  house  or  society  giving  the  entertain- 
ment. Since  the  houses  and  societies  are  to  be  thus  responsible  for  damage 
done  to  furniture,  the  students  are  requested  to  be  exceedingly  careful. 

The  Students'  Building  is  open  for  rehearsals  at  all  hours  in  the  daytime 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  faculty  committee  on  dra- 
matics. On  account  of  the  cost  of  lighting,  the  Council  asks  that  only  two 
rehearsals  besides  the  dress-rehearsal  be  given  at  night.  Other  rehearsals 
may  be  given  at  night  for  si^ecial  reasons,  if  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
president  of  the  Council. 

The  hall  of  the  building  may  be  obtained  for  lectures  and  open  meetings  by 
arrangement  with  the  president  of  the  Council. 

The  piano  in  the  hall  of  the  building  has  been  rented  by  the  Council  for 
the  year.  The  houses  may  use  it  for  dances  and  plays  by  paying  a  small 
rent.  The  key  may  be  obtained  from  the  president  of  the  Council.  All  rents 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Council.  For  use  other  than  at  house 
dances  the  piano  may  be  rented  for  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

Societies  and  department  clubs  having  rooms  in  the  Students'  Building  are 
responsible  for  specified  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  Council. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  rearrangement  of  furniture  in  the  hall  of  the 
Students'  Building  for  an  entertainment,  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  those 
giving  the  entertainment. 

The  woman  to  clean  the  building  is  engaged  by  the  Council  to  come  three 
times  a  week.  If  any  student  wishes  any  part  of  the  building  cleaned  for  a 
special  occasion,  she  must  notify  the  treasurer  of  the  Council,  who  will  then 
make  arrangements  to  have  the  woman  come  at  other  times  to  clean. 

No  books  or  magazines  are  to  be  taken  from  the  reading  room  even  over 
night.  The  Council  wishes  to  remind  the  students  that  the  reading  room  is 
open  all  day  and  in  the  evening. 

The  Council  has  received  indirect  complaints  in  regard  to  the  great  number 
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of  (laiu-os  and  plays  given  to  the  freshman  class  (hiring  tlje  first  months  of 
the  fall  term.  It  is  known  that  the  fre(iuency  of  such  entertainments  inter- 
feres greatly  with  the  work  of  the  freshmen,  and  the  Council  asks  that  the 
students  try  to  check  this  custom  to  some  extent.  The  Council  has  also  felt 
that  the  custom  which  has  grown  up  in  college,  of  giving  extravagant  gifts 
to  girls  receiving  college  honors,  should  if  pos*<ibJe  be  discontinued. 

Owing  to  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  students  when  using  reference 
books  from  the  College  Library,  President  Seelye  has  advised  the  Council  to 
take  some  radical  step  in  the  matter,  and  has  assured  the  Council  of  his 
cooperation  in  their  efforts.  The  use  of  the  reference  library  is  considered  a 
student  privilege ;  hence  any  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  library  concerns 
the  student-body  as  a  whole,  and  any  girl  who  disregards  such  rules  may  be 
dropped  from  the  college. 

Ruth  Johnson,  President. 

The  work  of  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  was  begun 
on  Monday,  September  19,  when  the  welcoming  committee  returned  to  receive 

the  in-coming  class.      On  Monday.  Tuesday  and 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Notes  Wednesday  some  members  of  the  committee  met 
all  trains,  while  others  were  in  College  Hall  to 
answer  questions  and  assist  in  registration.  On  each  of  these  three  after- 
noons an  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  Students'  Building,  to  which 
freshmen  and  their  friends  were  invited. 

Saturday  evening  the  Freshman  Frolic  was  held  in  the  Students'  Building. 
The  newly  elected  senior  president  received  with  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  secretary  of  the  Association.  The  president,  Clara  David- 
son, welcomed  1908  in  the  name  of  the  three  upper  classes.  The  Glee  Club 
sang  ••  Fair  Smith"  and  a  topical  song  written  for  the  occasion,  and  later  all 
joined  in  singing  college  songs. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Christian  Association  was  held  Sunday 
evening,  September  25.  Owing  to  the  large  number  present,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  from  Music  Hall  to  Assembly  Hall.  After  Miss  Wells  had 
explained  the  work  of  the  various  committees  and  sub-organizations.  Miss 
Davidson  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  Association,  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  those  who  desired  to  become  members. 

Mr.  Frank  Gates  Allen  of  Moline,  Illinois,  has  given  the  College  a  tract  of 

land  bordering  on  Elm  Street  and  Paradise  Road  for  the  use  of  the  students 

in  out-of-door  sports.      This  property  will  be  called  the 

Faculty  Notes     Frank  Gates  Allen  Field  for  Recreation. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  in  May,  uniting  the  departments  of  English  Literature  and 
English,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
English.  Prior  to  that  meeting  Miss  Czarnomska  resigned  her  position  as 
professor  of  English  Literature  to  accept  that  of  dean  of  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Lee  has  been  made  an  associate  professor.  Miss 
Hubbard  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  Miss  Gardiner 
has    been  appointed    an    instructor   in   English.     Miss  Henrietta  Gardiner 
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received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  Radcliffe  College,  and  has  been 
an  instructor  in  English  in  Welleslej'  College.  The  department  has  rearranged 
some  of  the  courses  in  literature  that  were  formerly  given,  omitted  the  elec- 
tive com'se  offered  to  students  of  the  first  class  and  introduced  three  new 
courses, — "From  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth",  for  the  students  of  the  second 
class,  "The  Elizabethan  Age.  exclusive  of  the  Drama",  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors, and  "Prose  Fiction"  for  seniors. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Sleeper  has  been  made  professor  of  music  and  the  head  of  the 
department  of  music.  Miss  L.  Adella  Bliss  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  music.  Miss  Bliss  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  in  music  and  the  arts, 
has  studied  with  Scharwenka.  Raif  and  De  La  Nux  and  has  taught  music  at 
Vassar  College,  and  Wilson  College.  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Emma  Bates  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  music.  Miss  Bates  is  a  graduate  of  the  Music 
School  of  Smith  College  and  has  studied  with  Dreyschork  of  Berlin,  and 
William  Mason  Burmeister.  and  Baerman  of  this  country.  Miss  Bates  has 
taught  music  at  Smith  College  and  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Smith  College  now 
permits  students  to  offer  music  as  an  elementary  for  college  entrance.  This 
elementary  may  be  either  harmony — or  a  combination  of  harmony  with  a 
practical  study  of  music — voice,  piano,  violin  or  other  orchestral  instruments. 
The  credit  for  the  elementary  in  music  is  by  examination,  no  certificates  in 
music  are  accepted.  The  college  will  offer  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
Bispham,  and  Guilmant.  There  will  be  several  concerts  given  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department  of  music.  During  the  present  academic  year  informal 
recitals  will  be  given  Frida^^  afternoons  by  Professor  Story,  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  department,  to  which  all  students  of  the  college  are  welcome. 
To  the  equipment  of  the  music  department  have  been  added,  this  year,  six 
pianos,  five  made  by  Stelnway,  a  simplex  piano  player  for  use  in  lecture 
courses,  and  a  practice  clavier.  ' 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  requirement  in  Philosophy  is  open,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  students  of  the  second  class.  In  place  of  the  course 
in  Hegel's  Logic,  the  advanced  course  in  metaphysics  offered  this  year  is  a 
study  of  Lotze's  "Metaphysics"',  a  work  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
history  of  modern  philosophical  discussion. 

Mr.  Everett  Kimball  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  history.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball is  a  srraduate  of  Amherst  College  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard  University.  He  has  been  an  instructor  in  history  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Wellesley  College. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Boyd  resumes  her  work  at  the  college  after  an  absence  of 
two  years.  Miss  Boyd  is  conducting  the  course  in  Greek  Archaeology,  Epi- 
graphy, and  Greek  History. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  D.  Hadzsits  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Latin.  Mr. 
Hadzsits  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B..  A.  M..  and  Ph.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  has  been  a  student  at  the  American  schools  of  classi- 
cal studies  at  Rome  and  Athens,  an  instrnctor  in  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  a  professor  of  Lntin  in  Wittenberg  College.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  M.  L.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Latin.  Miss  Rich- 
ardson received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Smith  College  and  that  of  A.  M. 
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from  Radcliffe  College.  Miss  Ricbartlson  has  bad  several'years  experience  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin  in  preparatory  schools. 

Professor  Monsel  of  the  German  department  is  conducting  courses  in  Mid- 
dle High  German,  Gothic  and  German  Philology,  and  History  of  the  German 
Language,— an  advanced  course  for  graduate  students  at  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Elliot  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  elocution.  Miss  Elliot  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Expression. 

The  department  of  mathematics  offers  a  new  course  in  descriptive  geom- 
etry, of  one  hour  a  week,  open  to  students  who  are  taking  mathematics  3. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Bigelow  resumes  her  w^ork  as  instructor  in  the  department 
of  astronomy.  Miss  Bigelow  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  she  has  been  a  graduate  student  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Miss  Agnes  C.  Childs,  A.  B.,  Smith,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  physics. 
Miss  Childs  has  been  instructor  in  physics  in  the  Newton  High  School  and  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  in  Clark  University. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Hurlburt  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  physics.  Miss  Hurl- 
burt  took  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  Wellesley  College,  has  been  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  at  Harvard  University  and  Columbia  University 
and  a  professor  of  physical  science  in  Wilson  College. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  McGrew,  B.  S.  Smith,  has  been  appointed  a  fellow  in 
zoology. 

A  new  laboratory  for  horticulture,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  White 
and  Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  was  built  during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the 
Lyman  Plant  House. 

Miss  Berenson  of  the  department  of  gymnastics  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year.  Miss  Ethel  Perrin.  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  and  a  teacher  in  that  institution  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  will  conduct  the  course  offered  by  Miss  Berenson. 

On  commencement  day  of  last  June,  Smith  College  conferred  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  upon  Miss  Czarnomska,  Frau  Kapp  and  Miss  Peck,  in  recognition  of 
their  scholarship  and  their  long  and  successful  service  as  teachers  in  Smith 
College. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
upon  Miss  BjTd,  in  recognition  of  her  publications  upon  astronomical 
subjects. 

Miss  Story  and  Miss  Whipple  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Smith 
College  last  June,  the  former  for  graduate  work  in  biblical  literature  and 
the  latter  for  graduate  work  in  zoology. 

The  French  government  has  awarded  the  ""palmes  academique"  with  the 
title  of  '"officier  d'academie"  to  Mademoiselle  Vincens,  in  recognition  of  her 
long  service  as  a  teacher  of  French  language  and  literature  in  foreign 
countries. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dante  Society  held  at  the  house  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  Cambridge,  May  17,  1904,  Miss  Scott  was  elected 
senior  member  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

On  the  '^7th  of  June  Professor  Mills  was  the  vocalist  at  a  piano  recital  in 
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Springfield.  On  the  13th  of  July  he  sang  a  group  of  songs  at  a  recital  given 
by  the  National  Summer  School  of  Music,  at  Round  Lake,  New  York,  and  on 
the  21st  of  August  he  was  the  soloist  at  the  morning  union  service  at  the 
College  Street  Church.  Burlington,  Vermont. 

On  June  26,  Professor  Story  concluded  his  twenty-three  years  of  service  at 
the  Edwards  Church  by  a  special  program  illustrating  the  development  of 
church  music  in  America.  This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  services  upon  the 
characteristics  of  church  music  in  the  Roman.  Lutheran  and  Anglican 
churches. 

On  June  22.  at  St.  John's.  N.  B.,  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  cele- 
bration, Professor  Ganong  gave  the  public  scientific  lecture  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  upon  the  "Modern  Study  of  Adaptation  in  Plants'';  and 
at  Calais,  Maine,  on  June  25,  the  address  in  connection  with  a  similar  cele- 
bration. 

The  Criterion  for  September  and  October  contains  a  story,  "Bach,  the 
Musician  ".by  Mrs.  Lee. 

Miss  Bernardy  has  an  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  of  Rome  for  August 
entitled  "Per  una  bellezza  nuova "',  one  in  La  Romagna  of  Imola  for  Septem- 
ber entitled  "Medici  Sanmarinesi  del  XV  Secolo  ",  and  one  in  Revue  Juive 
of  Paris  for  July  "Juifs  a  San  Marino  du  XV  au  XVII  Siecle". 

The  Biblical  World  for  July  contains  an  exegetical  article  by  Professor 
Wood  on  James  v  :13-18.  "Prayers  and  the  Sick'".  It  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  ideas 
of  the  time  regarding  nature  and  the  miraculous. 

Science  for  September  contains  a  review  by  Miss  Whipple  of  "The  Direc- 
tion of  Hair  in  Animals  and  Man",  by  Walter  Kidd.  Zeitschift  fur  Mer- 
phologie  and  Anthropologie  for  July.  1904,  contains  an  article  by  Miss  Whip- 
ple entitled  "The  Venrial  Surface  of  the  Mammalian  Chiridium,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Conditions  Found  in  Man  ".  The  article  is  one  hundred  and 
seven  pages  in  length,  and  contains  fifty-four  text  figures  and  two  plates.  It 
makes  a  careful  comparison  of  the  epidermic  surface  markings  on  the  palms 
and  soles  of  various  pentadactylous  mammals,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  mor- 
phological significance  of  the  ridges  and  their  configuration  in  the  human 
hand  and  foot.  It  also  shows  the  origin  of  the  ridges  from  separate  epi- 
dermic units  which  arrange  themselves  in  rows  and  coalesce.  The  primary 
function  of  these  ridges  is  to  prevent  slipping,  and  not.  as  heretofore  believed, 
to  increase  the  tactile  surface.  They  have  been,  therefore,  renamed  "func- 
tion ridges ",  instead  of  "papillary  ridges ",  the  usual  term. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

It  seems  necessary  that  certain  changes  and  innovations  should  be  made  in 
our  college  choir.      In  former  years,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term  there 

have  been  chosen  by  the  director  of  the  choir 
The  Smith  College  Choir    a  certain  number  of  girls  to  sing  at  the  morn- 
ing exercises  and  at  the  Sunday  vesper  service 
throughout  the  year.    Before  the  reconstruction  of  Assembly  Hall  the  choir, 
numbering  not  more  than  twenty-five,  sat  upon  the  president's  platform,  at 
the  right  of  the  official  desk.     The  advantage  of  this  over  the  present  situation 
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is  immediately  seen,  for,  beinj;  almost  on  a  level  with  those  occupying  the 
seats  in  the  main  hall,  the  choir  was  easily  heard  by  them,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  folhnvint;  the  sinyfinu;.  At  i)resent.  althonj^h  the  actual  numbers 
have  increased,  the  choir  dot's  not  ])rc)duce  the  same  volume  of  tone  as  in 
former  years  with  fewer  numbers.  We  cannot  change  the  position  of  the 
choir  seats,  so  much  of  the  tone  must  be  lost.  The  only  way  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  was  to  increase  the  numbers. 

In  order  to  have  the  student  body  appreciate  that  a  change  was  to  be 
made,  the  president  announced  in  chapel  that  a  mass  meeting  would  be  held 
in  Assembly  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  October  3,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  which 
all  the  college  was  invited.  Mr.  Sleeper  led  the  meeting,  first  practicing 
hymns  and  chants.  He  then  outlined  his  plan  for  the  new  choir.  He  spoke 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  choir,  first,  those  left  by  the  outgoing  seniors,  and 
secondly,  that  whereas  last  year  there  were  only  thirty-nine  in  the  choir,  this 
year  he  wanted  a  choir  of  fifty-two,  so  that  each  girl  would  be  excused  from 
attendance  one  week  in  the  month,  thus  lightening  the  work.  Mr,  Sleeper 
expressed  the  wish  that  every  girl  who  could  sing  at  all  would  try  for  the 
regular  choir.  He  also  proposed  to  have  a  large  supplementary  chorus  of 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  voices.  This  will  be  used  on  special  occasions, 
particularly  for  antiphonal  singing,  for  which  Assembly  Hall  is  well  adapted. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Sleeper's  plans  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
vesper  service  will  undoubtedly  be  much  more  impressive  if  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  voices  ready  at  any  time  to  sing  either  in  unison  or  anti- 
phonally. 

The  Students'  Exchange  is  a  purely  practical  department  of  the  Christian 

Association,  and  has,  for  two  years  past,  been  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 

those  desiring  to  do  work  and  those  wishing  it  done. 

Students'  Exchange  This  part  of  the  Christian  Association  work  has  not 
always  had  the  support  of  the  students,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  if  any  girl  has  mending,  theme  or  music  copying,  or  any  similar 
work  to  be  done,  she  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Exchange,  of  which  a 
representative  will  be  in  each  campus  house,  and  in  the  large  off-campus 
houses. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Book  Exchange  are  in  the  old  gymnasium,  where 
books  may  be  rented  at  a  reasonable  price. 

On  Sunday,  October  2,  Mr.  Harland  P.  Beach  spoke  at  vespers.  Mr.  Beach 
is  Educational  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  movement. 
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ZIONISM:   ITS  DEVELOPMENT  FROM  THE  VISIONARY 
TO  THE  CONCRETE  BASIS 

Ziouism  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  the  yearning  of 
the  Jewish  people  for  Jerusalem,  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
home  —  a  yearning  whose  intensity  has  waxed  and  waned 
through  the  centuries,  but  has  endured  from  the  time  when  the 
conquered  Judeans  were  first  carried  into  a  strange  land.  In 
this  strange  land  they  prayed  earnestly  and  with  faces  turned 
toward  the  Holy  City  for  the  day  when  they  might  return  to 
their  deserted  homes,  to  their  Temple  and  their  palaces,  where 
the  throne  should  be  again  occupied  by  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David. 

But  as  the  years  passed  and  these  captives  became  merged 
into  the  life  and  customs  of  their  Babylonian  captors,  this 
desire  lost  its  keenness  as  all  hope  of  fulfillment  faded  farther 
and  farther  away.  Faithful  prophets  saw  this  tendency  with 
regret,  and  with  fear  lest  the  God  of  their  fathers  should  be 
forgotten,  and  they,  the  Chosen  People,  should  become  as  the 
Gentiles  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  (the 
second)  came  forward  with  powerful  appeals  to  the  religious 
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and  national  ideals  of  the  captives*.  Ezekiel  recounted  to  the 
people  a  series  of  idealistic  visions  which  presented  vivid  and 
definite  ideas  of  the  Return — the  city  walls  were  to  be  built,  the 
Temple  to  be  restored,  and  its  rights  revived.  There  were  sug- 
gestions of  a  Prince  of  the  ancient  line,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  reallotment  of  the  land.  He  strove  to  thrill  them  with 
the  future  before  them  when  they  should  be  a  Redeemed  Nation^ 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  should  once  more  fill  the  Temple, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  city  should  be  restored,  and  Israel 
should  take  her  old  place  among  the  nabions.  Then  would 
begin  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission  of  exemplar  to  the  world  of 
a  pure  monotheism,  a  lofty  spirituality,  and  a  high  standard  of 
righteousness. 

Isaiah  brought  home  to  his  people  the  old  lessons  which 
Amos  had  once  tried  to  teach  them,  that  sin  inevitably  brings 
punishment.  Israel  had  disobeyed  the  commandments  of 
Jehovah.  It  should  be  ''sifted  among  the  nations''  until  its 
sins  were  expiated  and  its  "iniquity  pardoned''.  The  country 
would  be  recultivated.  Its  fields  would  once  more  be  fertile 
and  its  vineyards  would  once  more  "drop  wine"."* 

It  was  left  for  Isaiah  to  show  with  shrewd  political  foresight 
that  while  there  was  always  the  hope  of  a  Messianic  Prince 
who  should  reign  over  redeemed  Israel,  its  immediate  temporal 
deliverance  was  to  come  with  the  rising  power  of  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  the  "one  from  the  North".  The  prophet  saw  that  the 
effete  Babylonian  and  Chaldean  governments  would  succumb  to 
the  strong  new  coalition  of  Persia  and  Medea,  and  that  the 
resulting  confusion  would  give  a  small,  insignificant  faction 
like  the  Jewish  captives  the  chance  to  gain  the  fulfilment  of 
their  desire. 

This  opportunity  came  when  Cyrus,  whose  career  had  con- 
firmed the  prophet's  conjectures,  for  various  political  reasons 
permitted  50,000  of  the  Jewish  captives  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
under  the  leadership  of  the  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zedekiah. 
But  this  first  attempt  at  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
was  a  failure.  The  50,000  had  not  the  sturdy,  indomitable 
qualities  that  are  necessary  for  successful  colonists.  And 
those  who  had  remained  behind  were  uncertain,  and  afraid 
to  take  so  bold  a  step,  and  perhaps  like  their  ancestors,   the 

1  Ezekiel  40-48. 

2  Amos  9:9:  Isaiah  40  : 2. 
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captives  in  Egypt,  reluctant  to  leave  their  '' lU'sli-])ots".  At 
least,  they  never  followed  up  the  van-guard.  The  Temple  was, 
however,  finally  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  became  again  the  center 
of  Hebrew  worship.  The  Jews  had  their  Holy  City,  but  not 
their  old  national  capital.  They  believed  fervently,  however, 
in  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  the  x^i'oplic'cies  concerning  its 
restoration,  and  believed  that  it  would  be  accomplished  in  quite 
as  literal  a  way  as  the  others  had  been.' 

Then,  two  centuries  after  the  unrecognized  Prince  of  David 
came  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  then  this  "sifting 
amongst  the  nations".  The  country  was  lost,  but  the  religion 
preserved.  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  reconstructed  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  substituted  prayers  for  burnt  offei'ings  in  the  ritual.  Judaism 
became  more  spiritual — symbols  sometimes  obscure  the  truths 
they  represent — and  Zionism  also  took  on  a  less  tangible  form. 
The  passionate  longing  for  Jerusalem  still  existed,  but  its 
expression  was  almost  entirely  literary.  The  forms  of  daily 
prayer  were  full  of  petitions  for  a  restored  and  glorified  Zion, 
the  poetry  of  the  people  was  filled  with  it,  but  with  this  literary 
expression  of  their  desires  the  people  seemed  content.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  that  the  fulfillment  rested  at  all  with  them. 

The  nation  was  dispersed,  but  its  scattered  parts  did  not 
coalesce.  They  might  strive  to  assimilate  themselves,  might 
use  the  language  of  their  adopted  countries,  but  the  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  stamp  of  the  race  were  indissoluble,  held  by 
strong  ties  of  a  common  past,  common  sufferings,  and  a 
common  hope  for  the  future. 

With  the  enforced  segregation  of  the  Ghettos — those  crowded 
quarters  set  apart  for  their  race — unity  was  intensified.  Within 
the  confining  walls  the  Jewish  manner  of  life  was  preserved 
intact,  and  with  this  was  fostered  the  Jewish  religious  ideal 
of  Zionism — Messianism.  These  were  indeed  identical  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Ritual  and  the  religious  verses  of  the  Ghetto 
poets.  Thus  the  longings  and  hopes  of  the  scattered  nation 
were  kept  alive,  as  dim  ideals  indeed,  but  still  alive,  through 
the  long,  dark  years  before  emancipation,  and  the  franchise 
breaking  down  the  Ghetto  walls  caused  a  second  dispersion, 
and  a  second  fruitless  attempt  at  assimilation  with  the  sur- 
rounding social  and  religious  orders.  "* 

1  World's  Work,  September,  1903,  Zionism,  by  Zangwill. 

2  Zionism  by  Nordau. 
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Reform  Judaism  under  Mendelssohn  brought  in  revolutionary 
ideas.  He  breathed  a  Judaism  wholly  separated  from  nation- 
alism, a  conception  wholly  alien  to  the  proven  principles  of  the 
Jewish  race,  whose  religion,  national  policy,  and  social  life  are 
so  inextricably  intertwined,  and  which  always  finds  that,  as  in 
the  Grecian  period  of  its  history,  "with  the  waning  of  the 
national  ideal,  God  becomes  indistinct".  The  Reform,  defying 
these  principles,  wished  to  dispense  with  all  concrete  Messianism 
and  Zionism.  The  people  were  to  accept  their  dispersion — 
indeed,  to  persist  in  it,  for  then  they  would  fulfill  the  ''Mission 
of  Israel '',  which  was,  to  live  among  the  nations  an  ever-present 
example  of  lofty  morality  and  spirituality.  For  those  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  accepted  these  beliefs,  Zionism  as  we  know 
it  to-day  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  there  were  still  many 
more  thousands  who  clung  to  the  old,  dim,  but  concrete  ideals. 

This  Reform  Judaism  advocating  dispersion  thus,  took  no 
heed  of  the  sufferings  of  many  bands  of  their  countrymen 
scattered  in  lands  such  as  Russia  and  Roumania.  Anti-Semi- 
tis-m  began  to  spread  rapidly  in  Europe — a  deep  vindictive 
hatred  of  a  ''despised  and  rejected ^^  race.  Those  Jews  who, 
obedient  to  the  idea  of  assimilation,  sought  social  intercourse, 
were  brutally  repulsed.  If  they  wished  to  enjoy  any  contact 
with  their  Christian  neighbors,  they  must  dissemble  and  strive 
(always  vainly)  to  hide  their  Jewish  origin  and  individuality. 
Politically  the  rights  of  the  Jews  were  and  are  curtailed,  disre- 
garded. In  Russia  the  franchise  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
first  guild ;  that  is,  to  merchants  of  great  wealth,  or  to  men 
with  a  university  degree  —  and  the  universities  admit  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  Jewish  students.  The  Jews  are 
kept  strictly  within  the  pale,  really  a  great  Ghetto,  and  live 
in  squalid  misery  and  grinding  poverty.  France,  where  the 
sentiment  toward  the  Jews  had  long  seemed  favorable,  sud- 
denly betrayed  its  true  sentiments  by  the  "justice"  which  it 
gave  to  a  Jewish  army  captain.  Truly,  "  this  is  a  people  robbed 
and  spoiled  ;  they  are  hid  in  prison  houses  ;  they  are  for  a  prey 
and  none  delivereth ;  for  a  spoil,  and  none  saith,  Restore." 
The  terrible  open  persecutions  in  Russia,  both  in  the  eighties 
and  recently  at  Kishineff,  with  the  massacres  and  the  looting, 
at  last  drove  the  wretched  people  from  the  accursed  country  by 
the  thousands— to  the  more  kindly  England  and  America.  But 
other   Christian   nations   hardly   offer   a  secure   and   sufficient 
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ret'uj;-e  for  tlie  wrptched  ])e()])lo.  Their  s«'iitiineiit.s  iiii^^lit  clian^^o 
as  had  those  of  France.  The  longing  grew  intense  for  a  liome 
that  should  be  a  ''refuge  and  strength" — a  national  center 
where  Jews  might  live  their  own  life  free  from  insults  and 
oppression,  from  whicli  they  might  guard  the  political  rights 
of  their  countrymen  all  over  the  world,  even  as  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  protected  wherever  tliey  go.  Their  country- 
men ?  Whj^  they  have  none  until  tliey  have  a  country,  and  that 
blessed  refuge  must  be  obtained  speedily.  Persecution  always 
strengthens  a  noble  cause.  Anti-Semitism  brought  Zionism 
back  sharply  to  a  most  concrete  basis. 

The  young  Russian  Jews  were  first  roused  to  definite  action 
by  Dr.  Pinkster's  pamphlet,  '*  Auto-Emancipation",  in  which 
we  find  the  germ  of  "the  Jewish  state".  It  propounded  the 
idea  of  returning  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  founding  colonies  there 
where  the  most  grievousl}^  oppressed  Hebrews  might  find  peace 
and  safety,  and  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  farming, 
even  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  There  young  Jews 
led  the  way  and  the  colonizing  began.  Societies  were  formed 
among  the  Jews  to  support  them.  There  was  no  broad,  unified 
plan  of  action.  Federations  of  the  local  societies  were  formed 
in  the  different  countries,  France,  German}^  England  and 
America.  They  attempted  to  protect  the  rights  of  Jews  through 
the  usual  channels  of  interference  of  their  adopted  governments. 
But  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  worked  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  or  the  Chovevi  Zion, 
and  so  the  work  was  scattered  and  patchy.  There  were  various 
discussions  as  to  trying  countries  better  for  colonizing  purposes 
than  Palestine.  The  Rothschilds  experimented  in  South  Africa 
and* Baron  de  Hirsch  in  America,  but  to  Palestine  only  would 
the  people  return  with  any  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to  them  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  their  old  hopes  and  longings, 
though  it  appealed  to  them  more  as  a  refuge  from  persecution 
than  as  a  center  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  regeneration  of 
their  race.  The  colonists  had  to  face  many  difficulties  in  their 
first  attempts  to  cultivate  the  sterile,  neglected  country.  It 
was  as  hard  for  them  after  the  long  centuries  of  trading,  shop- 
keeping  and  other  indoor  pursuits  as  it  had  been  for  those 
colonists  of  the  First  Return,  after  the  rich-soiled,  irrigated 
fields  of  Babylon.  But  backed  by  the  Rothschilds  and  de 
Hirsch  they  persisted  until  they  could  say  proudly  that  they 
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had  ''made  gardens  and  taken  the  fruit  of  them,  they  had 
planted  vineyards  and  drunken  the  wine  thereof".'  And  very 
good  wine  it  is.  The  wines  from  Rischon-le-Zion  won  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  (surely  not  a  body  of  judges 
prejudiced  in  their  favor),  and  it  is  now  being  exported  success- 
fully together  with  the  colonies'  other  products,  honey  and 
olive  oil  soap.  But  all  this  work,  excellent  and  necessary 
though  it  was,  would  never  have  led  to  the  long-expected  great 
return  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

It  remained  for  Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  a  Viennese  Jew,  to  out- 
line a  definite  policy  for  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  long- 
treasured  ideal.  In  1896  appeared  his  "Jewish  State",  putting 
Zionism  upon  a  national  and  political  basis — an  eminently  prac- 
tical one  in  our  century.  Herzl's  own  words  define  as  the 
object  of  the  new  Zionism  ''the  creation  of  a  home  secured  by 
public  rights  for  those  Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  assimi- 
lated in  the  country  of  their  adoption".^  This  home  is  to  be 
Palestine,  secured  by  a  charter  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  approved  of  by  the  Powers.  This  was  not  a  new 
and  radical  idea  of  Herzl's.  Great  European  statesmen,  puzzling 
over  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  ra-ce  and  its  presence  in  their 
countries,  had  hit  upon  this  very  solution  long  before  his  time — 
Napoleon,  Beaconsfield,  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  had  all  favored 
the  idea  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Sultan. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  state  with  political  or  colonizing  ambitions. 
It  is  not  to  be  even  the  smallest  of  "  Powers".  The  nation  will 
not  expect  temporal  power  as  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  kings. 
But  it  will  gain  for  itself  a  certain  respect  b}^  having  a  definite 
country  as  a  center,  and  a  rallying  place.  The  Hebrews  will  be 
broui<ht  under  that  principle  of  nationality  now  controlling  the 
world  which  they  have  been  the  last  people  to  recognize,  trying 
instead  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men",  and  succeeding  in  being 
only  nonentities.  But  with  this  Fatherland  behind  them  the 
work  of  regeneration  can  begin.  And  what  will  the  repossess- 
ing of  Jerusalem  not  do  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
nation  ?  The  Temple  rebuilt,  its  rites  restored,  the  fervent 
faith  of  the  people  will  flame  out  again,  and  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  will  be  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 

1  Araos  9  :  -4. 

2  Zionist  Congress  Herzl  Contempt. 
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Grants  and  charters  giving  tlie  right  to  o])en  up  tlie  country 
are  to  be  purchased  from  the  Sultan.  It  is  a  profitaljle  country 
to  o})en  up.  Vast  tracts  now  lie  bare  and  desolate.  There  has 
been  no  ])roper  cultivation  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  in  the 
time  of  Christ  it  supported  a  teeming  population.  It  is  capable 
of  supporting  ten  times  its  present  one,  when  proper  methods 
of  agriculture  are  applied.  The  Jews  have  not  been  agricultur- 
alists for  many  generations,  but  they  can  be  trained  back  into 
that  trade.  It  is  not  against  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their 
race.  Indeed,  it  was  a  great  industry  of  their  ancestors,  but  for 
those  to  whom  it  is  really  distasteful  and  impossible,  factories 
will  be  started  and  industries  founded  in  which  they  may  find 
congenial  employment. 

And  then  the  occupation  which  has  necessarily  been  their 
chief  one  for  so  many  generations  will  find  there  sufficient 
opportunity.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  often 
figured  in  the  history  of  commerce.  The  ever-increasing  trade 
between  the  East  and  Europe  will  pass  through  Palestine  upon 
the  completion  of  the  trans-Siberian  and  Euphrates  Valley  rail- 
roads. And  when  profitable  western  markets  have  been  found 
for  Palestine's  own  products  and  manufactures,  a  great  export 
trade  will  spring  up  there  that  will  give  the  Palestine  sea-board 
a  greater  importance  than  it  has  ever  yet  known. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Herzl  intend  this  Jewish  state  shall  be  of  benefit 
only  to  the  Hebrews.  The  statesmen  of  the  great  Christian 
powers  may  well  approve  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  state,  for 
it  will  draw  off  from  their  hands  a  surplus  population  that  is 
dangerous  because  unhappy  ;  many  a  desperate  Russian  Jew 
has  become  a  Nihilist.  As  a  court  of  arbitration  what  nation 
could  serve  better  than  this  little  state,  too  feeble,  too  spiritual 
to  have  any  prejudicial  ambitions  of  its  own  ?  The  very  country 
in  which  the  state  is  to  be  planted  —  worn-out  "shiftless" 
Turkey — will  be  stimulated  by  the  presence  within  it  of  such  a 
young,  vigorous,  modern  state.  And  the  Turks  are  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  incoming  of  the  Jews.  A  former  sultan 
welcomed  many  of  them  who  had  been  driven  out  from  Chris- 
tian nations. 

Dr.  Herzl  would  have  no  more  private  colonization,  or  acquir- 
ing of  land  by  private  grants,  as  it  will  simply  raise  the  price 
of  land  when  the  time  comes  for  purchasing  the  charter  for  the 
whole  country.      Till  then  he  advises  the  societies  to  content 
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themselves  with  improving  the  colonies  already  there,  since 
there  is  at  present  no  immediate  need  of  future  immigration  as 
an  escape  from  persecution. 

Such  is  Dr.  HerzPs  general  plan  of  action  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  vague  longings  and  desires  of  his  people — such  is 
modern  Zionism.  It  is  only  a  '^ paper  state",  some  say.  Before 
agreeing  to  that  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  what  has  already 
been  done  toward  making  it  a  very  real  one.  First  of  all  was 
noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Zionistic  societies. 
Scores  of  them  were  formed  in  every  country  and  are  being 
propogated  all  the  time.  There  are  now  forty  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

Then  came  the  Basle  Conferences,  the  first  in  1897,  '^  where 
the  people  were  assembled  together "  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  all  sects,  all  factions,  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  nation.* 
(At  the  second  conference  there  were  500  delegates  from  913 
societies.)  In  the  mere  coming  together  of 'such  an  assembly 
the  promised  regathering  of  Israel  is  already  literally  accom- 
plished, and  it  proves  unmistakably  that  eighteen  centuries  of 
oppression  have  not  broken  the  cohesion  of  the  race  nor  elimi- 
nated the  passion  for  Palestine. 

This  remarkable  assemblage  heard  and  approved  the  plans  of 
Dr.  Herzl,  adding  to  them  and  elaborating  them  at  each  succes- 
sive annual  conference ;  always  careful  to  propose  only  the 
most  practical  and  feasible  schemes.  The  Jewish  Proletariat 
heartily  backs  all  these  plans  and  Herzl's  whole  idea  of  the 
repossession  of  Palestine.  Its  only  opponents  are  certain  assimi- 
lated and  Reform  Jews.  Those  who  have  succeeded  as  far 
as  Jews  may  in  assimilating  themselves  with  their  Christian 
neighbors,  who  have  striven  to  forget  and  above  all  to  make 
others  forget  their  Hebrew  origin,  naturally  do  not  respond 
eagerly  to  a  proposition  to  come  out  and  boldly  proclaim  their 
nationality.  Indeed,  Dr.  Herzl  does  not  intend  the  movement 
for  such  as  they.  The  Reform  Jews,  as  has  been  said,  would 
do  away  completely  with  all  concrete  Zionism.  They  protest 
with  virtuous  indignation  against  the  practical  basis  upon 
which  it  has  been  put,  quoting  in  support  of  their  standpoint 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "Ye  shall  be  redeemed  without 
money".  But  these  two  factions  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
check  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

1    Zionism  :  The  Future  of  the  Jews.    Zangwill,  World's  Work,  September,  1903. 
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Tho  Basle  Couferences  have  inaugurated  many  excellent 
means  to  the  great  on<l.  The  International  Colonization  Society, 
following  out  Herzl's  advice,  is  establishing  no  new  colonies  in 
Palestine,  but  devotes  all  its  energies  toward  improving  the 
thirty  or  more  that  are  already  there.  It  starts  new  industries 
for  the  colonists,  teaches  them  to  perfect  the  old  ones,  and  linds 
European  and  American  markets  for  their  products,  so  that 
they  are  now  splendid  proofs  of  the  capability  of  Palestine  to 
support  an  energetic  population,  and  of  the  capability  of  the 
Jews  to  make  it  support  them. 

The  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world  are  being 
constantly  unified  as  has  been  said,  by  the  local  societies  and 
national  federation.  A  headquarters  for  the  whole  movement 
has  been  established  in  Vienna,  and  there  the  annual  Basle  Con- 
ferences and  their  *'great"  and  '"small  communities  of  action" 
have  their  offices.  In  Vienna  is  published  the  main  organ  of 
the  movement,  "Die  Welt".  Forty  other  publications  in  dif- 
ferent countries  lend  all  the  ''power  of  the  press"  to  the  work, 
and  keep  the  people  well  informed. 

The  alliances  have  founded  numerous  schools  in  which  to 
instruct  the  children  and  also  the  men  and  women,  not  only  in 
the  usual  branches  of  a  public  school  education,  but  especially 
in  the  inspiring  history  and  literature  of  their  nation.  They 
recognize  also  the  physical  deterioration  of  their  race,  but 
athletics,  which  have  contributed  to  the  splendid  strength  and 
endurance  of  other  nations,  will  in  time  make  the  pale,  narrow- 
shouldered  Jew  of  to-day  into  a  "mighty  man  of  valor"  like 
the  early  heroes  of  his  race.  Hygienic  principles  also  are  being 
taught  anew — principles  which  had  been  disregarded  in  the 
crowded  Ghetto  life,  but  which  are  necessary  to  the  physical 
regeneration  of  the  Jews. 

The  alliances  are  fostering,  as  best  they  can,  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  people.  The  old  purity,  truthfulness,  and 
love  of  righteousness  are  dwelt  upon  earnestly.  Nor  are  the 
"outward  signs"  wanting  to  this  "iuAvard  and  spiritual  grace". 
The  old  fast  days  are  being  observed  more  scrupulously  than 
for  many  years. 

In  short,  the  Jew  is  urged  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  race  and 
to  make  it  a  race  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed.  This  is  all 
foundation  work  that  must  be  done  and  done  at  once  if  the 
renewed  nation  is  to  have  a  strong,  vigorous,  well-rounded  life 
in  its  new  home. 
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And  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  this  new  home. 
The  aim  of  Zionism  and  its  projects  have  been  presented  in  the 
clearest  and  most  favorable  way  before  the  powers  most  con- 
cerned. They  have  given  most  encouraging  approval  and  sym- 
pathy. Advances  have  been  made  to  the  Sultan  concerning  the 
charter.  At  present  he  flatly  refuses  to  think  of  selling  Pales- 
tine, but  moods  of  sultans  vary.  Sultans  themselves  change, 
and  this  refusal  is  by  no  means  a  great  and  discouraging 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  money  which  will  be  necessary  when 
once  the  Sultan  consents  to  the  granting  of  the  charter,  several 
means  are  in  operation.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been 
formed  in  London  under  English  banking  laws,  to  have  a 
capital  of  £2,000,000.'  One-eighth  of  this  amount  has  already 
been  subscribed,  enabling  it  to  do  business,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Jewish  press  we  may  see  notices  of  its  payments  on  shares. 
It  is  to  be  used  especially  for  the  purpose  of  the  charter  from 
the  Sultan  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  commercial  rights  in 
railroads  and  harbors.  It  will  also  be  used  for  the  founding 
of  new  farming  and  manufacturing  colonies  when  the  whole 
country  has  been  opened  to  colonization. 

There  is  also  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  which  is  to  amount 
to  £200,000 — a  sort  of  reserve  fund  for  any  national  "rainy 
day  ".  The  societies  are  working  enthusiastically  to  make  up 
this  amount,  and  by  much  the  same  means  as  their  Christian 
neighbors— those  of  "fairs"  and  "festivals"  and  "suppers". 
There  is  also  a  more  dignified  general  collection  of  offerings  or 
"shekels"  from  every  Zionist  on  the  annual  "Shekel  Day". 
Whatever  the  means,  it  all  shows  a  gratifying  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  people  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  speedy 
and  effective  accomplishment  of  their  great  end. 

Are  they  capable  of  accomplishing  it  ?  The  task  is  indeed 
an  unparalled  one— the  transplanting  bodily  of  a  scattered 
nation  to  an  ancestral  home  that  is  utterly  strange  to  the 
descendents,  the  building  up  there  of  a  model  state  which 
will  necessitate  the  casting  off  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
centuries,  will  take  vast  courage,  vast  endurance.  But  the 
Jewish  nation  has  in  the  past  braved  much,  endured  much, 
accomplished  much.  It  is  aroused  and  can  be  still  more.  It 
will  restore  and  recultivate  the  land — the  land  will  renew  its 

Maccabean.  February,  1904. 
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life — aiiJ  not  only  its  national  and  social  life.  Because  modern 
Zionism  is  so  tliorou«i:hly  modern,  so  concrete,  so  much  of  this 
world,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  it  has  not  a  deep  spiritual 
force  and  intent.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  race  shows  indis- 
putably that  Nationalism  and  Judaism  have  been  inseparably 
intertwined,  its  future  history  will  show  the  same.  The  na- 
tional spirit  weakened,  as  in  the  days  of  Hellenism,  the  "fear 
of  the  Lord  "  grows  faint.  The  national  spirit  strengthened 
under  the  new  state,  ''  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  will  regain  its  old 
strength  and  Israel  will  once  more  be  honored  as  the  "Chosen 
People" — "saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting  salvation". 

Janet  DeWitt  Mason. 


THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH 

'Tis  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  at  the  passing  of  a  friend, 

From  the  lifetime  spent  beside  one  to  the  life  without  an  end, 

As  it  falls  upon  the  loser  in  the  anguish  of  his  loss 

Gazing  upward  at  the  vision,  bound  to  earth  but  by  the  cross, 

Brings  the  comfort  and  the  freslmess  of  its  touch  with  the  divine, 

And  the  peace  of  God's  own  presence  to  the  place  that  friends  resign. 

Tis  the  all  one  gives  to  others  that  comes  back  to  one  at  last, 

Just  the  self  that  has  been  sacrificed  and  poured  into  their  past. 

'Tis  the  fineness  of  a  spiiit  where  one  helped  to  make  it  fine 

That  comes  back  to  bless  one's  effort  with  that  touch  of  the  divine. 

Just  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  never  failing  to  descend, 

Heals  the  heart  that's  left  a-bleeding  at  the  passing  of  a  friend. 

Ellen  Terese  Richardson. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  GRADED 
MARKS  AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  Smith  spirit  and  Smith  Col- 
lege life  are  respected  the  world  over,  Smith  academic  work  is 
occasionally  a  subject  for  criticism.  Every  year  or  two  we  are 
startled  by  some  manifestation  of  dissatisfaction,  the  latest 
coming  from  one  of  our  own  recent  graduates. 

In  the  face  of  this  criticism  no  one,  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
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college  at  heart,  can  stand  unmoved.  If  we  feel  that  the  censure 
is  undeserved,  let  us  strive  to  understand  and*  correct  the  false 
measures  by  which  we  misrepresent  ourselves.  If  we  feel  the 
censure  to  be  more  or  less  justifiable,  we  must  carefully  study  the 
present  situation,  trying  to  discover  what  changes  can  be  made 
for  our  betterment.  A  college,  like  an  individual,  is  always 
responsible  in  part  for  its  reputation  in  the  outside  world,  and 
the  criticisim  with  which  we  are  met  is  fashioned  and  influenced 
by  our  own  character  and  by  our  own  deeds. 

The  ground  for  censure  for  Smith  scholarship  must  necessarily 
lie  in  one  of  two  conditions,  or  both, —  either  there  has  been 
negligence  or  indifference  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  our 
academic  government  ;  or  the  principles  themselves  are  mis- 
taken or  inadequate  to  the  present  college  situation.  Smith  has 
always  held  that  the  former  is  true,  and,  when  assailed  by  out- 
ward criticism  or  inward  conflict,  has  but  the  more  strenuously 
enforced  the  laws  of  conduct  which  were  the  mainstay  of  her 
being  in  years  gone  by.  But  there  have  been  many  changes, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  conservative  spirit,  and  changes  on  the 
whole  of  undoubted  good  for  the  college. 

Among  those  principles,  however,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain,  there  is  one  which  I  look  upon  as  a  hindrance  to  our 
fullest  development — weakening  instead  of  strengthening  one 
aspect  of  our  college  life.  It  is  the  present  ''  mark  system",  by 
which  communication  is  made  from  faculty  to  student  concern- 
ing the  student's  academic  work. 

The  method  now  used  by  Smith  is  one  which  was  inaugurated 
at  the  beginning.  At  a  time  when  study  was  the  main  interest 
of  the  student's  life,  she  wisely  adopted  a  principle  which  she 
clings  to  now,  in  an  altered  college  condition — the  principle  by 
which  good  work  on  the  students'  part  rests  in  oblivion,  secreted 
in  the  office  of  the  registrar— while  the  bad  is  officially  brought 
before  the  student's  eye.  This  abrupt  division  of  work  into 
satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  would  seem  general  and  indefi- 
nite on  the  surface,  but  as  we  look  deeper  and  more  earnestly 
at  the  matter  we  find  its  more  serious  and  tangible  shortcomings 
under  present  college  conditions. 

Of  these  evils  one  is  ever  present,  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are 
unconscious  of  it  until  we  stop  to  think.  This  is  the  constant 
over-emphasis  on  our  poor  work.  It  is  unjust  to  the  student. 
When  a  girl's  low  grade  in  Latin  is  public  property— as  it  must 
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be  sooner  or  later— it  seems  liai'd  tliat  her  strong  work  in  his- 
tory shouhl  be  officially  ignored.  It  is  unjust  to  a  class  that 
the  one  definite  thing  known  of  their  scholarship  is  the  number 
of  oHicial  warnings  that  whiten  the  bulletin-board  I  And  it  is 
above  all  unjust  to  the  college  aud  to  the  college  spirit.  When 
I  look  upon  the  college,  as  I  know  it,  and  see  only  low-grades 
and  conditions  and  official  warnings,  I  am  suri)rised  to  learn 
that  many  Smith  graduates  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  world  of  scholarship,  and  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  a 
usual  thing  for  our  alumnae  to  win  the  European  graduate 
scholarship  at  Bryn  Mawr.  How  can  we  expect  the  world  to 
judge  the  college  rightly,  when  the  undergraduates  and  alumnae 
—  who  represent  the  college  to  the  world  —  cannot  judge  it 
rightly  for  themselves  ? 

From  another  point  of  view  the  system  produces  an  evil 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  Used  theoretically  to  prevent  strain 
and  tension  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  in  practical  use  it  augments 
it — to  the  student  whose  work  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Faced  by  a  condition  or  a  low-grade  in  one  subject,  the  appre- 
hensive freshman  or  sophomore  is  left  in  a  singularly  nervous 
and  uncertain  state  of  mind.  If  she  has  done  good  work  in 
other  things — for  it  is  seldom  that  a  student  is  universally  dull 
or  ill-])repared— she  promptly  loses  sight  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
this  official  manifestation  of  her  incompetence,  and  finds  herself 
in  a  panic  of  alarm  lest  her  entire  standing  be  on  the  verge  of 
the  low-grade  point.  If  she  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  '^  confi- 
dential friend ",  her  protestations  are  of  no  avail,  and  the 
unhappy  victim  wastes  both  time  and  nervous  energy  in  fear  of 
chimerical,  threatening  possibilities  which  a  few  strokes  of  an 
official  pen  could  banish  forever. 

It  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  do — this  showing  a  girl  wha^  her 
record  is— and  would  make  our  work  so  much  clearer  and 
nearer  to  us  that  I  cannot  understand  why  it  has  never  been  done 
here.  Yet  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  there  are  several  objec- 
tions to  this  well-tried  and  almost  universal  method.  Two  of 
these  may  be  classed  together,  for  they  are  more  or  less  co- 
existent. One  is  the  familiar  "competition"  theory,  and  the 
other  expressed  by  the  forceful  epithet,  '*  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy ". 

This  latter  seems  to  be  a  metaphysical  ideal,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  hard  to  determine  just  what  it  definitely  means. 
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Judging,  however,  from  the  import  of  the  words,  it  must  sig- 
nify that  the  students  of  some  determined  high  standard  shall 
form  in  some  way  a  band  by  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  students.  Exactly  how  the  sheep  and  the  goats  shall  be 
separated  is  a  more  difficult  question.  They  could  not  form 
themselves  into  a  club— that  would  be  indelicate.  Even  if  they 
did  the  rest  of  us  could  stand  it.  And  as  the  students  here 
have  practically  no  share  in  the  college  government,  they  could 
establish  no  limited  executive  body.  We  might  perhaps  afford 
our  '' intellectual  aristocrats"  a  few  social  distinctions  —  for 
instance,  the  honor  of  the  first  ten  rows  at  chapel — but  I  do 
not  think  this  probable  in  a  college  where  the  society  girls  on 
election  morning  scatter  about  Assembly  Hall,  to  avoid  being 
made  conspicuous.  We  give  no  prizes,  no  honors,  so  they  could 
not  have  that  mark  of  especial  favor.  Frankly,  I  see  nothing 
left  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  us  save  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  their  ability,  and  that  is  after  all  but  what  they  deserve. 

The  '' competition"  theory  is  far  easier  to  handle,  for  it  means 
something  definite— namely,  that  knowledge  of  our  standing 
will  engender  in  us  such  ambition  and  zeal  towards  work  that 
we  shall  wear  ourselves  to  the  bone  struggling  to  get  the  better 
of  our  neighbors,  while  they  in  turn  are  struggling  to  get  the 
better  of  us  in  a  strenuous  ** brain  to  brain"  conflict.  This 
state  of  affairs,  which  sacrifices  our  recreation  and  our  health 
on  the  altar  of  intelligence,  like  the  '^intellectual  aristocracy", 
is  possible  only  in  a  college  or  institution  where  pure  brain 
work  or  scholarship  holds  excUisive  sway  as  the  mainspring 
and  most  potent  interest  in  that  institution's  life.  If  Smith 
College  were  deprived  of  its  gymnasium  and  its  hockey-field,  if 
the  Art  Gallery  and  the  Music  School  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  dramatics  were  a  thing  unknown,  we  might  have  reason  to 
fear  this  intellectual  over-emphasis.  But  while  one  girl  is  well 
known  for  her  interest  in  church  work,  another  idolized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Glee  Club,  still  another  made  famous  for  her 
record  in  golf,  while  the  basket-ball  girls  and  the  heroes  of 
senior  dramatics  hold  their  place  in  our  affections,  we  will  not 
fear  that  competition  in  our  college  work,  or  the  ''intellectual 
aristocracy"  can  become  a  damaging  reality. 

Another  objection  to  publishing  marks  is  that  the  students 
will  demand  continuously  the  reasons  for  the  given  grades. 
But  the  feminine  mind  is  naturally  receptive,  not  critical,  and 
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the  average  girl  will  accept  her  standing  without  a  murmur  of 
dissent.  Still,  there  might  be  those  who  would  ask  for  an 
explanation,  and  in  that  state  of  mind  they  most  assuredly  need 
it  I  A  little  forbearance,  a  little  well-timed  frankness  on  the 
part  of  the  professor,  would  give  his  or  her  dim-sighted  victim 
a  clearer  grip  on  the  college  and  herself,  and  the  professor  a 
stronger  hold  upon  his  students. 

Still  more  serious  than  this  is  the  general  feeling  tliat  public 
marks  are  not  consistent  with  Smith  spirit.  We  have  never 
had  them,  and  "  why  should  we  change  ?"  say  people  here.  To 
those  people  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  change  : 
one  arbitrary,  unstable,  the  product  of  a  feeble  will ;  the  other, 
like  the  change  from  flower  to  fruit,  is  the  change  of  a  vital 
breathing  organism,  forever  seeking  its  highest  expression, 
forever  baffled,  yet  forever  gaining  strength  as  it  lays  aside  the 
old  life  for  the  new. 

As  the  extreme  competitive  spirit  and  "intellectual  aristocracy" 
are  but  products  of  college  conditions  in  which  scholarship  is 
over-emphasized,  so  good  scholarship  is  impossible  where  that 
emphasis  is  not  sufficiently  defined.  Any  expedient  which 
makes  our  college  work  more  interesting  to  us — which  makes  it 
have  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  every-day  life,  not  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  sport  (I  can  use  no  better  word)— does  just 
so  much  more  for  the  intellectual  work  of  the  college  and  our- 
selves. 

Of  these  expedients  the  most  obvious  is  the  "honor  system". 
But  this  has  many  disadvantages.  It  above  all  places  a  pre- 
mium upon  scholarship,  and  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  very 
few  students.  The  "mark  system",  on  the  contrary,  reaches 
every  student  in  the  college,  not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  stimu- 
lating, truth-telling,  "outward  and  visible  sign  "  of  what  now 
rests  in  more  or  less  obscurity. 

The  majority  of  students  in  any  college  are  "average  stu- 
dents", and  to  this  majority  in  Smith  their  work  is  never  men- 
tioned, either  by  the  faculty  or  hj  their  friends.  The  brilliant 
student  receives  congratulations  for  an  exceptionally  well-put 
recitation,  while  the  studies  of  the  poor  student  are  ever  brought 
before  her  by  official  marks  of  condemnation.  But  the  average 
girl  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  doing  her  work  day 
by  day,  never  speaking  of  it  to  anyone,  while  no  one  men- 
tions it  to  her.     It  is  small  wonder  that  it  becomes  monotonous. 
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She  may  do  her  work  faithfully,  but  she  never  does  more  than 
is  required.  Her  studies  are  a  duty  with  her,  and  a  mechanical 
one,  all  over  at  her  last  recitation.  A  manifestation  of  this 
feeling  is  the  deep-rooted  objection  to  afternoon  recitations — the 
wide-spread  assumption  that  all  college  work  is  over  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  cannot  claim  that  the  publication  of  our  stand- 
ing would  entirely  do  away  with  this  unscholastic  attitude,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  certain  knowledge  of  our  class-room  work 
would  do  much  to  make  it  a  living  thing  to  us,  and  one  which 
we  would  feel  to  be  our  own.  In  this  way  it  would  tend  to 
come  to  its  proper  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  interests, 
not  as  an  outside  duty,  but  as  an  interesting  part  of  our  college 
life  and  of  ourselves. 

Then  there  is  for  many  of  us  the  satisfaction  and  the  encour- 
agement of  knowing  that  we  have  done  well  in  our  work  — 
that  "delightful  sense  of  difficulty  overcome"  that  spurs  us  on 
to  greater  effort.  We  are  told  our  failures  now,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  in  the  exposure  of  our  standing,  and  everything 
to  gain,  if  we  have  any  strength  of  will  or  if  our  Alma  Mater  is 
an  influence  for  our  betterment.  How  satisfying  to  know  we 
have  held  our  own  against  odds  I  How  stimulating  to  higher 
scholarship  I 

But  this  improvement  in  pure  scholarship  would  not  be  the 
only  advantage  of  our  graded  marks,  especiallj^  in  this  college, 
where  more  emphasis  is  laid  upon  character  than  upon  intel- 
lect. Would  this  system  also  affect  character,  and  would  its 
influence  be  for  good  ?  For  myself  I  most  decidedly  think  that 
it  would.  Self-knowledge  is  a  great  thing  in  a  world  of  easy 
delusions,  and  the  ''mark  sj^stem"  would  certainly  not  hinder 
this,  especially  at  a  time  in  our  lives  when  we  are  most  open 
to  enlightenment.  But  knowledge  itself  is  valueless,  after 
all,  unless  we  have  that  which  is  the  backbone  of  all  virtues 
and  all  efforts,  self-control,  not  alone  the  negative  self-control, 
such  as,  perhaps,  not  losing  our  tempers  when  we  are  provoked, 
but  the  positive  self-control ;  which  gives  us  command  of  our- 
selves, as  a  captain  has  command  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  knowl- 
edge of  our  marks  would  help  tremendously  toward  this,  for  it 
would  give  us  something  to  work  on,  something  to  work  with. 
We  would  learn  to  make  the  best  of  ourselves,  whether  clever 
or  stupid  or  mediocre  ;  to  change  our  marks,  or  try  to  change 
them,  as  we  judged  fit,  and  thus  to  adjust  and  mould  ourselves 
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ami  our  stiuuliiig  to  wliat  wo  desire,  so  that  <,^r()wt]i  of  mind 
ami  character — which  is  life  itself— would  be  more  manifest 
to  us. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  character  of  the  college 
has  fundamentally  changed  since  1875.  Smith  spirit  is  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was,  but  it  is  scattered  now  in  a  hundred  chan- 
nels of  different  interests  where  before  it  ran  in  one  or  two. 
The  reason  for  this  change  is  due  to  the  attitude  the  world 
now  has  towards  women's  colleges,  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
position  the  college  has  now  made  for  itself  in  the  world.  It 
used  to  be  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  woman  to  go  to  college — a 
very  serious  thing  to  be  long  thought  over — and  a  girl  usually 
came  for  one  of  two  reasons,  either  because  she  was  exception- 
ally brilliant  or  because  she  wanted  to  teach.  In  either  case 
her  interest  in  her  work  was  keen  and  uninterrupted.  No 
alluring  Copper  Kettle  to  wile  away  both  time  and  money  ;  no 
yells  of  basket-ball  or  applause  of  dramatics;  no  "flufiBness" 
of  house-dances  or  excitement  of  society  meetings  for  her ;  not 
even  a  trolley  ride,  for  there  were  no  trolleys.  Above  all,  she 
was  stimulated  because  she  felt  herself  testing  the  ability  of  a 
woman's  mind  to  do  the  work  which  had  before  been  done  by 
men  alone.  Now  the  college  is  an  established  thing — thanks  to 
our  predecessors — and  girls  come  for  a  thousand  and  one  rea- 
sons, besides  love  of  learning  or  a  desire  for  a  profession.  Some 
are  "  too  young  to  come  out^',  some  have  friends  here,  the  West- 
ern girls  wish  to  be  in  the  East,  and  I  know  several  students 
are  here  simply  because  thej^  "have  no  home",  etc.,  etc.  While 
all  this  is  true  it  is  necessarily  much  harder  to  keep  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  than  it  was  formerly  —  still  harder 
because  every  year  more  work  is  required  of  a  college  graduate. 

The  faculty  have  long  been  conscious  of  this  alteration  in  the 
college  character,  faced  it  reluctantly,  and  made  many  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  college  government.  The  increased 
number  of  examinations,  with  the  increase  of  examination  time, 
is  significant,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which  we 
once  refused,  we  now  accept.  It  is  obvious  that  the  laws  which 
made  the  college  strong  in  1875  or  1885— wh^n  it  was  a  "small 
village" — are  not  adequate  now,  when  it  is  a  city  full,  with  all 
the  additional  complications  of  our  modern  college  equipment. 

Let  us  try  without  prejudice,  conscientiously,  ambitiously, 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  (and  the  longer  the  time,  the 
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greater  justice)  this  old  system  (new  to  us)  of  showing  their 
graded  standing  to  the  students.  If  the  experiment  succeeds 
the  college  will  be  stronger;  if  it  fails  we  will  have  justified 
beyond  question  a  method  to  which  we  have  always  been  pecu- 
liarly attached. 

Louise  Kingsley. 


A  MATTER  OF  CLOTHES 

I  am  not  a  pretty  girl,  and  I  know  that  my  salvation  lies  in 
clothes.  Not  that  I  am  very  homely — in  fact  I  am  what  older 
people  sometimes  call  nice-looking,  but  as  everyone  kno<ws  who 
has  thought  much  on  the  subject,  that  is  as  far  from  prettiness 
as  alpaca  is  from  broadcloth.  Being  nice-looking  and  wearing 
alpaca  are  both  eminently  respectable,  but  produce  very  little 
satisfaction  for  anyone.  Therefore,  when  I  appear  in  public, 
my  hair  is  carefully  undulated,  my  suits  fit  and  boast  of  French 
touches,  and  my  hat  and  gloves  might  really  cause  envy.  This 
does  not  mean  that,  in  general,  I  value  the  importance  of 
clothes  unduly;  it  is  merely  a  case  of  arithmetic ;  what  nature 
has  subtracted  from  looks  art  must  add  on  in  clothes. 

My  story — the  one  they  say  every  life  possesses— has  to  da 
with  a  melancholy  occasion  when,  forgetful  of  all  mathematical 
laws,  I  neglected  to  add  the  proper  amount  of  adornment.  It 
was  in  early  October,  and  neither  cool  enough  to  be  crisp  and 
exhilerating,  nor  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable  ;  besides  this 
there  was  a  feeling  of  rain  in  the  air,  but  such  an  illusive 
feeling  that  Aunt  Susan  even  denied  its  existence,  and  pounced 
upon  me  to  go  down  town  to  match  embroidery  silks  for  her 
and  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  new  hot-water  bottle  which  she 
had  just  heard  of.  I  protested — it  was  just  the  time  for  me  to 
write  the  letters  I  had  neglected  so  long,  or  to  read  some 
German  which  I  had  been  planning  to  do  for  three  months,  but 
Aunt  Susan  was  firm. 

'*  I  can't  go  on  with  my  hollyhock  centerpiece  until  you  do,'^ 
she  said,  *'and  that  water  bottle  will  be  just  the  thing  in  case 
you  do  catch  an  awful  cold." 

"But  if  I  didn't  go  I  shouldn't  catch  a  cold,"  I  said  feebly, 
knowing  how  my  logic  would  shrink  before  her  determination 
to  finish  the  centerpiece,  and  starting  up-stairs  to  dress  for  the 
occasion. 
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I  hated  to  wear  my  now  suit  ;  if  it  rained  it  would  b(;  ruined  ; 
so  I  finally  ])ut  on  a  white  linen,  somewhat  mussed,  and  a 
lingerie  hat.  It  was  not  exactly  fall  attire  I  admit,  but  this,  I 
felt,  was  not  a  day  when  I  should  be  meeting  my  friends.  I 
arrived  in  town  without  difficulty,  and  matched  the  silks, 
straining  my  eyes  to  perceive  the  difference  between  two  shades 
of  red,  which  I  was  sure  were  precisely  alike.  Somewhat  elated 
to  have  removed  this  responsibility  from  my  soul,  I  started  on 
the  long  walk  to  the  rubber  store,  which  boasted  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  self-filling  hot-water  bottle. 

It  was  in  a  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  feed  stores,  whole- 
sale, hardware,  and  pawn  shops,  so  I  was  not  much  at  home. 
This,  however,  I  bore  very  comfortably  until  I  felt  a  few  drops 
of  rain  on  my  face,  then  a  few  more,  and  finally  saw  with 
sickening  despair  that  it  was  actually  raining  persistently,  as 
though  it  had  no  thought  of  stopping  under  forty-eight  hours. 
Vaguely  I  felt  for  my  umbrella — it  was  gone.  I  had  one  when 
I  started. 

**  The  embroidery  store  V  I  gasped.  Yes,  I  had  laid  it  on  the 
counter  in  order  to  take  those  silks  to  the  window,  and  now — 
who  knew  what  person  was  airing  that  gold-handled  article  ? 
Meanwhile  the  rain  was  pouring  down  harder,  and  little  streams 
were  dripping  from  every  frill  on  my  hat,  making  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  standing  under  a  shower  bath.  The  sidewalk  was  dirty, 
and  I  soon  perceived  a  dark-brown  border  around  the  hem  of 
my  skirt,  also  that  my  canvas  shoes  partook  of  the  same  shade. 
The  sign  over  the  door  in  front  of  me  read  :  ''Meyer  Bros., 
Plows  and  Hayloaders.  Wholesale.^'  I  could  not  go  in  there. 
The  next  sign  said:  "  Johncock's  Patent  Stock  Foods",  and 
there  were  forbidding  red  shades  drawn  closely  over  the  win- 
dows— that  offered  no  place  of  refuge,  so  I  wandered  on  till 
suddenly  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  at  my  elbow  and  felt  an 
umbrella  over  me. 

"What  in  the  world,  Marjorie,''  he  said,  "are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

I  looked  up  through  the  strings  of  hair  which  fell  over  my 
eyes. 

"Oh,  Ned,"  I  groaned,  "  I'm— I'm  just  walking  around,"  and 
I  hurried  on  faster,  hoping  to  escape  him.  He  had  always 
seemed  to  like  me  fairly  well,  but  I  knew  he  never  could  again 
if  he  saw  my  hair  out  of  curl. 
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"Well,  can't  I  go  along  ?"  he  said.  "You  ought  not  to  be 
flying  around  without  an  umbrella." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  ought— anyway,  here's  where  I  was  going,"  and  I 
dashed  into  a  door  without  seeing  anything  until  I  was  inside. 
Then  I  saw  it  was  a  pawn  shop.  I  wandered  hopelessly  to  the 
counter,  where  an  ancient  Jew  smiled  at  me  benevolently  and 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  taking  stock  of  my  rings. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  he  asked  sweetly. 

It  was  raining  harder.  I  must  have  a  place  to  wait,  and  I 
certainly  looked  as  if  I  was  ready  to  resort  to  a  pawn  shop. 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  this  pin  ?"  I  asked,  taking 
out  a  small  gold  one. 

"  Fifty  cents,"  he  said,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Majorie  !  I  can't  let  you  do  this.  I  didn't  mean  to  let  you 
see  me,  but  I  must.     Why  couldn't  you  come  to  me  V 

I  turned  furiously,  feeling  as  if  a  steel  trap  had  closed  upon 
me. 

"  Come  to  you  ?"  I  said.  "'  Can't  you  see  I  came  here  just  to 
get  away  from  you  ?  I  couldn't— there  was  no  place  else  to  go. 
Oh,  please  let  me  alone  !" 

"Very  well,"  he  said  calmly,  and  walked  away,  leaving  the 
umbrella  behind,  as  I  discovered  when  I  looked  up. 

How  I  redeemed  my  pin  and  finally  got  home  to  Aunt  Susan 
with  two  skeins  of  watery  silk  and  no  hot  water  bottle  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  now.  I  did  have  a  dreadful  cold,  which  kept  me 
in  bed  for  a  week,  but  this  I  might  have  borne  with  calmness 
but  for  one  thing.  No  flowers,  no  books,  no,  not  even  a  tele- 
phone message  came  from  Ned,  who  for  the  last  year  had  been 
at  the  house  every  week,  often  several  times  a  week.  I  recov- 
ered from  my  cold,  got  up,  even  went  to  a  tea,  only  to  see  him 
talking  earnestly  with  Anne  Mitchel  in  the  inglenook — Anne 
Mitchell,  whose  hair  curls  even  in  the  rain,  and  whom  everyone 
calls  a  beauty.  I  smiled  encouragingly,  but  he  merely  bowed 
and  went  on  talking.     After  that  I  did  not  go  to  any  more  teas. 

In  this  way  life  dragged  on  for  a  month.  I  acquired  a  small 
wrinkle  between  my  eyes  and  found  myself  irritated  by  the 
click  of  Aunt  Susan's  knitting  needles.  Finally,  after  I  had 
gone  to  bed  one  night,  I  made  a  firm  resolve  to  do  something  to 
end  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  next  morning  I  started  out  on 
my  campaign. 

I  had  a  beautiful  wave  tortured  into  my  hair ;  I  put  on  my 
tan  broadcloth  suit  with  a  waist  and  hat  to  match  ;  I  assumed 
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some  lace  frills  which  fell  over  my  imnuieuhite  gloves,  and 
when  thus  attired  in  my  war  paint  I  took  the  car  for  town.  I 
got  off  the  car  about  twelve  o'clock  and  walked  serenely  down 
the  avenue,  where  I  knew  I  was  sure  to  meet  Ned  on  his  way  to 
luncheon.  At  least,  I  was  serene  outwardly,  hut  inside  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  moving  as  an  automobile  does  when  it  is 
standing  still  and  the  power  is  still  on.  Sure  enough,  I  saw 
Ned  coming  towards  me,  his  eyes  fixed  on  something  way 
beyond,  thus  precluding  any  possibility  of  liis  seeing  me.  Then, 
just  as  he  was  opposite  me,  I  executed  my  coup  d'etat,  or  rather, 
my  coup  de  pied,  for  I  deliberately  gave  a  little  scream  and 
tottered  as  if  I  had  wrenched  my  ankle,  and  I  succeeded.  Ned 
was  beside  me  in  a  moment,  helping  me  stand.  Oh,  how  hard 
it  was  to  pretend  to  be  in  pain,  but  I  summoned  all  my  dramatic 
ability,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  his  solicitude,  the  result 
must  have  been  what  was  aimed  at. 

*'That  ankle  again  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  you  had  no 
more  trouble  with  it.^' 

'*  It  will  soon  be  all  right,"  I  said  pathetically.  "  I  can  get  a 
car,  and  it  will  stop  hurting  before  I  reach  home." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  "you're  coming  to  luncheon  w^ith  me, 
and  then  Fm  going  to  take  you  home  in  the  machine  ;  it's  down 
at  the  office." 

Of  course  I  went,  and  we  were  soon  seated  at  a  charming 
little  table,  talking  away  just  as  we  had  always  done. 

"  What  a  long  month  it  has  been  !"  he  said  after  a  while. 

"Have  you  been  working  very  hard  ?"  I  asked  sweeth^ 

"You  know  I  mean  since  the  time  you  sent  me  away.  Why 
did  you  do  it,  Marjorie  ?" 

"Why,  because — because,  m}^  hair  wasn't  curled  and  I  looked 
so  awful !" 

He  looked  bew^ildered.  "I  didn't  mean  for  yow  to  stay,"  I 
explained,  "and  I  didn't  turn  m}^  ankle  at  all  I" 

"Marjorie  !  Then  we'll  never,  never  have  anything  separate 
us  again,  will  we  ?" 

"Do  you  really  mean  it,  when  you  know  how  awful  I  can 
look  ?" 

"I  didn't  think  you  looked  any  different,  except  your  hair 
and  your  dress,"  he  said,  "and  I  never  seem  to  have  time  to 
look  much  at  those." 

And  I,  realizing  that  this  lack  of  vision  might  sometimes  be 
convenient,  consented.  Marion  CaPwR. 
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**Heah  ah.  yo'  seats,  gen'men  —  des  two  and  de  one  across  de 
aisle."  With  these  words  the  porter  dexterously  stowed  away 
our  suit-cases  behind  the  chairs  and  waited  just  long  enough  for 
us  to  drop  the  comforting  perquisite  in  his  hand  before  he  disap- 
peared in  search  of  further  profit. 

*'Guess  this  will  do  until  we  reach  Chicago,'^  said  Bob,  throw- 
ing his  coat  over  the  back  of  the  big  green  chair  and  hanging 
up  his  hat.  I  seated  myself  in  my  chair,  and  consulted  the  time 
tables.  Don,  who  was  busy  hunting  in  the  pockets  of  his  over- 
coat, exclaimed,  '*  Bother  !  I  must  have  left  those  cigarettes  in 
the  other  coat." 

Bob  pulled  his  cigarette  case  out  and  silently  offered  it  to  Don, 
remarking,*'  Wait  until  we  start  and  then  we'll  go  into  the 
smoker." 

*'  Much  obliged,"  said  Don,  putting  the  case  in  his  pocket. 

*'A11  aboard  !     All  ab-o-a-rd  !  " 

With  a  few  sharp  screams  of  the  engine  and  a  puffing  and 
grinding  and  creaking,  we  slowly  pulled  out  the  smoky  St. 
Louis  station. 

*'Jove  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Bob,  looking  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car. 

*'What  now  ?"  I  queried,  looking  down  the  two  rows  of  fussy, 
elderly  ladies  and  uninteresting,  ordinary,  middle-aged  men, 
wondering  what  he  could  see  there  to  cause  such  an  ejaculation. 
*'What  are  you  looking  at  ?" 

"  There,"  said  Bob,  in  a  lower  voice,  and  I  saw  a  very  attract- 
ive young  lady  entering  the  car  followed  by  the  porter  with  her 
suit-case  and  wraps.  She  sat  down  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
car  diagonally  opposite  me. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  I  inquired  languidly,  but  covertly  jerked  at  my 
tie  and  passed  a  smoothing  hand  over  my  hair. 

But  Bob  had  risen  and  was  reaching  for  his  hat. 

"Some  one  I  know,"  he  said  briefly.  "I'm  going  down  to 
speak  to  her  ;  you  fellows  can  entertain  yourselves  for  a  while." 
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I  watched  liiin  walk  down  the  length  of  the  car — a  straight, 
tall,  clean-cut  fellow,  handsome  in  his  own  individual  way — and 
I  sighed  mentally  as  I  compared  my  own  short  and  stocky  frame 

with  B(^b's  well-proportioned  one  and  wondered  how  Mattie 

Then  I  saw  the  young  lady  shake  hands  cordially  with  Bob. 
She  was  a  graceful  girl,  not  too  tall,  and  had  a  charmiiig  way 
of  holding  her  head  slightly  to  one  side  when  she  was  listening. 
Her  brown  travelling  gown  blended  harmoniously  with  her  soft 
hair,  and  she  seemed  well-dressed,  from  n\y  masculine  point  of 
view.  The}"  stood  there  talking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  secretly  rejoiced  that  every  chair  was  taken  and 
Bob  would  not  stand  there  blocking  up  the  aisle  long.  Bob 
said  something  to  the  porter  who  had  just  appeared  at  the  door- 
way, and  that  important  gentleman  vanished  only  to  reappear 
quickly  with  a  camp-stool,  which  he  very  gravely  handed  to 
Bob,  who  opened  it,  placed  it  near  the  young  lady's  chair,  and 
began  an  animated  conversation. 

"  Humph  I  "  I  grunted. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hal  ?"  asked  Don,  looking  in  their  direc- 
tion with  some  interest.  "Looks  as  if  Bob  was  fixed  for  the 
journey,  doesn't  it  ?  Say,  you  try  that  elderly  spinster  in  brown 
and  I'll  devote  myself  to  the  fair  charmer  in  the  velvet  cape  and 
jet,  and  see  if  we  don't  make  Bob  wildly  jealous." 

"O,  keep  still  I"  I  returned. 

Bob  was  a  nice  fellow,  but  it  wasn't  necessary  for  him  to  be 
so  nice  to  Mattie,  or  Mattie  to  him.  Mattie  is  mj  fiancee,  and 
attentions  from  men  other  than  myself  are  entirely  superfluous. 
I  didn't  bear  Bob  any  hard  feeling,  for  he  was  my  best  friend 
next  to  Don. 

"Let's  have  a  smoke/'  Don  suggested. 

"All  right.     Got  any  cigarettes  ?" 

"Yes,  Bob  gave  me  his." 

We  arose  and  sauntered  down  the  car,  passed  the  girl  and 
Bob,  who  merely  glanced  in  our  direction,  nodded,  and  con- 
tinued his  conversation. 

"Isn't  he  a  horrid  old  thing  ?"  said  Don,  mimicking  a  squeaky 
feminine  voice,  after  we  had  settled  ourselves  in  the  smoker  and 
were  enjoying  our  tobacco.     "  He  might  have  introduced  us." 

"Why,  he  didn't  have  a  chance." 

"O,  well,  he  might  have,  just  the  same." 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  lady  is  ?" 
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^'Yes,  a  Miss  Edith.  Dudley,  a  great  friend  of  Bob's  sister. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  madly  in  love  with  her  last  summer  at 
his  sister's  house  party.     She  left  before  you  and  I  arrived." 

''  Oh  !  ^'  I  said,  and  then  added,  "  very  pretty  ! " 

''Yes,  is  considered  quite  a  beauty,  and  is  very  charming 
when  you  know  her." 

Don  blew  a  few  wreaths  of  blue  smoke,  and  said,  "  How  did 
your  part  of  the  business  deal  come  out  ?  " 

"Very  well,  indeed.  But  why  should  the  firm  insist  on  our 
taking  the  Thanksgiving  season  for  it  and  on  our  leaving 
Chicago  Tuesday  ?  Wednesday  was  taken  up  by  business  and 
to-day  we're  going  back — travelling  on  Thanksgiving  day  when 
we  might  be  cheering  the  Michigan-Chicago  game  or  eating  a 
tender  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce,  or  — " 

"Stop  it!"  Doii  interrupted.  "We'll  be  lucky  if  we  get  a 
ham  sandwich  before  we  get  home.  To  make  up  for  this  we'll 
have  dinner  at  the  Annex  to-morrow  and  theater  afterward,  and 
take  Mattie  and  Helen." 

"Anything  !"  I  agreed. 

This  Thanksgiving  day  was  to  have  been  spent  in  the  bosom 
of  Mattie's  family,  and  as  it  was  to  have  been  the  first  one,  it 
made  me  very  blue  to  think  about  it.  I  buried  myself  in  the 
newspaper  while  Don  discussed  the  exposition,  politics,  stock 
markets  and  horses  with  a  stout  red-faced  gentleman  on  his 
right. 

Presently  Bob  turned  to  me  and  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"It's  just  about  5.30.  Let's  go  back  and  see  if  Bob  has  made 
any  arrangement  for  dinner.  We  stop  at  some  place  or  other 
long  enough  to  get  something  to  eat.  Maybe  we  can  get  Bob  to 
present  us  and  then  we'll  have  a  jolly  dinner  party  of  four." 

"That  suits  me,"  I  replied. 

Don  smiled  wickedly. 

"  Say,  Hal,  we'll  fix  Bob.  You  and  I  will  propose  this  dinner 
party,  offer  ourselves  as  advance  guard  to  secure  a  table,  order 
a  good  dinner,  and  let  Bob  pay  the  bill.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

I  chuckled.     That  would  make  it  almost  even  about  Mattie. 

"  Count  on  me,  Don,"  I  said. 

Then  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  parlor  car.  Bob  was 
still  on  the  camp-stool.  Don  was  ahead  of  me,  and  as  he  passed 
Bob  he  stumbled  slightly  and  caught  at  Bob's  shoulder,  nearly 
upsetting  them  both. 
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^'  Beg  your  pardon,  l^ob,"  siiid  Don,  (iuickly.  '*  Hope  I  didn't 
hurt  that  game  shoulder  of  yours." 

*'  Not  at  all.  Miss  Dudley,  I  should  like  to  introduce  Mr. 
Blair  and  Mr.  Johnstone— old  college  friends  of  mine.  We  are 
traveling  together." 

Don  and  I  bowed  and  murmured  something  conventionally 
polite.  Miss  Dudley  smiled,  ami  I  noticed  she  had  brown  eyes 
that  reminded  me  of  Mattie's. 

After  a  few  minutes'  general  conversation,  Don  turned  to  Bob. 

'*  Have  you  made  any  plans  for  dinner  ?^' 

Bob  hesitated  a  minute  and  looked  at  Miss  Dudley. 

Don  continued,  "Couldn't  we  four  dine  together?  They 
make  a  thirty- minute  stop  at  the  next  station  and  we're  most 
there  now.  Hal  and  I  could  go  out  first,  secure  a  place,  order 
the  dinner,  and  Miss  Dudley  and  you  could  follow. 

*'I  should  say  that  is  a  lovely  plan,  Mr.  Blair,"  said  Miss 
Dudley. 

^^Don  and  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it,"  I  added,  with  a 
stealthy  glance  at  Bob. 

We  excused  ourselves  and  went  back  to  our  seats.  Soon  we 
pulled  into  a  small  station  and  Don  and  I  hurried  out,  giving 
Bob  a  reassuring  smile  as  we  passed  him.  It  was  dark  and 
cold  and  damp.  An  icy  rain  was  falling  and  Don  and  I  turned 
up  our  coat  collars  and  hurried  into  the  warm  dining-room. 
An  obliging  waiter  showed  us  a  table  for  four,  took  our  order 
and  promised  all  haste.  Don  and  I  eagerly  watched  the  crowd 
of  people  for  a  sign  of  our  companions  who  did  not  appear. 
Presently  the  waiter  came  in  with  the  soup. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  our  friends,"  I  said  to 
the  waiter. 

Don  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  platform  to  look  for  them.  I 
surveyed  the  room  carefully  but  did  not  see  any  signs  of  Miss 
Dudley  or  Bob.     Soon  Don  came  back  alone. 

"Well,  we'll  eat  the  soup,  any  way,"  I  said,  taking  up  the  salt- 
cellar and  shaking  the  salt  vigorously  into  my  soup.  "Look  ! 
isn't  that  Bob  ?  " 

"Where?" 

"No,  it  isn't,  never  mind.  Heavens!  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  I  was  putting  an  ounce  or  more  salt  into  into  that  soup  ? 
Ugh  !"  I  exclaimed,  disgustedly  draining  a  glass  of  water  at  a 
gulp  and  motioning  the  waiter  to  take  the  stuff  away. 
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"  See  here,  Hal,  we  haven't  much  time  left,  and  if  we  want 
anything  to  eat  before  we  reach  Chicago,  we  can't  wait  for 
those  people.  Here,  waiter  !  Bring  in  the  rest  of  the  order, 
and  hurry  !  Nice  business,  this  !  Think  of  eating  your  Thanks- 
giving dinner  in  an  out-of-the-way  railroad  station,  with  no 
pretty  girls  or  good  eatables  to  be  thankful  for  !  " 

"This  turkey  ought  to  have  been  killed  the  day  after  it 
hatched  out,  for  its  propensity  is  to  age  quickly,"  I  observed,  as 
I  exerted  all  my  strength  upon  a  wing,  which  suddenly  became 
imbued  with  life  and  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"  Nice  table  manners,"  remarked  Hal. 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  I,  angrily 

"What  polite  language  I  We  have  three  minutes  to  eat  our 
dessert  in.     Hurry  up,  waiter  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  large  triangles  of  mince  pie  were  before  us. 
Don  eyed  his  dubiously.     "Are  you  game  ?"  he  ioquired. 

"  Certainly." 

"Bill,  sir." 

"Why,  this  is  for  four  people.  There  are  only  two  of  us,"  I 
said. 

"Yes,  sir,  but  you  ordered  for  four,  sir,  and  I  brought  four 
orders  and  you  gentlemen  have  eaten  it  all,  sir."' 

"  O,  yes,"  I  gasped,  and  wondered  at  the  small  size  of  the 
orders.     Don  and  I  paid  the  bill. 

We  hurried  out  just  in  time  to  jump  on  the  train  when  we 
were  again  on  our  journey  Chicago-ward. 

Miss  Dudley  and  Bob  were  not  in  the  car  when  we  came  in. 
We  sat  down  in  our  seats,  feeling  damp,  cold,  and  decidedly 
tricked  and  cheated. 

"What  in  the  world  became  of  those  two  ?"  exclaimed  Don. 
**A  cordial  way  to  treat  a  fellow  after  he  about  breaks  his  neck 
to  get  a  dinner  arranged  !" 

We  both  were  silent.  There  must  have  been  some  humor  in 
the  situation  but  I,  somehow,  couldn't  see  it.  As  a  consolation, 
I  opened  my  watch  and  gazed  at  Mattie's  picture.  Don  lay  back 
in  his  chair  beating  a  tatoo  on  its  arms  and  giving  vent  to  an 
occasional  contemptuous  grunt. 

The  porter  appeared,  brushed  us  into  some  respectability,  and 
continued  his  good  work  down  the  length  of  the  car. 

"We're  most  there,"  said  Don,  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  lights  that  glimmered  more  frequently  in  the  darkness. 
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I  ^^laiiced  up  from  arranging  my  belongings  and  saw  Miss 
Dudley  enter  tlit>  car  followed  by  Bob.  Sho  was  smiling  and 
lier  cheeks  wore  ])ink.  Bob  carried  himself  very  straight,  and 
there  was  about  him  a  general  air  of  having  done  something 
well.  He  said  a  few  words  to  Miss  Dudley  and  came  toward  us. 
There  was  an  expressive  silence  when  Bob  reached  our  ])art  of 
the  car.  He  looked  at  us  for  a  moment  with  a  suspicious 
twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes. 

**  Boys,  I  hope  you  aren't  angry.  We  started  to  follow  you, 
but  the  porter  told  us  there  was  a  diner  in  the  rear  and,  as  it 
was  very  cold  and  damp  outside,  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  for  Ed  —  Miss  Dudley  to  go  in  there.  I  hope  I  haven't 
offended  you." 

I  noticed  his  hesitation  over  Miss  Dudley's  name.  I,  too,  had 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  at  first  with  Mattie's.  It  gave 
me  a  clew,  and  I  resolved  to  forgive  him. 

*'  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  I  said  genially,  "  it's  all  right  now. 
But  we  couldn't  imagine  what  had  become  of  you.  Thought 
maybe  you  had  gotten  in  the  wrong  door  or  something  like  that. 
We  had  a  fairly  decent  dinner,  even  if  it  wasn't  in  ten  courses, 
like  the  regulation  Thanksgiving  affair." 

''  Sure,  it's  all  right,"  said  Don. 

Bob  looked  at  us  quickly  and  a  resolute  expression  came  in 
his  face. 

''  Miss  Dudley  and  I  had  our  Thanksgiving  dinner — at  least  I 
had  mine,"  he  said  quietly.  ^'Miss  Dudley  has  promised  to 
become  my  wife." 

Here  Bob  threw  back  his  head  and  his  handsome  face  wore 
an  expression  that  was  new  to  us — it  was  at  once  so  happy  and 
so  proud. 

*'  That's  why  I  gave  you  fellows  the  slip,"  he  continued.  "  I 
am  going  to  take  Edith  home.     See  you  to-morrow." 

He  picked  up  his  suit-case  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  we 
each  grasped  silently  and  heartily,  and  he  went  down  the  aisle 
where  Miss  Dudley  awaited  him. 

Don  and  I  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  then  we  both 
smiled. 

''  She  is  a  splendid  girl,"  said  Don,  heartily. 

"Dear  old  Bob,"  I  said,  softly.  Then  I  thought  of  Mattie, 
and  was  content. 

Florence  Regina  Sternberger. 
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Childhood  Days 

Do  you  remember,  brother. 

The  sweet  old  childhood  days 
Before  life  lost  its  glamour  ? 

When  we  played  in  the  woodland  ways, 
Wholly  and  heartily  children, 

Comrades  of  elves  and  fays — 
Do  you  remember,  brother. 

The  dear  old  childhood  days  ? 

In  the  cool,  green  heart  of  the  woodland 

I  am  wandering  to-day — 
Here  is  the  spring,  little  brother, 

As  if  it  were  yesterday 
That  we  leaned  o'er  its  edge,  all  breathless, 

And  watched  the  slim,  small  trout, 
Shadowy  in  the  shadows. 

Move  silently  about. 
Above  still  bend  green  fern  fronds. 

Like  a  garland  round  a  cup. 
And  'neath  the  water,  ever  still 

The  white  sand  bubbles  up. 

But  the  little  wandering  children 

Here  mirrored  in  far-off  days 
I  seek  in  vain  in  the  wild-wood, 

'Mid  green  and  dewy  ways. 
Hand  in  hand  they  have  wandered  back 

Into  the  glad  old  days, 
To  play  there  forever  and  ever 

With  the  elves  and  the  frolicsome  fays.  ^ 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb.  ^ 

f 

Roger  Atwood  paced  angrily  up  and  down  in  his  small,  dingy  i 

room.      Many  papers  lay  scattered  carelessly  about  the  floor,  •' 

and    as    he    walked    up   and  down   he  r- 

The  Misfortunes  of    kicked  them  viciously,  paying  no  atten-  ♦ 
a  Reformer            tion  to  their  rattling  protest.     At  every 

step  his  rage  increased,  and  the  inno-  ^ 

cent  papers  suffered  more  abuse.      All  were  treated  with  the  V 
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same  scorn— essays,  editorials,  and   even  some  sonnets,  wliich 
represented  Roger's  most  treasured  attempts  at  poetry. 

"The  very  idea  I  The  shallowness  of  it  all  I  The  utter  absurd- 
ity I"  he  muttered. 

Ever  since  he  had  come  back  from  an  interview  with  tlie 
editor  of  his  paper,  he  had  been  storming  about  in  this  singular 
manner,  repeating  that  same  formula  to  the  unsympathetic 
walls.  The  editor,  who  had  always  treated  Atwood  kindly, 
had  now  set  him  a  task  against  which  every  tibre  of  his  nature 
rebelled.  The  Horse  Show,  the  fashionable  event  of  the  season, 
was  then  in  progress,  and  the  editor  had  simply  asked  Atwood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  write  up  an  account  of  it.  His  parting 
injunction  had  been,  "Be  sharp  about  it  and  please  all  the 
ladies.  Remember  to  get  all  their  dresses  in.  You  know  the 
description  of  their  toilettes  is  the  most  important  part.  Give 
them  all  a  '  puff'  and  don't  spare  room  in  the  paper." 

Atwood  was  too  stunned  to  understand  at  first.  The  one 
newspaper  at  Harrington  Centre,  his  native  town,  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  describing  the  gowns  at  a  social  function — weddings 
of  course  excepted.  He  couldn't  understand  how  an  intelligent 
newspaper  could  waste  its  columns  by  printing  material  fit  only 
for  a  fashion  magazine.  He  considered  it  no  less  an  insult  to 
himself.  To  think  that  he,  Roger  Atwood,  who,  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  essays  in  the  Harrington  Centre  High  School, 
had  had  a  future  marked  out  for  him  not  less  brilliant  than 
Shakespeare's,  should  become  a  mere  reporter  of  fashions  I  He 
became  angrier  at  the  very  thought,  and  gave  the  long-suffering 
papers  under  his  feet  a  kick  that  destroyed  them  forever. 

Still,  Atwood  could  do  nothing  but  obey,  and  after  he  had 
ruined  his  papers  and  worn  out  a  good  deal  of  shoe  leather  he 
began  to  realize  that  fact  himself.  Accordingly,  he  sat  to 
work,  feeling  all  the  time  like  a  martyr.  After  exhausting  his 
brain-matter  in  efforts  to  vary  his  expressions,  for  he  found 
that  even  description  of  women's  dress  required  literary  ability 
of  a  certain  order,  there  appeared  in  the  morning  issue  of  the 
paper  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fashionable  ladies' 
toilettes.     For  example  : 

"Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-Lj^mthe  presented  a  most  charming 
appearance  in  a  handsome  white  lace  gown  with  diamond  orna- 
ments and  in  a  white  picture  hat." 

"Miss   Marie  Vanderdyke  was   effectively   gowned  in  gray 
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crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  ^ith.  real  lace.  A  large  gray  hat  com- 
pleted a  ravishing  toilette." 

And  when  Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-L^^mthe  and  Miss  Vander- 
dj'ke,  eating  their  late  breakfast  and  presenting  a  far  different 
appearance  in  the  strong  morning  light  from  that  described  in 
the  paper,  read  At^^ood's  flatteriog  notice,  their  hearts  went 
out  to  the  unknown  reporter.  Their  sallow  faces  flushed  with 
pleasure  and  their  heavy  eyes  brightened  a  little  at  the  way 
they  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  one  that  was  not  pleased  with  that 
edition  of  the  paper  was  Roger  At  wood  himself.  He  had  done 
his  duty,  but  no  one  knew  how  much  of  a  struggle  it  had  cost 
him.  The  papers  on  his  office  floor  could  have  testified,  no 
doubt,  had  they  been  allowed  to  speak.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
time  that  Atwood  inwardly  rebelled.  His  soul  revolted  against 
reporting  scandal,  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Horse  Show,  he 
found  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  since  he  had  the  editor  to 
reckon  with. 

Gradually  the  rebellion  within  Atwood  asserted  itself  less 
frequently,  and  apparently  died  out.  He  threw  himself  into 
his  work  with  all  his  energy,  put  aside  his  bad  poetry  and  his 
lofty  ideals,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  becoming  a  good 
reporter.  He  made  himself  invaluable  to  the  editor.  If  there 
was  any  tactful  reporting  to  be  done,  Atwood  was  always  the 
man  chosen  to  do  it.  No  one  had  his  gift  of  making  a  hero 
realize  his  own  importance  or  of  giving  a  proud  beauty  so  many 
reasons  for  being  vain.  The  people  in  Harrington  Centre 
heard  of  his  success  and  nodded  their  heads.  They  had  known 
that  he  would  be  a  Shakespeare  ever  since  they  had  heard  his 
graduating  essay  on  ''The  Sands  of  Time".  Not  even  those 
good  people  had  an  inkling  of  Atwood's  tendencies  to  reform. 
The  secret  flame  had  not  been  trampled  out — it  takes  more  than 
an  editor  to  stop  a  would-be  reformer — but  it  was  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  burst  out  and  purify  the  world  of  its  shallowness. 

One  morning,  about  a  year  later,  Roger  was  sent  for  by  the 
editor.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  entering  his  chief's 
office  found  him  looking  in  a  rather  perplexed  way  at  a  telegram 
he  held. 

''Atwood,"  said  the  editor,  ''I've  been  called  away  suddenly 
for  a  day  or  two.  It's  an  awkward  time  for  me  to  leave,  and  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  take  my  place  while  I'm  gone.  You  know 
all  the  ropes  pretty  well,  and  I  think  you  can  manage  it." 
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"Yes,  sir,"  said  Atwood,  too  iniicli  surprised  to  realize  at 
once  what  this  sudden  power  meant.  ''I'll  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can." 

*'0h,  I  have  no  fear  that  it  will  bo  too  much  for  you.  You 
understand  the  business  pretty  thoroughly." 

On  the  way  out  of  the  office  it  flashed  over  Atwood  that  for  a 
short  time,  at  least,  he  was  his  own  master,  and  there  was  no 
superior  to  dictate  to  him  ;  he  could  do  exactly  as  he  pleased. 
Then  that  secret  little  flame  in  his  soul  that  had  been  dormant 
so  long  at  last  had  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Roger  decided 
that  he  would  do  as  he  pleased  ;  he  would  show  the  world  how 
much  better  his  methods  were  than  the  old  ones ;  he  would 
refuse  to  print  the  scandal  about  the  latest  American  duchess, 
and  above  all,  he  would  not  fill  up  his  paper  with  descriptions 
of  gowns.  As  it  happened,  the  Horse  Show  was  again  in 
progress,  and  Atwood  recalled  with  pleasure  that  he  would  not 
be  obliged  to  do  what  he  did  last  year.  Still,  it  troubled  him 
that  he  had  told  the  editor  that  he  would  do  his  best.  Then  a 
brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him — he  would  not  defy  precedent 
completely ;  he  would  print  the  descriptions  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Horse  Show  in  full,  only  they  would  be  modified  to  fit  the 
truth  ;  he  would  see  to  that.  And  Roger  Atwood  always  kept 
his  word  to  the  letter. 

The  next  morning,  as  Mrs.  Bernard  Jones  was  nonchalantly 
looking  over  the  morning  paper  which  her  maid  had  just 
brought  her,  she  turned,  curiously  enough,  to  the  account  of 
the  Horse  Show,  and  began  to  hunt  for  the  columns  where  the 
gowns  of  her  fashionable  friends  were  discussed.     She  read  : 

"  Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-Lj^mthe"  ('*  queer  that  her  name  should 
come  before  mine,"  was  her  inward  comment)  "was  looking 
very  much  over-dressed  in  a  shirred  white  satin  gown,  doubtless 
Parisian,  with  a  very  vulgar  display  of  diamonds," 

"Horrible  I"  gasped  Mrs.  Bernard  Jones.  "The  insolence  of 
that  reporter  I  Still,  no  one  can  deny  its  truth,"  she  mused, 
smiling  to  herself. 

She  and  Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-Lymthe  patronized  rival  dress- 
makers, and  it  pleased  her  that  Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-Lymthe 
should  be  so  chagrined.  But  as  she  read  on  and  on  she  began 
to  be  rather  alarmed.  I^one  of  the  notices  were  complimentary. 
They  were  really  insulting,  and  showed  no  consideration  at  all 
for  the  agony  the  fashionable  ladies  had  gone  through  with  in 
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order  to  outdo  their  dearest  friends.  Trembling,  she  saw  her 
own  name,  and  what  she  read  made  her  drop  the  paper  as  if  it 
burned  her.  Then  she  picked  it  up  and  read  it  again  and  again, 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  not  some  horrible  nightmare. 
Even  Mrs.  van  Renssalaer-Lymthe  could  have  asked  for  nothing 
more.     There  it  was  in  real  letters. 

''Mrs.  Bernard  Jones  was  certainly  not  at  her  best  yesterday, 
and  her  apparent  attempt  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  was 
unsuccessful.  The  brilliant  lavender  gown,  beautiful  in  itself, 
was  most  unbecoming  to  her  sallow  complexion." 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  Mrs.  Jones'  sallow  complexion 
showed  a  real,  natural  flush — it  was  the  flush  of  anger.  She 
resolved  to  sue  the  editor  of  the  paper  for  slander.  Yet  she 
knew  that  what  the  paper  said  was  true.  Just  about  the  same 
hour  over  a  hundred  other  women  were  reading  the  same  paper 
and  experiencing  the  same  emotions,  and  eventually  over  a 
hundred  letters  addressed  wrathfuUy  to  the  editor  of  that  slan- 
dering paper  found  their  way  into  the  United  States  mail. 

The  next  day  Roger  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  reading  his  large 
assortment  of  mail,  when  a  man  rushed  headlong  into  the  room. 
His  hair  was  rumpled,  his  hat  was  on  one  side,  his  eyes  were 
blazing,  and  in  one  hand  he  held  a  paper  which  he  was  bran- 
dishing about  as  an  Indian  does  a  tomahawk.  He  finally 
stopped  his  war  dance  long  enough  to  thrust  the  paper  before 
Atwood.     Then  he  pointed  to  the  account  of  the  Horse  Show. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  he  shouted.  "By  allow- 
ing a  thing  like  that  to  be  printed  in  my  paper  ?    Tell  me,  sir  !" 

"Why,"  stammered  Atwood,  "  I— I  wrote  it  myself.  It's — 
it's  all  true." 

"True!"  yelled  the  editor.  "True!  Of  course  it's  true! 
But  do  you  think  anyone  wants  the  truth  slung  at  him  in  that 
fashion  ?  Why,  man  alive,  you  must  be  crazy  !  Do  you  know 
you've  ruined  my  paper  ?  Those  people  are  my  backers,  and 
after  that  article  I  hate  to  think  of  what  will  happen  !" 

"Well,"  said  Atwood  calmly,  "they  did  seem  rather  angry. 
They've  written  all  these  letters  to  me,"  pointing  to  the  hundred 
epistles  sent  by  the  hundred  wrathful  females. 

"  Of  course  they  are  angry,  and  I  don't  blame  them.  You're 
the  biggest  fool  I  ever  saw,  and  the  sooner  you  get  out  of  here  the 
better.  Go  anywhere,  only  get  out  of  here  !  Better  go  to  the 
insane  asylum,  I  should  think." 
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But  Atwood  did  not  go  to  the  insane  asylum.  He  went 
sorrowfully  back  to  Harrington  Centre,  wliere  be  is  appreciated. 
He  is  now  editor  of  tbe  only  paper  there,  ''The  Daily  News", 
and  tbe  leading  man  of  tbe  town.  He  satisfies  bis  reforming 
spirit  by  encouraging  tbe  farmers  to  paint  their  fences  and 
repair  their  sheds.  There  are  no  Horse  Shows  in  Harrington 
Centre,  and  the  natives  allow  all  the  poetry  Atwood  writes  to 
be  inflicted  upon  them,  believing  more  firmly  than  ever  that 
some  day  be  will  be  a  Shakespeare. 

Susie  Starr. 


My  Doggie 

My  dearest  little  doggie 

Went  off  a  week  ago, 
And  where  that  doggie's  gone  to 

1  really  do  not  know. 

Much  better  than  my  dollies 

I  liked  that  dog  of  mine, 
He  was  my  very  bestest  friend, 

And  with  me  all  the  time. 

He  came  to  me  'fore  I  got  up, 
And  staid  with  me  all  day. 

And  when  at  night  I  went  to  bed 
I'd  dream  of  things  we'd  play. 

One  day  when  I  had  gone  way  off. 

He  slept  out  in  the  yard, 
A  naughty  butcher's  boy  drove  past, 

And  hurt  my  doggie  hard. 

And  when  I  came  to  him  next  day 
He  could  not  frisk  or  run, 

He  looked  at  me  with  big,  sad  eyes, 
And  did  not  care  for  fun. 

And  after  church  that  very  day 

A  man  shot  off  a  gun. 
I  knew  that  doggie  might  be  scared, 

So  I  began  to  run — 
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But  Nursie  caught  and  held  me  tight, 

Set  me  upon  a  chair, 
Told  me  that  I  must  not  go  out, 

'Twas  time  to  comb  my  hair. 

She  took  a  very  long,  long  time, 

And  when  she  let  me  go, 
I  went  to  find  my  little  dog, 

I  thought  he'd  miss  me  so. 

I  looked  for  him  in  every  place, 

I  looked  for  him  all  day, 
I  could  not  find  him  anywhere. 

He  must  have  gone  away. 

Now  every  day  I  wait  for  him, 

And  when  to  bed  I  go 
I  ask  dear  God  to  send  him  back. 

Because  I  miss  him  so. 

Edith  Charters  Gallagher. 


Zepherinus  let  his  last  armful  of  wood  fall  with  a  tliud  in  the 
wood-box   and  dusted   the   splinters  off   the  arm  of  his   coat. 

•'^What'll  I  do  now,  ma  ?'^  he  said 

The  Fallacy  of  Fiction    in  an  eager  voice,  such  as  you  don't 

often  hear  from  a  small  boy  of  ten 
when  it  comes  to  doing  chores.  But  little  Zephie  was  a  most 
cheerful,  willing  child  by  nature,  and  besides,  to-morrow  was 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  bustle  in  the  air 
that  made  him  want  to  lend  a  hand  to  almost  anj^thing. 

"  Did  you  git  the  'Youths'  Companion'  from  Mis'  Black  when 
you  came  past  ?"  Mrs.  Whimple  stuck  her  head  out  of  the 
pantry  as  she  spoke,  and  her  sharp  look  of  inquiry  turned  to 
one  of  relief  as  little  Zephie  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  remains 
of  a  ' 'Youths'  Companion". 

Mrs.  Whimple  was  baking  pies,  and  she  hastily  slapped  them 
into  the  oven  and  began  to  read  the  paper  with  avidity.  Stories 
were  Mrs.  Whimple's  one  passion.  Never  a  week  had  passed  in 
which  she  had  not  perused  from  beginning  to  end  the  pages  of 
the  "Youths'  Companion",  the  only  paper  that  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood  took.  All  the  children  had  names  culled  from  its 
pages.  Maria,  the  oldest,  was  named  after  a  girl  who  had  gone 
to  college,  and  had  a  glorious  career.      So  Maria  was  at  that 
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moment  in  tlie  State  Normal,  and  her  fond  parent  expected 
to  hear  of  tlie  career  in  every  letter.  Then  camo  Violet  Rose 
and  little  Zeplierinus,  who  had  been  named  after  Mrs.  Whiniple 
had  read  a  story  about  a  playful  little  wind,  ending  up  with  the 
phrase,  ''  Thus  played  the  little  Ze])her."  Pa  had  objected  and 
declared  he  '*  wa'n't  goin'  to  have  no  son  named  after  that  there 
Zepher".  So  to  disguise  somewhat  the  origin,  Ma,  who  was 
firmer  than  Pa,  changed  it  to  Zeplierinus.  Then  there  was  the 
baby,  for  whom  as  yet  no  name  had  been  found,  and  never  did 
Ma  lay  down  the  "Youths'  Companion  "  but  what  Pa  looked  at 
her  anxiously  and  then  glanced  at  his  youngest. 

'•  I  don't  see's  we're  goin'  to  liave  a  turkey  for  to-morrow," 
said  Violet  Rose  as  she  removed  the  pies  from  the  oven. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  her  mother  briskly.  "There's  lots 
of  ways  for  it  to  come  yet.  Why,  right  in  this  here  paper  I've 
been  readiu'  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who  went  out  in  the 
woods  on  Thanksgivin'  moruin'  already  and  shot  the  turke}^ 
they  ate  for  dinner.  He  made  up  with  the  familj^  livin'  next 
door  to  them,  too — they'd  been  fightin'  a  long  time,  them  two 
families."  Mrs.  Whimple  mused  on  delightedly.  "  Then  some 
girl  may  be  blocked,  for  it's  snowin'  hard  enough  to  block  any 
train,  and  they  always  are  takin'  turkeys  to  their  grandmothers. 
Oh,  there's  lots  of  ways  yet."  Pa's  face  was  a  study  of  incredu- 
lity mingled  with  hope,  and  greater  cheer  fell  on  the  whole 
family. 

The  next  morning  all  the  Whimples,  big  and  little,  were  up 
at  an  early  hour.  The  whole  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  in  a 
state  of  preparation  except  the  all-important  turkej^  which  the 
family  could  not  afford  that  year.  And  if  one  had  fallen 
through  the  ceiling  it  would  have  caused  little  surprise,  so  sure 
was  Mrs.  Whimple  and  through  her  the  whole  family  that  one 
would  turn  up  in  one  way  or  another. 

"Now,  Zepherinus,"  said  his  mother  as  she  tied  a  large  red 
muffler  around  her  small  son's  neck  and  gave  him  his  little  shot- 
gun, "you  go  'long  out  into  the  woods  an'  see  if  you  can  catch 
a  turkey.  There  might  be  one  in  the  woods  right  around 
Farmer  Jones'  chicken-yard.  And  Pa,"  at  which  Pa  meekly 
rose  from  behind  the  stove  where  he  thought  his  sheltered  posi- 
tion might  save  him  from  being  pressed  into  service,  "you 
hang  'round  the  station.  There's  snow  enough  to  block  anyone, 
and  as  sure  as  you   see  an}^  passengers   that  look  as  if  they 
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intended  goin'  to  their  grandmothers  you  bring  them  right 
along.  They  always  have  turkeys.  Fll  put  the  baby  out  in  the 
yard.     He's  not  pretty,  but  he^s  cute  and  he'll  draw  sympathy." 

Violet  Rose  and  her  mother,  now  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  disposed  of,  set  to  work  at  the  dinner,  most  of 
which  was  the  produce  of  their  own  garden. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Miss  Little,  a  philanthropic  young 
woman,  came  down  the  street  with  a  basket  full  of  good  things 
"for  some  poor  family",  she  told  her  mother  as  she  started  out. 

*'You  cunning  little  thing  I"  she  exclaimed  as  her  eye  fell  on 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Whimple  family  making  vain 
attempts  to  get  up  out  of  a  snow-drift,  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
"  Did  he  fall  into  a  big  lot  of  snow  ?  Well,  well,  let  me  help 
him  out.  I  wonder  if  this  family  has  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
to-day,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  extracted  the  child  from  the 
drift.  "The  house  looks  rather  shabb}^.  I  guess  I'll  ask. 
Have  you  a  nice  dinner  for  to-day  ?"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly 
at  the  baby,  who  only  stared  in  return.  So  she  knocked  at  the 
door.  "  I  have  a  few  nice  things  in  my  basket,"  she  said  to 
Violet  Rose,  who  answered  her  knock,  "  and  I  thought  perhaps 
I  might  leave  them  here  for  your  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

'<  We've  all  but  a  turkey,"  blurted  out  Violet  Rose,  at  which 
her  mother  flew  to  her  rescue  and  explained  how  they  had  a 
very  nice  dinner  from  their  own  garden,  but  they  had  been 
unable  to  buy  a  turkey. 

*' Well,  now,"  said  Miss  Little,  "that  is  too  bad.  Everyone 
ought  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  and  I'll  bring  you  one. 
My  father  keeps  a  grocery  store,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  let  me  have 
one  for  you.  Dear  me,"  she  mused  as  she  went  down  the  path, 
"  I'm  so  glad  I  happened  in  there.  It  certainly  would  be  a  pity 
to  have  those  cunning  children  go  without  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey." 

"  It's  not  just  like  the  story,"  gasped  Mrs.  Whimple  when  the 
door  was  shut.  But  Violet  Rose  seized  her  around  the  waist 
and  pranced  up  and  down  the  kitchen. 

"And  here  comes  Zephie,"  she  panted  out,  "and — and — oh, 
Ma,  see  what  he's  got.  He's  got  a  turkey,  sure's  I'm  alive — a 
great  big  turkey  !     Oh,  Ma,  just  look  !" 

Up  the  path  marched  little  Zephie,  with  a  large  turkey 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  this  he  proudly  and  breathlessly 
presented  to  his  mother,  who  murmured  ecstatically,  "Just  like 
the  story — you  shot  him,  didn't  you,  Zephie  ?" 
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''No,  ^la,  I  saw  him  just  outside  of  Farmer  Jones'  cliicken- 
yard,  and  I  guess  he's  a  tam<»  wild  turkey,  'cause  lie  just  looked 
at  me  and  never  ran,  and  I  caught  him  just  as  easy." 

Mrs.  Whimple  looked  mystified  and  perplexed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  they  all  fell  to  j)icking  the  bird  with  never  a  thought 
of  the  turkey  that  Miss  Little  had  promised  them. 

In  the  meantime  Pa  had  betaken  himself  to  the  station,  and 
as  it  w:as  not  near  any  train  time,  he  strolled  into  the  warm 
little  waiting  room  and  proceeded  to  continue  the  nap  that  Ma 
had  interrupted.  The  sound  of  feet  on  the  platform  aroused 
him  from  the  depths  of  slumber,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
the  tall  figure  of  a  young  girl  going  past  the  window.  On  her 
arm  was  a  large  basket  covered  with  a  white  napkin. 

*' That's  her,  I  guess,"  Pa  remarked,  and  he  hurried  out  into 
the  wintry  air.  With  meagre  ceremony  and  but  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  he  told  the  girl  to  come  along.  To  him  it  all 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  had  he  not 
expected  her  ?  Had  not  Ma  told  him  to  bring  her  ?  And  Ma 
generally  got  her  way  where  Pa  was  concerned.  Neither  did 
the  girl  seem  at  all  surprised  except  that  she  seemed  to  expect 
some  sort  of  vehicle  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  station. 
Pa  shambled  up  the  street,  followed  by  the  girl,  and  still 
followed  by  the  girl,  upon  whose  face  a  look  of  bewilderment 
was'dawning,  he  broke  in  upon  the  merry  party  in  the  kitchen. 
With  a  relieved  wave  of  his  hand  to  show  that  he  had  done  his 
part  of  the  business,  he  remarked,  "I've  brung  her,  Ma,"  and 
retired  to  the  corner  behind  the  stove. 

Joy  and  absolute  ecstacy  were  mingled  in  Mrs.  Whimple's 
face.  There  sprang  to  her  lips  a  number  of  yjhrases  that  had 
been  used  by  Youths"  Companion  women  in  similar  situations: 
but  in  her  confusion  all  she  succeeded  in  uttering  was,  '*  Come 
right  in  and  give  me  your  basket."  The  girl  sat  down  in  a 
dazed  way  on  the  chair  that  little  Zephie  offered  her,  and  stared 
in  open-eyed  astonishment  at  Mrs.  Whimple,  who  was  exploring 
the  basket  without  a  thought  but  that  this  poor  snow-blocked 
girl  was  overjoyed  to  share  all  that  she  had  with  the  family 
who  had  saved  her  from  spending  the  day  in  a  railroad  station. 
The  first  thing  she  took  from  the  basket  was  a  large  turkey 
beautifully  browned,  with  its  fat  legs  stuck  out  in  an  inviting 
way  and  its  wings  folded  complacentl}^  at  its  sides,  decorated 
with  a  fresh  bunch  of  parslej^ 
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'^  Bat  you  know — really — I — you — there  must  be  a  mistake. 
I — "  began  the  girl,  rising  and  putting  out  her  hand  in  protest 
against  this  rifling  of  her  neatly-packed  basket.  But  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  door,  which  Zephie  opened.  If  a 
large  turkey  had  walked  in  and  announced  himself  ready  for 
the  oven  Zephie  would  have  offered  him  a  pan  to  lie  down  in 
without  a  word.  For  after  what  had  happened  almost  anything 
might  happen.  But  no— there  stood  Miss  Little  all  aglow  with 
the  joy  of  giving,  clasping  in  her  arms  a  huge  bundle,  from 
which  protruded  the  legs  of  a  plump  turkey.  ''Tm  so  glad— ^' 
she  began,  and  then  the  words  froze  on  her  lips  as  her  eyes  fell 
on  the  half-picked  turkey  on  the  table  and  the  crisp  brown 
turkey  on  the  platter.  She  drew  herself  up  indignantly^  Her 
father  had  been  right,  after  all,  when  he  laughingly  told  her 
she  had  struck  a  fraud.  Such  base  lying  she  had  never  heard 
of.  The  very  idea  —  two  turkeys  already,  and  then  going- 
begging  for  a  third. 

"I  am  very  sorry  this  happened,"  she  began  in  a  hard,  icy 
tone,  '"but  of  course  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  lied  to  me.  I  shall  leave  my  turkey 
with  some  more  deserving  family,  who  have  not  two  turkeys 
already,"  and  with  flaming  cheeks  and  quivering  lips  she  turned 
and  walked  down  the  path  to  the  gate,  her  little  heels  clicking 
her  scorn  and  indignation  as  she  went. 

For  an  awful  moment  the  Whimple  family  stood  looking  at 
each  other  and  at  their  unwilling  guest,  whose  desire  to  go  had 
been  augmented  by  this  scene. 

**I  don't  understand  this  at  all,"  she  said  in  a  dignified  tone, 
**but  there  has  been  some  mistake.  My  uncle  promised  to  send 
a  man  to  meet  me  at  the  station  to  take  me  out  to  grand- 
mother's, and  I  thought  he,"  pointing  to  Pa,  who  was  peering 
out  from  behind  the  stove  in  round-eyed  amazement,  "was  my 
uncle's  man,  and  he  brought  me  here — where  it  is  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know,  but  I  must  insist  upon  getting  a  carriage  at  some 
livery  stable  to  take  me  out  to  my  grandmother's  at  once." 
And  so  saying  she  began  to  put  the  things  back  into  the  basket. 
She  hesitated  a  moment  before  putting  in  the  turkey,  as  though 
afraid  she  ought  to  leave  something  with  this  poor  family,  but 
there  lay  the  "tame  wild  turkey'',  and  seeing  this  she  drew  the 
napkin  over  a  basket  not  a  whit  less  heavy  than  when  she  had 
entered.      As   the   family    seemed    too   completely   petrified   to 
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make  ;iiiy  it'iiKirks  by  way  of  explanation,  she  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  door. 

'*  Wal,  I  swan  I"  remarked  Pa,  after  a  space  of  fully  five 
minutes,  duriiij^^  wliich  Ma  had  flung  her  apron  over  her  head 
and  Violet  Rose  had  sunk  to  the  floor  completely  overcome  by 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  it  all. 

"Call  her  back,"  gasped  Ma  when  the  spell  was  broken. 
*'  Can't  some  of  you  all  call  her  back  and  tell  her  how  it  was  ?'* 
Little  Zepliie,  in  a  mad  effort  to  save  the  situation,  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  flinging  it  wide  open,  fairly  hurled  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  very  red,  very  angry  little  man,  who  grabbed  him 
by  the  collar  and  held  him  suspended  in  the  air  while  his  eyes 
glanced  sharply  around  the  room,  and  taking  in  all  the  guilty 
little  group,  fell  at  last  upon  the  turkey,  half  denuded  of  its 
natural  covering. 

"There,  I  know'd  it,"  he  fairly  bellowed  forth.  "D'you 
think  I  didn't  see  you,  you  little  rascal  ?"  giving  Zephie  an 
extra  shake.  "D'you  think  I  didn't  see  you  a-skulkin'  around 
my  chicken  yard  this  mornin'  a-shootin'  my  turkeys  ?  You'd 
better  be  a-lookin'  ashamed,  you  all  had,"  and  at  this  his  eyes 
blazed  and  his  figure  expanded  with  rage,  "  a-sendin'  your 
children  out  to  shoot  other  folks'  turkeys  !  Never  let  me  catch, 
you  Vound  my  chicken  yard  again,  you — or  you'll  never  come 
home  to  bring  my  turkeys  to  your  thievin'  family,  you  won't  I" 
At  this  he  gave  little  Zephie  such  a  shake  that  the  poor 
child's  teeth  rattled,  and  dropping  him  on  the  floor  he  seized 
the  turkey  by  the  legs  and  strode  from  the  house,  slamming  the 
door  after  him,  bubbling  and  sputtering  with  rage. 

"Wal,  I  swan  I"  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  stove.  "  Is  this 
here  the  way  yer  stories  come  out.  Ma  ?" 

Only  a  sob  answered  him,  and  a  stifled  roar  from  Zepherinus. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  but  this  time  Violet  Rose  fairly 
leapt  from  her  place  by  her  mother's  side  and  drew  the  bolt. 
There  was  the  impatient  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  door-step,  and 
then  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps.  After  a  lapse  of  ten 
minutes,  broken  only  by  sounds  of  lamentation.  Pa  shuffled  to 
the  door,  broke  away  from  his  wife,  who  extended  a  hand  from 
behind  her  apron  and  caught  his  coat-tails,  and  from  little 
Zephie,  who  had  flung  his  arms  around  the  paternal  legs  and 
bellowed  out  a  request  that  Pa  should  not  open  the  door,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
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One  eye  of  Ma's  appeared  from  behind  her  apron  as  Pa,  who 
had  at  last  braced  himself  for  an  attack,  flung  wide  the  door. 
He  was  greeted  by  nothing  more  harmful  than  a  blast  of  wintry 
air,  and  there  on  the  door-step  lay  an  express  package.  He 
surveyed  it  dubiously,  half  expecting  something  human  or 
otherwise  to  leap  forth.  Then  he  picked  it  up  in  a  gingerly 
way  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Now  the  excitement  of  an  express 
package  would  have  driven  away  the  memories  of  almost  any 
grief  from  the  Whimple  family,  and  forgetful  of  all  their  accu- 
mulated woes,  they  gathered  around  Ma,  who  cut  the  string 
and  undid  the  wrappings.  A  neat  little  note  lay  on  top  as  Mrs. 
Whimple  took  the  cover  off  the  box. 

'*Dear  Pa  and  Ma  and  Violet  Rose  and  Little  Zephie  and 
Baby,'^  she  read,  ^'I  know  you  will  not  be  able  to  afford  any- 
thing extra  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  this  year,  because  I  am 
costing  you  so  much.  But  a  nice  old  farmer  around  here— my 
chum's  father — has  sent  this — " 

*' Turkey  I"  yellfed  little  Zephie,  whose  eager  fiugers  had  been 
exploring  the  box. 

"Yes,  turkey  !"  screamed  Violet  Rose,  and  Pa  said,  '^  Wal,  I 
swan !" 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  the  whole  family  sat  around  the  table, 
Pa  observed  Ma  gazing  meditatively  at  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family.  Ma  had  been  meditating  for  some  time,  and  Pa 
felt  anxious.  His  fears  were  confirmed  when  Ma  opened  her 
lips  and  said,  *'  What  do  you  think  of  naming  the  baby — " 

"Now,  Ma,"  said  Pa  half  rising  from  his  chair  and  feeling 
that  this  perhaps  was  after  all  the  crisis  of  the  day's  events, 
"Now,  Ma,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  hev  no  child  with  the  name  of 
Turkerinus.     No,  I  ain't,  so  there  !"' 

Katherine  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 


Miss  Harley  was  expecting  the  minister  to  tea.     The  minister 
was  a  new  one.      He  had  preached  his  first  sermon  the  Sunday 

before,  and  Miss  Harley  had  heard 
Mud  Pies  and  Pickles     this  sermon.     She  had  liked  the  new 

minister's  face,  and  she  had  inci- 
dentally agreed  with  everything  he  had  said.  Furthermore, 
the  new  minister  was  a  widower,  and  Miss  Harley  herself  was — 
well,  she  was  not  a  widow,  and  yet  she  had  no  husband.     Sud- 
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denly  it  occurred  to  lior  tliat  it  luiglit  not  ])o  exactly  propter  for 
her  to  be  alone  in  the  house  with  him  without  any  chaperon. 
Still,  slio  was  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  he — well,  he  was  a 
minister.  Even  so,  perhaps  tliey  ought— Now  there  was  Miss 
Bentley  next  door,  who  was  two  days  older  than  Miss  Harley. 
Two  days  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  when  one  is  past 
forty.  Yes,  Miss  Bentley  would  do.  No,  Miss  Bentley  would 
not  do,  for  Miss  Bentley  was  also  unmarried,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  great  disparity  in  their  ages,  she  was  far  prettier  than  Miss 
Harley. 

Suddenly  Miss  Harley  came  to  herself.  For  her,  a  professor 
of  the  Christian  religion,  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  treasurer  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Society,  for 
her  to  have  such  thoughts  !  Resolutely  she  got  up  and  went 
into  the  house.  Then  she  put  on  her  rubbers,  for  though  there 
had  been  no  rain  for  three  days,  the  dew  might  be  falling. 
Then  she  drew  her  Sunday  bonnet  out  of  the  box  and  settled  it 
firmly  on  her  head.  Then  Miss  Harley  took  the  three  or  four 
steps  necessary  to  bring  her  to  Miss  Bentley's  door.  What  ? 
Oh  I  Miss  Bentley  had  gone  out  to  tea,  had  she  ?  And  as  Miss 
Harley  turned  back  that  faithful  church  worker  might  have 
been  heard  to  breath  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

After  removing  her  rubbers  and  bonnet  and  smoothing  her 
hair  Miss  Harley  again  went  out  on  the  y)orch  to  await  the  new 
minister,  though  it  was  still  two  hours  before  tea  time.  The 
drone  of  grasshoppers  and  the  drowsy  twittering  of  birds  were 
the  only  sounds  to  break  the  quiet  of  that  peaceful  summer 
day.  As  Miss  Harley  lay  back  in  her  wicker  chair  she  thought 
that  old  mother  earth  had  not  yet  awakened  from  her  noon-day 
nap.  She  imagined  that  the  lazy  drone  of  the  grasshoppers 
was  her  gentle  breathing — that  the  twitter  of  the  birds  was — 
that  the  twitter  of  the  birds  was  — 

What  ?  Had  the  minister  come  ?  She  arose  to  greet  him, 
and  after  the  usual  remarks  they  both  sat  down  and  fell  to 
discussing  the  weather,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  village  poor.  Soon,  however,  their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Harley's  one  little 
maid,  who  announced  tea.  Together  they  walked  through  the 
vine-covered  porch,  through  the  front  door  to  the  dining-room. 
Face  to  face  they  sat  down  at  the  little  table.  A  certain  sort  of 
pickle  soon  brought  forth  from  the  minister  the  statement  that 
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not  since  liis  mother's  death,  had  he  eaten  that  special  kind. 
Now,  tliis  was  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  for  it  seemed  that 
before  Miss  Harley,  her  mother  had  been  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  recipe,  with  the  exception  of  one  dear  friend  to  whom  Miss 
Harley's  mother  had  entrusted  a  copy  after  receiving  a  promise 
that  it  should  never  pass  out  of  her  friend's  family. 

Thus  it  came  to  light  that  the  new  minister  was  the  son  of 
Miss  Harley's  mother's  dear  friend,  that  he  also  had  been,  long 
ago.  Miss  Harley's  playmate.  Then  they  began  to  talk  about 
the  mud  pies  they  had  made,  the  ships  they  had  sailed,  and 
both  agreed  that  they  would  like,  once  more,  to  make  mud  pies 
and  to  sail  ships.  The  new  minister's  eyes  twinkled.  ''  Why,' 
said  he,  "should  we  not  make  mud  pies?  Why,"  said  he, 
"should  we  not  sail  ships?  The  moon,"  said  he,  "to-night 
is  full,  and  by  its  light  we  can  see  how  to  form  the  pies,  we  can 
see  how  to  make  the  ships.'' 

Before  she  knew  what  was  happening  Miss  Harley,  rubber- 
less  and  bonnetless,  found  herself  trudging  along  hand  in  hand 
with  the  new  mJnister  to  the  sand  banks  at  the  end  of  the  town. 
A  long  row  of  appetizing  mud  pies  had  appeared,  and  a  second 
row  was  well  under  way,  when  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
was  heard. 

"By  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  I"  said  the  new  minister, 
"  here  come  four  of  my  parishioners." 

Esther,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Harley,  offered  to 
cover  up  George,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  new  minister, 
with  sand,  but  George  would  not  consent  to  this,  saying  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  his  ministerial  dignity.  Never- 
theless, he  permitted  Esther  to  spread  herself  out  in  front  of 
him.  Fortunately,  they  were  were  not  noticed.  This  incident, 
however,  had  dampened  the  new  minister's  appetite  for  mud 
pies,  and  so  they  walked  down  through  the  fields  to  a  merry 
little  brook,  in  the  waters  of  which  they  soon  launched  a  boat 
which  the  new  minister  himself  had  fashioned. 

After  a  while,  wearying  of  this,  they  strolled  silently  along 
towards  home.  The  new  minister  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Esther,"  said  he,  "do  you  remember  that  you  always  used  to 
say  that  you  would  marry  me  when  we  grew  up  ?  Say  it  again." 
Obediently  Miss  Harley  repeated  the  promise,  then,  suddenly 
realizing  that  they  were  both  grown  up,  she  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height  and  icily  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  very  improper  !" 


I 
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Miss  Harley  woke  up  with  a  start.  Why,  there  was  the  new 
minister,  and  wliat  was  he  saying  ?  '*  No,  Miss  Harley,  not  at 
all  improper.  This  kind  of  weather  usually  affects  people  in 
that  way.  This  very  morning  I,  myself,  fell  asleep  while  writ- 
ing my  sermon.'' 

Later,  at  tea,  the  new  minister  refused  pickles,  saying  that  he 
never  ate  them.  And  later  still,  when  Miss  Harley  fearfully 
led  the  conversation  around  to  the  topic,  these  strange  facts 
were  brought  to  light :  The  new  minister  had  never  had  an 
appetite  for  mud  pies,  and,  as  a  child,  he  had  actually  preferred 
reading  his  Bible  to  sailing  ships.  Miss  Harley  experienced  a 
feeling  of  regret,  for  she  had  half  hoped  that  the  dream  might 
come  true.  But  the  ministers  refusal  of  the  pickles  that  one 
night  did  not  prevent  a  part  of  the  dream  from  coming  true, 
as  was  shown  later  when  Miss  Harley  went  to  live  in  the  par- 
sonage. 

Ruth  McCall. 


At  the  Day's  End. 

The  great  red  sun  drops  slowly  in  the  west, 

And  sinks  to  slumber  in  a  lap  of  cloud  ; 

Long  shadows  creep  across  the  woods,  and  crowd 
About  the  calm  old  mountain's  peaceful  crest, 
When  night  comes  on. 

All  life  is  still.     The  broad  white  sail  hangs  low. 
Home  to  its  harbor  creeps  the  tiny  boat, 
There,  anchored  fast  the  long  night  thro',  to  float 

Lulled  by  the  sea-waves'  gentle  ebb  and  flow. 
When  night  comes  on. 

So  may  I,  too.  lay  down  the  hard  day's  task 
And  rest  my  wearied  arms,  and  cuddle  down 
In  childish  trust,  forget  the  old  world's  frown, 
And  dream  awhile.     Yes,  this  is  all  I  ask 
When  night  comes  on  I 

Katherine  Collins. 
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Mention  a  lost  umbrella  and  you  touch  at  once  the  universal. 
Who  among  us  has  not  felt  the  sudden  shock  of  loss,  the  inva- 
sion of  suspicion  ?  Few  within  the  campus  fence,  at  any  rate, 
where  the  mysterious  disappearances  induce  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  conclude  that  we  shelter  the  agent  for  an  umbrella  shop. 
The  unknown  collector  is  no  respector  of  handles,  for  gold- 
topped  and  pine  knobbed,  plated  and  inlaid,  all  share  a  common 
doom  ;  not  even  the  bent,  venerable  patriarch  of  seven  seasons 
is  safe. 

We  attend  chapel  or  recitation,  leaving  a  neat  but  not  gaudy 
umbrella,  plainly  marked  with  name  and  address,  in  a  secluded 
corner.  We  return  expectantly  to  that  corner,  and  behold  !  in 
the  place  of  our  property,  a  sadly  twisted  stick  with  a  sagging, 
perforated  cover  !  If  the  hopeful  illusions  of  youth  remain,  we 
put  up  notices  and  haunt  the  lost  and  found  office.  Meanwhile 
we  carry  the  dismal  substitute,  and  then  some  rainy  morn  even 
the  substitute  disappears,  and  we  skip  merrily  home  between 
the  drops. 

Thereafter  profound  distrust  of  all  womankind  rankles  in  our 
hearts.  On  damp  days  we  scan  the  racks  and  nooks  with  a 
detective's  eye,  and  peer  furtively  at  the  umbrella  handles  of 
passing  friends.  There  are  some  even  fallen  so  low  that  they 
do  not  exempt  the  faculty  from  this  suspicious  scrutiny  ! 

But  the  fatal  work  is  not  confined  to  umbrellas.  A  member 
of  a  campus  house  missed  her  rain-coat  last  spring.  This  fall  it 
was  returned  to  the  lady-in-charge  by  a  naive  young  person, 
who  explained  cheerily,  ''Do  you  know,  I  took  that  coat  last 
spring  !  It  was  raining  and  my  dress  was  new,  so  I  just  picked 
it  up  and  wore  it  back.  I  meant  to  return  it  the  next  day,  but 
it  got  among  my  things  and  by  mistake  I  took  it  home  with 
me.  Wasn't  it  stupid  ?  Of  course  I  tore  over  as  soon  as  I  got 
back.     I  hope  it  hasn't  inconvenienced  the  owner." 
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It  luul  inconvenienced  lior  to  the  extent  of  a  new  coat,  but 
consider  tlie  refreshing  candor  of  the  exi)lanation  !  Tlie  delight- 
ful confusion  of  ineum  and  tejnnf  The  student  who  borrows 
heedlessly,  with  intention  of  s])eedy  restoration,  is  at  least  more 
social  than  the  student  who,  having  been  defrauded  of  a  cher- 
ished umbrella,  concludes  that  the  college  is  to  blame,  and  so 
makes  judicious  selection  from  the  college  racks.  It  would 
take  a  special  branch  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  to  cope  with  that 
peculiar  frame  of  mind  !  The  result  of  both  classes,  however, 
is  practically  the  same. 

The  borrower  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon.  Experi- 
ence brings  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  We  conceal  our 
alcohol  bottle  in  our  shoe  bag,  and  protest  with  conviction  that 
we  are  out  of  stamps,  even  when  we  see  an  eager  eye  resting  on 
our  brimming  stamp  box ;  we  cling  tenaciously  to  gloves  and 
handkerchiefs — but  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  wet  umbrellas  ? 

From  the  depths  of  my  Smith  College  experience,  I  appeal  to 
your  sympathy,  oh  umbrellaless  one  I  Consider  not  the  college 
rack  as  a  warehouse  from  which  you  may  impersonally  make 
choice  !  Each  umbrella  that  you  see  before  you  has  a  loving 
owner,  deeply,  very  deeply  attached.  Perhaps  it  has  associa- 
tions for  her — perhaps  it  is  a  Christmas  umbrella,  perhaps  a 
family  heirloom.  Hasten  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  we  may 
go  to  chapel  with  light  and  trustful  hearts,  leaving  our  um- 
brellas with  no  promonitory  pang  of  parting,  but  secure  in  the 
happy  certainty  of  reunion. 
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Beauty  Through  Hygiene,  by  Emma  E.  Walker,  M.  D.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.)  Legion,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  books  thrust 
upon  the  modern  reader  when  he  starts  in  search  of  the  fabled 
fountain  of  youth  and  health.  Many  of  them  he  dare  not 
believe  to  be  trustworthy  guides,  and  more  will  lead  him  astray. 
It  is  only  a  few  who  can  with  truth  direct  him  to  the  wonderful 
waters,  and  promise  their  discovery  to  be  an  every-day  modern 
reality. 

Among  the  quantity  of  charlatan  work  that  is  at  present 
broadcast,  Dr.  Walker^s  book  is  sensible  and  to  the  point.  It 
does  not  profess  to  perform  wonders,  but  promises  the  comeliness 
of  health  to  those  who  live  according  to  its  primary  laws.  Rules 
put  down  in  black  and  white  for  daily  reference,  simple  advice 
for  various  troubles,  useful  warnings  and  explanations, — these 
constitute  the  chief  themes  of  the  twenty-three  chapters.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  physician,  or  to  produce 
a  work  of  artistic  and  literary  value.  We  are  told  in  short, 
concise  sentences  how  to  use  for  the  best  our  physical  life  and 
endowments. 

Many  of  the  practices  urged  upon  the  reader  appeal  strongly 
to  the  needs  of  the  college  girl.  Dr.  Walker  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  deep  breathing,  the  value  of  which  she  rates  very 
high.  "If  you  once  become  its  devotee,  you  will  wonder  how 
you  ever  lived  before.  It  adds  buoyanc}^  to  your  spirits,  and 
makes  you  feel  you  can  overcome  mountains  of  obstacles."  She 
approves  of  all  sport's  except  basket-ball,  'Hhis  possessing  too 
many  dangers  to  be  truly  advantageous  '\  A  number  of  pages 
are  devoted  to  poise,  with  much  reproof  for  "  loungiug  in 
chairs,  leaning  the  head  on  one  hand,  bending  over  books  ;  and 
then  hoping  to  correct  daily  wrong  postures  by  a  few  hours^ 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium."  The  troubles  of  the  stout  and 
the  thin  girl  are  successively  taken  up  ;   and  the  common-sense 
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regulations,  if  followed,  would  cause  the  in«uui<;i3rs  of  Boyden's 
and  the  Copper  Kettle  to  wring  their  hands  in  despair.  A  wise 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  girls  to  house- work.  "You  do  not 
realize  how  j^ou  can  turn  every  part  of  it  into  fine  exercise, 
closely  allied  to  those  given  in  physical  culture.'' 

Much  good  counsel  is  given  for  the  care  of  the  skin,  hair, 
eyes,  and  so  on.  Regulations  too  elementary  to  seem  necessary 
are  proved  to  need  emphasizing.  "Do  not  dash  water  on  your 
face  with  hands  that  have  not  been  washed."  "Be  careful  of 
the  voice,  as  it  is  an  excellent  idex  of  both  health  and  spirits. 
The  voice  of  the  American  girl  is  noted  for  its  unpleasant  qual- 
ity. Notice  it  at  an  afternoon  tea,  shrill,  high-pitched  and 
strained." 

Dr.  Walker  has  the  gift  of  humor,  and  often  puts  her  most 
excellent  advice  into  the  nutshell  of  a  joke.  There  is  also  many 
an  apt  maxim  strewn  through  the  book.  We  are  told  "not 
to  wear  hats  that  are  a  burden  both  to  body  and  mind  ;  to 
hurry  with  our  muscles,  not  our  nerves  ;  to  look  cheerful,  if  we 
don't  feel  so  ;  and  to  remember  that  thoughts  affect  the  beauty 
of  the  face,  and  that  one  walking  in  the  sunshine  will  reflect 
its  light." 

At  a  first  careless  glance  these  precepts  may  seem  amusingly 
elementary  or  even  superficial.  But  a  more  reflective  scrutiny 
will  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  we  will  decide  that 
this  little  volume  is  full  of  sound  opinions  and  good  sense. 

Betty  Wales,  Freshman,  by  Margaret  Warde.  (The  Penn. 
Publishing  Co.)  There  are  few  stories  of  college  experiences 
that  carry  conviction,  especially  if  the  reader  chances  to  be 
college-bred.  The  community  life  seems  to  be  too  many-sided 
to  have  all  its  fleeting  phases  and  varied  points  of  view  por- 
trayed or  even  suggested  with  sincerity.  The  story  of  Betty 
Wales  does  not  possess  what  we  can  truly  call  the  college  spirit. 
Betty  and  her  friends  may  be  types  of  freshmen,  but  we  feel 
them  to  be  too  young,  their  thoughts  and  purposes  too  childish, 
to  stand  for  the  groat  body  of  the  entering  class.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  seems  better  suited  to  chronicles  of  a  girl  at 
boarding-school.  By  the  time  she  comes  to  college  we  hope  she 
has  discovered  that  to  "amount  to  something"  is  not  synono- 
mous  with  "being  talked  about";  that  the  unhappiness  of 
others   need   not   cause   her   to  "feel   awkward   and   desire  to 
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escape";  and  tliat  a  year  here  must  be  marked  "failure"  unless 
filled  Avith  fun. 

Bettj^  runs  the  gamut  of  all  usual  freshman  experiences,  from 
getting  into  the  sophomore  "grind-book'^  to  going  through 
the  terrors  at  mid-year's. 

"Viewed  in  retrospect,  the  tragic  experiences  of  freshman 
year  seem  the  most  insignificant  of  trifles.  But  at  the  time  the 
distinction  is  not  so  clear  between  the  intelligent  reviews  that 
the  faculty  recommend  and  the  cramming  that  they  abhor." 

"•'And  so  she  did  not  hurry, 

Nor  sit  up  late  and  cram, 
Nor  have  the  blues  and  worry, 

But — she  failed  in  her  exam." 

Betty  heeds  this  warning,  and  passes  on  with  flying  colors  to 
the  other  adventures  of  her  jolly  year,  winning  many  friends 
by  the  way.  There  is  the  serious  girl,  who  thought  "college 
was  a  place  for  students,  and  sadly  compares  the  red-brick 
homely  reality  with  the  shaded  marble  cloisters  of  her  dreams". 
There  is  the  girl  to  "whom  ^fun'  means  power  and  promi- 
nence", and  does  too  many  things  because  "energy  is  in  the 
air '\  There  is  the  girl  whose  family  is  giving  her  "  opportuni- 
ties". "Because  I  have  not  told  them  that  1  work  three  solid 
hours  on  my  German  every  day,  and  stand  in  line  at  the 
library  to  get  Bryce,  they  make  a  pathetic  appeal  to  my  better 
self." 

Betty  enjoys  college,  "finding  it  much  like  the  bigger  world 
outside.  The  fittest  survive  on  their  own  merits,  and  these 
merits  must  be  obvious  and  well-advertised  or  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  is  safer  in  the  long  run  to  do 
one's  own  advertising,  and  do  it  early." 

We  recognize  and  enjoy  these  bits  of  good  local  color  with 
their  pithy  truths.  The  easy  style  leads  us  gaily  from  adven- 
ture to  adventure,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  until  the  end. 
But  the  college  story  is  the  most  difiicult  of  all  stories  to 
attempt,  because  it  must  convey  that  elusive  impression,  college 
atmosphere ;  and  Betty  Wales,  Freshman,  though  bright  and 
attractive,  fails  tantalizingly  of  a  real  and  deep  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  college. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice^  by  William  Stearns  Davis. 
(MacMillan  Co.) 

Correct  Writing  and  Spealting,  by  Mary  A.  Jordan.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.) 

TJie  Symphony  Since  Beethoven,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Translated  by  Maude  B.  Button.     (Boston  Oliver  Ditson  Co.) 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  28,  *'The  Admirable 
Crichton ".  To  enjoy  the  performance  without  reserve,  one 
must  accept  the  play  in  the  way  it  is  offered,  as  a  phantasy 
pure  and  simple,  where  the  caricature  is  obvious  and  the  humor 
achieved  by  the  impossible.  But  so  much  truth  lurks  in  the 
situations  that  it  seems  a  pity  more  was  not  made  out  of  the 
suggestive  material.  William  Gillette  brought  to  the  role  of 
Crichton  all  the  convincing  manhood  possible— and  won  all 
possible  applause  thereby — but  the  role  is  neither  convincing 
nor  manly.  The  servant  is  too  servile,  the  governor  too  pom- 
pous, and  the  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  we  are  creatures 
of  convention,  whom  not  even  a  three  years'  return  to  nature 
can  liberate  or  inspire.  Perhaps— among  the  aristocracy.  But 
Oh  !  for  an  American  Crichton.  In  three  years  he  would 
have  been  mayor  of  the  town,  in  thirteen  governor  of  the  state, 
and  Lady  Mary  an  easy  captive  to  his  progressive  power. 
As  it  was,  the  end  of  the  play  was  inevitable,  and  the  vague 
mutiny  and  unrest  in  which  Lady  Mary  took  herself  off  the 
stage  remained  with  a  great  part  of  the  audience. 

M.    W.    H. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  7,  '*A  Winter's  Tale  *" 
Among  the  veritable  procession  of  Shakespeare  plays  that  have 
passed  through  Northampton  in  the  preceding  year  —  plays 
without  scenery,  and  plays  under  the  trees — this  performance 
is  conspicuous  for  its  success.  Miss  Allen  sustained  a  difficult 
part  in  taking  the  roles  both  of  Hermione  and  Perdita.  As  a 
flower-crowned  shepherdess,  her  charm  and  tripping  grace  cap- 
tivated all.  The  support  was  weak  at  times,  Leonidas  approach- 
ing near  the  ridiculous  in  his  passion  ;  but  both  the  trial  scene 
and  the  climax  in  the  last  act  were  impressive.  As  a  whole  the 
play  was  well  worth  seeing. 
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Poems 

Ah,  who  can  catch  the  flying  thonght? 
What  hands  can  hold  the 
Swift-winged  dream  ? 
The  changing  light  of  clouds  pearl-wrought 
Plays  over  them 
And  vanishes. 
And  in  his  hand  the  dreamer  sees 
The  empty  shadow  of  a  dream. 
The  bruised  wings  of  butterflies 
Are  far  less  fragile  things 
Than  these. 

Bertha  L.  Thresher  '04. 

Upon  Sending  the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  to  a  Friend 

I  would  say  all  that  she  hath  said,  and  more. 

Dear  heart,  but  mine  is  not  the  poet's  pen, 

Nor  am  I  wise  in  verse,  nor  do  I  know, 
Save  in  a  childlike,  curious  way,  the  lore 
And  prophesy  of  poets  ;  dimly  yet 

Perceiving,  as  a  three  days'  child  the  light, 

Here  she  caught  the  truth ;  there  burning  bright, 
The  poet  soul,  unstained,  with  God  has  met. 
Let  her  say  for  me  what  no  verse  of  mine. 

With  halting  movement,  stumbling  rhyme  and  slow. 

Could  tell  for  me,  even  could  I  know 
That  thou  wouldst  hold  unworthy  not  a  line, 

Nor  weigh,  with  calm,  judicial  mind  and  cold. 

Its  frequent  lapse,  its  errors  manifold. 

R.  M.  Greene  1903. 

To  A  Friend 

Not  often  do  I  see  thee  face  to  face, 

O  thou,  my  friend ! 
Not  often  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

As  hearts  intend. 
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Our  ways  diverge,  with  work  and  purpose  strong, 

Thou  there,  I  here  ; 
Each  day  intense,  with  life's  revealings  grand, 

With  conquests  dear. 

But  ah.  no  word  or  symbol  do  we  need 

To  bridge  the  siiace. 
And  why  ?    Because  of  bonds  whicli  stronger  are 

Than  time  or  place. 

One  purpose  clear,  whate'er  the  form  of  work 

That  lights  the  way ; 
One  will  to  serve  where  service  calls  to  us 

That  makes  night,  day. 

'Tis.this  that  makes  us  understand  so  well, 

Across  all  space ; 
And  lets  us  speak  across  the  void,  as  though 

'Twere  face  to  face. 

For  needs  of  fellow-men,  of  self,  of  earth, 

God  sets  us  here, 
Each  one  in  separate  place,  to  strive,  to  work, 

Without  one  fear. 

But  through  the  love  of  Him,  and  each,  so  dear, 

We  live  as  one  ; 
Eternity  is  ours  to-day  ;  and  heaven 

Is  here  begun. 

Lydia  Kendall  Foster  '93. 

In  early  spring  archaeologists  whose  field  of  work  lies  in  the  eastern 

Mediterranean  return  to  their  posts  with  a  regularity  that  must  astonish 

beholders.      It   sometimes   astonishes    themselves, 

A  Trip  Through        and  they  recall  with  some  chagrin  convictions  held 

Western  Crete,  1904  and  exjiressed  by  them  not  more  than  six  months 
before  to  the  effect  that  they  had  had  enough  of  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  absorbing  life  that  cut  them  off  from  friends  for  long 
periods  of  the  year,  and  would  henceforth  seek  a  sphere  of  work  larger,  more 
human  and  more  modem.  They  had  been  tired  of  the  blazing  sunshine  and 
longed  for  a  grey  day  and  a  promise  of  rain  in  the  air,  for  green  fields  and 
shade  trees. 

Even  the  mountains  had  seemed  monotonous  save  at  the  supreme  moments 
of  the  day,  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  these  moments  were  almost  to  be  dreaded 
for  their  poignant  beauty  which  made  the  rest  of  the  day  the  more  dreary. 
To  use  a  vigorous  English  expression,  they  had  been  "  stale"  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  responsibilities  had  become  a  burden,  tempers  were  frayed,  and 
during  the  last  weeks  of  museum  work,  which  is  hardly  more  exhilerating 
than  would  be  the  dusting,  mending  and  ordering  of  several  large  dirty  china 
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shops  after  the  bull  had  been  in  them,  their  only  thought  had  been  of 
escape  from  the  sheer  physical  fatigue,  the  ennui  and  isolation.  But  a  few 
months,  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  change  all  that.  Results  which  on  the  spot 
seem  insignificant  assume  greater  importance  at  a  distance  of  several  thou- 
sand miles,  when  brought  into  relation  with  the  whole  body  of  facts  steadily 
accumulating  which,  as  John  Fiske  says  of  evolution,  are  "altering  our 
perspective — teaching  us  that  the  whole  of  recorded  historj^  is  but  a  narrow 
fringe  upon  the  stupendous  canvas  along  which  the  existence  of  humanity 
stretches  back."  From  this  standpoint  prehistoric  archaeology  has  a  human 
interest  and  since  its  laboratory  work  is  done  out-of-doors  with  the  colabora- 
tion  of  many  people,  chiefly  of  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  most  friendly 
classes,  it  is  not  so  dry  as  dust  as  are  many  occupations  with  less  formidable 
names.  Then  too,  Greek  lands  have  a  strange  power  over  Western  minds, 
not  the  sentimental  appeal  of  lovely  Italy,  but  a  certain  austerity  of 
beauty  and  a  clearness  in  sky  and  air  that  gets  into  the  ways  of  thinking  and 
living  and  becomes  strangely  attractive  at  times  when  our  more  "  civilized" 
atmosphere  seems  a  bit  befogged.  Also  the  problems  which  can  not  be 
answered  by  any  amount  of  library  work  but  only  by  the  spade,  call  one  back. 

This  was  my  experience  a  year  ago.  I  had  not  realised  how  much  I  was 
interested  in  a  certain  little  deme  of  Crete  until  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
which  had  held  out  some  hope  of  a  grant,  decided  it  would  not  further  any 
excavations  in  the  Mediterranean  "because  we  know  all  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean " !  Happily  others  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Houston,  while  cruising  with  her  husband,  who  is  a  trustee  and  benefactor  of 
the  University  of  Pennsj^lvania,  had  visited  Goumia  and  wished  to  know 
what  more  was  hidden  there.  Mr.  Calvin  Wells,  who  in  1901  and  1903  had 
supported  our  expedition,  joined  Mrs.  Houston  in  giving  enough  for  a  third 
season's  work  and  on  February  27  I  sailed  from  Boston  to  join  my  colleagues, 
Miss  Edith  Hall,  Smith  '99,  and  Mr.  Richard  B.  Seager,  in  Athens.  The 
journey  was  accomplished  entirely  by  sea  —  Dominion  line  from  Boston  to 
Naples  and  Messagerie  Maritime  from  Naples  to  the  Peiraeus.  We  three 
sailed  for  Crete  after  I  had  had  five  days  in  Athens  in  which  to  pick  up  a  few 
supplies,  see  old  friends  and  learn  the  newest  theories,  —  Dr.  Dorpfeld's 
view  that  the  Erectheion  was  planned  to  have  as  great  an  extension  west  of 
the  axis  connecting  the  North  Porch  to  the  Porch  of  the  Caryatids  as  now 
lies  east  of  that  line,  but  religious  scruples  prevented  completion  of  the  plan 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Propylaea,  and  his  other  theory  that  Carians  were 
Cretans. 

This  year,  before  leaving  America  to  resume  work  at  Goumia  in  Eastern 
Crete,  where  a  large  part  of  our  Mycenaean  city  remained  still  underground, 
I  had  determinedpf  possible  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  west  end  of 
the  island  and  of  the  region  that  lies  between  Canea  and  Candia.  Convinced 
that  little  could  be  gained  by  beginning  to  excavate  before  the  privations  of 
Lent  and  the  recreations  of  Easter  (Greek  calendar,  in  1904  our  10th  of  April) 
had  ended,  I  devoted  the  time  between  our  arrival  in  Crete,  March  26  and  the 
close  of  Easter  holidays  to  this  journey.  Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  Seager  went 
with  me  and,  as  in  former  years,  Aristides  Pappadias,  a  native  Greek  of 
proved  ability,  arranged  for  our  comfort  as  well  as  could  be  done. 
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Our  bmclinj:  at  Ciinea  was  made  a  littL^  past  midnij^lit  under  conditions 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  captain  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer  which  broui^ht  us  from  Athens  had  assured  us  that  we  mij^ht  remain 
on  board  until  morning,  but  scarcely  had  the  rattle  of  the  Hungaria's  anchor- 
chain  broken  our  sleep  when  the  stir  on  deck  and  shouts  from  small  boats 
warned  us  that  we  must  disembark  with  what  grace  of  mind  and  manner 
we  could  command.  Grace  of  manner  is  a  little  difficult  on  a  dark  night  in 
an  open  roadstead,  descending  by  a  frail  ladder  into  a  most  unstable  boat 
that  one  moment  strikes  the  stars  and  the  next  descends  to  nether  deeps  in 
truly  classic  style.  The  reason  given  for  this  untimely  landing  was  that  the 
sea  was  rising  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  steamer  to  ride  at  anchor. 
Of  course  Suda  Bay,  about  two  miles  east  of  Canea,  is  sheltered  even  in  the 
worst  storms,  but  captains  do  not  like  to  lose  time  bj'  putting  in  and  long 
before  sunrise  the  Hungaria  had  transferred  its  freight  and  was  on  its  way 
to  Corfu. 

On  the  pier  we  found  the  Cretan  government  represented  by  two  gendarmes, 
who  promptly  registered  the  party.  Hotel  "runners"  quickly  beset  us,  but 
their  eager  recommendation  of  the  "Angleterre",  '-Acropolis"  and  other 
hotels,  was  followed  by  an  admission  that  in  no  one  of  their  hostelries  were 
two  rooms  vacant,  and  that  to  secure  even  one  for  Miss  Hall  and  me  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  turn  out  a  present  occupant.  Their  willingness  to 
practice  this  summary  expulsion  may  have  been  flattering  to  us  as  foreign- 
ers but  did  not  appeal  to  our  sense  of  fitness.  Having  visited  two  hotels 
which  we  found  full  and  dirty,  we  made  our  way  down  a  narrow  street  truly 
medieval  in  appearance,  under  a  Venetian  archway,  to  an  inn  humbler  than 
either  of  those  we  had  seen,  but  possessed  of  tvro  empty  rooms  where  we 
were  able  to  put  up  our  camp  beds  and  seek  rest  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Canea  is  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  its  complex  government. 
Here  Prince  George  of  Greece  has  his  "palace"  as  Prince  High  Commis- 
sioner ;  here  the  Cretan  parliament  meets  for  forty  days  in  the  year  to  pass 
resolutions  recommending  union  with  Greece  and  here  the  four  Protecting 
Powers  through  their  consuls  and  garrisons  promote  peace,  a  sound  currency 
and  grog  shops.  What  an  education  in  languages  it  is  to  spell  out  the  saloon 
signs  in  Russian,  English,  French,  Italian  and  Greek!  There  is  a  small 
admixture  of  Turkish,  but  I  should  not  venture  to  call  the  meeting-places  of 
pious  Mussulmen  "saloons".  One  sign  in  Khaleppa  praised  the  virtues  of 
"Nut-brown  October  Ale",  and  "Army  and  Navy  Bar"  is  frequently  seen 
marking  the  former  residence  in  this  city  of  Tommy  Atkins,  who  now  is 
found  only  on  the  walls  of  Candia,  leaving  Canea  to  his  continental  friends. 
On  the  harbor  side  Canea  looks  like  an  Italian  town,  so  high,  narrow  and 
parti-colored  are  the  houses  that  line  the  quays.  On  the  west  the  four 
European  flags  fly  from  an  old  Venetian  fort,  on  the  east  a  light-house  and 
the  official  residence  of  Prince  George,  once  the  Turkish  governor's  house, 
are  both  built  on  Venetian  foundations.  St.  Mark's  lion  looks  down  from  an 
ancient  gateway.  But  even  at  the  water's  edge  rises  a  slender  minaret,  and 
farther  from  the  sea  the  town  loses  all  its  occidental  aspect  and  seems  to 
belong  as  rightly  to  the  Near  East  as  does  any  city  in  Asia  Minor.      Fezzes 
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are  common  and  their  owners  keep  booths  that  are  models  of  neatness,  over- 
flowing with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Shoe  Lane  is  of  course  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks. 

A  day  sufficed  for  a  brief  survey  of  the  town  and  recovery  from  our  sea-trip, 
and  early  Monday  morning,  in  spite  of  threatening  showers,  we  set  forth  to 
explore,  mounted  on  excellent  Cretan  ponies,  with  an  honest  but  stupid  guide. 
First  came  the  ordeal  of  riding  through  narrow,  crowded  streets  and  passing 
the  wretched  lepers  who  sit  begging  just  without  the  limits  of  the  town — 
then  we  found  ourselves  in  open  country  on  a  good  road  lined  by  tall  cactus 
and  century  plants,  many  of  which  were  in  full  blossom.  The  first  native 
we  met  wished  to  show  us  a  rare  antique,  which  proved  to  be  a  counterfeit 
pound  sterling  that  he  had  taken  from  a  Turk  whom  he  had  killed  in  one  of 
the  many  Cretan  revolutions.  When  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  was 
able  to  kill  a  man  who  wore  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  St.  George,  he 
said,  "  by  the  power  of  God",  which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  even  the 
mighty  saint.  We  lunched  at  Brises,  a  small  village  lying  in  a  valley  made 
lovely  by  orange,  olive  and  plane  trees  and  by  masses  of  flowers,  especially 
the  bright  yellow  gorse.  Our  first  sacrifice  to  science  was  to  climb  a  cruel 
hill  reported  to  bear  ancient  ruins,  but  on  which  we  found  nothing  more 
interesting  than  a  Venetian  fortress.  At  evening  we  reached  the  Monastery 
of  Gonia,  and  found  abbot  and  monks  in  a  heated  discussion  with  the  Cus- 
toms Guard  as  to  whether  Noah's  flood  had  covered  the  entire  earth — religion 
vs.  science,  apropos  of  the  recent  visit  of  a  young  English  woman  in  quest  of 
fossil  remains.  Being  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  we  admitted  that  fossils  were 
found  in  America  and  this  settled  the  debate  in  favor  of  religion  in  a  way 
we  hardly  understood,  but  which  was  favorable  to  our  reception  as  guests 
for  the  night.  The  monastery  was  built  in  1634,  and  in  the  church  are  some 
interesting  specimens  of  wood- work  partly  gilded,  carved  stalls,  dragons 
supporting  the  pulpit,  etc.  The  next  day  we  continued  along  the  coast,  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  whose  natural  wildness  was  made  more  striking  by 
clouds  hanging  low  on  jagged  mountains  and  gusts  of  rain  blown  in  from  the 
sea.  Although  drenched  to  the  skin,  we  could  not  be  blind  to  the  beauty  of 
the  rugged  promontories  and  long  level  beaches  across  which  our  path  led. 
At  nightfall  we  came  to  Kalyvianni,  and  were  entertained  by  the  somewhat 
officious  mayor  of  the  village.  Roman  antiquities  were  brought  us  for 
inspection  and  we  visited  the  near-by  hill,  where  peasants  had  found  them. 
Wednesday  noon  we  reached  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  island,  where  in 
classical  times  there  flourished  a  city  called  Phalasarna,  situated  on  a  mouse- 
shaped  headland  overlooking  an  excellent  little  harbor.  The  port,  with  its 
stone  landing,  stages  and  mooring-piers,  is  now  high  and  dry,  for,  as  was 
proven  by  Captain  Thomas  Spratt  of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  who  surveyed 
Crete  in  the  fifties,  disturbances  in  the  earth's  crust  within  historic  times 
have  lifted  the  western  end  of  the  island  and  have  sunk  the  eastern  end. 
Phalasarna' s  city  walls  stand  in  some  places  nine  courses  high  and  her 
towers  are  well  preserved.  In  a  slight  depression  in  the  promontory  lay  a 
shrine  where  offerings  must  have  been  numerous,  for  we  picked  up  many 
fragments  of  small  terra  cotta  figures  on  the  slopes  near  this  point.  Leaving 
Phalasarna  at  three  o'clock,  we  crossed  a  mountain  ridge  to  the  southeast,. 
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and  looking  back  over  a  niai^nificent  stretch  of  plain  ami  sta.  marvelled  at  the 
apjxirent  desertion  of  a  plain  so  fertile.  There  was  not  a  villaj^e  in  siKht, 
nothing  to  mark  hnman  habitation  save  the  ancient  city.  In  an  n])land 
valley  which  had  been  hidden  from  lis  we  came  upon  a  half-dozen  tiny 
villaj;es  and  one  mined  Turkish  town.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  we 
followed  most  difficult  paths,  and  darkness  had  fallen  when  a  last  stecj)  climb 
brought  us'to  Apano  Palaekastro  (Upper  Old  Citadel).  This  thriving  village 
boasts  one  clean  u])per  room  with  a  wooden  floor,  where  travelers  ar»»  enter- 
tained. Early  in  the  morning  our  door  was  besieged  by  peasants  bringing 
coins  and  other  small  Greco-Roman  antiquities.  In  the  village  lanes  are 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a  fountain  with  carved  marble  cornice-blocks  and  a 
large  conduit  cut  through  part  of  the  mountain  in  solid  rock.  On  the 
ancient  Acropolis  stands  a  small  church,  into  whose  walls  are  built  every 
which  way  blocks  bearing  ancient  inscriptions,  one  being  in  honor  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  Close  by  are  architectural  fragments,  probably  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Diktynna.  The  Acropolis  is  crowned  with  extensive  medieval 
walls,  gates  and  cisterns.  It  has  a  superb  situation,  standing  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  vallej's  and  gorges  which  cut  the  encircling  hills,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  White  Mountains,  on  that  day 
glistening  with  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  of  the  sea  south  of  Phalasarna  and  of 
the  two  gulfs  of  Kastelli  Kisamo  and  Canea  on  the  northern  coast.  Western 
Crete  looks  as  if  Turner  had  jiainted  it. 

That  afternoon  we  rode  to  Rokkha.  A  school-boy  on  the  road  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  we  were  "'Americans",  for  he  had  the  peoides  of  the  earth 
well  classified  and  Americans  should  be  red-men.  After  all  be  was  right ; 
we  cannot  boast  of  being  autocthones,  we  are  merely  transplanted  Europeans, 
and  that  explains  perhaps  why  I  find  nothing  unpatriotic  in  studj-ing  Euro- 
pean archaeology  in  preference  to  mounds,  cliff-dwellings  and  Pueblos. 
Rokkha  is  the  most  primitive  village  in  which  we  stayed.  It  has  no  guest 
room  ;  even  its  upper  rooms  have  earth  floors ;  the  people  are  both  curious  and 
suspicious,  and  if  they  have  antiquities  keep  them  well  out  of  sight.  That  it 
was  once  more  important  is  proved  by  rock  cut  steps,  platforms  and  tombs. 
The  day  was  stormy  and  as  the  wind  soughed  through  the  narrow  valley  we 
were  assured  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a 
very,  very  ancient  book  in  a  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  high  on  the  mountain. 
Amid  torrents  of  rain  we  made  our  way  back  to  Gonia,  happy  to  be  again 
within  monastery  walls. 

One  more  task  remained  to  be  accomplished  before  we  could  return  to 
Canea  and  this  proved  to  be  the  most  arduous  of  all.  Often  I  had  been 
advised  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  on  the  Diktynnian  promontory,  one 
of  the  most  famous  shrines  of  classical  Crete.  It  was  thought  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  must  have  had  a  begiiming  in  prehistoric  times  and 
that  something  significant  might  be  learned  with  regard  to  the  true  person- 
ality of  this  somewhat  mysterious  "Artemis  of  the  Net'".  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  trip  through  Western  Crete  was  to  see  whether  Diktynnia 
was  a  fit  place  for  excavation,  and  we  should  have  gone  out  on  the  promon- 
tory at  whose  base  Gonia  is  situated  on  the  second  day  of  our  trip  if  a  storm 
had  not  prevented  us.      On  our  return  there  was  no  possibility  of  shirking. 
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In  spite  of  variable  chilly  weather  with  light  showers,  we  had  to  ride  ten 
hours  steadily  over  the  worst  paths  I  have  ever  tried,  a  statement  made 
without  reservation,  although  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  rough 
riding.  At  first  the  way  was  pleasant,  through  the  pretty,  prosperous  village 
of  Rhodopou,  where  we  saw  signs  of  Venetian  occupation  in  a  fine  balcony 
having  round  arches  and  a  central  column  built  into  a  peasant's  house. 
Beyond  Rhodopou  we  came  upon  the  ancient  paved  road,  in  some  places  ten 
feet  wide,  leading  to  the  sanctuary.  It  was  rough  and  unyielding,  very  hard 
for  our  little  ponies.  We  rode  forward  into  a  wild,  desolate,  God-forsaken 
land,  treeless  and  without  sign  of  life.  Here  all  the  strata  stood  on  end  and 
our  poor  little  beasts  walked  on  razor-edges  of  rock.  In  four  hours  we  saw 
partridges,  one  bull,  six  goats,  a  solitary  donkey  and  one  wild  shepherd 
wrapped  in  a  shaggy  clorik.  At  last  the  scene  brightened  a  little,  and  we 
came  upon  flocks  belonging  to  the  monaster}'  of  St.  George,  which  is  an  old 
foundation  belonging  to  the  monastery  at  Gonia.  Unfortunately  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Diktynnia  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  It  is  prettily  situated 
in  a  small  glen  leading  down  to  the  sea,  but  the  only  considerable  remains 
date  from  Roman  times,  their  construction  is  poor,  and  the  temple  site  has 
been  plundered  for  the  sake  of  marble.  Large  cisterns  show  that  in  earlier 
days  an  abundant  water  supply  was  needed  for  the  many  worshippers.  For 
their  sakes  I  hope  they  all  came  by  sea.  For  us  there  was  no  return  save 
over  those  almost  impossible  paths.  Much  of  the  way  we  had  to  lead  our 
ponies,  trying  the  sword  dance  ourselves  over  the  sharp  rock  and  after  black 
night  had  fallen,  progress  was  made  twice  as  difficult.  Fortunately  Aristides 
had  remained  at  Gonia  and  we  found  an  excellent  supper  ready  to  revive  us. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  we  made  a  list  of  the  oldest  books  in  the 
Monaster}',  some  of  which  were  manuscripts  and  at  noon  we  started  for 
Canea.  meeting  with  no  mishap,  although  in  crossing  a  stretch  of  sand  Miss 
Hall's  pony  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  roll,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  forthwith,  giving  her  barely  time  to  slip  off  as  he  went  down, 

Canea  seemed  a  great  metropolis  as  we  approached  it  and  the  clean  little 
French  hotel  which  we  found  newly  opened  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  My 
account  of  our  trip  through  Western  Crete  hardly  tallies  with  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph,  for  in  March  there  is  more  than  a  promise  of  rain  in  Crete — 
there  is  the  real  thing  in  large  quantities.  But  as  in  beginning  to  write 
about  Crete  my  last  impressions,  not  yet  three  months  old,  were  the  most 
vi\'id  in  my  mind.  I  naturally  recalled  first  the  heat  and  glare  of  those  later 
days.  This  sketch  of  a  week's  experience  may  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
preliminaries  to  excavation  work — the  trip  of  exploration  that  must  always 
precede  the  selection  of  a  site. 

Harriet  A.  Boyd  '92. 

Smith  College,  Nov.  1.  1904, 

All  alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics  should  send 
their  names  to  the  business  manager,  Alice  M.  Holden,  Hubbard  House, 
stating  whether  they  prefer  to  go  Thursday  or  Friday  night.  Seats  will  not 
be  reserved  for  alumnae  for  Saturday  night.  An  alumna  is  allowed  to  buy 
a  seat  only  once,  and  only  on  her  own  name,  but  she  may  buy  "  rush"  tickets 
as  often  as  she  cares  to. 
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All  alumna^  visitintj:  tlin  collefxe  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  llei^istrar's  otlice.  The  list  of  visitors  since  th(^  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'03. 

Elizabeth  A.  Irwin, 

Oct.          1 

'01. 

Elizabeth  Anderson  Dike, 

1 

'92. 

Anna  M.  Taylor, 

'03. 

Alice  Murphy. 

Oct.  28-30 

'03. 

Florence  Tullock, 

Oct.  28— Nov .  3 

'04. 

Marion  Dana. 

Nov.        3 

'03. 

Mabel  E.  Griffith, 

Sept.  30— Oct.  7 

'03. 

Elizabeth  PI.  Viles, 

Oct.         4 

'96. 

Alice  Louise  McDuffee, 

6 

•80. 

Justina  Robinson  Hill, 

'02. 

Louise  Childs  Perkins, 

10 

'04. 

Margaret  Leatherbee, 

-       12-16 

'04. 

Bertha  A,  Robe, 

"       12-15 

'04. 

Edith  vom  Baur. 

•'       14-17 

•04. 

Katherine  Behr, 

"       14-17 

•01. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson. 

20 

'90. 

Rose  S,  Hard  wick. 

"      21-23 

"03. 

Bessie  Norton  Brockwa 

y, 

"      20-22 

'04. 

Margaret  Harulin, 

"            22 

'04. 

Elizabeth  M.  Dana, 

22 

'04. 

Flora  Bowiey, 

21 

'04. 

F.  Jeanette  Clark. 

'•      20-23 

'04. 

Eleanor  K.  Purves, 

•'      19-24 

'04. 

Emma  Dill, 

'04. 

Belle  Lupton. 

'04. 

Brooke  van  Dyke, 

"       21-24 

"04. 

Margaret  Diiryee, 

"      21-24 

•04. 

Helen  C.  Marble, 

"       21-25 

•04. 

Florence  H.  Snow. 

"       21-25 

'04. 

Alice  Robson. 

"       21-25 

'04. 

Alice  B.  Boutwell, 

"       21-25 

'04. 

Annie  May  Wright, 

-       19-30 

'98. 

Louise  C.  Hazen, 

25 

*98. 

Alice  O'Malley. 

28 

'01. 

Helen  E.  Brown. 

'00. 

Maude  B.  Randall, 

29 

'00. 

Mary  L.  Deane. 

29 

'02. 

Mary  R.  Howe. 

29 

'00. 

Eleanor  H.  Nichols, 

29 

'03. 

Margaret  Cook, 

30 

'03. 

Jean  Cochrane. 

Nov.          1 
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Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  last  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issne,  and  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson,  Hubbard  House. 

'94.     Mrs.  D.  R.  Brigham  (Lillian  Rice)  spent  the  summer  in  England  with 

her  two  children.    She  will  take  them  to  Paris  for  the  winter.      Her 

address  is  Credit  Lyonnais. 
Mary  D.  Lewis  is  teaching  in  Pittsburg  College. 
*95.     Martha  Button  is  abroad  with  her  father  for  an  indefinite  time. 
'97.     Beatrice  Bardeen  was  married  to  Dr.  H.  Atwater  of  Rochester.  New 

York,  on  April  7. 
Grace  Ethelwyn  Browne  has  announced  her  engagement  to  the  Rev. 

Clyde  Washburn  Broomell  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
'99.     Margaret  Silsbee  Wade's  address  is  102  Highland  Avenue,  Syracuse, 

New  York. 
'00.     Mariella  Grant  was  married,  November  1,  to  Mr.  William  G.  MacKen- 

zie,  Jr.,  of  S3rracuse,  New  York. 
'01.     Constance  Charnley  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Cornelius 

Porter  Kitchel  of  New  York  City. 
Fanny  Garrison  is  instructor  in  gymnastics  at  Briarcliff  School,  Briarcliff 

Manor,  New  York. 
Clara  C.  Juliand  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Van 

Valkenburgh,  Cornell  '01,  of  Hudson,  New  York. 
Amy  Stoughton  Pope  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  George 

WjTin  Shirk  of  New  York  City. 
Bertha  June  Richardson  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Woman  Who 

Spends",  which  has  just  been  published  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows, 

Boston.    An  introduction  to  the  book  is  written  by  Ellen  H.  Richards, 

in  which  she  says  :   "  It  is  in  the  hope  of    .     .     .     opening  a  new  vista 

to  thoughtful  women    .     .     .     and  as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 

the  women  of  the  land  that  this  book  is  sent  forth.'' 
'02.     Mary  Bohannan  has  entered  the  St.  Luke's  Training  School  for  Nurses 

at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Cathedral  Heights,  New  York  City. 
Emma  C.  Bonfoey  is  teaching  French  and  Latin  in  the  Everett  High 

School. 
Annie  Louise  Cranska  was  married,  June  29,  to  Mr.  William  A^ustin  Hill. 

Address  13  Marathon  Street,  Arlington. 
Ethel  A.  Green  is  teaching  in  a  public  school  of  Cranford,  New  Jersey. 
Edith  W.  Lobdell  was  married  to  W.  W.  Pusey,  2nd,  October  20,  at 

Wilmington.  Delaware. 

A.  Louise  Vogdes  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Ramsay  of  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  on  June  15.      Address  1126  Foulkrod  Street,  Frankford, 
Pennsylvania. 
'03.    Mabel  A.  Hill  is  teaching  Latin  at  Cook  Academy.  Montour  Falls,  New 
York. 
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'03.     Florence  r.[.  Kciiyon  is  to  be  marrieil,  November  1(>,  to  Mr.  Dana  C. 

Hyde  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Emma  H.  Sterling  announces  her  engagement  to  ^Ir.  Preston  H.  Skid- 
.  more  of  Bridi^eport,  Connecticut. 

Annie  D.  Tuttle  is  teaching  this  winter  in  the  Syracuse  Classical  School. 
•04.     Myrtis  Benedict  is  teaching  short-hand  in  Boston. 

Editli  H.  Bond  is  principal  of  a  government  school  of  the  grammar  grade 

for  Hawaiians,  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  Kohala,  Hawaii.      There  are 

three  assistant  teachers. 
Flora  Bowley  has  just  finished  a  short  season  in  Mr.  Hackett's  company, 

playing  "The  Crisis",  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  many  of 

her  friends  when  she  came  to  Springfield.      She  is  now  placing  the 

ingenue  part  in  his  new  play,  "  The  Fortunes  of  the  King". 
Maude  H.  Brown  expects  to  remain  at  home  this  winter  in  New  Britain, 

Connecticut. 
Helen  S.  Childs  is  to  teach  this  year  in  the  Catherine  Aiken  School 

Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Carolyn   M.    Goodwin   has  entered  the  St,  Luke's  Training  School  for 

Nurses  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Cathedral  Heights,  New  York  City. 
Grace  E.  Haworth  is  teaching  Latin  in  Miss  Kearney's  school  for  boys  in 

New  York  City.     Her  address  will  be  29  West  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 
Sophie  K.  Hiss  is  taking  a  course  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Library  School.    Her 

address  is  107  Lancaster  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anna  S.  Hudson,  after  visiting  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  will  be 

at  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lois  James  will  spend  the  winter  at  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Alice«M.  Jones  is  teaching  Latin  and  mathamatics  in  the  Ogontz  School, 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
Flora  S.  Keeney  is  teaching  English  and  history  in  the  High  School, 

Flint,  Mich. 

Anna  Russ  is  tutoring  at  home  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
E.  Josephine  Sanderson  is  teaching  English,  history  and  Latin  at  St.  John 

Baptist  School,  231  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rita  Souther's  address  is  Greenough  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Edna  L.  Stern  is  attending  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 
Nellie  E.  Thompson  is  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Southbridge  High 

School. 
j&ar-'OS.     Mary  O'Bleness  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Fred  Hutch- 
inson, of  Athens,  O. 
Ex-Qb.     Sarah  McCalmont  Lewisson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 

George  Hayes,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ex-Qo.    Rebekah  Purves  has  announced  her  engagement  to    Mr.  William 

Park  Armstrong. 
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BIRTHS 


*93.     Mrs.  Roland  E,  Stevens  (A.  L.  Morris),  a  son,  Robert  Morris,  bom  Sep- 
tember 14. 
'95.     Mrs.  Arthur  B.   Breese   (Rena  Schermerhorn),  a  daughter,  Romenia 

Schermerhorn,  born  September  5. 
Mrs.  William  Thompson  (AUon  W.  Royer),  a  son,  Henry  Royer,  born 

September  6. 
'00.     Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Jenney  (Carolyn  King),  a  son,  John  Lord  King, 

born  September  8. 
Mrs.  George  G.  Scott  (P.  T.  Persons) ,  a  son,  Robert  Townley  Scott,  bom 

June  18. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Porter  Tarr  (Frances  Cox),  a  son,  Raymond  Porter,  Jr,. 

born  September  16. 
'02.     Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Truax  (Martha  W.  Riggs),  a  daughter,  Margaret,  bom 

August  25. 
'03.     Mrs.  John  M.  Olmsted  (Marguerite  Prescott),  a  daughter,  Janet,  born 

September  20. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 

If  it  is  true  that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  determined  by  the  moral 

value  of  the  motive  behind  it.  possibly  my  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  tell 

all  the  freshmen  of  our  terrace  about  the  Bible-study 

A  Fisher  of  Girls  classes  was  not  so  meritorious  as  it  sounds.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  1  suspect  that  a  magnetic  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
deserves  rather  more  credit  for  the  action  than  any  morally  valuable  motive 
within  myself. 

Whatever  the  motive  power,  I  sallied  out.  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  girls  unoccupied  with  social  or  academic  duties,  equipped  with 
a  bunch  of  membership  blanks,  a  string  of  gold  beads  and  a  good-looking 
room-mate.  The  blanks  were  to  show  my  official  authority  ;  the  beads,  my 
entire  claim  to  consideration  ;  and  the  room-mate,  partly  for  moral  support 
and  partly  to  show  the  excellent  results  of  the  system,  as  I  had  enrolled  her 
as  a  member  of  a  Bible-study  class  that  very  morning. 

In  spite  of  this  first-rate  equipment,  however,  I  had  at  first  a  discouraging 
time.  My  modus  operandi  was  to  waylay  a  girl  in  the  hall,  tell  her  at  some 
length  that  I  was  sure  she  wanted  to  join  a  Bible-study  class,  and  offer  her 
her  choice  of  them.  The  natural  result  of  this  direct  method  was  the  polite 
but  firm  information  from  the  girl  that  I  had  quite  mistaken  the  general 
character  of  her  wishes. 

After  a  few  such  discouragements,  I  retired  for  a  time  to  meditate  upon 
the  precepts  instilled  into  me  by  various  politic  friends.  Axiom  one : 
When  there  has  been  no  definite  thought  taken  beforehand,  men  get  ideas, 
opinions,  and  decisions,  by  expressing  them.  Therefore,  let  not  your  man 
express  anything  until  you  are  sure  that  he  is  about  to  express  the  thing  that 
you  wish  him  to  convince  himself  of.  Axiom  two  :  Persuasion  is  the  poorest 
of  policies.  Convince  your  man  at  the  start  that  if  he  fails  to  accept  what 
you  have  to  offer,  it  is  solely  his  loss.  With  such  precepts  to  form  a  new 
policy  upon,  who  could  longer  fail?  It  was  with  new  hope  that  we  set  out 
for  a  neighboring  house. 

Helen  and  I  have  one  acquaintance  there  ;  so  we  invaded  her  room  first. 
There  were  two  strange  girls  in  the  room  studying  with  Marian  and  I  must 
admit  that  they  did  not  look  so  very  glad  to  see  visitors.  Helen  and  I,  how- 
ever, sat  down  on  the  couch  with  Marian  between  us.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
of  what  my  first  sentence  was  to  be,  but  somehow  whenever  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  say  the  first  words  1  shut  it  again  in  the  utmost  haste.  An  embar- 
rassing rigidity  of  spine  added  to  my  discomfort.  Helen,  meanwhile,  was 
chatting  with  well-bred  ease,  while  a  peculiar  light  of  smug  amusement 
flickered  now  and  then  over  her  face.     1  began  to  feel  swelling  up  within  me 
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a  righteous  indignation  against  Helen.  I  hadn't  brought  her  along  to  monop- 
olize the  conversation  and  keep  me  from  telling  people  about  the  benefits 
accruing  from  attendance  upon  a  Bible-study  class  ! 

And  then  suddenly,  to  my  horror,  I  found  all  the  girls  looking  at  me 
oddly,  and  heard  a  queer  voice  saying,  "  Were  any  of  you  girls  at  the  prayer- 
meeting  the  other  evening  when  the  Bible-study  classes  vv^ere  spoken  of? 
Probably  then  you  haven't  heard — "  and  so  on.  I  stammered  a  good  deal, 
and  left  out  'most  all  the  things  I  had  intended  to  say,  but  what  I  did  say  I 
meant  and  believe  to  be  good  stuff  and  I  took  away  with  me  three  signed 
slips  and  a  modicum  of  self-possession. 

Marian  ushered  us  into  the  next  room  and  left  us  with  four  jolly  girls  who 
were  deep  in  freshman  elections  and  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
candidate.     I  said  that  I  really  didn't  know  yet  how  my  vote  was  going,  but 

that  I  had  heard  first-rate  reports  of  a  Miss of House ;    that  I 

didn't  know  Miss ,  had  never  seen  her,  but —     Here  a  wild  shriek  of 

laughter  interrupted  me  and  three  of  the  girls  doubled  up  simultaneously. 
The  fourth  girl  turned  very  pale,  looked  utterly  horror-stricken,  then  flushed 
up  and  gasped,  '•  There  must  be — some  mistake — I — " 

Five  minutes  later  we  all  sat  up,  wiped  our  eyes,  and  prepared  to  talk 
Bible-study.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  handle  the  subject  impressively,  just 
then.  At  first  Helen's  eye,  which  is  a  very  expressive  eye,  kept  catching 
mine  with  disastrous  results,  until  finally  she  fixed  a  stony  gaze  upon  the 
opposite  wall.  Unfortunately,  however,  if  there  is  anything  more  expressive 
than  Helen's  glance  it  is  Helen's  averted  stare. 

After  this  visit,  we  had  some  mental  refreshments  in  Marian's  room  before 
continuing  our  benevolent  mission,  by  visiting  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  who 
took  us  to  be  seniors  and  signed  her  slip  with  much  gravity  of  demeanor. 
When,  however,  she  discovered  that  we  also  were  freshmen,  her  face  dim- 
pled all  over  and  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I'm  so  gladT  with  a  fervor  which 
lingered  warmly  with  us  during  our  next  experience — an  unprofitable  one 
with  three  girls  clad  only  in  kimonas  supplemented  with  hastily-clutched 
frigid  dignity  in  lieu  of  collars  and  cuffs.  At  our  next  stopping-place  were 
two  girls  who  from  the  first  moment  of  our  introduction  seemed  a  bit  suspi- 
cious of  my  intentions. 

"  I've  not  come  to  persuade  you  to  join  a  Bible-class."  General  atmosphere 
of  incredulity.  "  I  m  here  simply  to  tell  you  about  the  classes  and  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  show  your  interest  in  them  if  you  have  any.  If  you  haven't, 
we  don't  want  you  in  the  class."  Element  of  astonishment  perceptible. 
"You'd  only  be  a  wet-blanket  on  the  other  girls'  enthusiasm.  We  don't 
want  numbers."  Skepticism  predominant.  "We  want  girls  who  are  going  to 
get  something  out  of  this  thing  for  themselves.  The  Bible-classes  will  go 
on  just  the  same  ;  if  you  don't  go  in  for  them,  you're  the  loser." 

During  this  last  shining  bit  of  diplomacy;  incredulity  and  skepticism  had 
gradually  crystallized  into  a  disconcertingly  penetrating  smile.  At  the  last 
word,  one  of  the  girls  smiled  more  broadly  and  said  "Yes?"  I  passed  on  to 
my  firstly  ;  my  secondly  followed  ;  then  my  thirdly.  That  was  all  I  had  to 
say,  but  the  girls  still  sat  there,  intensely  interested,  silent,  with  that  expec- 
tant "Yes?"    as  big  as  life  still  plainly  imprinted  upon  their  faces.      With 
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much  patience,  however.  I  was  plunging  into  my  firstly  again,  when  the 
same  girl  who  had  spoken  before  interrni)te(l  gently,  "As  you  said  l)efore. 
Yes.     But  what  is  the  point?" 

"  The— the  point?"  I  was  not  (luite  prepared  to  answer  that  most  direct  of 
questions. 

"Yes.     Do  you  want  us  to  join  a  Bible-class?" 

•'  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  unless  you  want  to  do  it." 

•  •  Then  you  dont  want  us  to  join  ?" 

•'I  didn't  say  that.     I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  you  to  do  it." 

"  Then  you  do  want  us  to  join  ?" 

"  Why  I — why  of  course  I  am  interested  in  your  welfare." 

Then  we  all  smiled. 

"All  right,"  said  the  girl.  "Anything  to  oblige  you.  Hand  over  the 
blanks." 

"Well  now  look  here.     I  don't  want  j'ou  to — " 

''  Oh.  that's  all  right.     Just  as  soon  sign  as  not." 

"  But  I  don't  think — still  you  may  take  an  interest  in  the  thing  later  for  its 
own  sake,  I  suppose." 

The  girl  smiled  again  and  signed,  as  did  her  room-mate.  I  took  the  slips 
and  prepared  to  follow  Helen  from  the  room.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door  I 
couldn't  help  turning  back  to  remark,  "  Do  you  know,  this  reminds  me  some- 
what of  the  way  you  get  rid  of  a  book-agent  ?" 

The  girl  smiled.  "Say,  dyou  know,  it  reminded  me  of  that,  too,  though 
I  didn't  like  to  speak  of  it?" 

She  closed  the  door  behind  us.  Half  a  minute  later  she  opened  it  again  to 
call  after  us,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  "I  wish  you  two  girls  would 
come  again  sometime  when  you  don't  feel  specially  concerned  for  our  spiritual 
welfare."' 

Such,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  was  my  experience  as  a  fisher  of  girls. 

Grace  Kellogg  '08. 

91  Chapoo  Road,  Shanghai,  China, 
September  23,  1904. 

My  Dear  Girls : — A  home  mail  leaves  to-morrow  and  I  want  to  be  sure  to 
get  a  letter  off  to  you  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  very  long  or  satisfactory 
one.  Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Shanghai  from  Japan  and  on  Monday  I  begin 
to  teach  in  Miss  Jewell's  school  and  really  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
work.  I  expect  to  have  classes  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  Latin,  English,  geog- 
raphy and  perhaps  something  else.     And  I  expect  to  enjoy  it. 

My  rest  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  and  after  this  winter  at  home  I 
expect  to  be  quite  able  to  start  medical  work  once  more  and  to  enjoy  that 
again,  too.  It  will  be  fine  to  feel  equal  to  my  work.  I  have  had  such  a  per- 
fect rest  this  summer  that  I  don't  wonder  I  am  so  much  better.  I'm  sure  I 
couldn't  have  found  a  more  restful  place  anywhere  than  Hakone,  the  little 
village  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  not  far  from  Yokohama. 
Our  whole  family  of  five  was  together  for  the  fir&t  time  in  five  years  and  we 
rowed  on  the  lake,  swam  in  it,  and  climbed  the  beautiful  hills  to  our  heart's 
content.      And  indoors,  we  sewed,  read,   slept,  and  played  games,  not  to 
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mention  the  tremendous  amonnt  we  ate.  And  for  the  eight  weeks  that  we 
spent  there  we  lived  in  a  little  Japanese  house  with  a  huge  thatched  roof. 
Three  bedrooms,  a  living  room  and  a  little  veranda  looking  out  on  the  lake, 
comprised  our  quarters.  The  floors,  covered  with  soft  stuffed  mats,  were 
springy,  and  the  beds  were  hard,  but  in  spite  of  these  and  other  primitive 
arrangements,  we  all  voted  it  a  most  charming  spot.  And  we  rested  and 
stored  up  energy  against  the  coming  winter's  work. 

The  end  of  August  we  left  most  reluctantly  and  spent  about  a  week  sight- 
seeing. Among  other  things  we  saw  the  most  famous  of  the  temples  of  the 
country.  Then  I  stopped  over  two  weeks  in  Nagasaki,  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  came  on  to  Shanghai.  This  was  in  order  to  escape  the  heat,  but  I 
found  the  first  week  in  Nagasaki  pretty  hot.  What  I  did  escape  was  the 
experience  of  moving,  for  when  I  arrived  yesterday  I  came  to  my  new  home. 
The  address  is  at  the  top  of  my  letter  and  is  mine  for  this  winter.  We  are 
anything  but  settled,  but  we  have  a  place  to  sleep,  though  we  are  going  out 
for  our  meals  just  now.  In  spite  of  the  trials  of  moving  we  are  going  to 
have  a  very  cozy  home  here  and  I  wish  we  could  have  you  come  to  see  us. 

In  Japan  I  had  a  little  bit  of  experience  at  teaching  in  our  boj^s'  school 
there.  There  was  no  English  teacher  and  so  I  taught  for  two  hours  and  a 
half  a  day  and  found  it  most  interesting.  In  the  long  run  it  might  grow 
monotonous  to  keep  insisting  on  the  difference  between  "fry"  and  "fly", 
"pray"'  and  "play",  "must"  and  "most",  and  so  on,  but  for  the  ten  days  of 
my  incumbency  it  was  only  amusing. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  boj's,  for  they  were  so  bright  and  interest- 
ing, and  most  of  them  were  so  much  in  earnest  about  learning.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  of  them  altogether,  and  in  chapel,  where  I  sat  with  the  rest 
of  the  faculty  on  the  platform,  I  used  to  like  to  watch  their  faces.  All  I 
taught  was  reading  and  spelling  and  one  class  in  English  grammar.  There 
was  no  outside  work  of  preparation,  so  that  it  was  really  play  for  me.  I 
hated  to  leave  them  when  I  did,  and  if  I  find  my  new  teaching  half  as  amus- 
ing as  that  was  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied.  And  I  imagine  I  shall  like  it 
very  much. 

On  the  way  from  Nagasaki  here  I  was  on  the  steamar  with  a  '94  Smith  girl, 
Mrs.  Cameron  Johnson  of  Kobe.  She  is  just  starting  for  home  and  as  she  is 
going  around  the  world  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  arrives.  But  I  sent 
my  love  to  you  by  her  just  the  same.  We  had  a  very  good  time  talking 
Smith  together.  She  has  gone  inland  now  but  will  be  back  in  Shanghai  in  a 
few  weeks  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  her  again  then. 

With  love  and  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year,  yours  faithfully. 

Angie  Martin-  Myers. 

On  account  of  the  resignation  of  Rebekah  Purves  1905  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Marietta  Hyde  1905  has  been  elected  president. 
Elsie  Laughney  1905  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  treasurer,  left  vacant  by 
Miss  Hyde's  election  to  the  presidency. 

The  Wallace  House  gave  a  dance  in  the  Students"  Building  on  Saturday 
evening.  November  5. 
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The  Furness  Prize  Essay 
Subjects  for  tlie  Shakespeare  Essay  : 

I.     The  Phiin  People  in  Shak('si)ear('"s  Plays. 
'2.     The  Jester. 

3.  The  Hero. 

4.  Sliakespeare's  Painting  of  Nature. 
Names  may  be  entered  for  the  Furness  contest  at  any  time. 

list  of  competitors  is  : 

Marjory  Allen, 
Bessie  Amerman, 
Jessie  Barclay, 
Eloise  Beers, 
Harriet  Berry, 
Marian  Beye, 
Lola  Bishop, 
Margaret  Bridges. 
Mary  Chapin, 
Irene  Clark, 
Lorraine  Comstark, 
Emeline  Cook, 


The  present 


Virginia  Cox, 
Margaret  Davis. 
Bernice  Dearborn, 
Rosamond  Denison, 
Marguerite  Dixon, 
Marian  Dodd, 
Charlotte  Dodge, 
Olive  Dunne, 
Helen  Fillebrown, 
Charlotte  Gardner. 
Hazel  Goes, 
Linda  Hall, 
Florence  Harrison 
Alice  Higbee, 
Caroline  Hinman, 
Edith  Johnston, 
Barbara  Kauffmann, 
Elsie  Kearns, 

Josephine  Weil. 


Amy  Maher, 
Florence  Mann, 
Lois  Mann, 
Archer  Martin, 
Janet  Mason, 
Margaret  Maxon, 
Vardrine  McBee, 
Ruth  McCall. 
Catherine  Mitchell, 
Harriet  Muhleman, 
Marie  Murkland, 
Clara  Newcomb, 
Addie  Newhall, 
Frances  Pol, 
Clara  Pcn-ter, 
Phoebe  Randall, 
Alice  Raymond, 
Fannie  Robinson, 
Frances  Rockwell, 
Florence  Root, 
Louise  Ryals, 
Hannah  Scharps, 
Nellie  Sergent, 
Marcia  Shaw. 
Minnie  Shedd, 
Florence  Sternberger, 
Margaret  Stone, 
Louise  Sweet, 
Susan  Tanner, 
Jessie  Vallentine, 


The  Press  6oard,  although  still  in  a  very  undeveloped  state,  met  with  con- 
siderable success  last  year  and  will  be  continued  with  the  best  energy  that 
its  supporters  can  give  it.      Its  organization  will 
Press  Representation    probably  undergo  some  changes  in  order  to  put  the 
enterprise  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  but  for  the 
immediate  present  at  least  the  work  will  follow  along  the  same  general  lines. 
The  Bureau  of  Information  has  chosen  a  central  location  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  great  many  subordinates,  will  collect  all  the  information  that  our  vari- 
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OTIS  college  organizations  desire  to  make  public.  This  extensive  work  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  news  thus  gathered  is  for 
use  and  therefore  all  students  who  report  for  the  newspapers  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  that  use  of  it.  Up  to  this  time  at  least  it  is  the  best  method 
we  have  found  in  the  evolution  of  our  college  institutions  —  of  having  our 
doings  accurately,  authoritatively  and  promptly  reported  to  the  outside 
world.  In  many  cities  the  friends  of  the  college  would  be  glad  to  have  news 
of  importance  to  the  institution  reported  more  quickly  than  The  Monthly 
can  hope  to  do  it  and  so  there  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  papers 
for  this  sort  of  information.  The  Bureau  of  Information,  while  only  a 
department  of  the  Press  Board,  is  really  at  the  present  time  its  most  import- 
ant activity.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  Stella  Tuthill.  Hubbard  House,  this 
year,  who  will  receive  press  notes  and  distribute  them  to  the  reporters.  The 
Board  is  actuated  in  its  endeavors  by  a  most  unselfish  desire  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  college  and  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  see  in  it 
great  possibilities  for  extended  usefulness,  especially  if  it  receives,  as  it  de- 
serves, the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  friend  of  the  college. 

Many  people  in  college  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association.      Although  it  is  not  very  active  just  at  present,  we 

hope  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
College  Settlements  Association    est  of  every  girl  in  college,  in  order  to 

make  our  chapter  the  strongest  in  the 
general  association.  And  why  should  it  not  be  the  strongest  chapter?  We 
certainly  represent  the  largest  woman's  college  in  the  association,  and  still 
our  contributions  have  been  much  less  than  those  of  smaller  colleges.  This 
year  we  have  been  granted  a  fellowship,  which  will  enable  our  graduates 
to  indulge  in  original  research  in  economic  and  sociological  fields.  This  fact 
alone  ought  to  inspire  every  one  of  us  to  work  for  our  chapter  and  make  our 
contributions  and  interest  worthy  of  our  college. 

For  several  years  the  Music  Department  has  been  accustomed  to  hold 

weekly  recitals  in  Music  Hall.      The  course  was  discontinued  last  year,  but 

has  been  renewed  this  semester  and  is  now  open  to  all 

Faculty  Concerts  the  members  of  the  college,  without  additional  fee. 
The  recitals  thus  far.  with  one  exception,  have  been 
given  by  Professor  Story,  assisted  by  Miss  Bliss.  Miss  Holmes  and  Professor 
Mills.  That  of  last  week  was  an  organ  recital  by  Professor  Sleeper  in  College 
Hall.  The  programs  are  always  selected  with  some  definite  aim  in  view, 
as.  for  example,  the  development  of  the  sonata  form  and  each  number  is 
prefaced  by  a  few  words  bearing  upon  the  composer  himself  or  some  inter- 
esting treatment  of  form  or  motif. 

The  time  at  which  the  recitals  are  held— on  Fridays  at  five — seems  particu- 
larly well  chosen.  Coming  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  provides,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  musical  culture,  a  little  season  of  restful  enjoyment  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  busy  week. 

Certainly,  the  interest  shown  in  the  first  four  of  the  series  is  sufiicient 
proof  that  there  is  a  real  desire  in  the  college  at  large  for  just  the  kind  of 
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culture  such  a  course  offers.      It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  bo  contiuuod 
throughout  the  year,  and  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  college  course. 

Golf  Club 

President,  Florence  Louise  Harrison  190G ;  Vice-President,  Julie  Edna 
Capen  19()5  ;  Secretary,  Marjorie  Stuart  Comstock  1907. 

Governors— Edna  Capen  1905;  Florence  Hamson  1900  ;  Helen  Curtis  1907  ; 
May  Kissack  1908. 

The  results  of  the  tournament  are  as  follows  : 


1907. 
Helen  Curtis, 
Kate  Woods, 
Bertha  Place, 
Marjorie  Comstock, 

Pts. 
0 
0 

1908. 
Ruth  Wicks, 
May  Kissack, 
Amy  Gallagher, 
Edith  Libby, 

Pte. 
8 
8 
3 

Total, 

2K 

9K 

1905. 
Edna  Capen, 
Mabel  Chick, 
Sue  Tower, 
Alice  Myers, 

Pts. 
3 

0 

default. 

1906. 
Florence  Harrison, 
Anna  Wilson, 
Alice  Barker, 
Caroline  Hinman, 

Pts. 
0 

3 

(3) 

Total,                                       41^                  Total, 
1906  wins  by  the  default  of  Alice  Myers. 

4^ 

FINALS. 

1906. 
Florence  Harrison, 
Anna  Wilson, 
Alice  Barker, 
Caroline  Hinman, 

Pts. 

3 
2 

0 

1908. 
Ruth  Wicks, 
Amy  Gallagher, 
Amie  Sumner, 
May  Kissack, 

Pts. 

0 
0 
0 

Total,  61^  Total.  1^ 

The  class  of  1905  has  chosen  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  for  its  senior 
play. 
The  following  elections  are  announced  : 

Ivy  Orator,  Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 

Toastmistress,  Katherine  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 
Dramatics  Committee  : 

Chairman.  Hel^n  Clarke. 

Business  Manager,  Alice  Margaret  Holden 

Advisory  Member,  Florence  Lord. 

Secretary,  Mabel  Chick. 

Chairman  of  the  Costume  Committee.  Edith  Charlotte  Willis. 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  Ellen  Terese  Richardson. 

Stage  Manager,  Emma  Pauline  Hirth. 
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The  concert  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  26,  in  Assembly  Hall.  The  appreciation  of  townspeople  and  the 
college  was  shown  by  tjie  attention  and  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  series  of  entertainments  given  in  the  Students'  Building  by  the  various 
campus  houses  began  with  the  Tyler  House  dance  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, October  15. 

SOCIETY  ELECTIONS 

ALPHA   SOCIETY 

President,  Ruth  Baird  Johnson  1905 
Vice-President,  Margaret  Gansevoort  Maxon  1906 
Secretary,  Bessie  Ely  Amerman  1906 
Treasurer,  Jessie  Caroline  Barclay  1906 
Editor,  Helen  Winifred  Baine  1905 
Alumnae  Editor,  Helen  Hunter  Norwell  1905 

PHI   KAPPA  PSI   SOCIETY 

President,  Florence  Lord  1905 
Vice-President,  Frances  Gleason  Manning  1906 
Secretary,  Mary  Wham  1906 
Treasurer,  Ruth  Colburn  Holman  1906 
Editor,  Katherine  Hamilton  Wagenhals  1905 

CALENDAR 

Nov.  14,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society.     Lecture 

by  Dr.  Ethel  Puffer.      Subject :    The  Problem  of 

Beauty. 
''      16,     Hatfield-Dewey  Dance, 
'^     18,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society.    Lecture 

by 'Bliss  Perry.     Subject :  Literary  Fashions. 
''      19,     Alpha  Society. 

"      21,     Organ  Recital,  by  M.  Alexandre  Guilmant. 
*'      24,     Thanksgiving  Day. 
*'      30,     French  Lecture,  by  M.  Funck-Brentano,  in  Assembly  J 

Hall.     Subjects:  La  Cour  de  Louis  Quatorze  ;  Les  m 

Heros  de  Racine. 
Hubbard  House  Play. 
Dec.      3,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 
*'        7,     Haven  House  Reception. 
"      10,     Glee  Club  Concert. 

Alpha  Society. 
''      13,     Song  Recital,  by  David  Bispham. 
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TRUTH  IN  TRADITION 

We  confront  history  every  day.  From  tlie  time  we  first  real- 
ized and  made  use  of  a  yesterday,  history  lias  been  for  us  one  of 
the  main  guides  of  our  actions.  We  first  begin  to  use  it  when 
our  infantile  memory  of  yesterday's  accomplishments  leads  to 
the  advancement  of  our  desires  of  to-day.  Yesterday  we  cried  and 
obtained  a  toy  ;  to-day's  successes  will  therefore  vary  directly 
as  the  state  of  our  vocal  organs.  And  so,  with  this  simple 
logic,  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  through 
our  whole  lives,  using  history  as  a  guide  to  obtain  our  end. 

But  somehow,  as  our  aim  grows  higher  and  higher  with, 
our  development,  so  does  history  become  for  us  more  com- 
plex. The  simple  history  of  childhood  and  ignorance  dictates 
the  energetic  pursuit  of  the  desire  nearest  us.  And  whether  we 
wish  the  moon,  or  protection  from  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
we  go  to  our  mother,  who  supplied  our  simpler  wants  and 
protected  us  from  our  lesser  dangers  of  yesterday.  Our  child- 
hood's history  clothes  her  with  powers  limited  by  no  laws.  We 
imagine  that  her  power  extends  to  the  infinite,  to  the  boundless 
all,  in  nature.     She  is  for  us  a  myth,  as  well  as  a  fact. 
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But  as  surelj^  as  development  comes,  so  surely  do  we  begin  to 
classify  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  The  power  of  our 
deity  becomes  limited.  Our  mother  becomes  for  us  a  fact  only. 
And  the  new  factual  yesterdays  which  she  controls  teach  us 
lirst  of  all  the  futility  of  attempting  through  incompetent 
means  a  desired  end.  We  learn  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  mag- 
nificent desires  nearest  us  until  we  discover  a  more  magnificent 
means  to  their  accomplishment. 

Narrow  and  barren  as  our  yesterdays  appear  when  first 
hemmed  in  by  fact,  they  grow  with  each  succeeding  day  more 
broad,  more  fruitful.  The  imagination  which  our  mythical 
history  fostered  cannot  be  dislodged  by  our  new  acquirements. 
And  together  they  mould  out  of  the  past  ever  new,  ever 
widening  laws.  That  mother  who  has  been  to  us  successively 
a  myth  and  a  fact,  gradually  becomes  to  us  more  than  these — 
she  becomes  a  philosophy.  After  discovering  the  law  of  her 
limitations,  we  seek  for  the  spiritual  law  governing  her  selec- 
tion of  good  and  evil.  And  in  the  light  of  this  law,  we  can 
read  the  truths  we  seek. 

The  life  of  each  one  of  us  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  lives  of  the 
generation  of  men.  Each  generation  lives  and  dies  as  each  day 
has  lived  and  died  for  us.  And  as  our  yesterdays  have  guided 
our  to-days,  so  has  each  generation  guided  its  successor.  The 
mother  upon  whom  our  yesterdays  leaned  permitted  to  us 
conceptions  of  her,  varying  with  our  development.  And  so, 
too,  the  great  mother,  earth,  upon  whom  the  generations  of 
men  have  leaned,  has  permitted  to  man  similar  conceptions  of 
herself. 

Not  until  man  learned  earth's  limitations  did  factual  history 
begin.  And  not  until  he  recognized  and  speculated  upon  the 
material  and  spiritual  laws  that  governed  earth's  facts  did 
philosophic  history  arise.  Many  generations  have  passed  since 
this  later  history  took  its  start,  and  yet  there  still  runs  by  its 
side  a  stream  of  that  mythical  or  epic  history  from  which  it 
took  its  source. 

In  the  light  of  our  later  times,  the  old  epic  stream  should  be 
left  far  behind — should  be  upon  the  earth  but  a  memory,  a 
source.  But  though  the  two  streams  of  myth  and  fact  are  ever 
growing  more  separate  and  distinct,  we  still  find  the  waters  of 
fact  strangely  mingled  with  myth,  and  myth  with  fact. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  clouds  are  cows  •'driven 
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i)V  "  <^roat  sheep 
with  moist  fleeces,  sLain  by  the  unerring  arrows  of  BellHrophon, 
the  sun*'.  Nor  do  wo  believe  tliat  tlie  sun,  as  ''yellow-haired 
Phoebus",  drives  "  westerly  all  day  in  his  flaming  chariot",  or, 
as  Agamemmon,  "perishes  in  a  blood-stained  bath". 

These  beautiful  ideas  have  for  ages  been  recognized  as  myth. 
And  in  the  fact  that  they  are  myth  lies  for  us  their  deep  charm. 
In  them  we  see  the  power  of  the  earth  over  the  minds  of  her 
younger  generations— her  beautiful  influence  upon  man's  mind 
and  the  inspiration  that  she  has  always  been  to  him  to  seek  and 
know.  For  ages,  these  stories  have  been  protected  from  the 
injustice  that  any  claim  of  fact  might  place  upon  them.  If  we 
could  imagine  such  a  claim,  how  quickly  their  beauty  would 
fade.  Immediately  they  would  be  forced  into  the  realms  of 
science — into  the  society  of  the  astronomers'  charts  and  the 
physicists'  formulae.  And  what  a  ridiculous  figure  they  would 
present  among  such  stern  companions. 

Although  we  have  not  forced  these  stories  into  the  realm  of 
fact — although  we  have  not  made  of  them  incompetent  means 
to  an  end— we  have  for  ages  dealt  unjustly  with  stories  similar 
to  these.  Towards  that  record  of  Hebrew  life  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Bible  there  even  yet  persists  an  attitude  that 
does  it  harm.  Because  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  accompani- 
ments to  our  present  civilization — a  sort  of  fostering  mother, 
even — there  has  grown  up  towards  it  a  feeling  that  somehow  the 
same  sentiment  that  it  inspired  in  earth's  earlier  generations 
must  be  preserved  in  this.  Have  we  progressed  so  little  on  our 
journey  of  development  that  we  cannot  yet  separate  in  this 
guiding  mother  the  possible  from  the  impossible  ?  Must  our 
reverence  for  the  Bible  deny  to  us  still  longer  the  recognition  of 
its  limitations  ?  If  so,  then  we  must  continue  to  believe,  with 
the  earlier  generations,  that  the  Pentateuch  came  straight  from 
the  hands  of  Moses;  that  Moses,  in  about  1450  B.  C,  recorded 
facts  occurring  2000  or  2500  years  before  his  own  time.  We 
must  believe,  too,  that  he  often  recorded  the  same  event  more 
than  once,  and  with  inconsistent  attention  to  details.  However 
inconsistent  these  stories  are,  we  must  believe  that  they  are 
fact.  And  in  believing  one,  we  must  be  careful,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  disbelieve  the  other. 

But  in  thus  forcing  ourselves  to  believe  the  whole  of  several 
varying  stories,  do  we  not  strain  our  capacity  for  faith  ?      We 
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have  long  ago  learned  tlie  lesson  of  limitations,  and  the  first 
subject  of  this  lesson  was  ourselves.  Not  until  our  own  capaci- 
ties were  limited,  were  we  prepared  to  learn  the  limitations  of 
our  mother.  Before  this  first  development  was  reached, 
what  a  magnificent  capacit}^  we  had  I  a  capacity  for  anything, 
in  fact,  even  to  the  scaling  of  heaven  by  a  ladder  of  dandelions. 

In  that  happy  time,  we  could  easily  have  believed  that  the 
Assyrian  story  of  the  creation,  simply  because  it  is  Assyrian,  is 
a  myth.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  could  have  believed  that 
the  almost  identical  Hebrew  story, 'because  it  is  Hebrew,  is  a 
fact.  For  could  the  spirit  of  man  be  raised  up  from  any- 
thing less  sacred  than  than  Hebrew  dust  ?  But  now,  alas,  our 
capacity  is  so  shrunken  that  we  cannot  believe  that  Cain, 
because  he  was  a  Hebrew,  could  marry  a  wife  who  did  not 
exist.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  the  performance  of  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion,  because  thej^  were  Greek,  is  therefore  less 
worthy  of  credence.  When  they  peopled  their  mother,  earth, 
by  throwing  her  children,  the  stones,  over  their  shoulders,  did 
the}^  not  do  a  less  wonderful,  and  therefore  a  more  credible 
thing  than  Cain  ?  Are  we  unreasonable  in  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  strength  of  Sampson  lay  in  the  "seven  locks  of  his 
head  ",  while,  for  all  that,  the  weakness  of  Achilles,  because  he 
was  a  Greek,  could  not  possibly  have  lain  in  his  heel  ? 

In  refusing  to  applj"  a  different  standard  of  interpretation  to 
Assyrian,  Jew^  and  Greek,  we  but  bow  again  to  that  law  of 
limitation  which  is  an  essential  part  of  our  being.  We  have 
all  seen  with  what  careless  ease  a  rain-barrel  will,  under  a 
warm  sky,  accommodate  itself  to  its  brimming  burden.  But 
let  this  burden  of  water  once  begin  to  crystallize,  and  the  barrel 
will  no  longer  maintain  its  easy  symmetry.  A  strain  will  neces- 
sarily ensue,  and,  unless  the  barrel  can  in  some  way  rid  itself 
of  a  portion  of  these  fast  crystallizing  waters,  a  rupture  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  So,  the  rain  which  heaven  sends  into  our 
infant  minds  is  soft  and  mobile.  Its  mythical  and  factual 
molecules  may  have  unbounded  freedom.  But  the  develop- 
ment, which  heaven  also  sends,  is  bound  to  crystallize  our  first 
endowment.  Shall  we  preserve  our  symmetrj^  and  let  the  myth 
ooze  out,  or  shall  we  strain  or  craze  our  minds  in  our  efforts  to 
hold  it  in  ? 

W^e  do  not  know  just  what  was  meant  by  the  Jewish  Wise 
Man  who  wrote  : 
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•"Drink  waters  out  of  thiiu^  own  cistern,  and  running  waters 
out  of  thine  own  well." 

But  if  his  wisdom  will  in  any  way  exonerate  us  for  drinking 
from  our  own  cisterns — for  diawing  upon  our  own  minds  and 
consultiug  their  capacities  and  limitations — then  we  are  glad 
that  his  wisdom  has  been  preserved. 

But  there  are  other  cisterns,  deeper  and  wider  than  our  own, 
and  from  these,  too,  we  may  drink.  The  claim  that  the  very 
limitations  of  our  own  minds  compel  us  to  make  concei'ning 
Hebrew  literature  has  now  to  abet  it  some  of  the  best  thought 
and  the  best  knowledge  of  the  last  150  years.  By  careful  and 
deep  study — not  undertaken  with  a  too  rash  desire  to  relieve 
their  strain  of  mind,  but  rather  with  a  predisposition  to  strain 
it  to  the  utmost — the  higher  critics  have  banished  from  the 
realm  of  fact  these  old  Hebrew  stories.  Now,  indeed,  we  can 
judge  them  side  by  side  with  all  the  other  stories  of  earth^s 
younger  generations.  And,  in  doing  so,  we  recognize  that 
these  stories  have,  in  the  last  150  j^ears,  experienced  their  first 
taste  of  justice. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  to  place  these  Jewish  stories  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  nations,  we  can  elevate  them  to 
their  proper  level.  They  will  no  longer  be  relegated  to  themes 
for  ridicule,  nor  will  they  be  considered  as  incompetent  means 
to  a  desired  end.  The  end  for  which  they  once  lived  was 
fulfilled  long  ago,  and  well ;  the  end  for  which  they  now  live  is 
that  same  infinite  end  towards  which  we  are  travelling.  And 
the  truths  which  they  teach  us  now  are  not  incompetent,  but 
very  useful,  means  and  guides  upon  our  journej'. 

That  end  for  which  this  Hebrew  epic  history  once  existed  was 
an  end  momentous  in  its  consequences— perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous end  that  the  earth  has  ever  witnessed.  It  existed  that 
it  might  be  a  foundation  for  that  Christian  church,  which, 
travelling  hand  in  hand  with  the  decaying  Roman  State,  at  last 
inherited  its  functions.  In  our  appreciation  of  the  welding 
force  of  these  two  institutions,  w^e  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  epic  history  that  gave  to  each  so  much  of  strength. 

The  strength  which  epic  historj^  gave  to  the  Roman  State  is 
well  known.  The  common  interest  whicli  centered  around  the 
names  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was  the  strongest  possible  bond 
of  union  in  the  Roman  State.  The  common  faith  in  the  Sibyl- 
line books  guided  the  State  through  many  dangers.      And,  in 
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the  Augustan  Age,  what  an.  impetus  was  given  by  the  ^neid 
to  the  idea  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  Roman  State  I  Was 
it  not  a  divine  thing?  Its  foundation  was  under  the  direct 
guardianship  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  in  its  founders  ran 
the  blood  of  gods.  Augustus  himself  was  of  godly  origin. 
And  with  such  guardianship,  under  such  rulers,  could  the 
Roman  Empire  fall  ? 

That  other  crystallizer  of  earth's  generations,  the  Christian 
church,  was  founded,  too,  on  epic  history.  From  this  history 
originated  its  most  vital  principles.  Breatliing  through  all 
those  epic  stories  was  the  one  eternal  God— the  ever-present 
Spirit — present  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  present  in  Abraham's 
trials,  present  with  Joseph  in  far-off  Egypt.  In  the  teachings 
of  these  stories,  God  was  a  Being  of  whom  man  was  the  image, 
and  to  man,  His  image,  God  revealed  Himself. 

The  end,  then,  of  these  stories  was  to  disseminate  among  men 
the  attitude  of  the  best  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation  towards  the 
power  that  ruled  them.  This  power  was  their  God.  And 
their'  God  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  conception  as  compared 
with  the  many  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

And  so  we  see  what  a  competent  means  these  stories  were, 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  towards  the  establishment 
of  their  end.  Consciously  they  spread  their  truths ;  uncon- 
sciousl}^  they  spread  their  truths  farther  than  their  intended 
confines  and  laid  the  foundations  of  one  of  earth's  strongest 
powers. 

But  now  that  these  stories  themselves  are  discredited,  are 
their  truths  to  perish  ?  Are  they  for  us  incompetent  means  to 
the  end  we  have  in  view  ?  No,  not  if  we  take  the  truths  and 
leave  the  myths  behind.  And,  because  we  recognize  as  myth 
the  stories  that  to  the  earl}^  Christian  church  were  fact,  we  can 
lay  our  hands  more  freely  on  the  truths.  These  are  like  gems 
whose  hard  setting  of  facts  has  been  liquefied  into  myth.  We 
need  no  longer  fear  to  extract  the  gems  lest  their  settings 
should  be  broken. 

And  how  much  larger  and  brighter  these  truths  appear  in 
their  new  setting !  Our  conception  of  God  need  no  longer  be 
tied  to  a  personage  in  human  form  who  "  walked  in  the  Garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day".  Although  this  conception  was,  in 
those  old  mythical  days,  a  great  advance  in  the  waj'  of  man's 
understanding  of  God,  wo  cannot  see  how  the  conception  can 
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help  us  ill  our  pivseut  comprehension  of  Him.  To  worship  God 
as  a  persona^jo  iu  man's  imago — an  imago  the  most  dignified 
known  to  man — was  certainly  a  far  more  adequate  worshi})  than 
that  of  other  nations.  These,  indeed,  worshipped  their  gods  iu 
the  form  of  the  lower  animals,  and  even  in  the  wholly  material 
form  of  rocks  and  sky  and  sea. 

l^ut  why  need  we  strain  our  minds  to  {)icture  God  at  all  ? 
We  certainly  liave  no  evidence  that  there  are  not  in  God's 
universe  creatures  of  far  different  form  and  substance  from 
ourselves — creatures  who,  for  aught  we  know,  are  infinitely 
nearer  God  than  we  upon  the  earth.  And  yet,  it  is  useless — it 
is  worse  than  useless — to  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  these 
creatures.  And  if  it  troubles  us  to  try  to  picture  God— to  tie 
Him  down  to  a  material  form  that  would  restrict  Him  as  it 
restricts  us  now— why  not  dare  to  break  with  this  tradition, 
even  as  the  Hebrews  of  old  broke  with  the  traditions  that 
harassed  their  souls  ? 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  from  the  Bible  epic  stories  the 
presence  of  God  in  concrete  human  form,  have  we  obscured 
their  truths  ?  We  think  that  we  can  now  add  much  to  their 
significance.  Let  us  take  the  story  of  Abraham,  that  epic 
progenitor,  if  not  the  founder,  of  the  great  Christian  church. 
To  Abraham,  God,  in  man's  image,  appears  many  times,  and 
reveals  His  will.  And  Abraham  consistently  obeys  God's  will, 
at  any  cost.  The  story  has  been  for  ages  a  strong  lesson  in 
obedience.  But  why  has  not  another  story  been  used  as  well  ? 
The  stoiy  of  ^ueas  is  also  a  lesson  in  obedience.  And  ^neas, 
too,  was  the  progenitor  of  that  other  great  crystallizing  force — 
the  Roman  State.  Doubtless,  we  have  rejected  the  story  of 
-<Eneas,  because  the  Roman  State,  with  its  traditions,  has  long 
since  fallen.  And  no  doubt  we  have  nurtured  the  story  of 
Abraham,  because  the  Christian  church,  with  all  its  canons, 
has  been  a  living,  vital  force  for  many  centuries. 

But  these  are  reasons  which  are  not  satisfying.  If  the 
goddess  mother  of  ^neas  appeared  to  him  in  human  form,  and 
he  obeyed  her,  why  may  he  not  furnish  an  example  of  obedience 
as  strong  as  that  of  Abraham  ? 

But  if  we  eliminate  from  both  these  stories  the  idea  of  a 
visible  presence  of  an  embodied  God,  and  also  take  from  them 
the  prejudice  that  Roman  tradition  and  Christian  canon  has 
made  upon  our  minds,  then,  indeed,  we  can  place  the  stories 
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side  by  side  and  treat  them  justly.  They  present  striking 
similarities.  Each  has  for  its  hero  a  strong,  brave  man.  Both 
men  owned  allegiance  to  the  God  they  knew.  From  both 
men  their  God  demanded  sacrifice  of  tlie  thing  they  held  most 
dear,  ^neas,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  goddess  within  him, 
sailed  away,  with  the  flame  of  Dido's  funeral  pyre  before  his 
eyes,  and  founded  Rome.  Abraham,  with  Isaac's  much-loved 
figure  *'  on  the  altar,  upon  the  wood ",  obediently  raised  his 
knife  to  strike — but  failed.  Surely  it  was  no  material  angel 
that  called  from  heaven,  '^Abraham  I  Abraham  I"  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  one  eternal  God,  and  the  voice  was  not  in  heaven, 
but  in  Abraham.  Just  as  the  voice  that  had  claimed  from  him 
the  deed  must  have  been  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience,  so, 
too,  it  was  his  own  conscience  that  bade  him  desist.  And  the 
God  that  Abraham  knew  and  worshipped  when  he  went  down 
from  the  mountain  was  a  higher,  purer  God  than  the  God  for 
whom  he  went  thither  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Tradition  and 
loyalty  had  bidden  him  offer  to  his  household  God  a  sacrifice  as 
great  as  any  that  his  neighbors  could  offer  to  their  gods.  But 
the  great  love  that  he  bore  to  Isaac  produced  such  a  conflict, 
such  a  tragedy,  within  his  soul  that  he,  like  all  God's  creatures, 
gained  through  traged}^  a  clearer  view  of  God. 

This  is  the  truth  that  we  may  gain  from  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham. And  it  is  a  truth  that  the  story  of  JEneas — strong  in 
obedience,  but  weak  in  human  lov^e— is  powerless  to  teach  us. 
We  see  in  the  story  of  Abraham  that  it  was  not  God,  but 
Abraham,  who  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  was  not  God,  but 
Abraham,  who  prevented  the  blow.  But  Abraham  who  desisted 
from  the  blow  was  more  godlike  than  the  God  of  all  his  former 
dreams.  He  himself  was  changed— developed  through  conflict 
— and  therefore  God  was  changed  for  him.  Thereafter  he  saw, 
in  his  own  people  at  least,  something  akin  to  God.  And  he 
saw,  perhaps  dimlj^  that,  by  loving  and  protecting  God's 
weaker  children,  he  could  express  his  love  for  God  the  more. 

Abraham,  upon  that  mountain,  travelled  far  upon  the  journey 
of  development.  But  he  did  not  see,  how  could  he  ?  the  extent 
of  God's  relationships.  God  was  still  to  him  an  exclusive 
household  God.  And  the  fact  was  far  beyond  his  vision  that 
even  a  ram  could,  as  a  creature  of  God,  claim  kindness  and  pro- 
tection.    And  so  the  ram  was  sacrificed. 

Many  tragedies  have  been  enacted  since  that  conflict  on  the 
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mountain — tragedies  tliat  have  s{)rung  fi'oni  tlie  same  (;ause — an 
inadequate  idea  of  God.  Many  fires  and  inquisitions  have  been 
set  up  in  God's  name,  much  human  blood  has  been  offered  up 
to  Him,  and  all  because  man  could  not  grasp  the  truth  that 
Abraham,  witli  his  great  human  love,  was  partly  capable  of 
grasping.  And  tliis  truth  is.  that  love  for  all  God's  creatures — 
love,  not  blind  obedience  to  tradition — is  the  guide  that  leads  to 
God.  It  was  obedience  to  tradition  that  was  to  make  descend 
the  knife  of  Abraham.  But  Abraham,  with  knife  uplifted, 
could  not  strike.  He  fell  from  the  ranks  of  the  old  tradition, 
and  by  his  failure  to  conform  to  it,  he  set  up  in  its  place  a  new 
and  lovelier  tradition — a  tradition  more  competent  to  guide  the 
generations  that  succeeded  him. 

Although  tradition  maj^  thus  be  over  changing,  we  may  never 
outlive  its  value.  It  is,  after  all,  a  great  economic  force  in 
human  action,  for  it  guides  the  many  into  the  higher  paths  that 
have  been  chosen  by  the  few.  We  can  think  of  no  guide  to 
take  its  place  entirely  save  a  universal  earnestness  and  love. 

Perfect  love  we  can  none  of  us  attain — for  the  way  seems 
infinite.  But  we  can  at  least  make  progress.  And  we  know, 
too,  that  by  this  way  only  can  we  ever  meet  with  God — God 
who  knows  no  conflict,  no  tragedy,  no  warring  of  duty  with 
pleasure — for  with  Him  duty  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  duty, 
and  both  are  merged  in  perfect  love. 

And  in  epic  history,  may  we  not  find  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  God's  love?  In  the  light  of  that  history,  we  may 
read  the  truths  of  his  character,  even  as  we  read  in  our  child- 
hood's history  the  character  of  our  own  mother.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  very  source  of  that  beautiful  trait  which  we  saw  in  her — 
the  trait  of  patient  waiting  for  development.  As  we  see  Him 
through  epic  history  lending  Himself  to  man's  development — 
never  revealing  Himself  except  imperfectly  through  man— so 
we  maj^  hope,  and,  indeed,  know,  that  our  conception  of  Him, 
no  matter  how  crude,  will  never  be  dislodged  by  revelation  for 
which  our  minds  are  not  x)i'epared.  We  know  that  He,  in  his 
infinite  intelligence,  has  endowed  man — yes,  and  all  other  forms 
of  life  upon  our  earth — with  a  mere  spark  of  His  own  intelli- 
gence. For  did  he  not  know  that,  only  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  this  tiny  spark,  could  His  creatures  ever  hope  to  under- 
stand Him  ? 

Far  back  in  the  mythical  world,  thore  was  found  one  day  a 
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tiny  Blue  Flower — a  Forget-Me-Wot — wliose  talismanic  virtues 
opened  up  to  its  finder  a  magnificent  hall  in  tlie  mountains, 
strewn  with  rubies  and  diamonds.  But  the  bappy  possessor, 
in  bis  eagerness  for  the  gems,  forgot  his  little  Blue  Flower, 
and  the  door  which  the  tailsman  opened,  closed  amid  the 
crasbing  of  thunder,  and  cut  off  one  of  bis  heels. 

The  spark  of  Himself  with  which  God  has  endowed  us  is  our 
little  Blue  Flower.  Let  iis  not  forget  it— let  us,  through  all 
our  endeavors,  breathe  tbe  scent  of  the  little  Blue  Flower,  lest 
we,  too,  go  lame  and  halt  in  our  search  for  the  wisdom  that  it 
has  opened  up  to  us. 

Isabella  Rachael  Gill. 


A  PRAYER 

Over  thy  cradle-bed,  dear, 

I  bend  with  love  and  pain  ; 
Above  all  else  on  earth  here 

Thy  pure  love  would  I  gain. 
How  still  the  night  around,  dear. 
How  slowly  fades  the  light, 
Great  God  above 
Whose  name  is  Love 
Keep  my  baby  to-night ! 

'Twas  such  a  night  as  this,  dear, 

That  saw  thy  solemn  birth  ; 
Thy  mother  left  us  then,  dear, 
Without  her,  here  on  earth. 
Only  two  to  bear  a  blight 
So  bitter  and  so  sad. 
Great  God  above 
Whose  name  is  Love 
Oh  !  teach  us  to  be  glad ! 

Elizabeth  Marguerite  Dixon. 


THE  VANILLA  AGENT 

''A  Princeton  man,  did  yo\x  say?  Wbj^  yes,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  meet  him,  Mrs.  Holbrook.'' 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  send  him  in,  then,"  came  a  loud  voice 
over  tbe  telephone.  "The  poor  fellow  is  so  lonely  here  with 
everyone  away  for  tbe  summer,  and  only  the  children  to  amuse 
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Li  in  !  Ht>  says  lie  can't  stand  it  much  longer,  and  I'm  so  afraid 
if  he  goes  back  to  Michigan  he'll  got  excited  over  his  business 
and  have  a  relapse  ;  so  you'll  be  real  nice  to  him,  dear.  He's 
the  only  nephew  I  have,  you  know,  and  he's  a  real  clever  chap/' 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.     Was  he  sick  this  winter,  Mrs.  Holbrook  ?" 

**Yes,  terribly — t3^i)hoid  and  pneumonia.  The  doctor  said  he 
must  stop  working  and  go  to  the  country.  So  Sister  Emma 
thought  of  our  summer  place  here  and  sent  him  along.  It  isn't 
so  far  from  the  city  but  what  he  can  get  the  life  when  he  wants 
it.     Is  it  vorj'  gay  in  there  now  ?'' 

**No,  there's  nothing  on,  Mrs.  Holbrook.  The  McNortons 
have  gone,  and  the  Clarks  and  Hough  tons  are  at  the  sea-shore. 
The  place  is  dead— stone  dead.  But  I  don't  mind  it,  I'm  learn- 
ing to  cook,  and  mother  and  I  are  having  a  good,  quiet  time." 

"Ah,  Catherine,"  came  the  voice  over  the  telephone,  "you're 
a  smart  girl !  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  you're  cooking  for 
some  one  besides  your  mother.  Well,  good-bye.  Stephen  will 
be  in  by  nine  o'clock." 

The  girl  on  the  other  end  smiled  as  she  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver, and  glanced  at  the  same  time  in  the  mirror  opposite. 
"A  Princeton  man,"  she  said,  as  she  quickly  scrutinized  her 
trim  figure,  "  a  real  smart  chap— I  guess  I'll  put  on  my  white 
linen." 

This  all  happened  in  the  colonial  houije  on  the  hill,  a  spacious 
country  residence  surrounded  by  smooth  green  lawns.  Down 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  if  it  might  be  the  porter's  cottage  at 
the  gate,  had  the  colonial  residence  possessed  anything  so  pre- 
tentious, was  a  small  brown  house.  And  at  the  same  time  that 
Catherine  Farrell  was  chatting  over  the  'phone  with  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Holbrook,  the  owner  of  this  brown  house,  a  frail  little 
woman  of  forty-five,  was  sitting  on  her  narrow  piazza  listening 
to  an  agent. 

"Yes,  Mrs. — hem  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Halleck,  you  will  not 
find  a  single  article  of  the  many  in  all  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments more  valuable  than  this  simple  little  bottle  of  '  Crowe's 
Vanilla  Extract'.  It  is  useful  for  cakes  and  puddings,  and 
especially  fudge  and  penuche,"  here  the  agent  smiled  brightly, 
"it  gives  a  rare  and  delicious  flavor  which  is  equalled  by  no 
other  seasoner  living  ;  thence  its  use.  But  put  it  in  your  ice- 
chest  and  what  happens  ?      With  its  delicate  perfume  it  per- 
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vades  the  place,  and  neutralizes  and  dissolves  tlie  unpleasant 
odors  that  accumulate  there — er — it  sheds  a  fragrance  which 
gives  the  cook  delight  as  she  attends  the  cleaning  of  the  kettle, 
the  ebullition  of  the  pot — hem,  yes  ma'am — well,  altogether, 
Mrs. — er — Halleck" — here  he  gathered  himself  for  one  tremen- 
dous effort—''  it  is  just  corking  I" 

The  kind-faced  matron  put  the  bottle  down  on  the  table  and 
smiled  long  on  the  earnestly  troubled,  manly  face  before  her. 
*'I  will  take  a  bottle,"  she  said.  ''I  don't  need  it,  but  I  know 
you  want  the  money,  and  I  have  a  boy,  he's  a  man  now,  and 
about  your  age.  He  works  in  an  office  all  day.  Do  tell  me," 
she  said, leaning  forward  and  looking  upon  him  kindly,  ''why 
do  you,  a  strong  fellow  like  you,  do  this  simple  kind  of  work  ?" 

"  It's  all  I  could  get."  The  young  man  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
''  I've  tried  five  offices,fa  day  more  than  once  and  been  turned 
away.  I  suppose  I  am  a  fool,  but,"  he  said  fiercely,  "time  is 
too  precious.  I  must  earn  enough  from  now  to  September  for 
my  final  year  in  college.  I  go  to  Yale,"  he  added,  with  a  gulp 
of  feeling. 

"I'm  making  an  awful  botch  of  it,  though,"  he  broke  out 
confidentially,  noting  her  interest.  "I  can't  seem  to  say  the 
right  things.  The  manager  sa^^s  I'm  too  wordy,  and  don't  hit 
the  needs  of  the  people.  And,"  here  gloom  settled  on  liis  hand- 
some face  again,  "  he  says  he  will  fire  me  to-night  if  I  don't  sell 
my  twelve  bottles.  I'm  merely  a  hindrance  to  the  business." 
He  groaned. 

"See  here,  young  man,"  said  the  woman,  as  he  recovered 
himself  sturdily,  shut  his  black  case,  and  prepared  to  go  on, 
"try  the  Farrell  mansion  up  there,  and  you'll  sell  some.  Miss 
Catherine  has  a  tender  spot  in  her  young  heart,  and  you're  a 
fine-looking  young  man,"  she  glanced  at  his  well-made  outing 
suit,  his  neat  tie,  and  polished  shoes.  "Why,  she'll  no  doubt 
think  you're  coming  to  call."  Then  seeing  his  face  flush  and 
shoulders  proudly  straighten,  she  added  tactfully,  "but  she'll 
be  real  business-like  ;  3^ou'll  have  to  be  as  smart  as  you  can 
with  her.  They've  got  wealth,  the  Farrells  have,  I  know  that 
much  about  them,  but  they're  careful  where  they  put  it." 

The  young  man  thanked  her,  bowed  courteously  as  he  de- 
scended the  steps,  and  soon  was  making  rapid  strides  up  the 
driveway  that  led  to  the  Farrell  mansion.  More  truly  could  it 
be  called  a  country-seat — this  spacious,  low-lying  colonial  house 
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with  its  green  terracecl  lawns  sloping  to  the  street  Ix.'low  ;  its 
gay  and  regular  flower-beds,  and  its  groves  of  well-trimmed 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  extensive  lawns.  Rugby 
paused  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza  to  regain  his  breath,  at  the 
same  time  gazing  appreciatively  at  the  landscape  before  him. 
Then,  carefully  brushing  the  dust  from  liis  coat-sleeve,  he 
assumed  his  most  business-like,  but  deferential  air,  and  ascended 
the  steps. 

As  he  did  so  a  girl,  daintily  gowned,  ojjened  the  screen  door, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  came  forward  with  extended  hand.  ''Good 
morning,  I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  she  said,  smiling  and 
cordially  shaking  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  agent.  "  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook  said,  when  she  telephoned,  that  you  would  come  about 
nine  o'clock.  Do  sit  down.  I  know  you  must  be  tired  after 
that  long  climb,"  eyeing  him  pityingly. 

Rugby  looked  dazed,  and  dropped  mechanically  into  the  chair 
she  offered.  Wasn't  she  a  dream  !  But  what  was  she  talking 
about  I  Who  telephoned  ?  By  George,  it  must  be  the  woman 
in  the  brown  house,  her  name  sounded  something  like  that — 
Hoi — Holbrook.  But  what  a  deuced  fine  welcome.  Look  what 
she's  bringing  I  A  palm-leaf  fan,  and  some  ice-water.  Talk  of 
cordiality  !  and  he,  only  a  vanilla  agent ! 

Only  an  agent — the  words  came  over  him  with  sudden  mean- 
ing. ''An  agent — there  is  some  mistake,"  he  said  to  himself,  a 
feeling  of  disgust  rising  within  him.  ''Fans,  ice-water — and 
now  she's  going  for  a  cushion.  There  is  some  mistake.  Good 
heavens  I  Tve  had  enough  experience  on  the  road  to  know  that 
pretty  girls  don't  lavish  smiles  on  vanilla  agents.  I've  got  to 
get  out  of  this  mess  by  identifying  mj^self,  and  then  trot  briskly 
down  the  street  and  sell  those  bottles.  .  .  .  By  Jove,  but 
this  is  a  fine  piazza.  I'd  like  to  keep  quiet  just  ten  minutes  and 
refresh  myself  with  the  bliss  of  being  ladies'  man,  but  it's  no 
use,  here  goes."  He  rose  as  Miss  Farrell  came  up  with  the 
cushion. 

"I  will  detain  you  only  a  few  minutes,"  he  began,  rather 
feebly,  but  the  girl  interrupted  him,  seizing  his  hat  and  bag. 

"Indeed  you'll  not,  I  told  Mrs.  Holbrook  I  would  keep  you 
all  the  morning,  and  I  couldn't  let  you  go  so  soon.  Do  give  me 
your  hat,  and — er — shall  I  take  this,  too  ?"  eyeing  the  black 
bag  curiously. 

"I  really— I  prefer  to  keep  it,"  said  Rugby,  much  embar- 
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rassed.  "But  Miss  Farrell,  there— there  is  sorae  mistake,  I 
assure  you — " 

Miss  Farrell,  however,  was  now  in  the  hall,  whence  issued 
bits  of  her  conversation  to  the  mystified  Rugby  which  gave  him 
a  slight  clue  to  his  supposed  character.  He  heard  something 
about  *''your  aunt  and  the  babies",  and  the  phrase  "to  leave 
college",  and  the  whole  sentence,  "You  must  be  lonely  way  out 
there  ",  gave  further  hints. 

"  H'm,  so  I'm  somebody  else,  am  I  T^  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  and  I  live  with  auntie,  and  mind  the  babies.  A  nice  life  !  I 
guess  I'll  stay  and  spend  the  morning  since  Tve  been  so  urged. 
Wish  I  knew  what  my  name  was.  Whew  !  those  bottles. 
Well,  I'll  hustle  around  this  afternoou  and  make  up  for  it.  .  . 
But  that  other  fellow.  He'll  come  walking  in  pretty  soon  and 
kick  me  out.  May  be  he  won't  come.  Anyway  he  can't  do 
more  than  put  me  off  the  premises.  But,  by  George,  I'd  like  to 
see  him  do  it."  Rugby  straightened  in  his  chair  and  looked 
admiringly  at  his  great  fist.  "Yes,  I  guess  I  will  impersonate 
this  young  stranger  and  spend  the  morning.  Gad,  but  this  is 
luxury." 

Rugby  leaned  back  in  the  green  lounging-chair  and  shut  his 
eyes.  But  it  was  from  sheer  dreamy  satisfaction,  not  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  that  he  thus  purposely  closed  out  the  scene  before 
him.  He  could  still  picture,  though  his  eyes  were  closed,  the 
shaded  verandah,  fitted  out  with  bamboo  divans,  pillows  and 
hanging-baskets  ;  and  over  the  ivied  rail  to  the  lawns,  that, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  evergreens,  led  down  to  fields  of  waving 
grain. 

He  had  not  long  to  enjoy  this  little  reverie,  however.  He 
jumped  in  his  chair  at  the  sound  of  a  clear,  ringing  voice, 
"Will  you  open  the  door,  please  ?  Oh  !  are  you  faint  ?"  an 
astonished  clatter  of  tennis  rackets  accompanjnng.  Looking 
up,  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  screen  door,  with  an 
armful  of  tennis  paraphernalia  crashing  at  her  feet,  stood  Miss 
Farrell,  who,  on  seeing  the  young  man  lying  back  in  the  chair 
with  closed  eyes,  had  dropped  her  burden  in  dismaj^.  "  I  was 
so  afraid  you  had  had  a  relapse,"  she  explained. 

Rugby  laughed,  and  was  about  to  tell  of  his  "never  a  sick 
day  ",  when  he  realized  that  he  was  not  Rugby  now,  but  "  that 
other  man",  "'and  a  sick  man  at  that,  evidently,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  picked  up  the  rackets  and  balls,  and  a  huge  net 
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she  had  (lro])])0(l.  ''  IIi)\v  uiifortuiiiitt!  for  iiuutiu."  'riicii  tiloud, 
"What  am  I  to  do  witli  tliese  ?" 

''I  didn't  mean  to  bo  so  lonp:,"  Miss  Farroll  said  re<;ri'lfully, 
'^  but  it  occurred  to  mo  you  mii^ht  like  to  ])lay  tennis.  I  don't 
want  a  hard  game,"  she  added  kindly,  "I  had  enough  of  tliat 
in  the  tournament  last  spring,"  her  eyes  flashed  witli  passing 
pride,  *'  but  would  you  care  to  play  ?" 

''  I  should  bo  charmed,"  he  said.  ''  I  haven't  played  since  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  intermeet." 

''Why,  I  thought  you  went  to  Princeton  !" 

"Oh — er— yes,  of  course,"  said  Rugby,  recollecting  very  hard. 
"I  meant  the  time  of  the  intermeet.  Er — that  was— is — May 
fifth.  And  after  that  I  was  taken  sick — er— yes — when  they 
feared  the  relapse,  you  know,"  he  added  boldly. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  taken  sick  in  the  winter,  and  had 
to  leave  college  !" 

"Yes,  I— er— was  taken  twice,  you  know.  Do  you  want  to 
serve  ?"  They  had  reached  the  court,  after  a  walk  through  a 
little  pine  glade  that  cut  them  off  from  the  house.  Rugby 
breathed  freer,  now  that  there  was  something  to  keep  his  com- 
panion from  asking  questions,  and  he  smiled  complacently  as 
she  lifted  her  round  arm  for  the  serve,  after  the  warning  cry  of 
"  Ready  !  Play  I"  Miss  Farrell  had  plenty  to  occupy  her  now, 
for  in  the  opposite  court,  vieing  with  her,  was  no  weakling. 
Her  cleverest  side-stroke  was  returned  as  quietlj^  and  surely  as 
the  simplest  serve,  and  more  than  once  she  caught  herself 
missing  a  ball  because  she  had  stopped  to  admire  the  dexterous 
bending  and  reaching  of  her  opponent  that  made  every  point 
his.  At  the  end  of  the  game  she  handed  him  the  balls  with  a 
blush  of  shame.  "I  haven't  been  beaten  so  this  year.  It's  a 
love  game,"  she  added,  with  an  effort. 

"  Do  you  object  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said,  coloring. 

"I  mean,  I  can  play  lighter.     It  will  be  more  even,  perhaps." 

"Oh  no,  no  indeed,"  this  somewhat  relieved.  "Oh  no,  I 
wouldn't  have  you  for  anything.  You  won't  get  this  next  one 
so  easily,"  this  with  a  defiant  brandish  of  her  racket  as  he 
started  to  serve. 

"A  beauty!"  she  cried,  as  the  ball,  swift  as  an  arrow,  touched 
the  corner  of  her  court  and  evaded  her  agile  racket.  But  the 
following  balls  met  with  no  such  success,  and  Rugby  had  to 
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fight  hard  for  the  next  game.  "Think  of  it/'  Catherine  Farrell 
was  saying  to  herself, — "  an  invalid,  liable  to  relapse — beating 
the  girl  champion  of  the  club, — good  heavens  ! ''  and  she  plied 
her  racket  more  vigorously  than  ever.  But  it  was  no  use. 
*'Two  love  !  '^  called  Rugby  triumphantly,  as  he  handed  her  the 
balls.  Miss  Farrell  stopped.  *'  Don't  let's  play  any  more,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  flush.  ''  Let's  talk.  I  love  to  talk.  It  isn't 
half  so  much  work." 

Rugby  frowned.  He  was  ''  in  for  it"  now.  Questions  would 
have  to  be  answered,  and  he  was  not  prepared.  He  did  not 
know  his  own  name,  he  had  forgotten  hers,  he  had  an  aunt,  and 
the  babies — good  heavens  !  what  else  did  he  know  ?  Oh  yes, 
he  was  sick  in  the  winter — the  Lord  knows  what  of, —  and, 
worst  of  all,  he  went  to  Princeton.  He  would  have  to  keep 
shy  of  college  talk.     It  was  hard  luck ! 

By  this  time  Miss  Catherine  had  adjusted  herself  on  the  little 
rustic  bench  and  was  beginning  to  ask  questions.  "Now  tell 
me,"  she  said,  "  how  is  Baby  ?" 

Rugby  glanced  at  her  dismayed.  She  was  looking  up,  eyeing 
him  real  rouguishly,  he  thought,  as  if  she  expected  he  would 
say  something  funny— the  way  men  do.  And  she  was  sitting 
on  one  end  of  the  bench  with  a  pretty  arm  thrown  along  the 
back,  and  her  feet  were  crossed  so  that  one  little  brown  shoe 
showed.  He  breathed  a  little  sigh,  and  sat  down  on  the  rest  of 
the  bench,  pulling  up  his  trousers  at  the  knees  before  he 
answered.  "Why,"  he  said,  "he's  really  the  cutest  little  fellow 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !  " 

"  Fellow,  why,  it's  a  girl !  "  Miss  Farrell  said,  perplexed, — "  I 
mean  Baby  Florence.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? "  she 
demanded  suspiciously. 

"Why,  I  —  er — got  her  mixed  up  with  that — er— neighbor's 
little  boy,  I  guess,"  stammered  Rugby,— "besides,"  he  said, 
brightening,  "she  wears  those  little  blue — er  —  pantaloons 
around  so  much — er — that  I  forget  she's  a  girl." 

"  She  must  be  a  sight,"  laughed  Catherine.  "  I  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Holbrook  would  let  her  go  round  that  wa5^  Why,  she's 
seven  years  old  now,  isn't  she— and  so  big  for  her  age.  I  often 
wonder  how  they  can  still  call  that  prim  little  thing,  *Baby.' 
But  tell  me,  who  are  your  neighbors  ?  There  were  none  there 
when  I  was  out  there." 

Rugby  searched   his   mind   for  some  distinguished   but  un- 
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usual  coguouiou  wherewith  to  honor  this  family  so  hastily 
created,  but  there  loomed  up  before  him  only  the  two  plebeian 
titles  of  "  Smith  "  and  "Jones,"  so  he  chose  "Jones." 

"What  I  P.  T.  Jones  of  Chestnut  street?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Farrell  excitedly.  "  Oh,  I  know  them  !  Are  there  three  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  is  Mrs.  Jones  the  sweetest  little  woman 
you  ever  saw?  Oh,  oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  I  must  go  out  and  see 
them  : " 

Here  Rugby  quickly  and  emphatically  asserted  it  was  not  the 
one,  only  to  be  forced  to  the  difficult  task  of  describing  in  detail 
each  member  of  this  unusual  Jones  family, — "to  see  if  I  know 
them,"  Miss  Farrell  begged.  Unfortunately  he  had  said  at  the 
beginning  that  there  were  seven  children,  and  as  he  was  not 
blessed  with  a  great  imagination  his  descriptive  adjectives 
dwindled  down  till  the  seventh  and  oldest  child  received  simply 
the  complimentary  phrase,  "is  tall  and  thin." 

"Well,  I  think  that's  a  queer  family,"  sniffed  Miss  Farrell 
deprecatingly,  "  I  shouldn't  think  Mrs.  Holbrook  would  let 
Baby  play  with  them,"  and  Miss  Farrell  unceremoniously 
dismissed  the  Jones  family. 

Rugby  was  now  in  his  element,  once  free  from  this  dangerous 
subject.  The  vanilla  manager  was  mistaken  when  he  said  that 
Rugby  could  not  say  the  right  things.  His  courtesy,  his  quiet 
manliness,  and  above  all,  his  merry  good-nature,  soon  won  for 
him,  at  least,  a  place  of  esteem  in  Catherine  Farrell's  heart. 
Moreover,  the  two  were  of  such  natures  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  they  had  paused  to  rest  on  the  rustic  bench,  they 
were  as  good  friends  as  if  they  had  grown  up  together.  Such 
can  be  judged  by  the  conversation  which  ensued  at  the  end  of 
their  talk. 

"You  will  go  with  me  to  the  lawn-party  to-morrow  night, 
won't  you  ?     It  will  do  you  good  to  get  out  among  people." 

"I  can't  possibly — er — I  will  have  important  business."  Rug- 
by was  slowly  coming  to  his  senses.  The  black  bag  lay  on  the 
grass  where  he  could  see  it. 

"But  you  just  told  me  you  didn't  have  anything  to  do  all  day 
long.  It's  awfully  queer — and  I  told  Mrs.  Holbrook  I  would 
do  my  best  to  give  you  a  good  time,  and  here  you  spurn  my 
first  attempt.  Mrs.  Carlton  always  has  darling  lawn-parties, 
and  you  will  enjoy  every  minute.  If  you  go  I  will  tell  you 
something  you  will  want  very  much  to  know." 
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"What  is  it?" 

** I  shall  not  tell  unless  you  promise." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Do  you  promise  ?" 

"  Is  it  something  important  ?" 

"  It  is  something  I  know  that  you  don't  know  that  I  know^ 
and  I  know  you  don't  want  me  to  know." 

"  I  promise." 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  bla.ck  satchel.  It  flew  open  when  it 
fell  off  the  bench  and  I  picked  it  up.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
say.     Do  you  like  cottage  pudding  ?" 

"Please  I"  begged  Rugby,  bewildered,  watching  her  merry 
face.     "You  are  a  perfect  enigma.     Why  ?'^ 

"  Nothing.     Only  a  great  deal  depends  on  your  answer." 

Rugby  thought  with  care.  "Yes,"  he  said  slowly.  "It  is 
my  most  beloved — er — dish." 

"Very  well,  let's  go  to  the  house,"  she  said  rising.  "You 
may  stay  to  dinner.  I  have  to  make  one  for  dessert.  Will  you 
help  ?" 

"  Delighted,"  said  Rugby,  picking  up  his  black  bag.  Then 
he  caught  her  laughing  eyes  turned  upon  it,  and  he  colored. 
"What  do  you  think  of  me  ?"  he  said  beseechingly. 

"I  think  you  are  an  old  fake.  What  did  you  do  it  for,  to 
arouse  my  sympathy  ?" 

"What^" 

"Why,  pretend  you  brought  your  medicine  with  you  when  it 
was  nothing  but  old  vanilla  bottles  you  were  carrying  back  to 
your  aunt." 

Rugby  laughed  in  relief,  yet  felt  a  twitching  at  his  conscience. 
Now  was  the  time  to  tell  her,  to  explain  that  he  was  a  bigger 
fake  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of.  He  must  not  go  any 
further  ;  his  identity  must  be  revealed  soon  ;  the  minutes  of 
this  happy  morning  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer— perhaps 
that  other  man  was  now  on  the  piazza,  chafing  at  the  girl's 
delay,  or  more  likely  had  called  and  left  a  message  with  the 
maid. 

But  to  look  at  John  Rugby  at  this  moment  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  such  hot  reasoning  was  going  on  within  him. 
Meekly  he  followed  his  fair  guide  to  the  rear  door,  and  soon 
the  two  were  gayly  washing  their  hands  at  the  kitchen  sink  I 

From  that  time  on,  John  Rugby  ceased  to  regret  that  he  had 
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not  revealed  his  hypocrisy  at  that  moment  nn*ntiono(l.  "  1 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  love  or  money,"  he  thought,  as,  witli  a 
gingham  apron  dangling  from  his  neck,  he  beat  eggs  and  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  follow  the  pretty  movements  of  Catherine, 
who  flitted  in  and  out  pantry  doors,  bringing  the  required 
materials  for  the  pudding. 

A  man  likes  to  see  a  woman  cook,  if  she  is  neat,  and  dainti- 
ness was  Catherine's  specialty.  Rugby  thought  she  would  do 
for  an  advertisement  of  Ivor}^  Soap,  as  she  sat,  trim  and  sweet, 
creaming  sugar  in  a  big  yellow  bowl,  her  pretty  arms  bare  to 
the  elbow.  Or  better  yet,  as  an  illustration  of  Crowe's  Vanilla 
Extract,  holding  uj)  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  smiling  at  him — 
as  she  did  two  minutes  before  when  he  suggested  they  send  the 
cook  down  the  road  for  more  eggs.  "This  is  bliss,"  thought 
Rugby,  as — the  cake  put  in — the  two  sat  scraping  the  chocolate 
bowl  in  the  summer  kitchen.  "It  is  really  too  good  to 
last."  As  that  thought  was  thus  occupying  his  mind,  he 
looked  dreamily  out  the  window,  and  what  he  saw  made  him 
turn  pale.  'Coming  down  the  driveway  at  rapid  rate,  in  a 
stylish  carriage  sat  a  stout,  well-dressed  woman,  and  a  young 
man  with  dark  glasses  and  a  sickly  visage — that  other  man,  and 
the  mother  I 

Rugby  fumbled  hastily  at  his  apron  strings.  "  Miss  Farrell," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  which  made  his  companion  start,  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.     Look  out  of  the  window  first,  please." 

The  girl  obeyed  perplexed.  "Why,  it's  mother,  but  who  is 
that  with  her  !     I  didn't—" 

"It's  that  other  fellow,  that  aunt's  nephew  you  expected. 
Miss  Farrell,  I  might  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  you 
first,"  said  Rugby  grimly.  "I  am  not  who  you  think  I  am. 
I—"  Rugby  straightened,  coloring  with  determination  —  he 
heard  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  enter  the  front  door — "I 
am  an  agent  for  Crowe's  Vanilla  Extract,  and  I  came  to  you 
this  morning  to  ask  you  to  buy  a  bottle.  I  then  pretended  to 
be  that  young  man.  I  had  thought  I  could  get  away,  after 
having  a  happy  morning,  and  neither  of  us  be  the  worse,  for 
we  would  never  see  each  other  again."  Here  Rugby  choked  a 
little.  "I  am  sorry  to  get  you  into  trouble,  and  can  only  thank 
you  for  one  of  the  happiest  mornings  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Now,  if  you  will  bring  out  your  family  I  will  explain,  and  get 
kicked  out  as  I  de — " 
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Here  Miss  Farrell  broke  in.  Up  to  this  point  she  had  listened 
amazed  and  horrified.  From  the  front  part  of  the  house  she 
heard  her  mother  coming  through  the  rooms,  calling  her  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Catherine!  Catherine  I"  but  she  utterly  disre- 
garded her. 

"  Oh,''  she  said,  "how  could  you  do  it  ?  Please  go  away,  do 
not  let  mother  see  you.  Here,  take  your  bag,  your  hat's  over 
there.     Do  go." 

"  I  prefer  to  take  my  punishment,"  began  Rugby  stiffly,  but 
a  little  push  from  behind  sent  him  out  on  the  porch,  just  as 
Mrs.  Farrell  appeared  in  the  other  doorway. 

"Catherine,  Mrs,  Holbrook's  nephew  is  here.  He  was  taken 
sick  this  morning  and  I — why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Catherine, 
I  say,  who  is  that  man  ?"  this  suspiciously. 

Miss  Farrell  gave  no  heed,  but  stood  watching  the  vanilla 
agent  cross  the  garden  and  start  down  the  gravel  driveway. 
The  words,  "Of  course  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again", 
rang  in  her  ears. 

"Oh,  agent,"  she  called  hysterically,  with  a  half  look  of 
recognition  at  her  mother,  "agent,  please,  if  you  call  to-morrow 
I  will  take  a  bottle  of  your  vanilla."  Then  with  a  tremulous 
little  sob,  "'  I  maj^  take  the  twelve  if  I  like  it.     Will  you  come  ?" 

It  was  well  for  Catherine  that  Mrs.  Farrell  did  not  see  the 
face  of  the  vanilla  agent  round  the  corner  of  the  stable  as  he 
gave  his  joyous  assent  to  this  question. 

"Why,  Catherine,  who  is  that  man,  I  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother,"  and  the  girl  threw  herself  into  her  open  arms 
and  sobbed  hysterically,  "  he's— an — old — vanilla — agent,  and — 
he-e's  b-been  here  all  the  morning." 

"You  poor  dear,"  said  her  mother,  stroking  the  pretty  head 
on  her  shoulder,  "  how  did  you  manage  to  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

"I  told  him — I'd  take — t-twelve  bottles,  and  now,"  she  said 
tremulously,  lifting  her  wet  face  to  her  mother's,  and  smiling 
her  a  welcome  through  her  tears,  "now  that  I've  paid  some 
attention  to  him  I  expect  he'll  never  leave  me  alone." 

And  he  never  did. 

Alice  McElroy. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  SUMMER 

The  clouds  are  floating  like  splashes  of  foam 
In  the  torquoise  cup  of  the  sky, 
And  the  breezes  are  tossing  the  poppy  heads 
And  the  stalks  of  goklen  rye. 

The  little  brook  crinkles  over  the  stones 
Aglint  with  bright  sunshine, 
While  the  butterflies  are  sipping  sweets 
In  the  honeysuckle  vine. 

The  mystic  green -gloomed  forest 
Echoes  now  far,  now  near, 
With  the  calls  of  the  wild,  wood  creatures 
And  bird-notes,  sweet  and  clear. 

And  deep  in  a  sun-flecked  thicket 
Where  the  drowsy  Morpheus  keeps 
His  endless  vigil  of  silence, 
The  Queen  of  Summer  sleeps. 

Viola  Pauline  Hayden. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  GIRL'S  IDEAL 

The  Ideal,  like  the  ])oet,  is  born  and  not  made.  But  his  pro- 
cess of  birth  is  different  from  that  of  most  mortals.  He  springs 
partly  grown — saj^  ten  3^ears  old — from  the  mind  of  the  Girl, 
much  as  Athena  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
At  this  early  stage  of  his  existence,  the  Ideal  strongly  resembles 
the  freckle-faced,  snub-nosed,  tow-haired  boy  across  the  way, 
only  he  does  not  tease  cats  and  liis  hands  aren't  sticky.  Now 
the  Real  mainly  distinguishes  himself  by  such  acts  of  gallantry 
as  pulling  the  Girl's  hair,  or  making  fun  of  her  doll,  but  the 
Ideal  does  none  of  these  things.  He  is  engaged  in  buying  candy 
for  the  Girl,  or  writing  on  the  inside  cover  of  her  reading-book 
some  tender  expression  of  his  devotion,  such  as 
"  The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet  blue, 
Pinks  are  pretty 

And  so  are  j'ou." 

Of  course,  the  Real  does  these  things  sometimes,  but  not  nearly 
as  often  as  he  should,  and  then  he  always  has  to  ''  rub  it  out"  a 
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few  times  before  he  gets  it  right,  and  that  makes  her  nice  book 
look  ver}^  disreputable,  indeed.  The  perfect  book,  the  Girl 
thinks,  is  one  the  covers  and  fly-leaves  of  which  are  filled  in 
front  and  in  back  with  these  beautiful  verses,  which  may  appro- 
priately be  illustrated  with  arrow-pierced  hearts.  But  this  can 
never  be,  until  there  shall  have  been  a  mighty  reform  among 
small  boys  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  and  erasers. 

But  suddenly  the  Ideal  shoots  above  tlie  freckle-faced  boy. 
Most  remarkable  is  this  phenomenon  of  animal  growth,  for  in  a 
moment  he  is  changed  to  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  youth  with 
beautif  ally  waving  hair  and  tender  blue  eyes,  with  a  necktie  to 
match,  like  the  city  boy  visiting  at  the  house  on  the  hill.  Only 
the  Ideal  does  not  ride  calml}^  past  the  GirVs  house  every  morn- 
ing— he  is  conscious  of  his  surroundings,  sees  the  Girl  at  the 
window,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  then  persuades  her  with 
many  beautiful  words  (which  the  Girl  hasn't  decided  upon  defi- 
nitely yet)  to  be  his  bride,  and  they  dash  away  through  wonder- 
ful forests,  on  beautiful  matched  ponies  with  flowing  manes  and 
tails  that  touch  the  ground.  Sometimes  he  varies  this  by  send- 
ing the  Girl  huge  boxes  of  roses  with  passionate  notes  written 
on  tinted  note-paper — much  different  from  "  The  rose  is  red." 

Soon  the  Ideal  stops  riding  dashing  ponies  and  goes  to  sea, 
and,  for  a  change,  a  blue  and  white  sailor  suit  is  more  becoming 
than  the  riding-suit  had  been.  The  Girl  arrays  herself  in  an 
exquisite  costume  and  goes  down  to  see  him  ofl".  Ah,  such  a 
tender  farewell  as  theirs  is — words  will  not  describe  it !  She 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  she  will  never  see  him  again,  and  the 
thought  nearly  breaks  her  heart  and  she  waxes  very  pale  and 
large-eyed.  But  he  really  comes  back  soon,  ver}^  soon,  bring- 
ing the  Girl  all  manner  of  curious  and  beautiful  things,  but 
especially  some  Chinese  slippers  and  a  whale's  tooth. 

When  he  has  gathered  together  for  the  Girl  ail  the  wonderful 
things  from  land  and  sea  of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  he 
thinks  sailing  has  no  longer  any  attraction  for  him,  and  decides 
to  go  to  war,  a  very  terrible  war  for  a  noble  cause,  breaking  out 
opportunely.  Of  course  the  Girl  is  crushed  at  this  news,  and 
remonstrates  with  him  wildly,  but  he  refuses  gently  but  firmly 
to  listeu  to  her  pleadings,  having  the  good  of  his  country  very 
much  at  heart.  Xow  she  becomes  most  brave,  and  buckles  on 
his  sword  which  he  is  to  bring  back  and  hang  up  in  their  hall 
to  be  the  pride  and  admiration  of  their  grand-children.     The 
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Girl  iilso  cuts  oiY  ii  button  from  liis  coat  for  a  liat-pin.  Tlui  ser- 
vices wliicli  the  Ideal  ])erforHis  for  liis  country  vary  greatly 
with  times  ami  seasons  and  tlio  fancy  of  the  Girl.  At  first  he 
conies  home  with  an  t3mpty  sleeve,  but  this  proves  very  incon- 
venient for  her  in  the  future,  so  she  restores  his  lost  arm,  and 
gives  him  in  its  place— no,  a  wooden  leg  wouldn't  do,  for  then 
they  couldn't  play  golf  ;  she  will  give  him  appendicitis  which 
is  so  fashionable  and  has  such  an  aristocratic  sound  !  Some- 
times he  is  a  lieutenant,  the  envy  of  all  her  friends,  and  once, 
at  least,  he  becomes  a  great  general,  and  sits  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people,  who  make  a  triumphal  arch  for  him. 
There  will  be  pictures  of  this  arch  in  all  the  magazines. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  Girl  isn't  girding  on  her  lover's  sword 
or  arranging  her  curios  in  corner-cupboards,  she  spends  her 
spare  hours  in  perusing  those  delightfully  thrilling  stories, 
which  attract  your  attention  by  their  startling  illustrations, 
hold  you  with  breathless  interest  until  the  climax  is  reached, 
and  end  with  this  satisfactory  conclusion,  "  Continued  in  our 
next,  three  months  for  ten  cents."  The  family  do  not  have 
these  papers — they  have  very  bad  taste  and  think  them  unfit  to 
read  —  but  the  Girl  borrows  them  from  a  neighbor,  smuggles 
them  into  the  attic,  and  thither  betakes  herself  to  be  edified  by 
them. 

Now  the  Ideal  goes  through  with  many  wonderful  changes. 
In  rapid  succession  he  is  a  fierce  robber  whose  life  has  been  full 
of  the  darkest  deeds  until  he  meets  the  Girl ;  a  pale-faced 
young  man  pui'sued  by  a  terrible  fate,  from  which  she  alone  can 
save  him  ;  and  an  artist,  with  very  artistic  hair,  who  sketches 
pitctures  of  her  at  every  opportunity,  and  afterwards  commits 
suicide  because  she  refuses  to  marry  him.  But  there  is  one 
scene  which  she  especially  delights  in  having  them  act, — this  is 
the  cab  scene.  She  is  walking  calmly  along  the  street  when,  at 
a  dark  turn  in  the  road,  she  is  met  by  two  terrible  masked  men, 
who  seize  her  and  carry  her  to  a  cab  waiting  near  by,  and  madly 
they  rush  away  through  the  darkness,  while  the  two  men  lash 
the  horses  and  swear  dreadfully.  The  Girl  sits  frozen  with 
terror  and  awful  foreboding,  but  presently  she  hears  horses' 
hoofs  behind,  and  then  there  are  pistol  shots,  and  one  of  the 
men  on  the  seat  falls  heavily,  with  a  groan,  while  the  other  flees 
across  the  field  towards  the  woods.  And  then  he  rides  up  with 
pale  face,  and  necktie  all  awry,  but  he  sees  that  the  Girl  is  safe. 
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and  he  is  very  glad,  and  presses  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covers 
her  beautiful  golden  hair  with  kisses,  while  she  sobs  for  joy  and 
promises  to  be  his  wife.  After  all  this  the  Girl  would  not  dare 
to  step  inside  a  real  cab,  although  she  never  tires  of  the  ideal. 

Later,  the  Girl  cultivates  nature  and  reads  poetry  until  she 
feels  within  her  secret  self  that  she  is  very  poetic,  and  she  has 
a  sub-conscious  expectation  that  she  will  be  a  genius  some  time. 
Now  the  Ideal  is  a  literarj^  man,  a  "music  maker  and  a  dreamer 
of  dreams '^  and  they  have  a  simple  but  beautiful  home  with  a 
library  and  a  garden.  The  library  is  an  ideal  place,  with  its 
pictures  and  pillows  and  bric-a-brac  (like  pictures  of  college 
girls'  rooms),  and  its  rows  and  rows  of  books— the  Girl's  books, 
His  books,  and  the  books  which  they  shall  have  gotten  since, 
and  here  the  children  will  lie  on  the  floor  before  the  open  fire 
and  read  with  breathless  delight  books  far  too  old  for  them. 
But  the  garden  is  the  most  delightful  spot  of  all — there  are  to 
be  white  birches  in  one  corner,  daffodils  "  stretching  in  never- 
ending  line,''  "lilacs  where  the  robins  build,"  and  other  things 
in  artistic  profusion.  Here,  in  the  spring,  they  will  sit  beneath 
some  blossomed  apple  tree,  and  He  will  murmur,  in  his  rich, 
musical  voice  : 

"A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough, 
Some  butter-thins,  a  box  of  fudge — and  Thou 
Beside  me  reading,  'neath  the  Apple-tree — 
Oh,  Apple-tree  were  Paradise  enow. 

Very  happy  is  their  life  now,  but  the  Fates  are  cruel  and  they 
snap  the  thread  asunder.  The  Girl  must  needs  seek  for  herself 
a  vocation.  She  considers  the  problem  long,  and  gropes  about 
in  this  dark  hallway  of  life  seeking  for  an  opening  through 
which  she  may  pass  to  resume  the  long  journey.  At  length  she 
comes  upon  two  doors  which  will  open  to  her  eager  touch.  One 
leads  to  the  drawing-room  of  a  wealthy,  old  widower — the  other 
to  a  primary  school.  Now  the  too  solid  flesh  of  the  Ideal  melts, 
thaws  and  resolves  itself  into  a  dew,  which  falls  gently  upon 
the  drooping  eyelids  of  the  Girl  at  twilight  or  in  the  wakeful 
hours  of  the  night.  But  the  dew  is  soon  dried  by  the  sun  of 
golden  heads  and  sparkling  eyes  or  the  wind  of  noisy  voices 
and  naughty  tempers.  For  the  Girl  has  chosen  the  primary 
school. 

Nellie  Sergent. 
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Morning  that  awakes  with  flashing  splendor, 

Searching  air  a-tingle  with  delight ; 
Snow-enfolded  hills  and  drifted  meadows 

Shining  in  an  ecstacy  of  light  I 

Ripple  of  bells  afield  and  rippling  echoes, 

Sun  aslant  in  early  afternoon. 
And,  behind  the  mountain's  sheltering  ridges 

Shivering,  the  white,  transparent  moon. 

Low  wail  of  rising  wind  at  nightfall, 

Pines  black  against  the  western  glow, 
And  beside  the  lonely,  narrow  foot-path 

Purple  shadows  lengthening  on  the  snow. 

Inez  Hunter  Barclay. 


She  arrived  during  the  middle  of  the  winter  term,  and  this 
alone  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  for  it  is  an  unusual 

occurrence.  And  yet,  as  Patricia — 
Hester  DeForest,  Poet     tliat  is  my  very  greatest  friend — 

observed,  she  might  have  passed 
into  oblivion  had  it  not  been  for  a  curious  thing.  From  the 
moment  Miss  Estabrook  said,  "Girls,  this  is  Hester  DeForest, 
who  is  going  to  occupy  the  tower-room",  we,  with  unfailing 
insight,  saw  at  once  that  this  girl  was  in  some  way  different 
from  any  of  us.  To  begin  with,  she  did  her  hair  in  a  strangely 
simple  way,  without  a  single  ribbon.  Patricia  studied  it  quite 
a  while  before  giving  her  opinion  about  it,  and  finall}^  when 
we  insisted  on  knowing,  she  merely  whispered,  "  artistic '\  and 
then  we  realized  it  was  just  this,  ourselves.  Hester's  gowns 
were  in  dull,  soft  shades,  and  they  had  a  distinct  touch  and  air 
that  we  instinctively  knew  was  Parisian.     It  may  seem  queer, 
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but  none  of  us  ever  Lad  a  dress  that  came  from  abroad.  And 
yet  after  all  the  most  important  difference  between  Hester  and 
us  was  the  fact  that  she  had  a  most  poetic  temperament.  At 
least  Patricia  said  so,  and  it  is  such  a  nice  thing  to  say  about 
anyone  that  we  didn't  even  question  if  she  really  had  or  not. 
At  any  rate  her  eyes  were  sad  and  far  away,  and  her  mouth 
wore  the  dreamiest  expression  you  can  imagine.  And  if  anyone 
spoke  to  her  suddenly,  she  looked  up  in  an  absent-minded  way 
and  said  in  her  low,  soft  voice,  *'What  did  you  say  ?"  There 
was  always  a  world  of  meaning  in  her  tone,  but  after  all  it 
grew  rather  tiresome,  this  invariable  question,  and  she  was 
usually  not  included  in  the  conversation.  The  result  was  that 
she  stayed  alone,  and  so  we  never  felt  that  we  knew  her  well. 

One  afternoon  we  were  in  Bob  Stuart's  room  having  five 
o'clock  chocolate  and  grape-fruit.  You  see  it  was  a  very  luxu- 
rious feast.  Patricia  and  Jean  and  I  were  sitting  on  the 
window-seat,  in  the  most  delightful  way,  discussing  the  Junior 
Dramatics,  when  suddenly  Patricia  exclaimed  : 

**  Do  you  know,  I  am  sure  Hester  could  act  awfully  well.  She 
has  just  the  personality,  the  forceful  simplicity,  the  intense — '^ 

"Hester's  entirely  too  quiet  and  grumpy,^'  declared  Jean,  as 
if  that  settled  it.  "She  ought  to  be  wakened  up  and  aroused 
to  something  like  interest." 

"  That's  so  I'*  we  agreed.  "Wake  her  up  I  The  very  thing, 
but  how?''  And  Anna  Metcalf  added,  "She  won't  dance,  or 
ride  horse-back,  or  play  basket-ball,  or  even  eat  caramels. '^ 

"I  should  think  tha*t  before  trying  to  put  some  jolly  good 
sense  into  her,  you  had  better  find  out  what  the  matter  is,"  Bob 
advised.  "You  know  perfectly  well  that  any  ordinary  girl 
wouldn't  be  so  solemn  as  she  is,  all  the  time." 

'*  It  is  my  opinion,"  began  Patricia,  and  we  listened  with 
breathless  attention  at  once,  "that  Hester  is  quite  out  of  her 
proper— h'm — sphere  with  us.  It  is  like  transplanting  a  blue- 
fringed  gentian  from  its  ti'anquil  surroundings  to  a  bed  of  hardy 
poppies." 

"What  a  lovely  simile,"  murmured  Emily  SpauJding,  in  mute 
admiration.     But  her  voice  was  drowned  by  Bob's  deep  one  : 

"And  yet  it  is  absurd,  her  being  like  this.  Why,  it  makes 
everj'one  else  gloomy,  too." 

"Not  that,"  interposed  Patricia.  "If  you  had  waited  until 
I  finished— perhaps  you  are  unaware  that  Hester  DeForest  is  a 
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j^eniiis/'  She  spoke  so  quietly  tliat  we  were  all  extraonliimrily 
impressed,  and  a  deep  hush  followed.  Bob  broke  the  silence — 
rather  impolitely,  I  think. 

'*  How  do  you  know  ?"  she  asked.  Patricia  was  silent.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  one  bright  star 
wliich  was  visible.  The  setting  sun  shone  straight  into  the 
room  and  lighted  her  glorious  red-brown  hair  until  it  actually 
seemed  like  burnished  gold.  I  was  going  to  tell  her  so  at  the 
time,  for  that  is  one  of  her  great  ambitions— she  has  a  good 
many— to  have  hair  like  that,  but  somehow  it  seemed  out  of 
place  then.  Patricia  is  very  fond  of  that  evening  star.  She 
says  it  gives  her  inspiration,  but  since  I  have  taken  astronomy, 
I  can't  agree  with  her.  At  last  she  turned  around.  Her  eyes 
were  blazing  with  intense  eagerness. 

'*  If  you  liad  seen  Hester  on  top  of  Sugar  Hill  the  other  day, 
watching  the  sunset  all  alone  ;  if  you  had  seen  her  looking  at 
that  beautiful  picture  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  in  the  Art  Gallery  ; 
if  you  could  have  seen  her  in  cliurch  last  Sunday,  and  realized 
what  that  wonderful,  absorbed  expression  on  her  face  meant — 
why,  then  you  would  know,  as  I  do,  that  she  is  the  truest  kind 
of  a  genius — a  poet.'' 

''But  where  are  the  poems  ?"  Jean  inquired.  The  next  instant, 
however,  she  wascrushed  by  a  glance,  half  ironical,  half  pitiful, 
from  Patricia. 

"I  have  suspected  it  from  the  first;  now  I  am  convinced," 
and  Patricia  smiled  faintly,  ignoring  the  question.  ''  But 
doesn't  it  make  you  feel  full  of  humility  and  joy  to  think  that 
right  here  among  us  is  some  one  who.se  mind  is  far  above  ours 
and  who  must  become  famous  ?  Think  of  her  soul  attaining 
the  light  which  we  can  only  grope  for  blindly  I"  Patricia 
looked  towards  Bob,  whom  she  secretly  respects  verj^  much. 
But  instead  of  nodding  her  assent,  Bob  got  up  from  the  floor 
and  turned  on  the  electric  light. 

"It  is  growing  dark  and  here  we  are  mooning,  as  if  there 
were  five  hours  instead  of  five  minutes  before  supper.  Of  course 
I  can't  agree  with  all  that  nonsense,  Pat,''  it  was  very  seldom 
Bob  omitted  to  use  Patricia's  full  name,  "and  just  to  prove 
that  she  hasn't  the  least  poetic  tendencies,  I  am  going  to  find 
out  what  the  matter  is  with  her.  See  you  later."  Which  meant 
that  we  were  to  depart.  This  is  always  the  way  Bob  talks  to 
Patricia,   and  although  it  is  assuming  a  great   risk,  Patricia 
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never  seems  to  mind.  Still  it  is  strange  that  Bob  should  be  her 
best  friend — next  to  me. 

Ten  days  afterwards  Anna  Metcalf  rushed  into  my  room, 
where  Emily  and  I  were  studying  and  Patricia  was  drawing, 
with  the  excited  announcement : 

**Bob  is  in  Hester  DeForest's  room  and  they  are  toasting 
marshmallows,  and  Hester  is  using  Bob's  turquoise  hatpin. 
Hurry  up  !" 

So  we  crept  quietly  out  through  the  corridor  to  the  tower- 
room  and  peeped  in.  Everything  was  just  as  Anna  said,  and 
the  two  were  chatting  as  if  they  had  been  the  best  of  friends  for 
centuries.  But  Anna  giggled  immediately,  in  her  old  babyish 
way,  which  we  were  foolish  enough  to  suppose  she  had  out- 
grown, and  this  attracted  Bob's  attention. 

**  Come  right  in,'^  she  said  heartily.  "We've  almost  finished 
toasting  and  you  can  begin  now  eating  them,"  she  meant  the 
marshmallows,  of  course,  "while  Hester  gets  the  rest  of  the 
girls.  Be  quick  now,  Hester."  And  from  the  lips  of  the  only 
true  genius  which  the  school  has  ever  boasted  of  having  came 
the  words  : 

"You  bet,"  as  she  hurried  out. 

We  were  startled,  to  say  the  least,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  amazement.     Bob  turned  coolly  toward  Patricia. 

"I  told  you  I'd  find  out,  and  I  did.  I  almost  stumbled  over 
her  on  the  landing  when  I  was  coming  up-stairs  after  tea,  and 
she  was — well,  awfully  cut  up  about  something.  So  I  said, 
*  What's  up?'  and  I  sat  down  beside  her  and  waited  till  she 
answered,  'I  am  just  ter-ribly  h-homesick,  so  there  !'  You  see 
she  never  has  been  away  from  home  before,  and  her  father  and 
mother  have  gone  abroad  for  the  winter.  Well,  I  cheered  her 
up  and  fished  out  some  marshmallows  that  Fd  forgotten  about, 
from  my  desk,  and  talked  to  ber  a  lot,  until  she  actually  grew 
almost  jolly.  And  she  hates  all  poetry,  that  was  the  first  ques- 
tion I  asked  her,  so  now  w here's  your  genius,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

It  was  hard  on  Bob  to  make  Patricia  answer  this,  but  that  is 
Bob's  thorough,  straightforward  way. 

"Then  I  was  wrong,"  and  Patricia's  tone  never  hesitated, 
"and  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing,  although — "  her  voice,  dis- 
tinctly regretful,  was  smothered  by  a  volley  of  sofa-cushions 

from  Bob. 

Ruth  Eliot. 
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Hnsh  and  rest,"  the  june  trees  si^li. 

In  endless,  lingering  Inlluby, 

Till  the  forest  wearying  for  sleep 

Throws  off  its  flame-robes  in  careless  heap. 

Wooed  to  dreams  by  the  murmuring  sweep 

And  rhythm  of  melody. 

Now  a  song  of  a  river  that  leaps 
Over  crags  and  rocks  in  jagged  heaps. 
Catching  them  up  in  frenzy  to  hurl 
Them,  back  again  to  the  endless  swirl 
That  is  rushed  along  by  the  wild  wind's  whirl 
And  the  forest  moans  as  it  sleeps. 

Now  a  song  of  a  shadowed  stream 

Shining  over  white  sand's  gleam, 
Winding  forever,  drowsy  and  slow 
While  summer  suns  thro'  the  shadows  glow 
And  southern  breezes  gently  blow  ; 

And  the  forest  smiles  in  its  dreams. 


Song  of  a  day  when  the  sun  is  lost, 

When  the  heart  of  the  forest  is  shaken  and  tossed. 

Crash  of  trees,  shattered  by  the  gale, 

Splash  of  rain  and  clatter  of  hail, 

Sob  of  the  wind  in  a  wild,  wet  wail ; 
And  the  forest  groans  in  its  sleep. 

So  the  song — now  slow — now  hurrying  fast 
Till  the  forest  wakes  from  its  sleep  at  last, 

Trees,  touched  to  life  by  the  breath  of  spring. 

Strong  in  their  new  life,  shout  and  sing, 

Drowning  the  pine  trees'  murmuring, 
Forgetting  the  winter  past. 

Still — '•  Hush  and  rest,"  the  pine  trees  sigh 

In  endless,  lingering  lullaby. 

Till  the  forest  again  shall  weary  for  sleep 
And  throw  off  its  flame-robes  in  careless  heap, 
Wooed  to  dreams  by  the  murmuring  sweep, 

And  rhythm  of  melody. 

Mary  Chapin. 
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"Since  yon  ask  for  my  brotherly  opinion/'  which  nobody 
had,  ''I'll  calm  your  possible  fears  by  telling  you  that  you  don't 

look  half  bad  in  the  thing,"  said 

Personally  Misconducted  Tommy,  critically  surveying  Ju- 
liet, who  was  trying  on  a  new 
gown.  ''The  fit  is  superb.  It  couldn't  fit  better  if  it  were — an 
epileptic.  Honest,  sis,  don't  you  wish  it  were  for  your  wedding 
instead  of  Madge's  swell  dinner  ?" 

"Wouldn't  a  black  velvet  bow  look  well  on  the  shoulder, 
Madge  ?"  asked  Juliet,  inquiringly. 

"No,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wrexham,  "you  are  at  your  best  in 
unrelieved  white." 

"Aren't  you  and  Jim  ever  to  be  married  ?"  pursued  Tommy. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  your  engagement  was  announced  when  I 
was  a  mere  infant." 

"What  more  are  you  now  ?"  scornfully  asked  Juliet. 

"True,  I'm  not,  like  yourself,  in  the  sere  and  yellow,  which 
brings  me  back  to  the  point,  hadn't  you  better  haste  your  nup- 
tials lest  ye  wither  on  our  hands  ?" 

"Oh,  run  away  and  play,"  recommended  Madge. 

"  Charmed  to  seek  better  company,"  said  the  lad,  starting  off. 

Rather  a  conscious  silence  fell  upon  the  sisters.  Then,  "Be- 
tween ourselves,  Juliet,"  mildly  said  Mrs.  Wrexham,  "I  am  as 
surprised  as  Tommy  that  you  and  Jim  hold  off  so  long.  Is 
there  any  reason  ?" 

"Not  the  shadow  of  one,"  calmly  replied  Juliet,  preparing  to 
resent  thoroughly  and  impartially  anything  and  everything. 

"You  have  been  sewing  for  ages  !  Surely,  your  things  are 
ready !" 

"  Perhaps  !" 

"And  Jim  is  making  more  money  than  is  good  for  him." 

"Excellent." 

"And  you  love  each  other — " 

''  It  pleases  us  to  think  so  I"  said  Juliet,  heavily  sarcastic. 

"  Oh,  tell  a  fellow,  Ju  !"  coaxed  Madge,  falling  into  a  Tom- 
mysim.     Juliet  relented. 

"Truly,  Madge,  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  I  hardly  know 
myself  why  we  don't  marry  and  have  it  over.  If  it  weren't  so 
silly.  I'd  say  it  is  because  we  are  too  lazy." 

"  Too  lazy  to  be  married  ?"' 

"Well,  it's  this  way:    Jim  hates  fuss  and  exertion.     I  hate 
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fuss  and  exertion.  Tlie  quietest  sort  of  a  wedding  means  non- 
sensical preparation  and  trouLle  and  display  and  weariness  and 
annoying  publicitj'.  If  our  parents  and  friends  would  approve, 
Jim  and  I  would  trot  around  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  any  day 
and  be  done  with  it — " 

*'Our  namel  our  family  I  our  position  in  life  I"  gasped  Madge 
agliast. 

"You  see,  you  are  as  bad  as  the  others.  Well,  Jim  and  I  are 
in  no  hurry.  When  we  get  keyed  up  to  the  brass  band  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  we'll  send  out  the  awaited  invitations  and  make 
martyrs  of  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  '  our  name,  our  family,  our 
position  in  life.'     In  the  meantime  we  want  to  be  let  alone." 

"  To  go  philandering  along  through  another  three  years  ?" 

"Possibly  four." 

"You  are  two  of  the  most  obstinate,  pig-headed — "" 

"We  are.  Now  let's  talk  of  something  else.  The  dinner,  for 
instance." 

"  Oh,  dear  me/'  exclaimed  Madge,  wrinkling  her  young  fore- 
head, "j'ou  do  well  to  remind  me  of  that  dinner.  It's  driving 
me  distracted." 

"I  thought  it  promised  to  go  off  beautifully,"  said  Juliet, 
glancing  in  the  mirror  at  her  dress. 

"  It  did.  But  to-day  I've  heard  news  to  disarrange  all  my 
plans,  and  the  thing  coming  off  to-morrow  night." 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  urged  Juliet. 

"You  can't,  but  Tommy  can.     Do  send  him  to  me." 

Juliet  left  the  room  with  surprise  written  large  over  her 
pretty  face.  It  was  seldom  Tommy  was  considered  requisite 
for  the  useful. 

He  and  Madge,  however,  immediately  became  busy,  so  busy 
that  Juliet  hardly  saw  them  at  their  ease  until  the  dinner  party 
was  actually  under  way,  and  to  be  truthful,  they  were  not  at 
their  ease  even  then,  for  Madge  did  the  honors  of  her  lovely 
table  with  cheeks  too  pink,  and  eyes  too  dancing  for  a  modern 
hostess,  and  fidgety  Tommy  was  bursting  with  suppressed 
excitement.  Even  big,  blond  Wrexham,  Madge's  phlegmatic 
young  husband,  was  suspiciously  alert. 

Juliet  couldn't  guess  what  it  was  all  about.  She  did  not  care 
much.  She  knew  that  she  herself  looked  as  lovely  as  she  dared, 
and  that  Jim  beside  her  said  so  continually  with  his  eyes.  He 
was  his  usual  reserved  and  rather  haughty  self,  and  she  adored 
him  for  it. 
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Once  or  twice  she  glanced  at  table  and  guests,  to  see  if  she 
could  note  any  difference  from  what  had  been  planned,  and  she 
rather  fancied  that  there  were  more  people  present  than  had 
figured  in  the  original  list — mostly  relatives. 

It  was  a  big  success,  anyhow,  that  dinner.  It  came  to  a  bril- 
liant end  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Then  other  things  commenced. 
When  Madge  arose  and  gave  the  signal  for  general  disperse- 
ment  into  the  drawing-room,  Juliet  naturally  took  Jim's  arm, 
or  started  to,  but  Tommy  was  at  her  elbow. 

*^  Mine  is  the  honor,"  he  said,  bowing  gravely.  She  took  his 
arm  in  wonderment. 

Jim  glared  and  started  to  go  with  her. 

'^Come  with  me,  old  man,"  said  Wrexham.  '^  Think  I'd 
desert  you  in  such  an  hour  ?" 

Here  the  doors  between  the  dining  room  and  the  drawing-room 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  gasp  of  unrestrained  delight  broke 
from  everyone,  for  the  drawing-room,  during  its  two  hours  of 
desertion,  had  burst  into  miraculous  white  blossoms  and  the  air 
was  as  heavy  with  rose  fragrance  as  a  conservatory. 

Now  a  second  gasp,  more  amazed  than  the  first,  heralded  the 
fact  that  the  assembled  guests  had  finally  resolved  the  mass 
into  its  component  parts  and  had  discovered  white-surpliced 
Rev.  Mr.  Steadman  standing  statuesquely  beneath  a  floral 
wedding  bell.  Other  guests,  not  at  the  dinner,  were  filing  in 
continuously. 

*'Dear  friends,"  said  Madge,  clearly,  and  her  voice  brought  a 
magic  silence,  "you  are  invited  here  to-night  by  my  sister  and 
myself  to  witness  her  marriage  to  Mr.  James  Arthur." 

''  Oh,  get  out !"  cried  Jim,  stung  to  that  inelegance. 

"  No  such  thing  !"  cried  Juliet,  rearing  her  head. 

Each  was  so  furious  and  excited  that  neither  heard  the  other. 

"It  was  their  wish  to  plan  this  novel  surprise,"  continued 
Madge  prettily. 

"Hurry  up  or  she'll  break  away,"  begged  Tommy,  clinging 
to  Juliet's  rebellious  arm. 

"  This  is  a  farce  !"  flamed  Jim. 

"  This  is  a  sacrilege  !"  declared  Juliet. 

"Let  her  go!"  said  Wrexham,  in  sex^ulchral  orders  to  some 
one  unseen,  and  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march  peeled  forth. 

Tommy  and  Wrexham  inexorably  hauled  their  victims  for- 
ward. 
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Juliot,  thinking  tlio  phin  must  |)i'rf«)rco  bo  Jim's,  jill  nnlioly 
thougli  it  was,  gave  in  witli  beart-bnjkfii  loyalty,  and  .slucjd 
before  the  minister,  drooping  and  shame-stricken. 

Seeing  this,  and  mistaking  it  for  an  admission  that  slie  was  a 
party  to  the  whole  miserable,  theatrical  business,  Jim  took  his 
disconsolate  place  beside  her. 

The  marriage  service,  already  short,  seemed  fairly  to  gallop 
along. 

''With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,"  prompted  the  minister. 

Jim  started  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  dizzy  head.  On  its  passage 
upward  it  was  skillfully  caught  by  Wrexham,  who  thought- 
fully ])ressed  into  its  palm  a  new  ring,  Juliet's  size. 

*'With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,"  mumbled  Jim,  putting  it  on 
Juliet's  trembling  little  hand. 

Then  they  both  stumbled  and  staggered  through  with  their 
words,  and  before  long  found  themselves  kneeling  and  "being 
prayed  over  to  beat  the  band,"  as  Tommy  told  it. 

''Live  together  in  this  life  that  in  the  world  to  come  you  may 
have  life  everlasting." 

It  was  over.  The  minister  stood  smiling  gravely  and  rubbing 
his  palms,  as  if  washing  his  hands  of  everything. 

''Get  him  out  of  the  way  !  Quick  !"  called  Madge,  and  Wrex- 
ham blandly  steered  him  into  the  hall  library  to  sign  the  cer- 
tificate. 

"Great!" 

"Congratulations'." 

"A  long  life!" 

"And  a  happy  one  !" 
■  These  felicitations  came  from  the  on-lookers.     The  principals 
were  surveying  each  other  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Are  we  married  ?"  demanded  Jim. 

"  It  looks  like  it !     If  so,  why  f  exclaimed  Juliet. 

"Oh,  nonsense,  dear,"  murmured  Mrs.  Wrexham,  as  if  chid- 
ingly.  "You  are  carrying  too  far  this  pretext  of  unprepared- 
ness.     Look." 

She  touched  a  bell,  and  at  one  door  of  the  drawing-room 
appeared  Juliet's  stolid  maid,  booted  and  spurred  for  a  journey, 
and  burdened  ostentatiously  with  the  boots  and  spurs  of  her 
mistress,  while  at  the  opposite  door  appeared  Jim's  wooden- 
faced  valet  similarly  equi[)ped. 

The  helplessly  amazed  bride  and  groom  were  wrapped  and 
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coated  before  they  knew  it,  when  they  appeared  again  suitahly 
clothed  for  the  journey. 

'*  Where  are  we  supposed  to  be  going  ?"  demanded  Jim,  feeling 
that  this  practical  question  wouhi  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
foolish  business. 

"Tickets!"  said  Tommy,  stepping  respectfully  forward  and 
stuflBng  Jim's  pocket  with  all  necessary  transx:)ortatiou. 

'^  How  are  we  supposed  to  be  going — trunkless  ?"  flared  Juliet 
scathingly. 

"Checks,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wrexham,  presenting  Juliet  with 
the  brass  tags.     "Your  trunks  are  on  the  way." 

"Checks,  old  man,"  said  Wrexham,  reappearing  to  perform 
a  like  kindly  office  for  Jim. 

"Come,  Juliet,"  said  Jim,  furious  but  protectingly,  "  let  us 
leave  these— these — idiots  I  Cherokee  idiots  I"  He  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  began  to  lead  her  away. 

"A  pretty  wedding  I"   stormed  Juliet,  flashing  fire  at  Madge. 

"  I  did  my  best,''  admitted  Madge,  smirking  affectedly  around 
upon  her  decorations. 

"Another  minute  and  you'll  lose  your  train  I"  chorused  the 
assembly-,  and  under  an  avalanche  of  good-byes  the  still  protest- 
ing pair  were  swept  resistlessly  out  of  the  house  into  the  wait- 
ing carriage.     Kind  hands  even  slammed  the  door. 

"  I  compliment  you  I"  raved  Jim,  shaking  his  fist  at  his  new 
sister-in-law  out  of  the  carriage  window,  "but  there's  one  thing 
you  forgot  I" 

"What  ?"  cried  Madge  in  a  panic. 

"  Rice  I"  3^elled  Jim  triumphantly,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
safely  away. 

"He  scored  !"   whimpered  Madge,  horrified  at  her  oversight. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  sang  out  Tommy.  "I  filled  the  inside 
lining  of  his  overcoat  with  it,  punched  a  few  holes  careless  like 
in  the  hem,  and  he'll  percolate  grain  for  many  a  day.     Next  !'^ 

And  he  smiled  around  invitingly,  matrimonially,  upon  his 
delighted  listeners.  Elsie  Rosenberg. 

John  Newcome  began  life  with  "prospects."  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  inherited  the  larger  of  his  father's  two  farms 

and  a  sum  in   the  bank   which  for 
The  Mount  of  Vision     those  days  —  the   late   sixties  —  was 

accounted  quite  a  fortune.      It  was 
the  same  year  that  the  annual  fair  was  held  in  Dedham  and  all 
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Norfolk  t'ouiity  set  agog  by  the  news  that  Martin  Perkins,  the 
jichest  farmer  in  South  Natick,  had  entered  a  thoroughbred  at 
the  fair  races  and  tliat,  in  default  of  a  better  groom,  liis  daugli- 
tor  would  ride.  This  announcement  had  a  definite  effect  upon 
the  fair.  Never  before  liad  it  been  so  crowded.  The  youni^ 
men  in  particular  thronged  the  grounds  and  by  two  o'clock  the 
racing-tent  was  packed. 

John  Newcome  was  in  tlie  crowd.  He  had  reasons  of  his  own 
for  being  interested  in  the  races.  Indeed,  up  to  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Perkins  he  was  completely  occupied  with  observing  the 
paces  of  a  lank  chestnut  which  was  being  trotted  about  the  ring 
by  a  freckle-faced,  country  boy  who,  when  he  came  opposite 
Newcome,  drew  in  his  beast  and  touched  his  cap. 

*'Let  her  have  her  head,"  said  John.  "Don't  you  take  no 
care  of  her,  onl}^  keep  your  seat  and  guide  her  steady.  Shell 
know  how  to  make  her  own  pace." 

Then  there  rose  a  murmuring  among  the  crowd  which  swelled 
to  a  cheer  as  a  young  woman  on  a  tall  grey  came  riding  into  the 
course.  Diana  Elvira  Perkins  had  a  figure  and  carriage  which 
proved  her  worthj^  of  her  mythological  namesake.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  green  habit  and  the  hair  that  gleamed  under 
her  small  hat  was  undeniably  coppery.  She  rode  into  the  center 
of  th9  ring,  drew  in  her  horse,  and  sat  flicking  her  riding-stick 
carelessly  across  her  left  hand  while  her  eyes  moved  over  the 
crowd  in  the  seats.  By  this  time  John  Newcome  had  forgotten 
the  lank  chestnut.  Indeed  he  failed  to  be  reminded  that  Diana's 
interests  were  not  his  until  the  first  run  was  called. 

The  chestnut  and  the  grey  were  not  slow  in  proving  that  the 
issue  lay  between  them.  One  horse  after  another  dropped  out 
of  the  track  and,  amid  the  excited  cheering  of  the  crowd,  the 
country  boy  and  the  girl  in  green  rode  for  the  goal.  By  a  "des- 
perate reach  of  his  long  body  the  chestnut  came  in  a  length 
ahead.  But  John  Newcome  did  not  receive  the  winner's  cup 
with  half  the  victorious  grace  with  which  Diana  Elvira  tied  the 
knot  of  blue  ribbons  in  the  tall  grey's  mane. 

South  Natick  was  not  far  from  Dover  Hills,  and  John  New- 
come's  victory  at  the  county  races  turned  out  to  be  merely 
emblematic  of  a  further  conquest.  Before  this  eventful  year 
was  over,  Diana  Elvira  again  yielded  the  palm,  so  to  speak,  to 
John  Newcome. 
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Married  life  with  Diana  Elvira  was  not  so  impracticable  as 
some  individuals  had  been  inclined  to  predict.  Those  who  had 
been  sceptical  of  her  abilities  as  a  wife  and  housekeeper  —  and 
the  New  England  standard  in  these  accomplit^hments  is  high — 
were  agreeabl}^  surprised  to  find  that  Diana  could  sew  and  cook 
and  clean  as  well  as  she  could  carry  off  the  blue  ribbon  at  the 
county  fair.  Even  if  outsiders  had  not  found  her  satisfactory, 
John  could  not  have  devised  the  remotest  possible  reason  for 
regretting  his  choice  —  and  she,  in  her  turn,  seemed  to  find  John 
quite  sufficient. 

In  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  they  made  many  plans. 
Diana  Elvira  was  convinced  that  John  was  ambitious.  She 
believed  that  she  read  it  in  his  little,  round,  gvQy  eyes  which 
were  always  roving  restlessly  about,  and  in  the  tightly  drawn 
line  of  his  thin  lips.  She  told  him  as  much  quite  frankl}^  and 
furthermore  informed  him  what  these  ambitions  were.  The 
farm  should  be  worked  with  prudence  and  skill  until  the  small 
fortune  in  the  bank  should  be  doubled.  The  fields  should  prove 
richer  with  every  "laying  down."  Then  there  would  be  more 
and  better  fodder  with  the  result  that  they  could  keep  more 
cows  every  year.  They  were  near  the  Junction  depot  and  could 
no  doubt  send  the  milk  to  the  city.  Then,  the  farm-house 
should  be  improved,  new  floors  put  in,  and  the  water  brought 
down  in  pipes  from  the  spring.  They  could  keep  two  hired 
men,  even  out  of  haying  season.  And  their  children  should  go 
to  the  Center  School. 

John  agreed  that  he  had  all  these  aspirations  and  added  an- 
other means  of  prosperity  which  seemed  to  him  more  certain  of 
success  than  any  of  the  schemes  she  had  suggested.  He  won- 
dered that  with  her  keen  perception  she  should  have  overlooked 
it.  It  was  horse-trading.  To  this  Diana  Elvira  offered  no 
objections,  yet  she  did  not  encourage  it.  At  first  her  lack  of 
enthusiasm  served  somewhat  to  dampen  her  husband's  ardor, 
but  after  two  or  three  successful  deals,  just  for  experiment, 
John  decided  that  there  was  a  limit  to  a  woman's  business  abili- 
ties, even  though  she  be  as  clear-sighted  as  Diana.  If  one  could 
exchange  a  broken  carryall  for  a  horse  with  at  least  three  years 
of  hard  work  left  in  him,  one  was  certainly  profiting  by  the 
transaction. 

As  the  3^ears  went  by,  Diana  Elvira  settled  down  more  and 
more  into  the  uneventful,  yet  busy,  life  of  the  average  farmer's 
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wife.  Her  three  cliildren  were  all  boys.  Willis,  the  oldest, 
weQt  througii  biisiunss  coll(\i;o,  married,  and  lived  in  the  city. 
The  second  son  helped  on  the  farm.  The  youngest,  a  partly 
crippled  fellow  and  not  any  too  keen-witted,  showed  little  pros- 
pects of  ever  being  able  to  support  himself.  It  was  a  bitter 
drop  in  liis  father's  cup  that  Sydney  should  be  of  so  little  use. 
The  lightest  "choring"  was  indeed  all  that  he  could  do.  His 
mother  was  always  gentler  with  him  than  with  the  others,  but 
John  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  what  an  incompetent  fool 
he  was. 

Diana  Elvira  went  to  church  in  the  village,  and  while  the 
boys  were  small  they  went  with  her.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Ladies'  Social  Circle  and  an  authority  on  church  suppers.  When 
the  town  Woman's  Club  was  organized,  she  joined  that.  At 
this  period  it  is  noticeable  that  on  the  list  of  membership  she 
wrote  her  name  Anna  Newcome.  Socially  she  was  indispensa- 
ble. Her  perfect  serenity,  her  cordiality,  her  generosity  made 
her  invaluable. 

So  the  tide  of  Diana  Elvira's  existence  flowed  smoothly  on, 
while  the  three  boys  grew  to  inanhood,  and  John,  j'ear  by  year, 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  horse-trade. 
In  those  days  the  farm-yard  was  full  of  old  wagons  and  half 
worn-out  farming  implements,  and  in  the  pasture  gaunt,  sharp- 
ribbed  beasts  with  dejectedly  hanging  heads  and  lumpy  knees 
pulled  at  the  scanty  tufts  of  grass.  Traders  were  constantly 
coming  and  going  ;  or  John  himself  would  start  off  earlj'  in  the 
morning  in  a  second-hand  buggy  drawn  by  the  horse  that  had 
been  thrown  into  the  bargain,  leading  behind  one  or  two  others 
of  an  equally  enticing  type  to  spend  the  day  ''swappin'  bosses" 
in  some  other  town.  After  one  of  these  excursions  he  would  re- 
turn with  other  specimens  of  horse  flesh  invariably  less  hopeful 
than  those  that  he  had  bartered.  And  Diana  Elvira  never  de- 
murred. W^hether  she  knew  the  repute  in  which  John's  name 
was  held  throughout  the  neighboring  villages  and  towns  no  act 
of  hers  ever  betrayed.  Even  her  friends  who  most  sincerely 
believed  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to  open  Diana  Elvira's  eyes, 
could  not,  w^heu  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  summon  up  the 
courage  to  say  that  John  Newcome  stood  for  a  man  who  had 
squandered  a  fortune  and  degraded  himself  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  knew  him  by  his  shiftless,  good-for-nothing  dealings  and 
his  association   with   coarse  characters.      But   they   sighed  as 
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they  spoke  in  subdued  tones  to  one  another  of  "  poor,  dear 
Diana's  infatuation  for  that  miserable  man."  And  John  him- 
self ?  Why,  he  was  satisfied  and  went  on  pursuing  his  own  path. 

One  spring  evening  John  had  a  visitor  who  shambled  into  the 
yard  and  explained  that  he  had  walked  over  from  East  Walpole, 
a  town  some  ten  miles  away. 

''What  d'ye  want  ?"  asked  John,  glancing  the  stranger  over 
suspiciously. 

^'  I  heerd  jq'yq  got  bosses  to  swap."     "What'll  ye  take  ?" 

John  thrust  forward  a  foot  in  a  loose,  threadbare  carpet- 
slipper,  rolled  out  his  lower  lip,  stuck  his  thumbs  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  vest  and,  after  a  moment's  meditation  asked, 
^^WhaVllyegiveme?" 

His  customer  laughed  uneasily. 

'^I  can't  give  yd  much,"  he  began,  "but  before  I  make  no 
offer  I'd  like  to  see  the  boss." 

John  took  the  man's  measure  again,  his  keen,  cold  little  eyes 
travelling  from  the  top  of  his  dilapidated  cap  to  the  tip  of  his 
ragged  shoes.  Then  he  shuffled  across  to  the  barn,  the  slippers 
flapping,  and  his  customer  followed.  As  they  entered,  three 
emaciated  specimens  of  the  equine  type  stretched  out  their 
necks  toward  them.  John  Newcome  seized  the  nearest  by  the 
forelock  and  forced  open  its  mouth  with  the  air  of  an  expert. 

"  See,"  he  said,  ''  she  ain't  past  her  prime  yet." 

But  he  let  the  horse's  jaws  come  together  again  before  the 
other  man  had  a  chance  to  verify  the  statement  by  making  any 
personal  observation.  John  went  into  the  stall  and  the  man 
stood  in  the  entrance. 

"All  saound,"  said  the  horse-trader,  running  his  hands  up 
and  down  the  animal's  legs.  "  Saound  to  the  marrer.  Lots  o' 
wuk  in  her  yet.     Want  her  for  farming  ?  " 

"  iSr — naw  I  "  drawled  the  man,  "  what'll  ye  take  ?  " 

Again  John  looked  at  his  companion  suspiciously. 

•'  I  ca'calate,"  he  began  slowly,  "  that  you  ain't  got  no  securi- 
ties on  your  person — an'  if  you  ain't  a  reliable  party  —  " 

"  I  guess  she's  a  little  too  high  for  me,"  said  the  man,  with 
another  uneasy  laugh.  ''You  wa'nt  ca'culatin*  to  sell  them  other 
two,  was  ye  ?  " 

"  The  black's  wuth  something,"  said  John.  "'  I'd  take  a  clean 
seventv  for  him."  t 
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*'Too  nuicli  for  a  poor  man,"  re})lio<l  the  otlie^r,  slirn<;^ing  liis 
shoulders.  "The  white  ain't  so  fat.  He  hadn't  ought'r  last 
tnucli  nioro'n  through  the  sunmu^r.     What'd  ye  take  for  hiin?" 

**  I  dun'no  as  I've  set  a  })ri('e  on  him,''  hegan  Jolm. 

*'What'd  you  swap  him  for,  then  ?  " 

John  di'ew  down  liis  mouth  at  the  corners  and  surveyed  the 
white  horse  tlirougli  half-closed  lids. 

"  There's  go  left  in  him  yet,"  he  said,  "but  he'll  get  used  up 
quick.     Got  a  caow  ?  " 

*'Naw,''  said  the  man. 

"A  waggin  ?" 

"A  hay  waggin,"  he  answered  eagerly. 

John  glanced  out  of  the  door  around  the  barnyard. 

''Got  enough  of  them,"  he  said  briefly.     ''Anything  else  ?" 

The  man  appeared  to  reflect.  At  last  he  asked,  "You  wouldn't 
take  nothin'  in  the  way  of  furniture,  I  don't  s'pose  ?" 

*' I  dunno's  I  wouldn't." 

"See  here,  mister,"  burst  out  the  stranger  suddenly,  "you'll 
think  me  durned  foolish  to  tell  ye,  but  the  facts  is,  I  don't  want 
that  hoss  for  myself  at  all.  I  want  it  for  my  darter,  Minnie. 
She's  all  for  ?choolin',  an'  this  winter  she  fell  on  the  ice  an' 
broke  her  leg.  It's  mended  now,  but  she  can't  walk  fur  an'  it's 
three  mile  to  the  school-house.  She  graduates  come  June,  only 
now  she  ain't  no  way  to  get  to  school— an'  her  heart's  jest  set 
on  finishin'.  She's  the  smartest  gal  in  her  class — an'  we  ain't 
never  hed  a  hoss  sence  we  come  to  East  Walpole,  an'  there  ain't 
no  neighbors  near  to  'comodate  us — an'  I  promised  Minnie  I'd 
-do  what  I  could." 

He  stopped,  then  added,  earnestly,  "I'd  bring  'round  the  hay- 
rick—or the  furniture  —  or  the  hayrick  full  o'  furniture,  to- 
morrer." 

"  I  guess  I  don't  want  none  o'  yer  furniture,"  said  John,  more 
slowly  and  suspiciously  than  before."  "I  guess  I  won't  close 
the  bargain.  I  ain't  fur  sellin'  the  hoss,  for  the  present,  't  any 
rate.     And  I've  got  plenty  o'  hayricks." 

He  shuffled  past  his  companion,  across  the  yard,  and  into  the 
house.  There  he  watched  from  a  window  until  his  visitor  was 
safely  out  of  sight  down  the  road. 

Spring  had  been  late  that  year,  but  Diana  Elvira  could  not 
wait  until  warmer  weather  to  begin  her  regular  siege  of  house- 
cleaning.     The  result  was  that  because  of  constant  running  in 
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and  out  of  doors,  bareheaded,  in  the  raw  March  wind,  Diana 
Elvira  took  a  severe  cold  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  and  have  the  doctor.  In  three 
days  after  this  happened  it  was  generally  known  that  Diana 
Newcome  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  Many  people  came  to  make 
inquiries.  John  Newcome  met  and  dealt  with  them  all  as  un- 
compromisingly as  he  had  dealt  with  the  man  from  East 
Walpole. 

At  last  came  a  night  when  the  doctor  did  not  leave  the  house. 
John  Newcome,  sitting  in  the  dark  down-stairs,  listened  to  his 
footfalls  in  the  room  above.  At  about  midnight  the  call  that 
he  had  been  waiting  for  came.  The  doctor  came  down  to  him 
and  said  simply  : 

"  Go  to  her,  she  wants  you." 

Up-stairs,  just  outside  her  door,  John  stumbled  over  some- 
thing lying  on  the  hall  floor. 

"  Dad  !"  whispered  a  frightened,  imploring  voice. 

**You,  Syd  !"  said  the  father.     '*  Come  in.     Yes,  come  in." 

They  went  in  together.  Sydney  flung  himself  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  John  went  to  the  side  on  which  his  wife  was 
lying,  and  dropping  onto  his  knees,  threw  his  arms  across  her. 

^'  Diana  Elvira  I"  he  moaned.     ''  Diana  Elvira  !" 

*'Yes,  John." 

"You  wanted  me?" 

"Yes,  John." 

"You  ain't  been  happy.  I  never  made  you  happy.  I  took 
you  an'  I  never  did  the  things  you  had  your  heart  set  on.  I 
never  put  in  them  new  floors,  nor  brought  the  water  down  from 
the  spring,  nor  improved  the  farm.  I  never  sent  Syd  to  the 
Center  School.  I  never  went  to  meetin'  nor  the  church  suppers. 
I  never  done  nothin'  but  swap  bosses,  swap  bosses,  and  the 
place's  gone  to  rack,  an'  you've  got  to  die  disappointed  !  Oh, 
Diana  Elvira  !" 

He  threw  his  arms  across  her  again,  and  lay  with  his  face 
buried,  his  body  heaving. 

"John,  dear!" 

"Diana  I" 

"  I  ain't  disappointed."  Her  breathing  became  difficult.  "I 
— couldn't  be — disappointed." 

He  raised  his  head*,  relieving  her  of  the  burden  of  his  arms. 
His  thin  lips  were  quivering  beyond  all  control,  his  features 
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drawn  witli   \r.un  bovond   recognition.      Tho   next   monicnt  lio 
was  stooping  to  catcli  her  wliispci-ed  words. 

'*I  have  "been — very  ha})i)y— Jolm.  I  know— that — you — 
love  me." 

Day  showed  gray  and  cold  in  the  east  wlien  Jc>]in  Newcome 
arose,  stiff  and  benumbed  from  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  and 
left  the  silent  room. 

Sydney  liad  stolen  down-stairs  nearly  an  hour  before,  and 
prompted  half  by  instinct,  half  by  memory,  had  fastened  a 
black  ribbon  to  the  door-post.  The  man  in  the  wagon  which 
came  rattling  into  the  yard  reined  in  his  horse  with  a  blank 
look  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  John  Newcome,  familiar  in 
shirt-sleeves  and  carpet-slippers,  standing  motionless  in  the 
open  doorway,  the  black  streamer  fluttering  at  his  side. 

^'Yer  parden,"  he  muttered,  "I  hadn't  heerd — " 

John  met  his  gaze  dully.  Then  he  raised  his  hand.  "Wait,'' 
he  said,  "ain't  you  from  East  Walpole  ?" 

"Yaas,"  said  the  man,  staring.  John  knew  as  well  as  he  did 
that  he  had  lived  in  East  Walpole  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

"Do  you  know  a  feller  there  who  has  a  gal  named  Minnie 
who  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke  her  leg  ?" 

The  man,  still  staring,  nodded. 

"  Goin' right  home  ?" 

Again  the  man  nodded. 

John  shufiled  across  to  the  barn.  The  man  waited.  Presently 
he  reappeared,  leading  the  black  horse.  He  came  up  to  the 
wagon  and  put  the  halter  into  the  astonished  farmer's  hand. 

"I  want  you  to  take  this  boss  to  him,"  he  said.  "And  tell 
him  there  ain't  no  seventy  dolUirs  about  it,  no,  nor  no  hay-rick, 
nor  furniture,  nor  nothin'.     The  boss's  his.     That's  all."' 

It  occurred  to  the  man  in  the  wagon  that  his  wife's  death 
must  have  turned  John  Newcome's  head.  However,  he  said 
nothing,  only  hehl  the  black  horse  by  the  halter  and  drove  off 
down  the  road.  John  stood  looking  after  him  until  he  was  out 
of  sight.     Then  he  went  to  harness  up  to  go  to  the  village. 

Marion  Savage. 


EDITORIAL 

Winter  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing.  Otherwise  it  would  not 
have  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  plan  of  a  beneficent,  all-fore- 
seeing Providence.  It  offers  pleasant  contrast  and  variety ;  it 
lends  itself  prettily  in  the  hands  of  the  nature  poet  to  symbols 
of  renunciation,  despair,  and  death ;  it  brings  sleighing,  skat- 
ing, skeeing  and  holidays,  yet  all  this,  and  whatever  else  can 
be  urged  in  its  favor,  scarce  reconciles  the  student  to  its  advent 
here,  at  least  not  if  she  has  lived  in  the  Tyler  or  Haven  House 
and  has  survived  a  winter's  experience  with  college  paths ! 

Be  we  never  so  athletic,  we  cannot,  in  rejoicing  in  the  bracing 
air  and  tingling  glow,  be  entirely  oblivious  of  the  cold,  wintry 
stream  inundating  our  ankles,  nor  in  feasting  our  aesthetic 
sense  upon  exquisitely  silhouetted  trees  and  sparkling  snow 
fields  can  we  ignore  the  treacherous  sheet  of  ice  beneath  our 
feet, — or  if  we  do  ignore  it,  we  are  apt  to  have  it  obtruded  pain- 
fully, harshly  upon  us.  ''Better  a  slip  of  foot  than  of  tongue", 
says  Poor  Richard,  but  ah,  consider  the  slip  of  tongue  that 
a  slip  of  foot  engenders  I 

Taking  the  matter  seriously — and  it  is  a  serious  matter  indeed 
— the  college  paths  in  winter  are  more  of  a  menace  than  a 
means.  They  are  not  cleared  quickly  enough  after  a  fall  of 
snow,  and  they  are  not  cleared  broadly  enough,  for  when  a  thaw 
occurs  the  narrow  passage  way  becomes  a  rushing  torrent 
between  the  great  snow  drifts  on  either  side.  Last  winter  saw 
solitary  students  —  brave  young  volunteers  —  digging  little 
trenches  to  drain  the  paths,  or  applying  sand  or  planks  where 
the  occasion  required. 

Undoubtedly  last  winter  was  unusually  severe,  but  New 
England  winters  are  proverbially  trying,  and  considering  the 
amount  of  discomfort  and  cold  caused  by  wet  shoes  and  damp 
skirts,  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  authority 
to  these  conditions,  and  beg  more  activity  in  behalf  of  paths  of 
less  resistance. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story, 
and  where  is  such  a  truth  more  poignantly  realized  than  in  the 
consideration  of  home  letters  ?  Many  are  the  plaints  (some 
recorded  in  this  Monthly)  that  arise  in  the  outraged  hearts  of 
the  college  when  our  inconsiderate  families  fail  to  understand 
the  lines  of  the  pictui-e  as  we  sketch  it  for  them.  Various  have 
been  the  methods  adopted  by  distracted  daughters  when  the 
time  arrived  that  they  ''really  must  write."  To  enliven  the 
family  b\^  a  dashing  account  of  a  whirlwind  of  fun  ;  to  win 
their  approval  with  gloomy  tales  of  work,  and  a  long  list  of 
reference  books  ;  to  harrow  soft  hearts  by  the  hours  spent  out 
in  snow-storms,  or  the  bruises  of  basket-ball  —  these  are  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  college  is  represented  at  home. 
Imagine  the  state  of  the  bewildered  parent,  who,  knowing  but 
little  of  our  life  here,  receives  these  epistles,  these  flash-light 
pictures — often  as  in  flash-light,  with  the  features  perverted 
beyond  recognition.  The  dazed  family  entertain  queer  ideas  ; 
and  these  become  still  more  prejudiced  when  the  days  here  spin 
along  too  rapidly  for  letter-writing  and  every  rushing  moment 
sees  the  task  postponed.  They  receive  the  most  empty  scrib- 
bles as  due  apology,  and  at  last  patiently  urge  a  number  of 
type-written  slips  as  a  convenience.  "Awfully  busy.  Snowed 
to-day  !  Shall  write  as  soon  as  I  get  a  breathing  space."  Some- 
thing on  this  style,  they  suggest,  might  serve. 

The  conception  of  college  that  grows  up  at  home,  and  in 
every  home,  is  very  often  a  surprise  to  us  ;  for  it  is  from  these 
letters  that  a  great  part  of  its  reputation  is  built  up.  News  of 
the  life  here  departs  weekly  to  distant  places,  and  from  our 
own  descriptions  the  public  gets  that  vague  yet  decided  impres- 
sion that  marks  the  character  of  a  communit5^  Let  any  one 
notice  with  what  zest  the  newspapers  seize  upon  rumor  or  gossip 
and  twist  it  into  a  sneer  at  the  college,  and  then  let  her  realize, 
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if  she  love  her  Alma  Mater,  that  its  reputation  is  in  her  hands. 
Let  her  spare  her  friends  some  of  those  vivid  "  jests  *';  for,  at 
vacation  time,  some  of  their  interpretations  will  distract  her, 
and,  to  her  dismay,  ridiculous  impossibilities  will  cling 

"  Photographicallj"  lined 
On  the  tablets  of  their  mind 
When  a  yesterday  has  faded  from  its  page." 

Let  them  have  no  visions  of  their  friend,  supporting  the  faint- 
ing form  of  a  classmate,  whom  a  hysterical  host  of  girls  are 
covering  with  gold  pins,  while  the  president  of  the  class 
showers  American  Beauties  upon  her.  Nor  need  they  imagine 
the  whole  body  of  the  students,  rushing  swiftly  to  destruction, 
on  tea-trays,  down  the  broad  slope  of  an  icy  hill.  Nor  yet  need 
their  hearts  be  wrung  for  the  victim  of  papers,  spending  icy 
hours  of  dawn  before  the  library  door,  waiting,  in  a  line  of  fifty 
girls,  for  one  moth-eaten  reference  book.  The  letters— all  the 
letters — should  be  sound  and  wholesome,  as  the  college  is,  and 
convey  the  atmosphere  of  its  normal,  sensible,  pleasant  life, 
wherever  they  may  find  their  way. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  November  14,  "  Letty.^'  It  seems 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Pinero's  cleverness  and  the  art  of  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  and  his  company  should  have  been  devoted  to  producing 
a  play  of  this  character.  The  stage  has  undoubtedly  a  wide 
opportunity  for  moral  instruction,  but  the  morality  of  '^Letty'*^ 
is  not  wholesome,  and  experience  has  shown  that  for  one 
thoughtful  observer,  such  a  presentation  attracts  a  thousand 
curious,  unthinking,  and  unbalanced.  The  most  valuable  con- 
tribution was  Julie  Opp's  interpretation  of  Hilda  Gunning. 

M.  W.  H. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  November  23,  *' Parsifal.'^  There 
are  those  who  went  to  see  this  opera  with  high  expectations, 
those  who  went  doubtfully,  and  those  who  did  not  go  at  all.  ,|| 
The  last  class  missed  a  pleasure  great  as  any  that  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  a  production  decidedly  artistic  and  worth 
while.  Through  pictures  of  bewildering  beauty  and  high 
solemnity,  through  overwhelming  harmony  of  sound  the  mes- 
sage of  * 'Parsifal"  is  conveyed  to  the  audience.  Scenes  of  exqui- 
site color  and  motion  charm  us — the  red  of  swinging  copes,  the- 
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airy  ^raco  and  rainbow  l)li'ii(lin.i;s  of  tliu  llowcr-inaidons,  tlie 
siuUleii  chaii.y:e  from  luxuriant  i^ardons  to  the  cold,  grey,  traiis- 
forinatiou  of  tlioir  ruin.  Tlirough  it  jill  runs  the  melody  of 
song— the  swelling  chorus,  the  high,  sweet  notes  of  Knndry 
and  the  deep  lamenting  of  the  king.  There  were  few  points 
that  marred  the  completeness  of  the  performance,  tliongh  the 
moving  scenery  might  have  been  more  satisfactory,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  singing.  When  the  curtain  fell  upon  that  last  im- 
pressive scene,  where  the  grail  is  burning  crimson  above  the  bent 
beads  of  the  knights  and  the  dove  flutters  in  the  glory  above 
the  Guileless  Fool,  the  hush  of  the  audience  showed  that  an 
opera  in  English  could  be  a  great  success. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  November  7,  *'  Ivan  the  Terrible." 
The  play  is  one  of  those  presentations  of  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  "the  least  said  the  best  for  all  concerned." 
We  have  heard  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  and  art  for  the  sake 
of  many  other  ideals,  personal,  individual  or  abstract,  but 
the  latest  version  of  that  hacknej^ed  phrase  seems  to  be  "art 
for  Mansfield's  sake."— The  play  itself  is  inexcusable.  There  is 
absolutely  no  unity,  very  little  plot  and  less  dramatic  effect. 
The  ordinary  mind— the  feminine  mind  at  least — rather  enjoys 
being  pleasantly  harrowed  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  charm 
potent  enough  to  hold  a  normal,  long-suffering  audience  for 
thfee  tedious  hours  of  unmitigated  boredom,  save  the  magic 
name  of  Mansfield.  The  cast  was  the  characteristic  Mansfield 
support — mediocre.  But  certain  it  is  that  there  is  but  one  word 
that  characterizes  both  the  acting  and  the  interpretation  of 
Mansfield  himself,  and  that  word  is  superb. 


L.  A.  T. 


Twilight 

Gray  twilight,  faintly  blinking  stars, 
The  lingering  hnsh  of  early  spring, 

And  low  behind  the  bare  tree-trunks 
A  young  moon,  palely  glimmering. 

Slim,  budding  birches  droop  their  boughs 

In  network  o'er  the  dusky  lane, 
The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  breath 

Of  fresh  turned  furrows  drenched  with  rain. 
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From  drowsy  homesteads  huddled  close, 
Thin  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  upward  stray, 

Anp  o'er  the  fields  i  s  borne  the  sound 
Of  children's  laughter,  far  away. 

With  day  my  burning  passions  fade 
And  like  dim  spectres  soft  depart, 

And  peace  is  o'er  the  land,  and  peace 
Gray-robed,  clear-eyed,  is  in  my  heart. 


My  longings  vaster,  vaguer  grow. 

Till  night  my  soul's  fast  gate  unbars. 
And  prayers,  like  fair  white  flowers  unfold 

Their  opening  fragrance  to  the  stars. 

Vassav  Miscellany. 


ALUMNAi   DEPARTMENT 

The  following  three  articles  were  contributed  by  the  Chicago  Association. 

•*No  more  worlds  to  conquer!"  is  apt  to  be  our  plaint  in  these  days  of 

travel  classes,  and  guide-books  and  illustrated  magazines,  but  yet  now  and 

then  one   has  the    exquisite  delight  of  finding  a  spot  not 

Bordighera  charted  upon  his  map  of  '' places-to-see.'"  And  what  is  so 
rare  as  the  pleasure  of  discovery !  It  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  that  some  one  has  probably  played  Lief  Ericson  to  yonr  Cabot  or 
Columbus  long  ago.  This  is  partial  explanation  of  why  Bordighera  is  for 
me  a  name  to  conjure  with.  I  discovered  it,  and  then  I  found  that  it  had 
other  magic  properties  to  strengthen  the  charm. 

When  London  settlements  and  charitable  institutions  grew  too  grey  and 
dismal  to  be  visited  and  the  classic  halls  of  the  Sorbonne  were  ''bitter  chill" 
we  turned  toward  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  three  half- whimsi- 
cal considerations  to  guide  our  choice  of  locations;  the  desire  to  escape  from 
the  fashionable  parades  of  the  Riviera,  to  be  across  the  Italian  frontier  that 
there  might  be  -"no  more  rivers"  of  custom  "to  cross,"  and  to  be  near  a 
library  of  which  Baedecker  spoke  well.  Bordighera  met  the  conditions.  In 
the  spirit  of  dear  Isaac  Newton  I  say  soberly  at  the  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  than  half  a  year,  "  Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a 
more  delightful  place,  but  doubtless  he  never  did."  Descriptions  are 
under  the  ban  to-day,  but  let  me  give  some  items  from  which  a  picture  might 
be  drawn. 

The  coast  called  the  Riviera  is  a  series  of  ampitheaters  separated  by  the 
long  hills  that  push  out  rocky  capes  into  the  sea.  The  new  towns  are  in  the 
sheltered  curves  ;  the  old,  on  the  points.  Old  Bordighera.  a  quaint  cluster  of 
tall,  plastered  houses  connected  with  arches  to  give  strength  in  time  of  earth- 
quakes, with  dusky  streets,  a  tall  campanile  and  much  color  fading  on  its 
walls,  lies  piled  high  up  above  Cap  Ampeglio,  named  from  the  patron  saint. 
Below,  on  the  rocks,  is  his  chapel,  on  the  supposed  site  of  his  forge.  The  new 
town  stretches  along  the  shore  and  up  the  gentle  slopes  of  hills,  set  in  gar- 
dens of  palms  and  olives  and  flowers.  The  nearest  hills  are  covered  with 
olives  and  roses  on  terraces  ;  those  above  show  the  brighter  green  of  pines, 
and  over  all,  seen  through  winding  valleys  or  over  the  shoulders  of  hills,  are 
the  snow-covered  Alps.  Such  a  combination  of  the  Orient,  the  far  South,  the 
sea  and  the  snow  hills  is  surely  not  often  found. 

Looking  down  from  the  upper  street,  part  way  up  the  first  hills,  one  sees  a 
forest  of  palms.  There  are  said  to  be  more  palms  here  than  in  all  Palestine, 
and  Europe  draws  hence  its  supply  for  Palm  Sunday.      The  story  goes  that 
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for  five  hundred  years  one  family  has  had  the  privilege  of  sending  palms  for 
the  Papal  chapel  on  that  day.  When  the  obeli>k  was  being  raised  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  engineer  in  charge  was  so  fearful  of  accident  that  the  Pope 
proclaimed  the  death  penalt}"  on  anyone  in  the  vast  crowd  who  should  speak 
aloud.  Just  as  the  huge  stone  was  being  lifted  into  place  the  ropes  suddenly 
began  to  sag,  threatening  disaster.  "Wet  the  ropes!"  cried  a  voice,  and  the 
quick  suggestion  was  successfullj^  acted  upon.  "The  man  who  dared"  is 
said  to  have  been  a  sailor  from  Bordighera,  who,  when  the  Pope  deigned  to 
pardon  him,  and  also,  in  royal  fashion,  promised  to  grant  any  wish,  asked 
this  privilege  of  furnishing  palms. 

With  the  palms  there  are  eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees,  figs  and  oranges  and 
lemons,  as  well  as  many  strangers,  and  there  are  acres  of  flowers.  Roses, 
carnations,  narcissus  and  stock  are  raised  for  market.  Shrubs  blossom 
everywhere,  and  there  is  always  the  perfume  of  violets  in  the  air.  Helio- 
trope grows  higher  than  one's  head  and  geraniums  hang  over  walls  or  climb 
roofs  with  perfect  indifference  to  direction. 

Then  there  are  the  groves  of  gray,  gnarled  olive  trees,  alw^ays  full  of  mys- 
tery and  fascination.  The  pink-tipped  daisies  blossom  there  all  winter  and 
by  February  the  big  scarlet  anemonies  have  come,  together  with  narcissus 
and  sweet  wild  violets. 

From  the  groves  one  looks  down  upon  the  sea.  as  changeable  and  irides- 
cent as  Lake  Lucerne,  and  to  the  west  is  a  wide  view  of  a  fine  line  of  purple 
hills  that  lies  back  of  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  a  lower  ridge  behind  Nice, 
and  far,  far  off  a  faint  blue  curve  that  stretches  toward  Marseilles.  If  one's 
heart  is  always  torn  in  twain  when  forced  to  choose  between  mountains  and 
sea.  this  is  a  place  for  satisfaction. 

One  need  not,  however,  live  by  scenery  alone.  There  is  much  curious  his- 
tory, both  social  and  political,  connected  with  the  old  towns  near  by,  Sasso, 
Borghetto.  Apricale,  Vallecrosia  and  the  rest.  These  •"  rock  villages"  date 
back  in  some  cases  to  Roman  times,  in  most  for  at  least  five  or  six  or  eight 
hundred  years.  It  was  the  pleasant  pastime  of  pirates  to  raid  the  coasts  and 
the  villages,  so  the  towns  were  put  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  well 
walled  and  further  guarded  by  the  so-called  "Saracen"  towers  that  still 
stand  in  conspicuous  places.  Often  the  way  to  a  town  is  but  a  rocky  mule 
trail  over  the  hill,  and  the  entrance  is  as  the  door  to  a  castle.  The  town 
wall  is  also  the  outer  wall  of  many  dwellings,  while  the  streets  are  but 
arched  passage  ways  and  the  piazza  a  court  yard.  As  ground  space  was 
precious,  the  mules  and  chickens  were  kept  on  the  first  floor,  the  food  sup- 
plies on  the  second  and  the  people  went  up  to  the  top,  gaining  thus  some 
advantages  of  light  and  air. 

Some  of  the  towns  formed  a  league  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  town 
records  afford  much  curious  and  diverting  information  to  the  student  of 
social  and  economic  history  as  well  as  local  government.  Each  town  had  its 
common  bakery,  generally  a  common  mill,  and  many  practical  problems 
arose  regarding  their  management  as  well  as  the  disposal  of  crops,  and  in  the 
case  of  towns  near  the  sea,  of  fish.  A  good  deal  of  democratic  government 
was  evolved  here  that  is  worth  notice  even  if  the  communities  were  very 
small. 
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If  one  leans  to  ethnolog:y  and  philolop:y,  here  is  a  good  and  almost  nnworked 
field  for  study.  The  Teutonic  inheritance  of  the  i)eoj)le  shows  in  hair  and 
eyes  and  skin,  and  the  Ligurian  character  seems  as  marked  with  peculiari- 
ties as  the  dialect.     Both  wait  the  scientific  student. 

Tlie  Riviera  has  had  its  romances.  Ruffini  makes  Bordij^hera  tlie  scene  of 
his  fine  novel,  "  Dr.  Antonio",  and  links  its  beauty  with  a  dark  bit  of  modem 
Italian  history.  His  word  pictures  are  very  true,  yet  they  leave  room  for  the 
artist  with  brush  and  canvas.  Such  a  one  could  have  done  justice  to  a 
characteristic  scene  on  the  shore  one  f?ray,  windy  afternoon.  A  crowd  of 
visitors  and  village  folk  stood  watchin*^  the  fishermen  draw  in  their  net.  A 
heavy  sea  was  plunging  in  ;  ten  or  a  dozen  men  must  pull  on  each  rope  ;  men 
in  orange  and  jl^llow  oilskins,  with  trousers  rolled  up  over  their  brown  legs, 
blue  shirts  on  and  colored  hats.  There  was  a  long,  hard  pull  as  the  great 
brown  net  came  slowly  nearer  and  nearer  ;  then  after  all  the  strain  the 
patient  fishers  drew  out — a  bushel  or  so  of  tiny,  transparent  "  guancetti ",  no 
bigger  than  white  bait ! 

Hannah  Belle  Clark  '87. 

She  was  a  bewildered  little  old  woman,  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  as  she 
sat  alone  in  the  long,  narrow,  dimly  lighted  lodge  hall,  which  served  as  a 

meeting  place  for   Local  of 

The  True  Story  of  Kjerstine  Hedin    the  Hand  Sewers'  Protective  Union. 

She  had  walked  what  seemed  to  her 
endless  miles,  and  had  felt  her  heart  sink  lower  with  every  step.  The  ill- 
kept  streets,  lined  with  grimy,  neglected-looking  houses,  the  clanging  and 
clattering  street-cars  which  ten-ified  her  anew  at  every  encounter,  the  dirty, 
boisterous  children  who  jostled  her  on  the  side-walk — all  these  things  had 
dazed  and  disheartened  her  for  weeks,  so  different  they  were  from  her  dreams 
of  a  beautiful  city,  in  a  wonderful  new  land.  Such  beautiful  dreams  they 
had  been !  so  cruel  the  awakening  that  she  could  hardly  believe  it  true. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  this  must  be  the  dream,  this  poverty  and  grime 
and  squalor  all  about  her,  and,  worst  of  all,  hardest  to  believe,  the  pain  and 
fear  which  benumbed  all  her  senses.  As  she  shut  her  eyes  now  in  a  momen- 
tary surrender  to  fatigue,  she  longed  desperately  that  they  might  open  upon 
the  familiar  sights  of  her  beloved  Sweden,  that  this  might  prove  indeed  all  a 
part  of  a  hideous  nightmare.  Or  if  they  were  never  to  open  again,  perhaps 
that  might  be  best  of  all. 

The  silent  figures  which  from  time  to  time  glided  in  to  take  their  places 
here  and  there  against  the  wall,  wore  an  air  of  patient  or  stolid  resignation 
to  some  inevitable  burden.  If  they  spoke,  it  was  in  subdued  tones  ;  for  the 
most  part,  they  sat  motionless,  with  folded  hands  and  indifferent  gaze.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  little  ripple  of  life,  as  some  younger  member  entered 
with  the  air  of  the  noisy  street  still  about  her. 

Our  Jittle  old  woman  scrutinized  with  eager,  apprehensive  gaze,  the  face 
of  each  new-comer.  Most  of  them  were  like  herself,  old  and  sad  and  poor. 
But  though  they  wore  the  look  of  her  own  sturdy  northern  race,  there  was 
not  one  that  she  had  ever  seen  before.  She  was  alone  among  strangers.  If 
Hulda  could  only  have  stayed  I  her  daughter  Hulda,  who  had  piloted  her 
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along  the  noisy  streets,  and  up  the  long,  dark  stairway  that  reeked  with  stale 
odors  from  the  saloon  below.  But  Hulda  had  not  dared  to  stay  ;  she  must 
hurry  back  lest  Nels  by  some  chance  come  home  earlier  than  usual,  and  greet 
her  with  a  scolding.     Nels  was  so  hard. 

Poor  Hulda  I  The  little  old  mother  must  strive  to  choke  back  the  tears,  as 
she  remembered  the  pretty  young  daughter  who,  ten  years  ago,  had  left  the 
little  Swedish  cottage  for  America.  Ten  long  years  they  had  been,  but 
brightened  now  and  then  by  letters,  gifts,  sums  of  money  which  to  the  little 
old  mother  seemed  princely,  photographs  of  Hulda  in  wonderful  American 
hats,  then  at  last  Hulda  herself,  prettier  than  ever,  and  clothes  like  a  fine 
lady,  and  happy  with  a  great  secret.  She  was  to  be  married,  and  live  at  her 
ease,  and  some  day  the  little  mother  was  to  cross  the  ocean  and  be  taken  care 
of  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  Would  she  come  now?  No?  Then  there  should 
be  money  put  into  the  bank  against  the  day  when  she  should  be  tired  of 
living  alone. 

Her  neighbors  thought  her  foolish  to  delay.  With  the  money  at  hand  for 
the  journey,  and  with  such  good  fortune  awaiting  her  on  the  other  side,  why 
should  she  longer  struggle  on  alone?  But  her  garden  and  her  pigs  and 
chickens  were  enough  for  her,  she  argued,  as  long  as  she  kept  her  strength. 
Time  enough  for  America  when  the  rheumatism  should  come,  or  her  crops 
fail.  Until  then,  the  young  people  were  better  off  without  her.  So  she 
packed  for  Hulda  the  little  store  of  linen  which  had  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating for  years,  bade  her  a  cheerful  good-bye,  and  faced  the  long  winter 
with  a  new  sense  of  security  and  protection.     Little  fear  now  for  her  future  ! 

By  and  by  there  came  a  new  photograph,  Hulda  resplendant  in  white  gown 
and  veil  and  wedding  wreath,  Nels  very  stiff  and  awkward  and  a  trifle  surly, 
as  if  posing  in  festive  attire  were  not  altogether  to  his  taste.  And  in  another 
year,  behold,  the  most  marvelous  photograph  of  all,  in  which  a  pair  of  great 
eyes  and  the  suggestion  of  a  chin  surmounted  a  mass  of  snowy  draperies.  On 
the  back  of  the  card  was  written,  "  Little  Kjerstine,  aged  three  months.  For 
Grandmother."  "  Grandmother"  laughed  and  cried,  and  from  that  day  felt 
baby  hands  tugging  surely,  surely,  at  the  very  roots  of  her  life.  Deep  as 
those  roots  lay  buried  in  Swedish  soil,  she  knew  that  in  the  end  they  must 
yield,  and  the  old  tree  put  forth  its  last  leaves  beneath  a  foreign  sky.  Some 
day  she  must  go,  but  not  yet,  not  yet ! 

The  day  was  not  so  far,  for  her  longing  grew  apace.  Hulda' s  letters, 
though  aft'ectionate  as  ever,  were  not  half  frequent  enough,  not  a  thousandth 
part  long  enough,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  grandmother.  Therefore, 
when  sundry  twinges  in  her  joints  betokened  that  a  long-dreaded  enemy  was 
upon  her,  when,  moreover,  the  landlord  announced  that  he  had  other  uses 
for  her  bit  of  garden,  there  was  much  solace  in  the  snug  bank  account  which 
meant  a  ticket  to  Chicago.  It  was  easier  than  she  had  dreamed  it  could  be 
to  turn  her  back  upon  the  old  home.  Hulda  had  always  been  such  a  good 
daughter.  And  the  darling  baby,  how  it  would  repay  grandmother  for  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  !  Thus,  with  a  long-lost  sense  of  youth  and  adven- 
ture, Kjerstine  Hedin,  aged  sixty,  set  out  for  a  new  home  and  a  new  life. 

That  had  been  months  ago,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  meantime 
she  hardly  dared  to  think.  If  she  had  only  known,  if  she  had  only  stayed 
among  her  own  people— 
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A  friendly  hand  njH)n  her  shoulder  brought  her  back  from  her  dreaming. 
A  pair  of  kind  eyes  looked  down  into  hers  and  the  Rpeech  of  her  native  laiul 
fell  upon  her  ears. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  It  will  be  all  right,  only  keep  up  your 
courage." 

It  was  the  country-woman  who.  according  to  Hulda.  posses.sed  a  strange 
power  over  this  dread  something  called  the  Union,  and  had  ijnmiised  to  "  do 
all  she  possibly  could"  to  secure  to  Hulda's  mother  the  privilege  of  hand- 
finishing  trousers  at  fifteen  cents  a  pair.  For  such  was  the  sorry  fulfilment  of 
poor  Hulda's  promises. 

The  Walking  Delegate — it  was  none  other — moved  on  down  the  hall,  nod- 
ding in  friendly  fashion  to  right  and  left.  Behind  her  came  a  brisk  little 
elderly  woman,  with  keen,  dark  eyes  and  an  up-lifted  chin  that  bespoke  con- 
scious authority.  The  two  mounted  together  to  their  places  beneath  one  of 
the  threatening  canopies,  and  after  the  briefest  of  intervals  the  older  woman 
rose  and  tapped  shaq^ly  upon  the  table  before  her  with  a  little  wooden  mallet. 
There  was  no  dreaming  now  for  Kjerstine  Hedin,  but  rather  a  painful  alert- 
ness. She  could  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  otherwise,  as  an  uniniti- 
ated candidate,  she  must  have  been  banished  to  the  ante-room.  As  it  was, 
she  had  at  least  the  cheerful  looks  of  the  Delegate  to  reassure  her.  There 
was  much  preliminary  rising  and  sitting  to  the  tap  of  the  little  mallet,  much 
reading  from  one  of  the  great  books  and  at  last,  as  the  ringing  voice  of  the 

Walking  Delegate  filled  the  hall,  the  would-be  member  of  Local heard 

her  own  name. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  little  story  that  the  Walking  Delegate  told ;  how 
Kjerstine  Hedin,  sixty  years  old,  coming  alone  from  Sweden  to  her  daugh- 
ter's house,  and  expecting  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  had 
come  upon  a  drunken  son-in-law,  who  flatly  refused  to  keep  the  promises 
made  long  ago  to  his  wife ;  how  the  old  mother,  driven  from  the  house  by 
his  threats,  had  worked  as  a  hotel  dish-washer  and  then  as  scrub-woman  as 
long  as  the  rheumatism  would  allow  it ;    how  now,  as  a  last  resource,  she 

was  learning  to   "finish  pants".     The  members  of  Local all  knew 

what  that  meant,  even  when  one  was  skilful.  It  would  be  long  enough  at 
best  before  Mrs.  Hedin  could  earn  what  would  supply  her  barest  needs.  The 
Delegate  recommended  that  Mrs.  Hedin  be  granted  the  protection  of  the 
Union  without  the  payment  of  any  initiation  fee. 

There  had  been  little  nods  of  approval  and  of  sympathy  here  and  there  as 
the  story  w^ent  on.  At  its  close  one  heavy-featured  woman  rose  in  angi-y 
protest. 

"I  tink  dat  our  delegate  wass  all  time  too  good-hearted.  I  tink  dose 
woman  ought  to  pay  her  money  yust  like  us." 

But  as  a  murmur  of  indignation  spread  through  the  room,  the  heavy-faced 
woman  sank  into  her  seat.  Another  murmur  of  voices,  a  rap  of  the  gavel, 
and  then  the  Delegate  came  down  the  hall.  In  the  next  instant  Kjerstine 
Hedin  was  standing  before  the  owner  of  the  keen,  dark  eyes,  and  listening  to 
a  Swedish  variation  on  the  Union  ritual. 

"Now  I  just  want  to  welcome  you  into  our  little  Union,  and  to  tell  you 
that  we  hope  you  will  feel  yourself  among    friends.    If  you  will  come  to 
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our  Union  meetings,  you  will  see  that  the  Union  means  no  harm  to  anyone, 
but  only  that  we  should  all  work  together  to  help  each  other  and  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens.  When  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  hand  in  token  of 
your  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  I  promise  you  that  you  need  never  regret 

that  pledge.    Now  as  president  of  Local ,  I  declare  you  a  union  member 

in  good  standing." 

As  she  turned  away,  the  Delegate  was  at  her  elbow,  and  led  her  to  the  table 
in  the  corner.  There  was  still  a  terrible  doubt  in  her  mind.  "  Have  I  money 
enough?"  she  whispered,  as  she  fumbled  with  trembling  fingers  in  her 
shabby  purse.  The  Delegate  was  nodding  mysteriously  to  a  pale  little 
woman  who  had  slipped  behind  them,  and  who  now  laid  her  hand  over  that 
of  the  new  member,  and  gently  pushed  her  aside,  purse  and  all.  The  Dele- 
gate, beaming  with  pleasure,  nodded  approval  of  them  both.  The  pale 
woman,  with  one  hand  still  upon  the  shabby  purse,  laid  some  small  silver 
coins  upon  the  table.  Kjerstine  Hedin  felt  that  the  handkerchief  held  in  the 
hand  which  lay  upon  hers  was  wet,  as  if  with  tears.  There  was  a  little 
group  gathering  now  about  the  table,  and  with  each  arrival  the  pile  of  coins 
grew  larger.  They  were  very  small  coins,  but  there  were  many  of  them 
when  at  last  the  heavy-faced  woman  counted  them,  and  then  broke  into 
unexpected  smiles.  Kjerstine  Hedin  put  forth  her  hand  mutely  for  the  bit 
of  cardboard  which  some  one  held  out  to  her.  The  Walking  Delegate  patted 
her  reassuringly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  That  is  all,  your  card  is  paid  for  three  months.  Then  you  come  and  pay 
thirty-five  cents." 

The  group  about  the  table  melted  away.  The  new  member  sank  into  the 
nearest  chair,  for  her  knees  failed  beneath  her.  But  she  smiled  back  bravely 
at  the  Walking  Delegate.  "Oh,  but  there  are  good  people  in  this  world  1" 
said  old  Kjerstine  Hedin. 

Margaret  S.  Hoblitt  '90. 

Ireland  is  a  witch  with  a  fairy's  wand,  you  shrink  from  her  at  first,  then 

next  you  know  she  holds  you  spell-bound  at  her  feet.     It  is  the  weather  to 

begin  with  that  turns  you  against  Ireland.     "It's  such 

Northern  Ireland  a  wet  place,"  as  the  English  say  ;  it  can  rain  for  days 
in  succession,  be  grey  and  lowery  for  just  as  many 
more  with  hardly  a  peep  at  the  sun.  Then  to  augment  the  dismalness, 
throughout  the  country  districts,  are  the  forlorn  peasantry,  their  unkempt 
heads,  gnarled  fingers  and  miserable  rags  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  back- 
ground, a  country  as  uncanny  as  they  are  uncouth. 

The  bogs  are  scraped  of  their  green  coverings  for  peat  which  is  piled  about 
in  funereal  looking  mounds  all  along  the  outskirts  of  the  black  pits.  Here 
little,  moth-eaten  looking  donkej'^s  stand  patiently  waiting  to  have  the  loaded 
baskets  swung  over  their  backs.  From  the  bogs  great  bleak  hills  rise  like, 
prison  walls  on  all  sides,  upon  whose  tops  the  clouds  constantly  rest  like  filmy 
veils,  ready  to  obscure  any  too  bold  a  gaze  of  the  sun.  Not  a  flower  can  you 
spy  anywhere,  worthy  of  the  name,  this  July  day,  only  the  bog-cotton,  like  a 
wisp  of  white  hair,  blows  in  a  fly-away  manner  from  its  leafless  stem,  adding 
a  most  weird  bit  to  the  landscape,  where  the  brilliant  red  homespun  skirts  of 
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the  peasant  women  make  the  only  speck  of  color.  As  a  final  touch,  and  the 
most  ]).uhetic.  stand  here  and  there  roofless  huts  like  sohs  turned  to  stone, 
for  they  lost,  when  their  iuhnhitants  were  evicted,  all  rights  to  the  claim  of 
homes.  Standinj^  on  tiie  hillsides,  outlined  ajiainst  the  sky,  they  look  like 
vSjid  si)ectre8  for  their  souls  will  never  be  released  untd  every  stone  falls 
away. 

But  whisk  !  Out  bursts  the  sun  :  you  see  in  the  peasant's  eye  a  twinkle  and 
over  the  i^reat  bare  hills  steals  a  haze  changin^c  the  barren  i)eaks  to  opals ;  the 
blue  sky  peeps  at  herself  in  her  watery  mirrors,  the  bog-cotton  dances  and 
once  I  saw  a  most  pitiful  looking  donkey  kick  up  his  heels  so  high  as  to  upset 
his  entire  burden  of  peat.  You  could  almost  vow  that  some  fairy  bog- 
trotter  had  touched  your  eyes  with  her  wand,  for  you  glance  down,  and 
lying  at  your  feet  is  a  donkey's  tiny  shoe,  a  most  portable  harbinger  of  good 
luck.  Another  turn  of  the  lane  and  right  in  your  i)ath.  a  solitary  sweet-briar 
blossom  smiles  up  at  you  from  its  muddy  bed.  Then  a  shadow  steals  across 
the  hills,  and  another,  tears  come  into  the  sky,  she  runs  away  from  her  mir- 
rors, leaving  her  mood  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants  ;  the  wind  blows 
and  a  grey  bird,  flying  low  over  the  bog,  screams  its  weird  call.  Every  sound 
ceases  and  a  feeling  of  wild  longing  and  loneliness  creeps  over  you. 

Like  Irish  s-kies  are  Irish  moods,  ever  changing,  but  they  have  at  least 
one  characteristic  that  is  always  constant,  tht-ir  courtesy,  which  is  so  inherent 
as  often  to  lead  them  into  veritable  falsehood.  Should  you  say,  "The 
shamrock  has  no  flower,  has  it?"  they  would  invarial.'ly  reply,  "'Oh,  no, 
Miss,  never,"  but  had  you  implied  that  you  tiiought  it  had,  they  would 
just  as  invariably  have  answered,  '"Oh,  yes,  Miss,  always,"  which  is  well 
enough  when  it  concerns  only  shamrock  but  not  when  it  comes  to  distances, 
especially  if  they  lie  between  you  and  your  luncheon.  For  then,  in  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  miles  to  a  minimum,  they  can  draw  one  out 
to  such  an  elongated  state  as  only  the  concave  mirror  at  the  "Chamber  of 
Horrors  "  could  produce.  Finally,  when  you  do  arrive  at  a  most  primitive 
little  inn,  the  maid  lays  the  table  with  all  the  deliberation  in  the  world,  then 
most  engagingly  asks,  "And  what  will  you  have  for  luncheon.  Miss?"  Del- 
monico  salad  and  American  iced  drinks  immediately  spring  to  your  mind  ; 
you  sugge.-t,  however,  roast  chicken  with  bread  sauce,  their  Sunday  dish. 
After  waiting  for  all  details  of  the  order,  the  maid  replies,  absolutely  un- 
moved, "Well,  we  have  only  bacon,"  which  when  it  comes  is  entirely  raw. 

But  when  your  luncheon  of  tea  is  over  and  you  are  off  on  a  jaunting  car, 
the  horse  flying,  the  breeze  blowing  and  you  just  jolting  and  spinning  grown- 
up fairy  talf:'S.  it's  little  you  care  if  the  bacon  was  raw,  for  your  heart:  you 
have  laid  at  old  Ireland's  feet,  ever  to  rest  on  her  shamrock  mat. 

Clara  L.  Davis  "02. 

All  alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics  should  send 
their  names  to  the  business  manager,  Alice  M.  Holden,  Hubbard  House, 
stating  whether  they  prefer  to  go  Thursday  or  Friday  night.  Seats  will  not 
be  reserved  for  alumnae  for  Saturday  night.  An  alumna  is  allowed  to  buy  a 
seat  only  once  and  only  on  her  own  name,  but  she  may  buy  "  rush  "  tickets 
as  often  as  she  cares  to. 
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Although  the  blanks  have  been  returned  in  great  numbers,  there  are  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  non-graduates  who  have  not  responded.     About  350  have  been 

returned   by   the   post   office  unclaimed.      Ap- 
Smith  College  Register    pended  is  a  list  of   those    who  have    not   been 
found.     Will  anyone  knowing  the  addresses  of 
one  or  more  of  these  aid  the  committee  by  sending  them  to  the  chairman? 

Nina  E.  Browne  '82,  Chairman, 

103^  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Caroline  C.  Guyer  '81 
Caroline  H.  Nye  '85 
Sarah  E.  Dole  '86 
Katharine  E.  Rounds  '91 
Helen  A.  Johnson  "92 
Joanna  L.  Gay  lord  '93 
Helen  H.  Whitman  '93 
Elizabeth  K.  Chapman  '94 
Medora  E.  Loomis  '95 
Theona  C.  Peck  "95 
Genevieve  Cloyd  '97 


AbeU,  Lilian  E.,  '00-1 
Allen.  Mary  B..  Art  '88-9 
Atwood.  Eliza  W.,  '98-00 
Avery,  Marv  E.,  '88-9 
Baeg,  Laura  S.,  Mus.  "88-90 
Baker,  Alice  H.,  '96-7 
Baker,  Emma  S.,  '88-90 
Barker,  Grace  S.,  '98-00 
Barrett,  Lefe  G..  '88-90 
Beck,  Ethel  M.,  '98-9 
Bennett,  Esther,  '92-5 
Benton,  Marv,  Mus.  '87-8 
Bierham,  Lilian  M.,  "92-5 
Blackwell.  Charlotte  M.,  "88-9 
Blake,  Anna  R.,  "8.5-7 
Blanchard,  Ada  J..  '86-9 
Blanchard.  Mary  G.,  '80-2 
Bliss,  Helen  R..  B.  M.  '91. 
Bobo,  Brieta.  "97-8 
Bowns.  Felice  M..  '97-00 
Brett,  Maude  R..  "84-5 
Bridgman,  Nellie  S.,  '85-7 
Brigham.  Ethel  P.,  "92-3 
Brooks,  Ruby  M..  "89-90 
Brov,Ti,  Katherine  L.,  '98-9 
Burcbard.  Frances  M.,  '93-4 
Burnham,  Marv  E.  L..  '84-6 
Bursy,  Jerusha  C,  '98-9 
Burt,  Daisv  F.,  '98-00 
Butler,  Frances  L..  '85-6 
Butler.  Katherine  J.,  '01-2 
Bybu.  Mary  A„  '86-88 
Campbell.  Mary  B.,  '80-1 
Capen,  Louise,  Art  "91 
Carlton,  Alice  B..  '94-5 
Case,  Myra  W.,  '95-9 
Chambers,  Charlotte  "W.,  "95-7 
Chase,  Mary,  "87-8 
Childs,  Viola  L..  '80-1 
Christian,  Caroline,  '94-6 
Clancy,  Laura  E.,  '96-8 
Clark^  Clara  E.,  '84-5 
Clark,  Einma  H..  "82-4 
Clark,  Mary  A.,  "79-81 
Clark,  Mary  S.,  "90-1 
Coakley.  Elizabeth  T..  '97-99 
Collins.  Mary  G.,  Art  '83-4 
Colt,  Mary  L.,  '84-5 
Con  well,  Agnes  E.,  Mus.  '96-7 
Cook,  Mabel  M.,  '82-3 


GRADUATES 

Harriet  I.  Cutter  *97 
Jessie  W.  Lockett  "97 
Mary  E.  Shepard  '97 
Frances  A.  Bridges  '98 
Laura  B.  Crandon  "99 
Gertrude  Craven  '99 
Madeleme  Z.  Doty  '00 
Mary  T.  Lord  '00 
Helen  Ober  "00 
Edna  W.  Collins  '01 


NON-GRADUATES 

Cooly,  Clara,  '87-90 
Cottrell,  Cora  M.,  '81-2 
Crittenden,  Daisy  L.,  '89-91 
Crocker.  Avice  W..  '98-9 
Crofoot,  Sarah  E..  '92 
Crossley,  Ida  L.,  '98-9 
Curtis,  Cora  B.,  '81-2 
Davis.  Prudence  A.,  '97-8 
Davis,  Lizzie  M..  '86-7 
Davis.  Mary  L..  '85-6 
Davison,  Jeanette  B.,  '99-00 
Day,  Marv  A..  '91-2. 
Dick,  Mabel  E.,  '99-00 
Diehl.  Grace  C.  '00-1 
Doane.  Marion  E.,  '01-3 
Dodge,  Louise  V.,  '92-3 
Douglas,  Helen  L..  '99-01 
Douglas,  Nettie  W.,  '87-8 
Douglass,  Kate  S.,  '95-7 
Dow,  Alice  M..  '87-9 
DuBois.  Antoinette,  '99-01 
Dudley.  Ellen,  "96-7 
D wight.  Alice  E.,  '79-80 
Edgerly.  Marion  C,  '96-7 
Edgertbn.  Lillian,  '82-3 
Edwards,  Harriet  S..  '91-3 
Edwards,  Nellie  E.,  '79-80 
Ellis,  Grace,  '85-6 
Evans,  Abbie  A..  '01-2 
Evans.  Bernice.  "98-9 
Farmer.  Edith  H.,  "89-90 
Faye,  Georgina  R..  '86-7 
Fernald.  Mary,  '94-5 
Ferris,  Bertha  M..  "96-9 
Fisher.  Annie  A..  Mus.  '82-4 
Fisher.  Mary  E.,  -84-5 
Fisher,  Mary  P.,  '80-5 
Fiske,  Ida  M..  '8-5-7 
Forbes.  Grace  M.,  '97-8 
French,  Fannie  S.,  '92-3 
French.  Isabella.  '84 
French.  Marv.  "76-80 
Fave,  Gertrxide  H..  Art  '81-2 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  T.,  '78-8 
Gardiner.  Laura  A..  '83-4 
Gibbs,  Minnie  D.,  Mus.  '89-91 
Gilman.  Carrie  S.,  '97-8 
Goodell,  Katherine  A.,  '95-6 
Goodell,  Marv  E..  '78-9 
Gower,  Kate  H.,  '84-5 


Katharine  L.  Dillon  '01 
Julia  E.  Sullivan  '01 
Inez  L.  Wiggins  '01 
Annie  M.  Clark  '02 
Ida  M.  Hurlburt  '02 
Nellie  Cunningham  '03 
Georgie  L.  Field  "03 
Mavida  Fiske  '03 
Ethel  S.  Keep  '03 
Eleanor  C.  Putnam  '03 


Gray,  Elizabeth  E.,  "00-2 
Gray,  Mabelle  R.,  '98-00 
Green,  Carolyn  M.,  "98-00 
Griswold.  Alice  C,  Art  '96-7 
Haight.  Elinor  C,  '00-01 
Hale,  Marv  G.,  '84-5 
Hall.  Eliza  F.,  '96-8 
Hamilton.  Ethel.  '97-8 
Hampton.  Helen.  Art  '90.92 
Hanna.  Edith  J..  '97-9 
Hancock.  Edna  M.,  '96-98 
Harris.  Marion  C.  '88-9 
Hartwell.  Blanche,  '89-90 
Hauser.  Jeanette,  Art  '85-ft 
Hawks.  Mabel  M.,  "924 
Havden.  Ruth  E.,  '98-00 
Hayes,  Clara  L.,  '78-80 
Hayes,  Millicent  G.,  '89-90 
Hazen,  Maria  F.,  '87-89 
Hedge,  Sarah  W.,  "98-99 
Hedges,  Abbie  M.,  '77 
Henderson.  Helen  B.,  '97-9 
Henrv,  Esther  M.,  '79-80 
Hibbard.  Mary  G..  '87-8 
Higgins,  Eliza  R.,  '89-90 
Hilt,  Susan  C.  '95-6 
Hine,  Mary  H.,  Mus.  '80-1 
Hodge.  Alice  M.,  "93-5 
Holbrook.  Margaret  C,  '96-8 
Holmes.  Emma  C, "89-90 
Holmes,  Helen  P.,  Mus.  '97-8 
Hoover.  Helen  M.,  "01-02 
Hotaling.  Mary  A.,  '86-7 
Howard.  Mvra  L.,  "86-7 
Hubbard,  Julia  L..  Art  '92 
Hufnagie,  Alice.  Mus.  '96-7 
Hulbert.  Mary  E..  "78-9 
Hutchinson,  Rachel,  '98-9 
Hyde.  Florence  A.,  "94-5 
Ingals,  Melissa  R.,  "01-02 
Jackson,  Alice  H..  Mus.  '88-9 
Jackson.  Elvenia  J.,  '97-8 
Johnston.  Laura  M.,  '88-90 
Jones,  Edith  L.,  '98-00 
Jones.  Grace  E..  '98-9 
Judson,  Alice  C,  '98-9 
Kalish,  Bartha.  '80-1 
Kelsey.  Hattie  G.,  '88-9 
Kennedy.  Bessie  M.,  Mus.  '92-6 
Killins,  Eisa  S.,  "98-9 
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Kvle.  Julia,  Mas.  87-8 
liiu.s  Floronct'  B.,  "92-3 
Liino.  Lucia,  '8d-7 
Lttthrop.  Anna  M. 
Lawrenc»>,  (^aroline.  Art  '83-5 
Liconnrd,  Mary  A..  77 
l^wis,  Eva  Mav,  '97-9 
Lewis,  GrHc-e  M..  '97-9 
Liu(b*»v.  Graco  E.,  *'.»l-2 
LittU',  "Edna  E.,  'MS 
L<K-kett.  Grace  G.,  ''Xi-A 
LomlMird,  Julia  W.,  '90-1 
Lord,  Marv  V..  "Ot) 
Lant,  NeDie,  '97-9 
Lant,  Olivo  A.  M.,  Art  Oi-Oli 
MacMillan.  Frances,  'lO-l 
Mannheinier  Estolle.  '00-01 
Martin,  Jennie  C,  Mus.  80-1 
Mason,  Mary  C,  DO-l 
McClure,  Annie  M..  '08-00 
McKnight.  Alice,  Art  01-2 
Mead,  Marian  A.,  "86-7 
Mead,  Marv  L.,  '84-5 
Mead.  Sarah  E.,  '70-82 
MiUer,  Helen.  "77-^  — 

Miller.  Josephine  D..  '94-6 
Miller.  [Mary  M..  '88-9 
Montague.  Fannie  S..  Art  '88-9 
Moreland.  Carrie  H.,  Art  '82-3 
MulholLind.  Marv  E.,  '03-5 
Nagel,  Edith  C  "i^-O 
Naramore.Elfrida  M.,Mus.'80 
Nason.  Mabel  F..  "84-6 
Nettleton.  Mary  E.,  "77 
Newcomb,  Marion,  "03-5 
Nichols,  Fannie  A..  Art  '81-92 
Norton,  Atnies  B.,  '80-1 
Norton,  Maude  M.,  '79-81 
Noves,  Emily  H.,  "97-00 
Noye.s,  Grace  R..  '82-3 
Nutting.  Grace  K.,  '98-00 
Ogden,  Katharine  C,  '98-00 
Olcott,  Helen  K.,  '97-99 
Ordway.  Mary  E^  '77-8 
Owen,  Mary  t.  H..  '04-5 
Packard.  Caroline  E..  '02-4 
Park.  Sophia  B..  Mus.  '84-5 
Parker.  Elizabeth  H..  '02-3 
Parker,  Lelia  C,  "97-8 
Parker.  Irene  E..  '05-6 
Parks.  Jessie  E..  Mus.  "81-2 
Parsons,  Sarah  L.,  Art  '85-6 
Perkins.  Sarah  M..  "92-4 
Peters.  Helen  E.,  '97-9 
Phillips.  Alice  B..  '97-8 
Phillips.  Maria,  '70-80 
Phillips,  Martha  C,  '86-87 
Pike,  Edith  M.,  '98-9 


Pratt,  Edith  L..  Mus.   89-92 
Prcnti.<.s.  Marv  E.,  '80-'.« 
Pritz,  Mildred  C,  "98-9 
Raymond,  Lillian  A.,  'i»8-9 
Read,  Georgia  W.,  '90-01 
Reid,  Alice,  '^7-^) 
Rich,  Mary  A.,  '80-1 
Riclmnlson,  Alice  M..  '81-5 
Richardson.  Dorothea,  '99-00 
Richev,  Guida  H.,  '98-0(» 
Richolson,  Edna  L..  '00-1 
Rickard.  Annie,  '80-1 
Riddle.  Edna  M.,  '98-00 
Robinson.  Emnui  F.,  '90-1 
Robiu.son,  Margt  A.,  Mus.  80-1 
Rol)inson.  Mai-ian,  '81-2 
Robison,  Mvrtie  M.,  '05-7 
Rogers,  Julia  McC,  '98-9 
Rosenfield.  Bertha  M.,  '99-01 
ROS.S.  Ellen  R..  '82-3 
Sanders,  3Iabel  W.,  "(XH 
Sawyer,  Eleanor  F.,  "81-6 
Sawyer.  Frederica,  '07-8 
Scholey.  Edith  M..  '01-2 
Sci'ipture.  Emma,  "88-91 
Shepard,  Alice  L.,  '90-1 
Shepard.  Anne  N.,  "85-8 
Shei'man,  Annie  D.,  "98-9 
Sherman.  E.  E.  N.,  Art  '93-7 
Simpson.  Kate  L.,  '85-9 
Smith.  Antoinette  J..  'S3-5 
2Smitli.  Bertha  M..  '•»3-4 
Smith.  Emily  P..  08-0 
Smith.  Florence  S.,  "01-2 
Smith.  Georgena  M.,  '94-6 
Smith.  Minnie  A.,  "81-2 
Smith.  Sophia  G..  84-7 
Snow.  Alice  D..  Mus.  834 
Snow,  Maria  F.,  '04-5 
Soule,  Edna  W.,  "06-7 
Sparrow,  Mabel  S.,  "85-9 
Spencer.  Alice  J..  "03-4 
Stairbuck.  Anna  L.,  "86-7 
Stegen.  Charlotte  S..  '98-9 
Stillwell.  Sarah  R.,  '82-3 
Sterling.  Grace  H.,  86-8 
Stetson,  May,  Mus.  '91-5 
Stevens,  Caroline  A.,  "91-2 
Stevens.  Gail.  -00-2 
Stockton.  Alice  S.,  '95-6 
Stone.  L,  Mabelle.  '91-2 
Story.  Kate  B.,  Mus.  '81-2 
Strawn.  Mvra  H.,  '91-3 
Stursburg.  Nellie  B.,  '79-80 
Stutson,  Nellie  T..  '84-5 
Stulz,  Josephine  R.,  Art  '034 
Sullivan.  Edith.  Mus.  '88-90 
Taylor.  Cornelia  C,  "97-00 


Taylor,  Sarah  H.,  '86-7 
Temple,  Elizabeth,  '9H4I0 
Thach»<r.  Mary  R..  '98-'> 
Thayer,  Marion  A..  '82-3 
ThjTig,  Annie  K..  (H)-2 
Towar,  Lila,  "'.h.mx) 
Townliy,  Margaret,  'H7-H 
Tucker,  Mabel.  Mus.  ".r2-5 
Turner,  Edith  M.,  Mus.  '87-8 
Turner.  Marie,  Art  "87-8 
Tyler.  Florence  L.,  '05-7 
Uhderhill,  F.  "W.,  Mus.  '91-2 
Van  Shyke,  Dorothy  L.,  '98-» 
V'rooman.  Rachel.  '01-2 
Waite.  Jessie  E..  Mus.  '.86-7 
"Wal>)vidge.  Isiibel  E.,  '91-2 
"S\^alkcr,AliceM.,  ".):i-5 
"VS^alker.  Marguerite  M.,  '80-2 
"';\^alker.  Mary  M.,  Mus.  "?24 
"Walker.  Alice  L.,  '834  ^ 

Ward,  Fran<-es  H.,  Mus.  '90-1  > 
"Ward.  Lily  E..  '89-91  _ 

"Ward,  Rosie  G.,  'OG-8 
"Warner.  Lottie  J..  '934 
"Warren.  Helen.  Mus.  '89-92 
"Warren.  Jeimie  P.,  "85-8 
"Watson,  Effie,  "78 
"Weed.  Alice  L.,  "09-00 
"Weil,  Lily  R.  "09-00 
"Welc-h,  Anna  E.,  "83-5 
"Whetjier,  Mary  L.,  "95-7 
"White,  Marion  B.,  "88-9 
"White,  Nellie  M.,  "81-2 
"Whitney,  Nettie  L.,  "84-5 
"Whittier.Charlotte  M.,Art"84-5 
"Wilkie,  Marv  S.,  "77 
"Williams,  Alice  L..  "86-7 
"Williams.  Lura  M..  Art  '94-6 
"Wilson.  Carrie  E..  Mus.  '97-8 
"Wilson,  Ella  M..  '86-7 
"Wilson.  Hattie  E.,  "82-3 
"Wilson,  Marv  D.,  "98-9 
"Wilsou.  Sarah.  "97-8 
"Wood,  Emily  S..  "814 
"Wood,  Julia  F.,  '08-0 
"Wood,  Mary  E.,  "08-0 
"Wood,  Marv  L.,  "70-80 
"Woodruff.fiarriet  E.,  Mns.'85-6 
"Woodi-uff,  Mary  C.  Art  "02-3 
"Woodward,  M.  G..  Mus.'  84-5 
"Woodward.  Mary  J.,  Mus.  86-7 
"Worthington,  Mary  H.,  "06-7 
"Wright.  Georgia  A..  "08-00 
"Wright,  Hattie  E..  "78 
"Wright,  Lizzie  A.,  Art  '80-1 
Wright,  Mary  L.,  '96-8 
Wyman,  Anna  W.,  '06-7 


The  Western  Massachusetts  Alumnae  and  Non-Graduate  Association  of 
Smith  College  held  its  annual  business  meeting  and  luncheon  at  Plymouth  Inn, 
Northampton,  on  Saturday,  November  5th.  The  luncheon,  which  "was  at- 
tended by  about  seventy-five  alumnae,  was  delightful.  Mrs.  Silas  R.  Mills, 
the  president,  presided  and  introduced  the  speakers  and  guests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Miss  Mary  Jordan  spoke  on  the  achievements  of  the  Smith  College 
Alumnae.  Miss  Harriet  Boyd  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  some  of 
the  details  of  the  work  of  excavation  last  year  in  the  Island  of  Crete.  Presi- 
dent Seelye  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  alumnae  and  of  appreciation 
for  their  work.  The  Association  numbered  also  among  its  guests  Frau  Kapp 
and  Miss  Peck,  upon  both  of  whom,  in  recognition  of  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful  service,  the  college  recently  conferred  the  Master's  degree.     During 
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the  early  part  of  the  luncheon  the  College  Glee  Club  gave  the  alumnae  a 
pleasant  surprise  by  singmg  "  Fair  Smith  "  in  the  hall  of  the  Inn. 

At  the  business  meeting,  which  preceded  the  luncheon,  the  Association 
voted  to  help  in  the  raising  of  the  $10,000  fund,  promised  by  the  General 
Alumnae  Association  to  the  Students'  Aid  Society.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hazen  *96,  was  elected  president  in  her  place. 
The  other  officers  are.  vice-president,  Miss  Caroline  Weston  1900,  of  Daltou, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Dorothea  Caverno  '97. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  Association  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  well  for  us  to  make  comparisons,  but  many 
of  us  feel  that  the  Western  Massachusetts  Branch  should  be  the  most  effect- 
ive of  all  the  branches  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  for  those  of  us  who  are 
in  closest  touch  with  our  Alma  Mater  should  be  the  most  loyal  and  devoted 
of  her  children.  It  was  certainly  a  great  gain  when,  four  years  ago,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association  was  moved  from  Springfield  to  Northamp- 
ton. The  change  was  made  with  the  idea  that  the  Branch,  thus  brought 
closer  to  the  college,  might  by  frequent  communications  with  the  other 
alumnae  keep  them  also  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  college  world.  The 
Branch,  therefore,  with  this  end  in  view,  constituted  itself  a  sort  of  "news 
committee,"  and  each  year  letters  have  been  sent  to  all  the  other  associations 
giving  them  items  of  college  interest  which  might  not  otherwise  reach  them. 

The  Branch  owes  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  outgoing  president. 
Mrs.  Mills  has  served  the  Association  most  faithfully  for  four  years,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  membership  and  enthusiasm  is  due  to  her  per- 
sonal influence.  During  these  four  years  the  Association  has  raised  over 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  divided  between  the  Students'  Building 
Fund,  the  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Fund  and  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 
Surely  the  Western  Massachusetts  Branch  may  look  forward  with  encourage- 
ment to  the  future. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
last  June,  will  recall  the  interest  that  was  roused  by  the  proposal  to  raise  a 

fund  of  $10,000  for  the  Students'  Aid  Society; 
Alumnae  Fund  of  $io,ooo  for  this  fund  to  be  the  Society's  reserve  capital ; 
Smith  Students'  Aid  Society    itsincome  and  such  of  the  principal  as  should 

be  necessary,  to  be  used  annually  to  supple- 
ment the  entirely  inadequate  income  received  from  annual  and  life  members; 
this  fund  to  be  kept  from  depletion  by  the  annual  return  of  loans.  The  pro- 
posal to  raise  this  fund  not  only  roused  interest  but  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  local  associations  present  at  the 
meeting.  To  organize  some  plan  for  raising  this  $10,000,  the  undersigned 
committee  was  appointed  last  autumn,  and  its  first  purpose  has  been  to  spread 
Information  in  regard  to  the  history  and  work  of  the  Aid  Society  and  the 
object  of  this  fund.  To  that  end  circulars  have  been  sent  to  the  alumnae,  to 
non-graduates,  whose  addresses  could  be  obtained,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Aid  Society.  With  these  circulars  have  gone  pledge-cards  and  cards 
with  President  Seelye's  cordial  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the  Aid  Society 
and  his  hearty  approval  of  this  plan  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  placing 
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the  Aiil  Society  on  a  strong  finiuu-ial  b;uiis.  The  coininittet*  has  also  come  in 
touch  with  the  local  alumnae  associations  and  in  several  of  them  sub-com- 
mittees have  already  been  appointed  to  fnrtlier  this  work.  The  lionor  of 
niakint;  the  first  contribution  to  the  fund  belongs  to  the  Smith  College  Club 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  work  for  this  fund  may  receive  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  the  active  support  of  all  the  alumna^  organizations  and  of  the 
alumnae  in  localities  where  there  are  no  associations.  The  general  commit- 
tee will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  any  of  the  l(»cal  committees  or  to  any 
alnmna  who  will  undertake  to  further  the  interests  of  the  fund  in  her  par- 
ticular locality. 

The  chairman  has  extra  copies  of  the  circulars,  pledge  cards  and  Presi- 
dent Seelye's  endorsement  for  any  one  who  can  make  use  of  them. 

Nellik  Sanford  Wkbs,  ex- ST),  Chairman. 

AxME  RussiLL  Marble  '86. 

Martha  Wilson  '95. 

All  alumniB  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  folio \;vs  : 


"01. 

Alice  Kim'oall.    . 

Oct.  81- 

-Nov.       5 

•01. 

Louisa  B.  Kimball, 

"     31- 

-     ••          5 

'03. 

]M.  Coopi-r  Cook. 

'•     31- 

-     "         7 

"02. 

Grace  Whiting  Mason, 

8 

•96. 

Grace  Lathrop  Collin, 

8 

•98. 

Eliz-ibeth  B.  Thacher. 

•'     8-11 

'03. 

Margaret  W.  Thacher, 

"     8-11 

'96. 

Florence  Stewart  Anderson, 

"        10 

'97. 

Grace  T.  Lyon. 

10 

'95. 

Mabel  H.  Cnmmings.     . 

"        11 

•95. 

Elsie  Seelj-e  Pratt, 

"        12 

'04. 

Rachael  E.  Rising, 

13 

•04. 

Gertrude  J.  Coney, 

"      12 

'99. 

Ruth  Shepherd  Phelps, 

14 

97. 

Alice  T.  Lord  Parsons. 

-       18 

'01. 

B.  J.  Richardson. 

"  23-28 

'01. 

Constance  Chamley, 

"  23-28 

'98. 

Delia  M.  Finch, 

26 

'04. 

Alice  B.  Wright, 

"  23-30 

'04. 

Margaret  Mendell, 

'•        25 

'04. 

Mary  L.  Peck, 

25 

'04. 

Hilda  T.  Johnson, 

"        25 

'97. 

Lillias  S.  Blaikie. 

26 

•03. 

Carolyn  M.  Fuller. 

"  24-28 

'01. 

Helen  C.  Pooke, 

-  19-26 

'01. 

Florence  A.  Pooke, 

"  19-26 
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The  Smith  College  Club  of  Southern  California  asks  all  alumnae  or  under- 
graduates who  may  be  in  Southern  California  during  the  winter,  to  notify 
the  secretary,  CarroUe  Barber,  519  Oakland  avenue,  Pasadena. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Philadelphia  asks  all  alumnae  or  non-graduates 
who  may  be  living  or  visiting  in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity  to  notify  the  secre- 
tary, Edith  Dudley  Sheldon,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  last  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue.  They  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson,  Hubbard  House. 

'82.     Katherine  E.  McClellan,  who  opened  a  studio  at  33  State  Street  last 

winter,  has  returned  to  Northampton  and  has  again  been  chosen  class 

photographer  for  1905.     She  has  just  finished  photographing  the  class 

of  1905  at  Vassar  College. 

e.'r-'96.     Sarah  M.  Perkins  was  married,  October  19,  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

to  Dr.  Milton  Gorham  Sturgis. 
'97.     Alice  P.  Goodwin  was  engaged  as  nurse  on  the  floating  hospital,  Boston 

harbor,  during  the  summer. 
ca;'97.     Eliza  Levensaler  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Dillingham  Carlton,  at 

Thomaston,  Maine. 
'98.     Cornelia  Sherman  [Harter  was  married  on  November  26,  to  William 
Dexter  Stiger. 
Elizabeth  Hoy  is  spending  the  winter  in  Rome. 
'99.    Helen  Abbott  is  teaching  in  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Mary  Dean  Adams  is  teaching  at  the  Briscol  School  in  Washington. 
Elizabeth  Hall  took  a  trip  around  the  world  in  1903-4. 
Bertha  Harris  was  married,  July  21,  to  Mr.  Ross  C.  Cornish. 
Ethel  James  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edward  Albert 

Quinn. 
Kate  Lincoln  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Porter  of  Quincy, 
Harvard  '97,  and  Harvard  Medical  School  '02. 
'00.     Aloysia  Mary  Hoye  was  married,  September,  7,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Franklin 
Davis,  Harvard  Law  School  '04.     Her  address  is  Windsor,  Vermont. 
Charlotte  Lowry  Marsh  was  married  to  Mr.  Martin  M.  Post,  on  August  12. 
Edith  Dudley  Sheldon  is  superintendent  of  the  Domestic  Science  depart- 
ment at  the  Berean  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia,  and  is  doing 
research  work  along  bacteriological  lines  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
'01.     Mary  F.  Barrett  is  studying  for  A.  M.  at  Columbia. 

Ethel  Young  Comstock  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John  C.  Bridg- 

man  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 
Minerva  E.  Crowell  is  travelling  in  the  west  at  present.    Her  address  this 
winter  will  be  The  Portsmouth,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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'01.     Helen  L.  Ilarshu  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edwin  Morgan 

Sherman  of  Chicago. 
Marianna  Higbee  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Barker  of  Newark,  New 

Jersey.  November  21. 
Ht^len  Shoemaker  was  married  to  ^Mr.  S.  Lewis  Elmer,  on  Angnst  3.     Her 

address  is  Snrt'erii.  New  York. 
Marie  Stnart  was  married   to  Mr.   Robert  E.   Edwards  of  Lafayette, 

Indiana,  October  14. 
'02.     Clara  A.  Gerrish  was  married,  July  oO,  to  Dr.  Donald  McLean  Barstow 

of  New  York.     Their  address  is  19  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 
Helen  E.  Kelley  was  married,  November  17,  to  Mr.  Chauncey  H.  Marsh. 

Her  address  is  27  Hillside  Avenue,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Elizabeth  Leavitt  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Mortimer  Yale 

Ferris  of  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 
'04.     Katherine  I.  McKelvey  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Charles 

Ausley  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

BIRTHS 

'95.     Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bronson  (Amy  Talbot),  a  son,  Charles  Atwater,  born 

September  21. 
'97.     Mrs.  John  McCoUum  Curran  (Mae  Rawson  Fuller),  a  daughter.  Kath- 
erine. born  August  3. 
'98.     Mrs.  Strong  (Julia  Peck),  a  son,  Frank  Peck. 

'99.    Mrs.  Guy  E.  Beardsley  (Jane  Hills),  a  son,  John  Hills,  born  October  27. 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  I.  Blanchard  (Ethel  West),  a  son,  Edward  Richmond, 

2nd.  born  July  12. 
Mrs.  Andrew  H.   Ward  (Margaret  May),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,   bom 

August  18. 
ea;-'99.     Mrs.  Harry  Ryman  (Elsie  Gould),  a  daughter,  bom  June  8. 
'00.    Mrs.  Harold  M.  Curtiss  (Edith  G.  Hollis),  a  son,  Robert  HoUis,  bom  in 

September. 
'01.    Mrs.  Howard  Crosby  Rice  (Amy  S.  Jones),  a  son,  Howard  Crosby,  Jr., 

born  October  24. 
'02.     Mrs.   Albert  E.   Lombard   (Marie  Pugsley),  a  daughter,   Marie,   bom 

August  4. 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Olney  (Bertha  H.  Holden),  a  daughter,  Margaret  Lucia, 

born  July  24, 
€a;-'02.     Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Robertson  (Helen  M.  Darrin).  a  son.  Delmar 

Darrin.  born  July  31. 
'03.     Mrs.  Spencer  Carlton  (Ernesta  Stevens),  a  son,  Baldwin,  bom  October  10. 

DEATH 

'01.     Marion  Goodhue  Holbrook,  on  November  23,  in  New  York  City,  of 
typhoid- pneumonia. 
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Presirlent  Seelye  attended,  November  16,  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Charles 
William  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Professor  Gardiner  has  contribated  to  the  Encyclopedia 

Faculty  Notes    Americana  the  article  on  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Professor  Wood  has  contributed  a  story  called  ''The 
Man  who  Threw  Away  Christmas  ",  to  a  December  number  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist. 

Professor  Wood  is  giving,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
of  Boston,  a  course  of  eight  lectures  entitled  v-From  Prophecy  to  Apocalx'pse  : 
Second  Isaiah  and  Daniel." 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  New  York,  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London, 
have  published  a  book  by  Professor  Wood  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  God  in 
Biblical  Literature  :  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Religion."  The  interest  of 
the  book  is  in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  not  in  speculative  theology.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  the  history  cff  the  subject  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to 
the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  including  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  Judaism. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  Spirit  is  the  name  of  God  acting ;  that  it  began 
with  the  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  ecstasy  of  the 
lower  prophecy  and  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  writings  is  confined  to 
God  acting  in  the  Messianic  ages,  in  the  New  Testament  that  means  the 
church. 

From  the  Cambridge  University  Press  comes  a  monograph  on  "Old  North- 
ampton", by  Professor  Hazen  ;  an  address  delivered  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Smith  College,  June  7,  1904,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Northampton. 

Professor  Hazen  is  conducting  the  course  in  American  History  at  Mount 
Holj'oke  College  during  the  present  semester. 

Miss  Fuller  has  recently  prepared  and  printed.  A  Syllabus  (with  references) 
upon  the  Outlines  of  English  History  from  58  B.  C.  to  1832  A.  D.,  for  the  use 
primarily  of  students  in  Smith  College. 

There  has  recently  appeared  from  the  press  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
"A  History  S3-llabus  for  Secondary  Schools,"  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
syllabus  to  outline  with  topical  reference,  the  four  years  course  in  history 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. The  sections  relating  to  Roman  history  were  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kimball. 

Miss  Boyd  sums  up  her  exploring  trip  through  Western  Crete  March  26- 
April  9,  and  her  excavations  at  Gournia,  Crete,  April  18-July  25,  in  this 
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wise  :  "Assisted  by  Miss  Edith  Hall,  Smith  'IM),  and  Mr.  11.  B.  Soagor,  I  car- 
ried on  excavations  at  Qonrnia  for  a  third  season  with  about  85  workmen 
and  11  girls.  We  uncovered  the  rest  of  the  small  acropolis  and  gave  esi)ecial 
attention  to  different  i)eriods  in  the  town's  liistory  by  examining  tlie  dejxiHits 
under  floor  levels,  etc.  Miss  Hall  studied  a  new  style  of  ^gean  pottery 
having  elaborate  geometrical  designs  painted  in  white  on  a  black  ground,  of 
which  she  examined  more  than  15,000  fragments  from  a  trench  outsidt;  the 
town.  Mr.  Seager  found  aboiit  100  whole  specimens  of  a  ware  practically 
unknown  heretofore  in  Greek  lands,  which  is  now  called  "Vasilike"  ware, 
from  the  village  site  two  miles  southeast  of  Gournia.  where  these  whole 
vases  were  discovered  stored  in  a  well  constructed  building  which  is  x)robably 
not  later  than  2000  B.  C.  These  two  discoveries,  together  with  the  tombs, 
which  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  whole  vases,  from  primitive  hand-made  in- 
cise<l  sub-neolithic  wares  d(^wn  to  "  late  Mycenaean"  pottery,  as  well  as  stone 
bowls  and  a  silver  cup  (silver  is  extrem*^ly  rare  in  the  prehistoric  ^gean), 
enabled  us  to  determine  seven  periods  in  the  ancient  occupation  of  the  Isth- 
mus and  are  therefore  important  for  the  prehistoric  chronology  of  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean." 

An  article  by  Miss  Boyd,  entitled  "Gournia:  Report  of  the  American 
Exploration  Society's  Excavations  at  Gournia,  Crete,  1901-1903,"  appears  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Department  of  Archaeolog5%  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol.  I,  Part  1,  1904,  pp.  7-44,  21  illustrations  and  plan.  This  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  report,  which  will  be  continued  in  succeeding  numbers. 

Miss  Boyd  has  been  elected  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies.     The  seat  of  the  Society  is  London. 

There  has  been  added  to  the  archaeological  collection  of  the  college  160  casts 
impressions  from  seal  stones.  This  collection  of  these  impressions  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  brought  to  this  country.  The  stones  themselves  in  the  museum 
of  Candia  are  of  agate,  onyx,  rock  crystal,  hematite  and  stealite,  and  are 
probably  of  the  period  from  2500  to  1200  B.  C.  They  fall  into  three  classes, 
stones  bearing  pictographic,  and  linear  characters  of  pre-Phoenician  script, 
and  the  so-called  Mycaeneau  gejns  on  which  animals  and  fabulous  monsters 
are  engraved.  These  Mycaeiiean  gems  have,  during  the  last  five  years, 
excited  much  attention  from  archaeologists. 

On  October  26,  Miss  Jordan  spoke  before  the  Worcester  Smith  College  Club 
upon  "The  Literary  Atmosphere  at  Smith":  on  November  4,  before  the 
Western  Mnssachusetts  Branch  of  Smith  College  Alumnae  on  the  ••Accom- 
plishments of  the  Smith  Graduates"  ;  and  before  the  Congregational  Club  of 
New  York  City  on  November  21.  on  '*  The  Five  Talents  of  Smith  College." 

A.  S.  Banies  published  in  October,  "Correct  Writing  and  Speaking,"  by 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  a  12mo  volume  of  252  pages,  including  an  appendix  giving 
an  index  and  books  of  reference  for  the  reader.  The  subject-matter  has  been 
classified  under  the  chapter  headings  of  "The  Standard.  The  Spoken  and 
Written  Word,  The  Office  of  Criticism,  Speaking  and  Singing,  Prose  and 
Poetry.  The  Speller  and  the  Copy  Book,  Bad  Grammar,  The  Dictionary.'* 
This  book  is  not  addressed  to  the  reader  who  would  speak  and  write  correctly 
by  the  cheap  and  easy  i)rocess  of  codified  rules  ;  but  to  him  who  is  willing  to 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  and  the  history  of  the  English  language 
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for  the  mystery  and  doubt  surrounding  any  but  the  commonest  and  most 
incidental  of  English  expressions;  to  him  who  would  learn  to  speak  and  write 
correctly  at  the  cost  of  catholicity  of  taste,  mental  alertness,  and  rigid  self- 
discipline.  The  thought  of  the  book  grows  out  of  the  facts  that  English  is 
the  most  living  of  tongues,  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  practical 
rather  than  dogmatic  ;  that  English  speech  and  writing  are  closely  entangled 
with  those  social  relations  that  make  existence  intelligible,  endurable  or 
enjoyable,  and  that  the  constant  association  with  the  entire  body  of  English 
expression  is  necessary  to  the  most  vital  and  interesting  employ  of  its 
resources.  The  originality  of  the  book  lies  in  the  nature  of  its  material :  it 
is  singularly  free  from  allusions  to  academic  treatises,  it  uses  the  facts  gath- 
ered from  personal  observation  of  the  way  man  speaks,  writes,  and  acquires 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men.  Prose  and  poetry 
assume  a  new  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  subject  of  criticism  suggests  a 
new  point  of  view.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  uninteresting  human  voice  and 
a  plea  made  that  it  be  added  to  the  pleasures  of  human  experience  by  the 
means  of  careful  cultivation.  The  book  reflects,  in  addition,  the  method  by 
which  college  students  have  been  interested  in  English  work :  —  that  of 
making  all  the  resources  of  English  speech — in  cause  and  effect,  in  big  and 
little — serve  to  widen  the  intercourse  with  men,  things  and  ideas  and  to  press 
on  to  the  ideal  of  man  thinking. 

Herr  Aloys  Brandl,  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
editor  of  the  Shakespere  Jahrbuch.  has  invited  Miss  Scott  to  become 
contributor  to  that  journal.  Miss  Scott's  first  paper,  "A  Possible  Source  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice",  deals  with  Shakespere's  dramatic  addition  to  the 
story  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing". 

On  October  22  Mrs.  Lee  spoke  before  the  New  York  club  of  Smith  College 
AlumnaB  on  "The  Literary  Atmosphere  and  Opportunities  of  the  College". 

Professor  Sleeper,  in  November,  attended  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel 
and  M.  Alexander  Guilmant's  organ  recital  at  Vassar. 

Professor  Story,  on  October  28,  attended  the  exercises  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
King's  College. 

Professor  Mills  spent  part  of  the  summer  vacation  ipi  study  at  the  National 
Summer  School  of  Music  at  Round  Lake,  New  York. 

Professor  Waterman  attended  the  dedication  of  the  Scott  Memorial  Labo- 
ratory of  Physics  at  Wesleyan  University.  December  7. 

The  International  Instrument  Company  has  placed  upon  the  market  an 
improved  piece  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  vapor  pressure  of  liquids  at 
various  temperatures.  This  instrument  was  designed  by  Professor  Water- 
man, and  is  used  in  the  physics  laboratory  of  the  college. 

The  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Baltimore,  Vol.  III.  No,  4,  November, 
1904,  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Wilder.  "Duplicate  Twins  and  Double 
Monsters".  It  is  eighty-five  pages  in  length,  with  eleven  text  figures  and  two 
plates,  and  shows  the  remarkable  correspondence  in  palm  and  sole  markings 
in  twins  of  the  "identical"  type  (here  called  duplicate),  and  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  other  type  of  twins,  the  "fraternal",  a  non- 
identical  type.      The  similarity  is  shown  between  true  duplicate  twins  and 
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double  niousters  (diplopagi),  the  difforeiice  beinj;  only  one  of  degree.  From 
these  dativ  are  drawn  conclusions  of  general  biological  interest,  such  as  pre- 
formation in  the  e^^,  the  composition  of  the  germ-plasm,  etc. 

Professor  Wilder  has  just  received  palm  and  sole  prints  of  many  of  the 
aborigitial  peoples  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The 
collection  contains  the  prints  of  Ainus.  American  Indians,  Patjtgonians  and 
the  Central  African  pigmies.  The  prints  were  taken  for  Professor  Wilder  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hurll)urt.  an  assistatit  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  St. 
Louis, 

In  excavatioTis  at  North  Hadley,  October  1-11.  by  the  members  of  the 
department  of  zoology,  the  nearly  complete  skeletons  of  two  Indians  were 
obtained  and  bnmght  back  to  the  college.  One  of  these  was  a  man  about  45 
years,  5  feet  Qi^  inches  in  height ;  the  other  an  old  person  of  slightly  more 
than  5  feet  in  height,  and  probably  a  woman.  Both  skeletons  were  placed 
upon  one  side  in  a  donbled-up  position,  the  knees  to  chin.  The  head  of  the 
first  was  directed  east,  that  of  the  other  south. 

The  Annals  of  Botany  for  October  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Ganong 
on  "An  Undescribed  Thermonietric  Movement  of  the  Branches  in  Trees  and 
Shrubs",  describing  and  illustrating  a  widespread  in-and-out  movement  of 
branches  in  winter  so  clearly  correlated  with  temperature  changes,  that  the 
author  has  named  it  thermoinetric. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  12,  in  Chemistry  Hall,  Mies 
Mabel  Cummings,  Smith  "95.  gave  a  lecture  on  her  travels  in  the  "  Far  East". 

Miss  Cummings   described   Manila,    where 

Lecture  by  Miss  Cummings  she  spent  six  months,  and  told  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, their  life  and  environment.  She  spoke 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  with  their  curious  temples,  which  she  visited  on 
her  way  to  Japan.  Yokohama  and  Tokio  were  described,  the  former  as  very 
European,  the  latter  as  typically  Japanese.  Miss  Cummings  told  about  the 
Japanese  festivals,  each  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  flower  in  blossom  at  the 
time,  and  the  imperial  party  given  on  November  3,  when  chrysanthemums 
and  autumn  leaves  are  at  the  height  of  their  beauty. 

The  lecture  was  beautifully  illustrated  with;  stereopticon  views,  artistic 
both  in  subject  and  in  coloring. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 14.  in  the  Students'  Building.  Dr.  Ethel  D.  Puffer  of  Radcliffe 
College  spoke  on  "The  Problem  of  Beautj'".     The 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Puffer  beautiful,  the  end  toward  which  all  art  strives, 
may  be  looked  at  as  good  of  an  aesthetic  kind.  As 
such  its  nature  has  been  sought  from  many  points  of  view.  The  empirical 
study  of  the  facts  as  they  are  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  art.  *  Its  aim  is  to 
find  the  origin  and  relations  of  art  forms.  The  geometrical  figures,  the 
artistic  curves,  for  example,  are  studied  as  developments  of  religious  symbols. 
Even  though  we  know  the  detailed  course  of  a  development,  however,  its 
cause  may  be  shrouded  in  mystery.     Thus,  the  inner  nature  of  beauty  is  not 
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shown  by  its  development.  From  another  point  of  view  art  may  be  studied 
as  an  index  of  the  soul  of  the  artist  and  of  the  nation.  A  work  of  art  may  be 
fully  described,  its  characteristics  fairly  catalogued,  but  still  the  reason  for 
its  beauty  is  yet  to  be  sought.  In  the  study  of  the  '"Psychology  of  Beauty''  the 
psychologist  records  his  mental  state  while  in  the  presence  of  some  artistic 
production.  From  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  that  production  he  tries 
to  find  how  they  could  bring  about  his  feelings.  The  elements  that  are  found 
to  have  a  direct  influence  are  considered  to  be  elements  of  beauty.  The 
philosophical  foundation  of  the  problem  of  beauty  lies  in  the  nature  of  beauty 
itself,  as  an  excellence,  an  idea  of  value.  Defined  philosophically,  according 
to  Kant,  beauty  may  be  said  to  be  the  reconciliation  between  the  world  of 
freedom  and  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  reconciliation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  beautiful  object  brings  one  into  a  state  of  unity  and  self-completion. 
The  observer  does  not  merely  mirror  the  perfection  that  is  before  him,  but 
for  the  time  he  embodies  that  perfection  by  having  a  perfect  moment. 
Equilibrium  with  heightened  tone  is  the  result  of  a  balance  between  the 
elements  of  simulation  and  repose.  Through  this  balance  comes  the  object 
of  beauty  in  the  immediate  creation  of  a  perfect  moment  within  the  realm  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

On  Monday  evening.  November  21,  an  organ  concert  was  given  in  Assem- 
bly Hall  by  M.  Alexander  Guilmant.  The  program  was  "international", 
including  works  by  composers  of  seven  different  nationalities.  M.  Guil- 
mant's  remarkable  skill  in  improvising  was  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the 
theme  of  "Fair  Smith". 

On  November  28,  1904,  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society, 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry  delivered  an  address  on  "Literary  Fashions'".     Ke  said  that 

literary  fashions  are  as  suggestive  as  historical  or 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Perry  sociological  whims,  and  reflect  the  fashions  of  the 
hour.  Moreover,  the  new  school  of  criticism, 
beginning  with  Taine,  enables  anyone  to  study  literary  fashions.  Fashions 
play  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of  literary  types.  According  to  a  French 
critic  certain  types  exist  which  become  fixed,  modified,  or  transformed.  But 
Mr.  Perry  thinks  this  not  altogether  true.  First,  because  there  is  no  real  evo- 
lution of  types,  as  there  is  no  sure  progress  toward  the  better.  Second,  there 
is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  the  original  genius  of  the  author.  The  study 
of  literary  fashions  aids  our  sense  of  proportion,  and  is  an  unfailing  resource 
for  our  sense  f>f  humor.  After  showing  the  more  humorous  side  of  literary 
fashions,  their  whimsicalities,  Mr.  Perry  closed  by  saying  that  "  Really  good 
books  are  admired  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  but  through  whatever  sjiec- 
tacles  we  view  them,  there  is  always  beauty  there  —  serene,  tranquil,  and 
imperishable.'* 

M.  Funck-Brentano,  professor  in  the  College  de  France,  one  of  the  eminent 
French  lecturers,   sent  each   year  to  America  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise, 

lectured  before  the  college  in  Assembly 
Lecture  by  M.  Funck-Brentano    Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  30. 

His  subject,  the  development  of  French 
monarchy,  was  treated  from  an  original  and  interesting  point  of  view.     He 
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saiil  in  sum  :  The  French  monarchy  difTerrd  radic^ally  from  those  of  other 
European  nations,  in  tliat  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  earliest  institn- 
tions  of  the  peojjle.  After  the  invasions  and  disorders  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  family  orpmization  formed  the  hasis  of  the  state.  For 
purposes  of  mutual  protection,  and  by  natural  dej^rees,  vvtaker  families 
jjrouped  themselves  about  the  stronj^er  until,  after  a  time,  the  Feudal  system 
attained  supremacy  in  the  nation.  The  Feudal  Baron  was  analogous  to  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  indeed  the  names  applied  to  this  orj^anization, 
*'  Familia",  ''Chef  de  Familia",  and  "  Patria",  show  what  its  origin  was. 

Hugh  Capet,  the  greatest  of  the  Feudal  chiefs  of  the  He  de  France,  became 
by  a  natural  process  head  of  the  nation,  thus  showing  that  the  royal  power 
was  a  direct  outcome  from  the  x)osition  formerly  occupied  by  the  head  of  the 
family. 

This  had  its  influence  upon  the  whole  organization  of  the  French  monarchy. 
State  ministers  "were  a  gradual  outgrowth  from  offices  which  had  been  siniply 
domestic.  The  queen  held  the  position  of  a  mother,  and  upon  her  devolved  also 
in  early  times  all  the  financial  duties  of  the  realm.  To  the  king  belonged  the 
sole  power  of  administering  justice. 

The  divine  character  of  the  French  kings  was  also  linked  to  the  early 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  father  of  the  family.  To  this  is  ascribed  the 
miraculous  cures,  and  the  intense  faith  of  the  French  people  in  the  divinity 
of  their  kings.  Finally,  the  simplicity  of  life  of  the  French  monarchs  was 
made  the  point  of  another  analogy  to  family  life.  The  most  intimate 
domestic  affairs  at  the  Louvre  and  at  Versailles  were  laid  care  to  the  public. 
Entrance  to  these  palaces  was  free.  The  king  interested  himself  in  the  hum- 
blest petitions  of  his  subjects,  and  they  in  turn  came  to  him  as  to  a  fathtr. 

The  lecture  was  closed  by  a  vivid  account  of  the  terror  which  followed 
upon  the  downfall  of  ro3'alty  in  France.  The  people  were  for  a  time  like 
children  whose  natural  protector  had  been  taken  from  them.  The  later 
attempt  of  Napoleon  to  reestablish  paternal  government  in  the  monarchy  was 
a  failure  and  to  the  lack  of  it  was  due  in  some  measure  the  weakness  of  that 
djTiasty. 

M.  Funck-Brentano's  clear  delivery,  and  his  logical,  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  an  interesting  subject,  made  the  lecture  a  delight  to  all  who  at- 
tended it. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  30,  in  the  Students'  Building,  the  Hub- 
bard House  presented  "King  Rene's  Daughter,"  by  Henrik  Hertz.  The 
choice  of  the  play  was  an  interesting  one.  it  has  a  delicacy,  a  charm  quite 
its  own  and  the  lines — some  of  them — are  even  exquisitely  beautiful.  But 
it  is,  after  all.  rather  a  reading  piay  than  an  acting  one.  The  stage  setting, 
with  its  bower  of  flowers,  was  very  effective  and  showed  evident  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  The  colors — the  red,  the  purple,  and  the  green — 
were  none  too  many  for  a  natural  garden.  But  when  into  this  setting,  so 
artistic  in  itself,  the  cast  appeared,  their  costumes  seemed  rather  too  brill- 
iant, too  pronounced — the  colors  jarred  a  little. 

The  play,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  charming  and  it  was  perhaps  more 
from  a  curiosity  in  the  play  itself  than  from  any  dramatic  skill  on  the  part 
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of  the  cast  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  at  lirst  held.  But  the 
moment  that  Mary  Clark  in  the  title  role  appeared,  a  new  interest  was  imme- 
diately felt.  Her  conception  of  a  really  difficult  part  was  unusually  satisfac- 
tory. The  tones  of  her  voice,  the  grace  of  her  movements,  the  natural  ease 
of  her  manner,  held  the  audience  from  first  to  last.  It  seems  not  too  high 
praise  to  say  that  her  conception  of  a  role,  in  itself  so  wonderfully  appealing, 
was  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  play.  There  was  a  sweetness  about  it 
which  won  from  the  first,  yet  she  did  not  fail  to  be  convincing  when  she 
awoke  from  her  blindness  into  the  world  of  color  and  light.  We,  after  all, 
do  not  expect  perfection  in  our  house  dramatics.  Yet  in  the  title  role  of 
"  King  Renes  Daughter,"  despite  moments  of  slight  monotony  of  voice,  de- 
spite a  not  always  satisfactory  facial  expression,  we  found  something  not  far 
from  it.  The  incidental  music  was  effectively  introduced  and  the  song  by 
Louise  Day  merits  particular  mention. 

With  the  title  role  so  well  taken  the  play  could  not  help  being  interesting. 
And  though  there  may  have  been  a  good  deal  that  was  crude  and  awkward 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  cast,  there  yet  seems  no  excuse  for  the  lack 
of  seriousness  at  times  displayed  by  the  audience.  Humor  is  an  excellent 
quality,  but  there  are  times  and  places  for  all  things.  Are  we  not  falling 
into  a  habit  of  more  than  audibly  smiling  whenever  there  is  anything  in  a 
play,  though  meant  to  be  serious,  which  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous? Are  we  always  quite  courteous,  I  wonder— we  as  invited  guests.  The 
cast  was  as  follows  : — 

King  Rene,  of  Provence, Marion  Frank 

lolanthe.  his  Daughter Mary  Clark 

Count  Tristan,  of  Vandemont, Frances  Rockwell 

Sir  Geoffrey,  of  Orange, * Louise  Day 

Sir  Almerik, Caroline  Hinman 

Ebn  Jahia,  a  Moorish  Physician, Katherine  Frankenstein 

Bertrand , Stella  Tuthill 

Martha,  his  Wife, Eleanor  Adler 

Scene,  in  Provence,  in  a  valley  of  V^ancluse,  lasting  from  midday  to  sunsets 
Time,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

On  Friday  evening.  December  2,  at  the  first  lecture  given  by  the  College 
Settlements  Chapter,  Miss  Frances  Keller  of  New  York  City  spoke  in  the 

Students'  Building  on  "'The  Opportunities  for 

Address  by  Miss  Keller  College  Women  in  Civic  Life".  She  emphasized, 
first,  the  need  among  college  girls  of  an  ideal  of 
living  for  the  good  of  the  community  rather  than  for  oneself  alone,  and, 
second,  the  demand  in  all  forms  of  charitable  activity  for  women  who  are 
fitted  by  the  study  of  sociology  and  economics  for  the  practical  training 
which  the  Settlement  can  give.  Among  the  various  forms  of  work  suited  to 
college  women  the  College  Settlement  is  the  most  important,  both  for  the 
sympathetic  worker,  who  deals  with  individuals,  and  for  the  student,  who 
brings  the  organization  into  relation  with  the  community  by  investigating 
social  conditions  and  promoting  legislation  for  their  betterment.  This  work, 
although  less  often  emphasized  than  sympathetic  help,  is  fundamental,  since 
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u  tboronu:h  kjiowletli^t'  and  nnderstMndiiiLC  of  the  facts  wkwA  j)rerodc  any 
practical  iefi)nn.  The  Consumers'  lieaiJjao,  the  Health  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  countless  other  forms  of  or-^anized  charity  offer  oi)])ortunitiPH  for 
college  women  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  civic  life,  yet  the  heads  of  these 
organizations  expect  little  from  college  women,  because  of  their  lack  of  the 
necessary  fundamental  training.  Miss  Keller  closed  by  urging  a  desire  for 
intelligent  prejiaration  and  an  interest  shown  ])y  working  and  contributing  in 
the  improvement  of  civic  life. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  11,  Mr.  George  Henschel  gave  a  lecture  in 
Assembly  Hall   on   his   personal    recollections  of    Brahms.      Mr.    Henschel 

himself  is  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation  as 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Henschel    composer,   teacher,  and  vocalist,  and  having 

been  acquainted  with  Brahms  for  over  twenty 
years,  he  gave  a  most  interesting  and  personal  appreciation  of  the  great  com- 
poser. He  portrayed  him  as  a  man  of  high  ideals,  of  a  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  of  exceeding  modesty  and  love  of  simplicity.  Mr. 
Henschel  told  many  anecdotes  which  brought  out  these  characteristics  very 
strongly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  the  hearer  felt  that  he  had  been 
permitted  a  glimpse  into  the  inner  and  more  private  Ufe  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  musicians.  Mr,  Henschel  closed  his  lecture  by  speaking  of  Brahra's 
death  in  1897,  and  the  loss  which  such  a  man  was,  not  only  as  a  great  musical 
genius,  but  also  as  a  friend. 

The  speaker  at  Vespers  on  Sunday.  November  13,  was  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd, 
secretarj'  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  16,  a  dance  was  given  in  the  Students* 
Building  by  the  Dewey  and  Hatfield  Houses. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  8,  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Greek  Club, 
Miss  Boyd  gave  an  extremely  interesting  talk  on  her  excavations  in  Crete. 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT OVER  STUDENT   G0\'T:RNMENT,  AT  SMITH 

The  question  of  student  government  has  lately  come  before 
many  of  our  leading  women's  colleges  and  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  seen  fit  to  adopt  that  system.  The  organization 
at  Smith,  which  will  pass  as  a  compromise  between  government 
by  the  faculty  and  student  government,  seems  to  meet  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  student  body  at  large.  First  of  all,  the 
council  organization  is  an  advantage  to  the  college  ;  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  general  good  feeling  between  students  and 
facult}^ — somewhat  the  effect  of  compromise  in  a  quarrel  where 
each  one  pats  himself  on  the  back  and  thinks  himself  the 
victor.  At  any  rate,  there  exists  at  Smith  a  sense  of  unity  and 
sympathy  between  students  and  faculty  such  as  is  found  in  few 
of  the  colleges.  The  council,  standing  as  it  does  for  the  spirit 
of  the  students  as  a  body,  is  led  to  consult  with  the  facultj^ 
committee  on  subjects  of  common  interest,  such  as  cases  of  too 
heavy  work  for  students,  or  too  many  papers  required  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  This  committee  of  students  and  faculty  has, 
we  believe,  done  much  to  create  just  this  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  loyalty,  of  which  Smith  is  so  proud. 
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The  advantage  which,  accrues  to  the  students  from  the  coun- 
cil system  is,  we  believe,  found  in  the  *^  division  of  labor."  The 
responsibility  of  government  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
students  ;  the  council  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  some  things.  But  the  main  part  of  responsibility  is 
divided,  and  enough  is  allotted  to  the  students  to  teach  them 
how  to  govern  and  yet  not  enough  to  be  a  burden  or  to  detract 
from  their  work.  Again,  through  the  conference  committee  the 
students  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  older  and  wiser 
heads;  the  conference  committee  is  composed  of  the  council  and 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  the  president  of  the  college  as 
chairman.  Thus  the  students  meet  the  faculty  on  grounds 
never  touched  by  a  student  government  association. 

Now  the  advocates  of  the  student  government  bring  many 
arguments  against  these  above  named  advantages  and  assert 
that  they  cease  to  be  advantages  at  all  when  compared  with 
those  to  which  student  government  lays  claim.  It  is  main- 
tained that  since  the  rules  are  made  by  the  students  themselves, 
or  rather  by  their  association  as  representing  them,  they  can 
not  consistently  break  them ;  that  it  becomes  more  a  point  of 
honor  with  them  to  hold  closely  to  these  rules.  But  we  believe 
that  the  main  reason  for  their  not  breaking  the  rules  is,  that 
they  are  watched  by  the  eyes  of  a  score  of  proctors,  house- 
presidents,  committees,  all  provided  by  the  student  govern- 
ment association.  On  the  side  of  the  council  government,  there 
is  an  honor  system  ;  no  herd  of  monitors  and  proctors  to  invade 
the  houses  and  insist  upon  rules.  Each  girl  is  left  to  her  own 
conscience.  And  we  believe  that  rules  are  exactly  as  well  kept 
by  the  council  system  as  under  student  government  association 
with  its  vast  network  of  committees.  From  the  vantage 
ground  of  experience  again,  the  student  government  advocates 
say  that  it  is  a  splendid  lesson  for  the  students  to  have  just  this 
responsibility  of  government  in  their  hands  ;  that  it  affords 
them  practical  knowledge  which  they  could  get  in  no  other  way. 
Perhaps  it  does — but  it  scarcely  seems  good  for  this  responsi- 
bility to  exhaust  so  much  of  the  students'  time  and  energy  that 
their  work  suffers  in  consequence.  Then,  too,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  student  government  organization,  the  responsi- 
bility must  in  the  end  rest  on  one  student ;  she  it  is  who  must 
finally  decide  all  questions  and  she  is  also  answerable  for  every- 
thing.     So  we  leave  the  president  of  the  student  government 
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upon  whom  an  inordinate  burden  rests,  wliicli  she  can  never 
shift  for  a  moment.  In  the  council,  on  the  contrary,  this  dis- 
advantage is  a"l)olislied  by  the  division,  and  the  president  of  the 
council  is  not  in  any  case  loaded  with  an  over-burden  of  respon- 
sibility. It  is  also  asserted  that  the  students  having  power 
enough  to  form  a  student  government  association  must  of 
necessity  increase  in  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  True,  but 
may  they  not  grow  to  have  too  much  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance and  so  create  in  the  college  a  spirit  of  indifference  and 
irreverence  to  superiors.  Then  again  do  students  come  to  col- 
lege primarily-  to  gain  self-respect  and  self-reliance  ?  To  be 
sure,  that  enters  into  the  education  of  everj^  trulj'  cultured 
woman,  but  is  it  the  first  and  foremost  aim  of  a  college  course  ? 
Decidedly  not  ;  the  student  comes  to  college,  not  primarily  for 
study,  but  to  be  under  the  control  of  her  intellectual  superiors, 
to  come  into  contact  with  them  and  learn  from  their  broader 
views.  On  the  contrary,  student  government  leaves  this  ele- 
ment in  college  culture  entirely  out  of  account,  by  allowing  the 
students  to  be  under  their  own  supervision  and  by  widening 
the  distance  between  the  sympathies  of  the  students  and  those 
of  the  faculty. 

The  supporters  of  student  government  bring  forward  also 
many  arguments  which  have  to  do  with  the  honors  coming  to 
individual  students.  They  afhrm  that  in  student  government 
a  large  proportion  of  the  students  obtain  college  honors.  Ob- 
jections are  made  to  this  statement,  in  the  first  place,  on  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  council.  "  The  council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members.  There  shall  be  three  seniors,  two  jun- 
iors, and  one  member  of  the  second  class,  together  with  the 
presidents  of  the  four  classes.  One  of  the  acting  sophomore 
councillors  must  be  re-elected  each  year,  and  two  of  the  acting 
junior  councillors.  The  council  recommends  that  the  second 
sophomore  member  and  the  third  junior  member  be  girls  who 
have  not  before  served  on  the  council,  or  whose  term  of  office 
has  closed  at  least  a  year  before  re-election."  This  clause  from 
the  constitution  of  the  council  serves  to  show  how  the  council- 
lors change  from  year  to  year  ;  many  students  are  thus  enabled 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the  council.  The  honors 
are  divided.  Besides  this,  the  council  has  the  right  to  appoint 
committees  for  some  college  events,  such  as  the  Washington's 
birthday  rally,  and  so  honors  are  further  subdivided,  although 
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those  students  receiving  appointments  to  committees  are  not 
in  any  respect  included  in  the  council  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  government  is  apt  to  grow  very  large  and 
unwieldly  with  its  numerous  committees  and  proctors,  so  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  transact  business.  The  council  is  small 
and  allows  free  discussion  of  all  questions. 

By  turning  now  to  those  colleges  where  the  student  govern- 
ment has  been  tried,  we  will  find  some  specific  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  council  organization.  In  Vassar  one  great  objec- 
tion to  the  student  government  is  the  limitation  set  upon  the 
election  of  some  of  the  representatives  ;  officers  and  members 
of  committees  are  to  be  elected  from  a  certain  hall,  class  and 
district.  For  instance,  the  president  of  the  organization  must 
be  a  senior  and  from  the  main  hall.  Thus  the  election  of  offi- 
cers in  the  association  is  not  absolutely  free  to  students.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  election  of  councillors  is  limited  in  abso- 
lutely no  way  except  by  class.  Then,  too,  the  Vassar  associa- 
tion has  suffered  from  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  on 
one  student.  The  president  of  the  student  government  there 
has  broken  down  in  health  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  from 
the  strain  put  upon  her  by  her  office.  It  is  certainly  asking  too 
much  of  a  student,  even  though  it  is  considered  an  honor.  The 
president  of  the  council  has  the  council  members  closely  associ- 
ated with  her  and  thus  divides  the  responsibility.  There  is, 
besides  these  two  objections,  a  great  social  disadvantage  con- 
nected with  student  government  in  Vassar.  For  if  any  student, 
from  principle  or  prejudice,  sees  fit  not  to  join  the  association, 
she  is  fairly  ostracized  from  society  ;  sh.e  must,  if  she  would  be 
among  the  elite,  join  the  association.  In  the  Wellesley  associa- 
tion the  greatest  disadvantage  has  been  found  in  the  size  of  all 
committees — there  are  so  many  officers  and  committees  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  call  them  together  and  to  carry  forward 
the  business  with  ease. 

In  Bryn  Mawr  we  find  perhaps  the  most  fully  developed  sys- 
tem. Here  too  we  find  a  spirit  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  a 
woman^s  college.  There  is  an  air  of  indifference  and  irrever- 
ence between  faculty  and  students,  the  latter  feeling  too  forcibly 
their  own  importance.     It  is  a  case  of  too  much  self-reliance. 

Just  such  disadvantages  as  these  mentioned  arise  out  of  the 
ver}^  nature  of  the  student  government  organization,  and  these 
objections  exist  in  all  places  where  the  system  has  been  tried  ; 
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they  can  not  be  done  away  with.  On  the  contrary,  tlio  conncil 
system  has  been  in  existence  for  eight  or  ten  years  at  Smith  and 
has  been  fonnd  exceedingly  practical  in  all  respects.  It  is 
advantageons  to  both  students  and  faculty  ;  it  gives  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  the  op})ortunity  to  serve  in  the 
government  system  ;  and  above  all,  it  has  created  in  the  college 
9,  spirit  of  sympathy  and  respect  which  is  to  be  found  in  few  of 
our  colleges — a  spirit  which  is  the  special  pride  of  Smith. 

Ruth  Baird  Johnson. 


VERSES 

Sunset  on  a  Southern  Plantation 

A  rayless  sun  sinks  into  the  west 

Behind  the  woods'  black  line, 

And  the  gathering  shades  of  the  afterglow 

Silhouette  a  pine 

Standing  alone  on  the  upward  sweep 

Of  a  scarce  perceptible  slope, 

A  never-wavering  hand  upstretched 

To  the  God  of  truth  and  hope. 

Great  endless  fields  of  cotton  spread 

Between  the  woods  and  me, 

And  behind  the  pine,  gaunt  sentinel. 

Is  the  corn — a  far-flung  sea. 

Twilight  hastens  her  halting  steps 

And  a  wind  comes  up  from  the  west 

A  parting  gift  from  the  dying  sun 

For  a  world  on  the  way  to  rest. 

From  over  the  fields  comes  the  sound  of  a  voice 

Full  and  rich  and  strong  : 

A  negro  glad  that  the  day  is  done 

And  glad  in  his  plaintive  song. 

Nearer  he  comes,  and  the  song  is  blent 

^ith  the  rhythmic  jingle  of  chains. 

Home  from  his  work,  with  never  a  thought 

For  schools,  or  books  or  brains. 

Across  the  fields  of  cotton  moves 

A  singing,  shouting  band. 

Riding  their  mules  with  noisy  chains 

In  a  halo  of  dust  and  sand. 

Home  from  the  toil  and  heat 

Of  a  blistering  noon-day  sun. 
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Home  I  and  the  whole  world  glad  ! 

Home  !  and  the  day's  work  done  ! 

Scampering  pickaninnies 

Play  in  the  deepening  night, 

And  the  flickering  flame  of  the  supper  fire 

Shines  like  a  beacon  light. 

Darkness  falls  on  a  listening  world. 

The  pine  grows  dim  on  the  hill. 

And  out  of  the  woods  comes  the  wild,  sweet  note 

Of  a  Southern  whip-poor-will. 

The  Open  Sea 

There's  a  stir  of  unrest  in  the  world  aroimd. 

A  sigh  for  the  never  to  be. 
But  he  leaves  sorrows  of  men  behind 

Who  steers  for  the  open  sea. 

And  who  though  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  world 

And  all  that  was  meant  to  be. 
Can  rob  me  of  Gods  free  out-of-doors 

Or  the  wild  gray  path  of  the  sea  ? 

So  a  laugh  for  the  littleness  of  men. 

And  a  smile  for  what's  lost  to  me. 
For  youth  and  the  joy  of  life,  thank  God  ! 

And  so  for  the  open  sea  ! 

Louise  Marshall  Ryals. 


THE  MAJOR'S  PROPOSAL 

The  Major  had  given  the  matter  serious,  deliberate  considera- 
tion, and  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  doing  the  gentlemanly 
thing.  He  had  even  convinced  himself  that  his  heart  was  in 
it  —  that  he  was  really  in  love.  Nevertheless,  as  he  began  to 
dress  for  the  ordeal  he  wished  he  had  not  come  to  the  decision 
so  soon.  Not  that  he  regretted  it.  No,  by  Jove,  sir  I  When 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  there  was  no  hesitation  for  him.  He 
was  too  old  a  soldier  for  that.  He  never  gave  an  order  and 
recalled  it.  When  he  made  uj)  his  mind  to  fight,  he  fought  I 
And  he  won,  too.  The  Major  nodded  vigorously  at  his  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror.  And  there  was  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
win  in  love  as  well  as  in  war.     In  the  twenty  years  in  which  he 
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had  been  callinc:  on  Miss  Miniiula  slie  had  ^iven  liiin  every 
reason  to  suppose  she  —  ah — respected  liiiii.  To  be  sure  tliere 
had  been  a  time  some  ei^T^hteen  years  ago  wlien  just  as  lie  got  to 
t}ie  important  question  she  had  jumped  uj)  and  run  out  of  the 
room.  But  being  somewhat  older  now  and  more  staid,  she 
probably  would  hear  him  through. 

Tlie  Major  struggled  with  a  refractory  tie  for  a  moment. 
There,  that  would  do.  He  wished  it  weren't  black.  Black  was 
too  sober  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  one  who  was  contemplating 
marriage.  A  white  tie,  of  course,  was  the  kind  for  a  wedding. 
But  for  to-day — slie  always  wore  lavender.  Hum  I  Didn't  he 
have  a  lavender  tie  to  his  name  ?  Well,  what  was  he  thinking 
of  ?  There  was  a  pinkish  one  that  would  do, — she  always  kept 
the  parlor  darkened.  Hum  !  Very  hard  thing  to  tie  I  That 
tie  was  the  invention  of  Jupiter  Ammon  I  The  pink  tie  flew  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  and  the  wrathful  Major,  stand- 
ing over  it,  remarked  in  precise  tones,  "  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
use  language.     Yes,  by  Jove,  sir  I  " 

Blue  and  gray  ties  followed,  accompanied  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  ''By  Jove,  sirs''  and  "Jupiter  Amnions".  But  as  the 
strain  on  the  Major's  nerves  became  greater  classical  allusions 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  at  last  he  brought  out  a  round,  soul- 
stirring  oath  which  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  made  him  feel 
quite  rakish. 

The  black  tie  came  out  again  and  was  arranged  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  Of  course  after  his  marriage  none  of  these  little 
difficulties  would  trouble  him  again.  She  would  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  look  after  such  things.  Yes,  he  would  be  a 
freer  man  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  in  some  respects  she  was  a 
little  more  firm  than  he  would  have  desired,  but  you  can't 
expect  perfection.     *'  No,  by  Jove,  sir  I  you  can't." 

The  Major  caught  up  his  hat  to  practice  his  bow  before  the 
glass.  He  brought  his  heels  sharply  together  and  bowed  from 
the  waist.  "Indeed,  madam,"  he  murmured,  "if  you  feel  as 
well  as  you  look,  yonr  health  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 
Hum  !   That  sounded  well.    Yes,  by  Jove,  sir  I  that  was  capital ! 

He  left  the  house  as  the  clock  was  striking  three.  Just  the 
time  he  had  set  for  himself.  He  believed  in  being  punctual. 
That  was  why  he  had  always  been  a  success  in  love  and  war. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  he  had  not  tried  love  as  yet,  but  it  would  be 
over  before  long.     Such  a  simple  matter,  after  all.     Why  did 
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people  make  so  much  of  it  ?  All  he  had  to  say  was,  *'Will 
you  ?"  and  she'd  say,  "  I  will,"  and  it  would  be  all  over. 

But  just  as  he  came  to  the  corner  nearest  her  house,  the 
Major's  heart  suddenly  and  unaccountably  began  to  flutter.  He 
had  thought  out  his  speech  carefully  and  committed  it  to 
memory,  so  there  was  no  need  to  worry,  but — well,  it  wouldn't 
do  for  him  to  stand  there  on  the  street.  So  the  Major  stalked 
rapidly  past  her  house  to  the  opposite  corner.  No  reinforce- 
ments awaited  him,  however,  and  no  accident  happened  to 
detain  him.  He  wheeled  so  rapidly  that  his  coat-tails  stood  out 
straight  behind  as  he  started  for  the  first  corner.  Oh,  how  like 
a  fool  he  was  acting  !  This  time  he  would  go  in.  He  had  been 
brave  enough  to  face  cannon,  but  was  afraid  of  a  woman.  Well, 
by  Jove,  sir  ! 

He  did  very  well  until  he  came  to  the  gate.  Then,  half-way 
in,  he  gave  a  wild  gesture  with  his  arms  and  started  pellmell 
down  the  street. 

"Say,  mister,"  called  the  ubiquitous  small  boy,  "Youse  don't 
see  anyting.     Yer  only  tinks  yer  does  !  " 

This  brought  the  Major  to  a  realization  of  his  appearance. 
Probably  every  woman  on  the  street  had  been  watching  him. 
Well,  by  Jove,  sir  I  why  didn't  he  think  of  that  before  ?  He 
turned  again  and  marched  sturdily  to  the  door. 

Now  if  the  Major  had  been  in  his  normal  frame  of  mind  he 
would  have  known  from  the  twist  on  Miss  Miranda's  lips  that 
she  was  not  to  be  approached  with  impunity  on  this  occasion. 
But  all  the  Major  noticed  was  that  her  cap  was  slightly  awry 
and  that  she  was  knitting  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
cap  disturbed  his  soldierly  soul  and  the  knitting  meant  nothing 
to  him,  so  he  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  from  the  depths  of  his 
perturbation  began  the  attack. 

"  Hum  !  Ho-hum  !  Yes,  by  Jove — er — "  Oh,  heavens  !  what 
was  he  saying — swearing  before  the  lady  of  his  choice  I  ''I — 
a — yes — I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  swear  before  the — oh — hum  I  " 

Miss  Miranda  gazed  severely  over  her  spectacles.  She  had 
been  watching  him  from  the  window  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
and  her  suspicions  were  deep  and  awful.  But  she  believed  in 
observing  the  conventionalities  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances, so  she  said,  ''Good  afternoon.  Major,"  crisply  and 
pointedly. 
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**0h,  ah  yes  I  Good  afternoon,  madaui.  Deliglited  to  see 
you,  madam.  As  I  was  sayin.12:,  if  you  only  looked  as  well  as 
you  feel,  your  looks  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ! " 

Having  concluded  this  remarkable  statement  in  one  breatli, 
the  Major  wiped  his  moist  forehead  and  waited  for  encourage- 
ment. 

''I'd  look  differently  to  you  if  you  were  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion," snapped  Miss  Miranda. 

The  Major  wished  Miss  Miranda  were  not  quite  so  firm.  Firm- 
ness was  not  exactly  a  feminine  quality.  He  wished  she 
wouldn't  interrupt  his  speech.  But  she  had  given  him  an  idea 
and  he  was  always  the  man  to  catch  an  idea. 

'*Ah,  madam,  I  see  with  your  feminine  instinct  that  you  have 
perceived  my  trouble  is  in  my  heart  I "  he  said,  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  ceiling. 

'*  Oh,  your  heart  I "  sniffed  Miss  Miranda. 

There  she  went  again.  Why  couldn't  women  learn  to  keep 
still  ?  He  would  finish  that  speech.  Yes,  by  Jove,  sir  !  Now, 
then  I 

"Ah — hum  I  Ur — r — r — hum  !  Seem  to  have  a  very  bad  cold 
coming.  May  be  grippe  I"  he  gasped.  '^Yes,  as  I  was  saying, 
madam, — hum,  hum  I  After — long — and— serious— considera- 
tion— I — have— conveyed  —  myself — and — my — ardent — feelings 
— hither  —  to — er  —  hum  I  huh — huh — hum  I  May  be  tonsilitis. 
Yes  —  er  —  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  you.  I  must  confess,  madam,  as  I  look 
at  you,  it  does  not  seem  a  third  of  that  time  I " 

The  Major  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  grasped  one  knee  and  drew 
it  up  towards  his  breast.  He  was  doing  finely,  he  was,  by  Jove, 
sir  ! 

Miss  Miranda  glanced  up.  ''Twenty  years.  Major  I "  she 
said,  "not  a  day  over  eighteen  I" 

"Eighteen,  madam  I  Eighteen !''  cried  the  Major,  straight- 
ening up,  and  emphasizing  his  remarks  with  the  third  finger  of 
his  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  his  left.  "  No,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  I'll  prove  it  to  j^ou.  Your  first  cousin's  wife  died  on  the 
twelfth  of  August.  On  the  fourteenth  I  drove  you  to  the  fu- 
neral. That  was  your  birthday,  and  you  were  twenty-three 
years  old,  madam,  as  you  told  me  yourself.  I  was  then  in  my 
thirty-first  year  and  we  worked  out  the  difference  between  our 
ages,  which  was  seven  years,  three  months  and  thirteen  days. 
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Yes,  madam,  I  am  now  fifty  years  old  and  you  are  forty-three, 
and  the  difference  between  ns  is  still  the  same,  madam.  Yes, 
by  Jove,  it  is,  sir  ! " 

"You're  all  wrong.  Major,"  said  Miss  Miranda,  knitting  furi- 
ously. "  My  cousin's  wife  died  the  day  I  was  twenty-one,  and 
it  was  two  days  later  that  we  went  to  the  funeral.  I  am  just 
forty-one  years  old." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  madam!  Beg  your  pardon  ! '^  said  the 
Major,  warming  up  to  the  discussion,  "let  me  recall  the  inci- 
dent to  you.  You  will  remember  that  just  as  we  were  discuss- 
ing our  ages.  Brown  Betsey  bolted  and  ran  away,  and  you  held 
on  to  me  with  both  arras  around  my  neck  all  the  way  down  the 
village  street.  Your  mother  saw  you  and  rebuked  you  before  I 
left  your  yard.  I  heard  her  distinctly.  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  did, 
sir  !  And  she  said,  'A  girl  twenty-three  years  old,  and  acting 
like  that ! ' '' 

"She  didn't  say  any  such  thing  !  She  said,  'twenty-one  years 
old  I '    As  if  I  didn't  know  my  own  age  ! ''  scolded  Miss  Miranda. 

"  Oh  hum  I  argue  with  a  woman  ! "  said  the  Major.  And  he 
had  just  come  to  ask  her  to  marry  him  !  Well,  there  was  no 
vacillation  about  him.  He  would  see  this  through  to  the  bitter 
end.  So  be  took  up  his  speech  at  the  point  where  he  had  been 
interrupted. 

"And  in  the  course  of  that  twenty  years  I  have  come  to  know 
you  better.  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  have,  sir  !  Once  before  I  came  to 
you  to  ask  you — hum,  ah — huh,  ah — huh,  hu — u — um  I  Very 
bad  cough  I  Seems  to  extend  quite  to  my  stomach  !  Hum  I 
May  be  pneumonia  I  Yes,  madam,  once  before  I  came  to  you, 
but  you  wt)uld  not  listen.  No,  hard-hearted,  you  ran  from  my 
presence  just  as  I  was  about  to  ask  you  —  ur— r — rgh  I  Ho— 
hum — ah,  hum  I  Worried  about  this  I  It  may — it  may  be 
ivliooping -cough  !  gasped  the  poor  Major. 

"  Xonsense  I  said  Miss  Miranda.  **Whoopii]g-cough  I  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  the  matter  with  you  but  a  bad  conscience.  For 
pity's  sake,  say  it,  if  you  can,  and  if  you  can't,  don't  try  I" 

Thus  encouraged,  with  a  prodigious  effort  and  a  cough  that 
made  the  room  reverbrate,  the  Major  launched  his  proposal. 

"  In  fact,  madam,  I  want  to  be  your  husband.  Yes,  by  Jove, 
I  do,  sir  ! '' 

Having  freed  himself  of  the  momentous  announcement,  the 
Major  considered  the  matter  as  good  as  settled,  and  rose  to  cross 
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the  room  to  tlie  i-ofa  where  Miss  Miranda  was  sitting.  Conse- 
quently when  tlie  storm  broke  it  caught  him  poised  on  one  foot 
with  tlie  other  drawn  up  like  a  startled  chicken.  Miss  Miranda, 
standing  firmly  on  both  feet,  with  her  cap  over  one  ear  and  her 
spectacles  askew,  delivered  her  sentiments  with  force  and  pre- 
cision, if  not  with  elegance. 

"Well,  I  never  I  /marry  you!  Well,  *  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool ',  and  if  I  did  that  there'd  be  two  of  us  I  I  want  you 
to  understand  distinctly  that  when  I  marry  it  won't  be  a  super- 
annuated old  major  who  can't  remember  back  eighteen  years 
and  get  it  correct.  Huh  I  according  to  your  reckoning  I  ought 
to  adopt  you  !  But  I  tell  you  right  here,  when  I  marry  or 
adopt,  he  won't  be  a  man  who  can't  tell  too  much  whiskey  from 
the  whooping-cough  ! " 

In  a  state  of  dazed  relief  the  Major  made  his  way  to  his  room, 
and  forgetting  his  hat  and  gloves,  took  off  his  black  tie  and 
carefully  laid  it  away.  He  looked  at  himself  squarely  in  the 
mirror  and  ejaculated,  "Well,  by  Jove,  sir  I "  Then,  catching 
the  tails  of  his  coat  in  either  hand,  he  performed  an  elaborate 
hornpipe  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  started  for  his  club, 
minus  the  tie. 

Linda  Hall. 
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White-winged  Sleep — 

Thou  art  so  gentle-mild  ; 

White-winged  Sleep— 

Thj'  little  weary  child, 
I  give  thee  all  I  am,  and  without  care. 
For  thou  hast  golden  gifts  and  treasures  rare. 

White- winged  Sleep. 

Into  the  night  I  drift  with  thee  as  guide, 
Nor  hear  the  dark  waves  beat  against  the  shore 
Whence  I  shall  turn  my  restless  steps  no  more — 
The  wan  shore  of  the  day  that  scarce  has  died. 
Thou  callest — and  I  leave  the  little  life 
That  fretted  me  with  many  an  unwished  pain. 
Thou  callest — and  the  murmuring  of  strife 
That  ofttimes  sounded  low  a  sad  refrain, 
Sweet  silence  keep. 
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Take  me  to  some  far  land,  where  in  the  sun 
The  tall  trees  rise,  and  little  ripples  run 
The  day  long  down  the  stream. 
There  let  me  wander  when  the  shadows  fall — 
A  timeless  wandering— while  over  all 
Hangs  low  the  wondrous  memory  of  a  dream. 
Or  bear  me  to  a  magic  land  unknown, — 
A  land  of  mysteries  the  winds  have  blown 

From  olden  days. 

And  golden  days, 

From  days  of  sunlit  gleam. 

Thy  soft  caress  is  on  my  cheek,  and  I  am  glad, — 
Glad  with  the  gladness  of  a  soul  at  rest, 
As  those  who,  laboring  in  a  life-long  quest, 
And  finding  all  they  seek — a  star — are  no  more  sad. 
Sleep,  gentle  Sleep,  thou  art  so  dear 

And  yet  I  know  thee  not. 
B,v  all  men  thou'rt  forever  loved, 

What'er  their  changing  lot — 
Forever  loved — white-winged  Sleep, — 
Thy  fane  a  sacred  spot. 

Art  thou  a  goddess,  who  with  listening  ear 

Dost  answer  prayer 
And  waft  thy  lovers  to  Olympian  heights 

Where,  free  from  care. 
They  drink  thy  nectar,  breathe  thy  drowsy  air  ? 
Or  dost  thou  walk  with  folded  wing  the  sunless  grove, 
And  tangle  flowers  in  thy  flowing  hair, — 
The  rich  wood  violet  and  the  crested  columbine, 
The  blood-root  pale,  and  many  a  blossom  rare 
That  hides  in  solitary  haunts,  lonely  and  passing  fair? 

Thou  hast  a  song  thou  singest — white-winged  Sleep, — 

A  song  as  softly  tender  as  a  mother's  lullaby. 

A  mystic  crooning  melody  of  things  hid  in  the  night, 

Of  little  whispering  breezes,  roaming  through  the  spangled  Bkj. 

Rest  is  sweet,  is  sweet,  is  sweet, 

And  waking  and  the  morning  meet. 

Rest  is  sweet  when  hearts  are  weary. 

Rest  is  sweet  when  days  are  dreary, — 
A  mother's  lullaby. 

Fold  me  within  thy  bosom,  for  I  fain  would  hear  thy  song, — 
Would  close  my  eyes  to  dream  awhile,  nor  know  the  road  is 

long 
That  leads  from  visioned  victories  to  warfare  brave  and  strong. 
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1  would  forget  the  night  throui^h  wluit  I  cried  for  in  the  day, — 

The  faded  flower. 

The  wasted  hour. 

The  laurel  cast  away. 
Forget — forget  one  moment — all  the  white  light  and  the  gra}'. 

Thy  ways  are  calm,  a  calm  that  giveth  rest. 
Thou  bringest  me  to-morrow — that  is  best. 
For  in  the  morrow  find  I  victory  blest. 

White-winged  Sleep, 

Thou  art  so  gentle-mild  ! 

White-wihged  Sleep, 

Take  me,  thy  little  child. 

Bertha  Chacr  Lovell. 


A  CHANGE  OF  IDEAS 

The  Hawkins  family  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  confu- 
sion which  even  the  Saturdaj^  baking  and  cleaning  could  not 
justify.  There  was  the  feeling  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the 
air,  and  the  rushing  up  and  down  stairs,  the  pushing  in  and  out 
of  obstinate  bureau  drawers,  and  the  frantic  search  for  ribbons 
and  neckties  showed  that  whatever  that  crisis  might  be,  the 
Hawkins's,  one  and  all,  were  going  to  meet  it  in  festal  array. 
Mrs.  Hawkins  stood  nervously  combing  Angy's  hair  into  stiff 
shiny  ringlets,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  so  perishable  that  Angy 
dared  not  so  much  as  look  around.  Sarah,  the  older  daughter, 
packed  apple  pie  and  sandwiches  into  a  basket  and  studied 
the  effect  of  her  gold  breastpin  by  turns,  and  the  boys  wrestled 
with  stiff  collars  and  squeaky  shoes  with  many  murmurs  against 
the  world  in  general  and  good  clothes  in  particular. 

"Aren't  vou  all  ready  now?"  asked  their  mother, — "there's 
your  father  driving  round  to  the  gate.  Now  don't  touch  those 
curls  again,  Angy  !  Come  right  along  or  we'll  never  get  there 
in  the  wide  world." 

This  awful  thought  had  some  effect,  and  thej^  were  soon 
stowed  away  in  the  carryall,  though  not  without  much  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  the  younger  children  as  to  which  one 
should  sit  on  the  front  seat  and  drive. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  settling  back  wearily,  "  I 
feel  as  beat  out  as  if  I'd  done  a  whole  day's  washing,  but  I  don't 
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care — I've  waited  twelve  years  to  liave  our  pictures  taken  in  a 
family  group  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  if  I  never  do  another 
thing."  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  could  have  them  a  little 
bigger  than  sister  Nettie's  were,"  she  added  to  her  husband. 

This  then  was  the  cause  of  the  Hawkins  family  going  to  town 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  on  the  busiest  morning  of  the  week. 
But  when  the  great  event  of  twelve  years  actuallj"  comes  to  pass, 
even  such  things  as  baking  and  sweeping  may  well  be  forgotten. 
So  great  had  been  the  strain  of  preparation  that  they  talked 
little,  but  what  they  did  say  showed  they  felt  to  the  full  what 
the  occasion  meant. 

*' There's  Miss  Adams,"  burst  out  Tilly,  suddenly. 

'*  So  it  is,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  wonder  why  a  city  girl  like 
that  is  staying  out  here, — she's  awful  close-mouthed.  No  one 
knows  any  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

''Good  morning,"  called  the  girl  in  the  runabout,  as  she  drew 
up  her  horse,  "  you  seem  to  be  going  off  for  the  day." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  "we're  going  to  have  our  pictures 
taken— in  a  group." 

"How  very  nice.  I've  always  thought  family  groups  were  so 
interesting,  though  somehow  we  never  had  one  taken." 

Mrs.  Hawkins  fumbled  awkwardly  with  the  lap -robe.  Some- 
how the  idea  of  the  picture  did  not  seem  so  splendid  now,  though 
she  could  not  tell  why. 

"  I  guess  we  must  be  getting  on,"  said  her  husband,  breaking 
the  pause,  "it's  after  ten  a'  ready." 

"Well,  good  luck,"  called  their  friend,  as  she  drove  on. 

"  She's  awful  nice  and  sociable,"  said  Sarah,  "  but  I  always 
feel  kind  of  gawky  with  her." 

"Nonsense,"  said  her  mother,  "you're  every  bit  as  good  as 
she  is,"  but  she  looked  as  if  she  understood. 

The  rest  of  the  drive  to  town  was  in  silence,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  they  had  hitched  their  horses  near  the  little  park,  and 
were  going  up  the  long  narrow  stairs  which  led  to  the  photogra- 
pher's. The  room,  when  they  went  in,  seemed  deserted.  Even 
the  interior  sanctum  labeled  "operating  room"  showed  nothing 
but  the  camera,  draped  in  what  looked  to  them  like  a  funeral 
pall. 

"Are  you  lookin'  fer  the  photographer  ?"  asked  a  man  who 
shambled  up  to  them,  "'cause  if  yer  are,  he's  gone  away  fer  ten 
days, — his  aunt 's  dead.     I'm  jest  here  to  look  after  the  rooms." 
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No  one  spoke,  but  all  tlie  ])l('asm-o  w;is  i^onc  from  their  faces, 
and  their  ^ood  clothes  looked  out  of  pbu-i^  and  a  little  pathetic. 

**I  guess  we'd  better  go,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins  at  last,  '*  we  can 
eat  our  lunch  out  in  the  park,  and  perhaps  I  can  get  some  pea- 
nuts for  you." 

"  I've  waited  twelve  years,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  "  and  now 
this  is  what's  come  of  it.  I'll  never  try  it  again,  so  long  as  I 
live.'' 

The  park  was  shad)',  and  the  outdoor  luncheon  would  have 
been  as  good  as  a  Sunday-school  picnic  but  for  the  load  on  their 
spirits.  They  could  think  or  talk  of  nothing  else— forgetting 
to  notice  anything — even  the  young  man  who  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  near  by,  and  who  seemed  to  be  interested  in  what  they 
were  saying.     Finally  he  came  over  to  them. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  heard  you  talking  about 
the  photographer  being  away.  Were  you  going  to  have  your 
pictures  taken  ?  " 

**Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  glad  to  have  some  one  to  pour  out 
her  soul  to,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  had  told  him  all  about 
their  disappointment. 

"  I  dabble  a  little  in  photography  myself,"  he  said  when  she 
finished.  ''  I  am  here  to-daj^  to  get  orders,  and  if  you'd  let  me, 
Fd  like  to  take  your  pictures,  just  for  the  sake  of  practice." 

Without  waiting  for  them  to  say  anything  he  brought  his 
camera  from  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  soon  had  them 
arranged  and  actually  taken. 

"  ril  send  you  some  as  soon  as  they're  ready,"  he  said. 

"  But "  began  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  never  take  them  except  for  pleasure, 
any  way — good-bye." 

Before  they  could  speak,  his  tall  gray-clad  figure  was  disap- 
pearing between  the  rows  of  trees. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  first-rate  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, as  he  climbed  into  the  carryall, — "  no  airs  about  him." 

"Wasn't  his  smile  nice  ?"  asked  Sarah,  sentimentally. 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "but  his  eyes  looked  so  kind  of 
tired." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  pictures  came — twelve  large  ones — with 
a  card  in  the  package  with  "Best  wishes  from  John  Rutters 
Reed "  written  on  it.  Even  two  days  after,  when  Miss  Adams 
came  over  to  make  a  friendly  visit,  their  pride  was  hard  to 
contain. 
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*'0h,  I  want  to  see  the  pictures!^'  she  exclaimed.  "Why, 
where  did  this  card  came  from  ?  " 

They  poured  out  the  story  in  all  its  details,  while  an  expression 
first  of  surprise  and  then  of  something  else  settled  on  Miss 
Adams'  face. 

' '  He  was  such  a  comfortable,  plain  sort  of  person,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkins.     He  left  you  feeling  so  good  inside." 

"Yes,"  the  girl  replied  absently,  "I  am  afraid  I  must  go 
home.     I — good-bye." 

As  she  passed  by  the  window  outside  she  heard  Sarah  say, 
"  Isn't  it  funny  how  kind  of  stiff  she  makes  you  feel  all  the 
time,  and  he  was  just  as  well  citified,  but  you  forgot  all 
about  it." 

Miss  Adams'  thoughts,  as  she  walked  home,  were  full  of 
chagrin  and,  strangely  enough,  a  certain  relief.  She  remem- 
bered her  last  conversation  with  him, — "I  can't  marry  you," 
she  had  said.  "You  belong  so  absolutely  to  our  sphere,  and  Tm 
so  tired  of  it  all.  I  don't  just  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  I  can't 
imagine  you  fitting  yourself  into  the  lives  of  any  but  the  peo- 
ple youv'e  always  been  with.  I  know  you  are  a  man  to  be  proud 
of,  but  I  want  something  broader.  I'm  tired  of  the  same  life 
and  the  same  people  and  the  same  ideas.  I'd  like  to  run  away 
from  it." 

She  saw  all  that  her  experience  of  a  month  here  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  episode  of  the  pictures  had  taught  her.  That  night 
she  packed  her  trunk  and  announced  to  the  people  with  whom 
she  was  boarding  that  she  was  going  back  to  the  city  the  next 
morning,  and  then  and  there  spent  many  hours  in  writing  a 
letter. 

"I  have  learned  many  things" — part  of  it  ran — "some  time 
you  shall  know  more.  First  of  all,  that  I  was  not  even  broad 
enough  to  get  out  of  my  own  tiny  sphere  and  into  yours  far 
enough  to  understand  you.  I  have  gotten  completely  away 
from  the  people  we  have  always  known,  and  I  think  I  should 
like  to  go  back  to  them  again.  I  know  that  I  must  live  my 
own  life  even  if  it  is  a  little  narrow — and,  to  be  absolutely 
sincere — I  don't  care  about  living  any  other.  You  will  under- 
stand. Do  you  still  wish  that  we  should  live  it  together  ? 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  really  care  about  now." 

Marion  Codding  Carr. 


THE  LAST  NIGHT 

Dost  thou  hear  the  bugle  call,  silver  clear, 
Blow  a  last  sad,  sweet  salute  to  the  year  ? 

Dost  thoii  hear  the  echoes  dying, 

Far  adowii  the  forest  sighing? 

Dost  tliou  hear  the  wood  jays  crying 
Far  and  near? 

See  him  as  he  creepeth,  tottering  slow. 

Sad  old  year,  all  bowed  and  bent,  with  man}-  a  woe, 

Long  gray  locks  wildly  streaming, 

Muttering  low,  with  dull  eyes  seeming 

Of  the  dead  days  to  be  dreaming 
Long  ago. 

But  he  sees  the  stars  agleam  with  frosty  gold, 
In  the  grim  night  sky,  low-hanging,  black  and  cold, 
And  he  hears  the  wild  notes  calling, 
Shrilly  rising,  sadly  falling. 
Then,  the  air  in  death  enthralling, 
Midnight  tolled. 

Viola  Pauline  Hayden. 


SONG  OF  LIGHT 

The  lover  looked  up  to  the  stars 

As  he  murmured  his  sweetheart's  name. 
And  he  drank  in  the  soft  white  light  of  the  moon, 
And  he  cried  in  his  heart.  "  They're  the  same  : 
The  light  of  the  stars  and 
The  light  of  the  moon  and 
The  love  in  my  heart  are  the  same.'" 

The  hermit  looked  up  to  the  stars 

As  he  murmured  his  evening  prayer, 
And  he  breathed  in  the  pure  white  light  of  the  moon. 
And  he  cried  in  his  soul,  "  It  is  there 
In  the  light  of  the  stars  and 
The  light  of  the  moon  that 
The  true  profit  is  found  :  only  there." 

The  poet  looked  up  to  the  stars 

As  he  murmured  the  song  he'd  begun, 

And  found  life  in  the  bright  white  light  of  the  moon. 

And  his  spirit  cried  out,  "  we  are  one  !  " 

The  light  of  the  stars  and 

The  light  of  the  moon  and 

I  and  the  Maker  are  one." 

Eloise  Gately  Beers 
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SKETCHES 

Life  Is  a  Song 

Life  is  a  song,  dear,  life  is  a  song, 

Hear  you  the  melody  floating  along? 

Love  is  the  key-note  and  hope  is  the  air. 

And  faith  is  the  signature  written  there. 

Sometimes  the  movement  is  light  and  gay, 

Like  the  laughter  of  children  at  their  play. 

And  then,  just  to  make  it  seem  sweeter  still, 

A  sadness  and  longing  begin  to  fill 

The  soul  of  the  music.     That  is  life's  pain, 

Which  gives  to  the  song,  dear,  a  minor  strain. 

For  sadness  and  joy  make  the  harmony, 

But  joy  is  the  theme  of  life's  melody. 

For  God  did  not  make  life  all  sorrow  and  sighs. 

But  He  gave  us  the  beauty  of  earth  and  the  skies, 

And  the  power  to  love  and  to  sing  and  be  strong, 

So  life  is  a  song,  dear,  life  is  a  song. 

Ethel  Fanning  Young 


The  three  Misses  Weatherby  were  considerably  over  thirty, 
and  unmarried.     They  lived  together  as  peaceably  as  in  them 

lay ;    at    times    they    were    remarkably 

According  to  Paul  amiable  —  times  like  Sunday  afternoon 
after  a  good  sermon  on  brotherly  love. 
At  other  times  Jane,  the  eldest,  and  Vina,  the  youngest, 
sparred  intermittently.  Martha  poured  the  proverbial  oil  if 
her  own  interests  were  not  at  stake  ;  if  they  were  she  quarrelled 
in  a  far  more  masterly  way  than  either  of  the  others. 

She  was  a  devoted  church  member.  Her  attendance  on 
Sunday  morning  was  as  certain  as  the  sun  to  rise,  and  her  voice 
in  prayer  meeting  the  one  sure  thing  about  the  meeting.  Her 
opinions  were  as  steadfast  as  the  rocks,  and  she  defended  them 
ably  and  often.  To  her  the  orthodox  creed  was  sacred  as 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 
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MartliH  was  nut  youii^,  but  she  liad  SDiiiHtbing  very  winning 
about  lier  when  she  was  in  a  liappy  mood,  sonielliing  that  (jnito 
took  the  pbice  of  youth.  Her  hair  was  only  slightly  streaked 
with  gray.  At  times  when  she  came  in  from  the  garden  look- 
ing 'Mike  a  fright",  as  she  apologizingly  averred,  she  seemed 
almost  pretty. 

So  she  seemed  to  John  Carson,  whoso  way  led  past  her  garden 
hedge.  He  had  long  been  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  Weath- 
erbys',  but  his  attentions  bad  been  so  extremely  mild,  so  baf- 
fliugly  impossible  to  gossip  over,  that  not  even  the  most  ener- 
getic match-maker  in  Kirkville  could  build  any  suspicions  upon 
his  actions.  Still,  he  never  went  anywhere  else,  and  the  ever 
smoldering  fire  of  gossip  in  Kirkville  was  only  waiting  to  be 
fanned  into  a  blaze.  Martha's  name  was  generally  left  out 
of  these  speculations,  for  she  was  not  ashamed,  indeed  often 
boasted  of  her  single  state.  She  was  not  a  professed  hater  of 
men  like  Jane,  nor  yet  a  seeker  after  their  company  like  Vina. 
She  was  equally  indiflPerent  to  their  charms  and  oblivious  to 
their  defects.  She  ignored  them.  Yet  it  was  to  Martha  that 
the  romance  came. 

It  happened  in  tbis  way.  Martha  was  setting  out  the  pansies. 
The  breeze  was  fragrant  with  plum-blossoms  and  the  smell  of 
spring.  The  same  wind  had  blown  Martha's  hair  across  her 
face  in  an  unmistakable  curl,  and  John  Carson  passing  at  the 
moment  could  have  sworn  he  saw  a  dimple  in  her  cheek  as  she 
smiled  impulsively  at  him.  The  smile  soon  vanished,  however, 
when  the  dignified  Martha  realized  her  undignified  pose.  She 
was  on  her  knees  before  the  pansy-bed  with  her  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  the  elbows. 

Perhaps  it  w^as  the  light  of  unwonted  admiration  in  his  eyes, 
perhaps  only  embarrassment  on  account  of  her  appearance,  but 
she  greeted  him  shj^ly,  and,  much  to  her  dismay,  felt  her  color 
rising  at  every  word.  The  slow  and  backward  John  was 
affected  by  something  stronger  than  his  usual  diffidence.  He 
plunged  in. 

To  saj^  it  was  sudden  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Martha  answered  '*Yes"  in  a  very  flustered  manner, 
let  him  kiss  her  once,  and  then  sent  him  flying  because  the 
pansies  must  be  set  out  before  they  wilted. 

For  some  time  all  went  well,  that  is,  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.      The    sisters   were    alternately   vexed    and    pleased. 
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They  stormed  at  Martha  or  petted  her  according  as  the  spirit  of 
envy  or  human  kindness  inspired  them.  Kirkville  took  some 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  seeing  John  and  Martha 
^'appearing  out"  at  church  together.  The  pink  in  Martha's 
cheeks  deepened  to  a  crimson  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle,  amid 
the  rustle  of  turning  heads.  But  she  went  to  church  as  regu- 
larly as  before  and  took  John  with  her.  (He  had  never  been 
especially  devout.)  She  also  took  him  to  prayer  meeting  and 
talked  there  more  than  ever. 

The  subject  of  doctrine  seemed  unavoidable  sometimes  in 
their  conversation.  The  discussions  even  waxed  warm,  and 
John  would  go  home  in  a  spirit  not  quite  gentle.  Martha  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  If  her  argu- 
ments were  not  convincing,  she  fell  back  on  the  King  James 
version  with  positively  no  restrictions.  She  said  she  believed 
in  that,  and  who  could  say  it  was  not  worthy  ?  John  tried  to 
change  her  views  in  places :  he  argued  and  argued,  but  to  no 
purpose.  She  accused  him  of  trying  to  turn  her  from  her  faith, 
and,  accordingly,  she  became  more  heroically  faithful  than 
ever. 

One  day  she  made  a  rash  statement  that  foreboded  disaster. 
She  claimed  implicit  belief  in  "every  word  St.  Paul  ever  said"'. 
John  left  in  despair,  but  he  knew  he  must  break  the  spirit  of 
the  indomitable  Martha,  or  his  life  would  be  one  continual 
controversy.  He  went  home,  sat  down  and  read  the  epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  Acts  till  he  found  what  he  desired. 

The  next  evening  he  made  his  usual  visit  to  the  Weatherbys 
with  his  heart  full  of  exultation,  armed  with  more  knowledge 
than  he  had  ever  had  before.  However,  he  was  resolved  not  to 
broach  the  subject  himself.  He  would  wait  in  patience  till  she 
brought  it  up.  He  knew,  wise  man,  that  his  shot  would  be 
more  effective  if  it  seemed  to  come  by  chance.  But  he  could 
not  resist  a  little  ingenuity  in  bringing  things  around.  Martha 
mentioned  Paul. 

"Well,  now,  Martha,  not  intendin'  in  the  least  to  stir  up 
trouble,  didn't  I  hear  you  say  once  that  you  believe  in  every 
word  he  said  ?" 

•'Yes,  seein'  you  asked,  I  cZo,"  snapped  Martha. 

"And  you  don't  make  no  exceptions  ?" 

"No  exceptions." 

"Well,  now,  not  intendin'  in  the  slightest  to  stir  up  trouble, 
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Martha,"  J(^]in  was  getting  nervous,  but  lie  was  deteriTiiiiefl  to 
carry  it  throuj^h,  "Wliat  do  you — er — I  want  to  know  wliat  you 
tliink  this  ni.'ans."  His  liand  was  not  so  steady  as  usual  as  he 
opened  the  immense  family  Bible,  and,  turning  to  the  four- 
teenth ehapter  of  Corinthians,  read  : 

'^  Let  ijour  women  keep  silence  in  the  cliiLvches,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak/' 

He  closed  the  book.  Martha,  the  testimony-giver,  the  main- 
stay of  the  prayer  meeting,  was  daunted.  Once  and  twice  she 
opened  her  mouth,  only  to  close  it  again  with  a  snap.  Then, 
'*  It  may  be  so,  John  Carson,''  she  brought  out.  "  It  may  be  so. 
I'll  not  gainsay  Paul,  tho'  the  women  of  to-day  be  different 
from  the  unregenerate  he  knew.  Silence  in  the  church  I'll 
keep,  but  he  aiu't  said  nothing  about  the  home,  and  I'll  speak 
my  mind  there  !     So  j^ou  go  I" 

And  John  went,  but  there  was  engendered  in  his  heart  a  new 
awe  of  women,  a  new  perplexity  concerning  the  things  of 
religion,  and  a  new  love  of  celibacy.     And  he  never  came  back. 

The  Weatherby  sisters,  all  three,  sat  and  sewed  by  the  win- 
dows that  did  not  open  upon  the  pansy  beds.  There  had  been  a 
warm  discussion. 

*'Well,  may  be  he  is  gone  for  good,"'  ejaculated  Martha  in 
a  tone  that  suggested  finality.  "May  be  I  never  shall  get 
another.  Maj^  be  I  am  doomed  to  die  an  old  maid,  but  I  tell 
you,  Yiny  and  Jane,  there's  compensations — there's  compen- 
sations I'' 

But  Martha  did  not  open  her  lips  in  the  next  Wednesday 
meeting. 

.    Julia  Bourland. 

To  A  Rose 

A  thought  of  God  came  down  to  earth 

Amid  the  winter  snows. 
The  warjn  spring  came  with  its  snn  and  rain. 

And  the  thought  became  a  rose. 

Mertice  Parker  Thrasher. 

ViLLAXELLE 

Oh.  were  I  but  a  little  fairy, 

Of  height  about  an  inch  or  two, 
I'd  find  a  tinv  elf.  and  marrv. 
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Upon  the  land  we  would  not  tarry, 

But  gather  up  a  Pixie  crew, 
Oh,  were  I  but  a  little  fairy.  . 

Our  pea-pod  boat  a  fish  would  carry  : 

Were  I  but  sure  that  he'd  be  true 
I'd  find  a  little  elf,  and  marry. 

The  day  would  be  both  bright  and  airy. 

A  daisy  for  a  shade  would  do, 
Oh,  were  I  but  a  little  fairj-. 

Of  rocks  and  fishes  we'd  be  wary. 

Were  I  but  sure  he'd  love  the  blue 
I'd  find  a  tiny  elf.  and  marry. 

None  of  our  crew  would  be  contrary-, 

Our  honeymoon  would  last  life  through. 
Oh,  were  I  but  a  little  fairy 
I'd  find  a  tiny  elf,  and  marry. 

Amy  Evelyn  Collier. 


Sometimes,  when  the  day  was  hot  you  played  on  the  beach. 
You  had  blue  sunbonnets,  but  they  always  fell  back  when  you 

were  playing,  and  your  faces 

On  the  Shore  of  the  Pacific     were  very  pink  with  sun-burn. 

You  would  dig  cool  trenches 
in  the  dry  sand  beyond  the  high-tide  mark,  under  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  haw-tree,  and  you  would  lie  there  on  your 
faces  in  the  quiet  of  the  noon-time,  picking  off  the  big  cool 
leaves  that  trailed  across  your  bare  nnck  in  the  breeze.  And 
your  voices  would  grow  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  one  would 
stop  altogether,  and  brother  would  be  fast  asleep. 

And  you  would  lie  there  and  look  out  over  the  ocean,  where 
it  was  purple,  beyond  the  reef  and  the  white  breakers,  and 
nearer  shore,  where  the  water  was  all  blue  and  green  and 
always  changing,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  soft  swish  of  tiny 
pebbles  at  the  very  edge  of  the  beach,  where  the  water  was 
shallowest  and  you  could  hardly  tell  which  was  water  and 
which  was  beach.  And  a  big  crab  came  up  out  of  his  hole  not 
a  yard  from  you,  and  looked  about  suspiciously,  but  you  did 
not  move,  and  brother  was  asleep,  you  know.  So  Mr.  Crab 
came  out  and  scurried  down  the  beach  to  get  his  dinner  at  a 
big  bunch  of  seaweed.     And  a  little  wave  came  up  and  caught 
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liiiii,  and  you  I'ould  not  see  liiiii  ;iny  more.  And  all  this  time 
you  lay  very  still  and  did  not  move,  for  mother  said  it  was 
wron*^  to  frighten  crabs  and  spoil  their  smooth  holes. 

You  looked  up  into  the  green  depth  of  the  tree,  and  wondered 
liow  long  it  had  bei'u  growing  tliere,  and  liow  long  the  water 
had  lapped  the  stones  around  the  pier,  to  make  tiiem  all  slip- 
pery aud  covered  witli  barnacles  and  green  seaweed.  And  you 
wondered  where  the  white  clouds  came  from,  and  what  made 
the  sun  so  hot  at  noon,  and  why — and  why — and  why  that  little 
crab  was  speckled  just  like  the  sand  itself,  and  why  he  winked 
his  little  eye  at  you,  and  3"ou  kept  on  wondering  until  all  the 
unanswered  questions  melted  away  into  a  dark  stillness. 

And  then  you  heard  Mother's  voice  saying,  "Why,  little  boy, 
you've  been  asleep  out  here  on  the  beach,  and  sister  has,  too,  I 
guess.     Come,  it's  time  for  lunch  now." 

And  all  the  questions  faded  away  before  a  very  decided  in- 
terest in  covered  dishes  and  cool-looking  pitchers.  And  nurse 
washed  your  face — carefully  where  the  sun-burn  was — and  you 
put  on  a  clean  dress,  and  went  in  to  see  Father  and  Mother. 

But  sometimes  it -was  stormy,  and  you  had  to  stay  in-doors. 
Then  you  made  paper  boats  and  dragged  them  from  rug  to  rug. 
The  biggest  rug  of  all  was  San  Francisco,  and  a  little  door-mat 
was  Home,  and  you  sailed  back  and  forth  and  loaded  coal  and 
sugar  into  your  ships,  and  sometimes  carried  passengers  even 
Vound  the  Horn,  sometimes  until  you  would  look  up  and  see 
that  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  Mother  would  say  you  might  go 
out  for  a  little  while  on  the  beach. 

So  the  paper  boats  would  be  put  away  in  the  dark  closet,  and 
you  would  take  little  brother's  hand  and  go  out  onto  the  beach. 
The  water  was  still  gray,  and  the  sky  heavy,  very  black 
towards  the  south,  and  the  air  had  a  strong  salt  smell  that  was 
never  tliere  except  in  a  south  st(nMn.  The  tide  was  already 
beginning  to  go  out,  yet  the  waves  pounded  angrily  against  the 
hard,  smooth  sand.  All  the  trees  were  wet,  and  the  high  wind 
had  left  the  ground  covered  with  twigs  and  leaves  and  even  big 
branches.  But  the  beach  was  the  strangest  of  all.  You  ran 
and  got  a  pail  to  collect  the  wonderful  new  things  you  found. 
There  w^ere  bright  shells  that  grow  only  where  the  sea  is  purple, 
beyond  the  reef,  and  sparkling  jelly-fish,  red  and  blue  and  new 
kinds  of  seaweed,  and  coral.  But  once  you  found  a  real  flying- 
fish,  and  he  was  not  quite  dead,  so  you  filled  your  pail  with 
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water  from  the  next  wave,  wrapping  your  skirts  liigh  and 
screaming  with  delight  as  the  wave  almost  wet  them.  And 
you  kept  him  for  two  whole  days,  but  then  in  the  morning  he 
was  gone,  and  Mother  said  he  must  have  flown  away  into  the 
ocean,  and  beyond  the  breakers,  where  it  is  purple. 

And  then  the  wind  came  back  again  from  the  sea,  and  made 
the  waves  pile  higher  and  higher,  and  the  foam  wet  your  cheeks 
as  you  faced  the  wind,  with  your  hair  blowing  straight  out 
behind.  For  you  loved  the  sea  when  it  was  gray  and  cold  even 
better  than  before,  and  you  wished  that  you  were  a  man  and 
could  be  a  sailor  and  always  feel  the  salt  wind  blowing  against 
your  face.  But  the  drops  fell  big  and  heavy  and  cold  on  your 
face  and  hands  and  bare  legs,  and  you  took  little  brother's 
hand  and  ran  into  the  house.  And  Mother  wondered  why  your 
eyes  were  so  bright. 

Charlotte  Peabody  Dodge. 


The  Ride 

Oh  it's  past  the  orchard  and  up  the  lane, 
Across  the  meadow  and  back  again, 
A  turn  in  the  saddle  to  wave  good-bye. 
And  we're  off^the  dog  and  the  mare  and  I. 


A  quick,  wild  rush  up  the  village  street. 
Till  we  reach  the  road  by  the  winding  stream, 

And  the  breath  of  the  field  is  passing  sweet 
As  we  linger  a  moment  just  to  dream. 

When  even  the  birds  are  hushed  and  still. 
And  the  world  seems  lapped  in  a  slumber  deep, 

Then  scampering  onward  toward  the  hill, 
We  leave  the  stream  and  the  fields  asleep. 

The  sunbeams  dance  on  the  sparkling  pond, 
And  the  great  hill  rises  just  beyond. 
We  skim  the  ground  as  the  swallows  fly — 
The  dog,  the  little  black  mare  and  I. 

With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  we're  past  the  bridge, 
And  leave  the  pond  where  the  lilies  grow  ; 

Then  a  cat-like  scramble  up  the  ridge. 
And  we  pause  to  look  at  the  fields  below. 


L 
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Where  the  wind  from  the  hills  has  bowed  the  grain 

And  bent  the  trees  in  its  savage  play, 
Where  the  cloud-shadows  vie  with  the  sun  on  the  plain 

And  rest  on  the  forests  far  away, 

We  look  far  out  from  the  hilltop  bare. 
And  the  wind  blows  fresh  in  our  faces  there  : 
We  are  all  alone  with  the  earth  and  sky — 
The  doj^.  the  little  black  mare  and  I. 

Helen  Bartlett  Maxcy. 


If  the  Esthetic  Freshman  had  not  made  such  a  brilliant  reci- 
tation in  geometry  that  mornino:,  the  very  ordinary  and  unin- 
teresting   idea    of    cleaning   house    would 

Cleaning  House  probably  never  have  occurred  to  her,  bujb 
success  in  one  line  had  inspired  her  with 
the  desire  to  succeed  in  others  as  well,  so  that  when  she  opened 
her  door  at  twelve  o'clock  and  looked  about  on  the  books  and 
papers  and  garments  strewn  over  the  furniture  and  here  and 
there  over  the  floor,  she  cried  out  suddenly  and  warningly  her 
intention  of  cleaning  house. 

The  Esthetic  Freshman's  room-mate,  who  had  been  hunting, 
in  vain  for  an  article  of  clothing  in  the  closet,  merely  replied 
''Fudge"  to  this  sudden  resolution  of  the  Esthetic  Freshman, 
and  immediately  began  combing  her  hair,  which  was  a  waj^  she 
had  of  showing  disapproval  whenever  she  chanced  to  be  in  her 
own  room  or  the  room  of  an  intimate  friend.  But  the  Esthetic 
Freshman  was  quite  undaunted  by  the  coldness  of  her  room- 
mate's manner ;  in  fact,  she  had  scarcely  noticed  it,  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  brilliant  recitation  was  again  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  and  she  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
looking  with  a  pleasant  expression  at  the  students'  table  in 
front  of  her,  and  thinking  of  the  "Well  done"  that  had  come 
at  the  end  of  her  demonstration.  She  heaved  a  gentle  sigh, 
and  moved  slowly  over  to  the  students'  table  ;  then  picking  up 
a  red  necktie  in  one  hand  and  a  note-book  in  the  other,  she 
started  for  the  closet. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  room-mate,  turning  around  with 
the  comb  in  her  hair.  "  I  knew  that  would  happen  if  you 
opened  the  closet  door.  You'll  have  a  terrible  time  pushing 
those  things  back  again,  I  can  tell  you." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  push  them  back  again,"  replied  the 
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Esthetic  Freshman  stoutly,  returning  to  the  present.  "  I'm 
going  to — -' 

**You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  the  room-mate,  interrupting 
her,  ''  that  you  are  really  going — " 

"  I  am  going  to  clean  house,  yes,"  said  the  Esthetic  Fresh- 
man, '•  most  certainly  I  am  ;  and  I  am  going  to  clean  the  closet 
first  of  all,"  and  she  straightway  disappeared  in  the  closet. 

Presently  the  room-mate  heard  strange  noises  issuing  hence. 
They  continued  for  a  short  time,  ceased,  recommenced,  and 
then  stopped  again,  and  the  Esthetic  Freshman  appeared  in 
the  door-way,  looking  flushed  and  a  little  disheveled. 

"On  the  whole,"  she  observed,  looking  about  the  room  but 
not  seeming  to  see  the  room-mate,  "on  the  whole,  I  think  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  commence  on  the  room  first  and 
leave  the  closet  until  afterwards." 

'^  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  if  you're  intending  to  finish  before 
one  o'clock,"  advised  the  room-mate,  smiling  unpleasantly. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  said  the  Esthetic  Freshman  a  little 
stiffly.  "  I  wasn't  thinking  about  that  in  the  least.  It's  merely 
a  question  of  the  most  important  coming  first,  tliat's  all.'' 

"Yes,"  she  continued  as  though  to  herself,  "I  think  that  I'll 
begin  on  the  students'  table,  and  leave  the  closet  until  after- 
wards." 

The  students'  table  certainly  needed  all  the  attention  that  the 
-Esthetic  Freshman  could  bestow  upon  it,  and  very  badly 
indeed.  On  account  of  its  size  and  central  position  in  the  room, 
it  had  become  the  receptacle  for  substances  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  room — north,  south,  east  and  west.  There  were,  in 
other  words,  a  great  many  things  on  the  students'  table,  and 
not  only  a  few  of  the  articles  which  belonged  there,  but  a  great 
number  of  articles  of  a  foreign  nature  as  well,  so  that  the 
Esthetic  Freshman  decided  that  the  best  possible  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  remove  everything  to  the  couches  first,  and  then  to 
replace  only  those  articles  that  strictly  belonged  to  the  table. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  room-mate,  who  had  finished  combing 
her  hair  and  was  putting  on  iiat  and  coat  preparatory  to  going 
out.     "  I'm  going  for  a  walk." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  Esthetic  Freshman  cheerfully,  stagger- 
ing under  her  first  load.     "  Have  a  nice  time.'' 

"  Thanks.     Don't  get  too  tired,"  rei)lied  the  room-mate. 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  the  Esthetic  Freshman  politely, 
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.iitil  sho  readied  the  end,  wliere  slie  gave  a  little  siiifT.  Slie 
sipiared  lier  jaw  as  tlie  door  closed,  and  bent  herself  resolutely 
to  (deaninic  the  table.  When  everything  had  been  transferred 
to  tlie  beds,  however,  and  she  had  begun  her  search  {ov  the 
blotting-pad,  her  jaw  i-elaxed  little  by  little,  until  at  length  her 
mouth  was  looking  quite  natural  again.  Then  the  remem- 
brance of  the  brilliant  recitation  returned  to  her  mind,  and  she 
stop}>ed  hunting  for  the  blotting-pad  and  smiled. 

'*0n  the  whole,"  she  remarked  to  the  tea-pot,  "  I  don't  believe 
I'll  clean  up  any  more  before  lunch.  I  think  Fll  do  my  French 
for  to-morrow  instead.  Tlie  French  is,  after  all,  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  and  besides.  Tm  just  in  the  mood  for 
studying  French,  I  believe,"  she  said,  with  a  little  flourish  of 
the  arm.  "I  shall  recite  well  to-morrow."  She  went  over  to 
the  looking-glass  and  repeated  the  little  flourish  once  or  twice, 
:«nd  then  began  to  wonder  where  her  ''Victor  Hugo"  might  be. 

•'Hugo,  Hugo,  where  art  thou,  Hugh?"  she  cried,  still  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass.  "Where  hast  thou  gone,  oh  my 
Plugo  ?     W^here  art  thou,  my  dear  little  Vic  ?" 

She  went  over  to  the  revolving  book  case  and  lifted  half  the 
pile  of  books  and  papers  which  were  heaped  on  top  of  it  into 
her  arms  to  carry  over  to  the  students'  table,  but  on  the  way 
she  spied  her  "Victor  Hugo"  lying  on  the  floor  half-way  under 
her  chiffonier,  so  she  dropped  the  books  and  papers  into  the 
Morris  chair  near  by,  and  went  to  get  it. 

She  cleared  her  desk  stool  by  placing  the  books  and  papers 
that  were  encumbering  it  on  the  floor,  and  went  over  to  the 
students'  table  to  study. 

She  iiad  been  studying  for  some  time  when  there  came  a 
knock  on  the  door,  and  a  very  neat  and  clean  looking  girl 
entered  the  room. 

"I  came  to  return  this  book,'" she  said.  "Thanks,  awfully, 
ril  put  it  here.  And  do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  a 
note-book  of  mine  ?  I  remember  lending  it  to  one  of  3'ou  the 
other  day." 

"Oh,  yes  I "'  replied  the  Esthetic  Freshman.  "It's  some- 
where in  the  room,  I'm  sure.  I  saw  it  only  this  morning,  I 
think.     Let  me  see." 

The   girl  gave  a  hasty  glance  about  the  room. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  she  said,  "don't  disturb  yourself,  please. 
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I'll  come  back  again.  I  don't  need  it  before  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  an 5^ way.     My,  what  a  state  yonr  room  is  in  !  " 

"  It  is  pretty  bad,  isn't  it  ?"  agreed  the  Esthetic  Freshman. 
I  believe  Til  fix  it  up." 

**'I  don't  see  how  yon  can  study  when  it's  in  this  condition," 
said  the  neafc  and  clean  looking  girl,  closing  the  door. 

The  JEsthetic  Freshman  slammed  her  '^  Victor  Hugo"  to  and 
set  her  jaw  once  more.  She  went  over  to  the  desk,  carried 
everything  on  it  over  to  the  students'  table,  and  dusted  it  care- 
fully with  her  handkerchief.  Then  she  remembered  that  she 
h-ad  been  hunting  for  the  blotting-pad,  so  she  went  over  to  the 
revolving  book-case  and  brought  the  remainder  of  the  pile  of 
books  and  papers  back  to  the  desk.  No  blotting-pad  was  to  be 
found,  however,  and  she  decided  that  before  hunting  for  it  any 
longer  she  would  clean  out  the  book-case. 

The  top  of  the  book-case  being  bare,  she  dusted  it  off  care- 
fully with  her  handkerchief,  as  she  had  the  desk,  and  then 
began  taking  the  books  off  the  shelves  and  laying  them  on 
the  top.  When  they  commenced  to  tumble  onto  the  floor  she 
took  the  rest  of  them  over  to  the  students'  table,  and  then  wiped 
off  the  shelves  very  carefully  with  her  handkerchief,  as  she  had 
the  top  and  the  desk. 

By  this  time  her  handkerchief  was  full  of  dust,  and  she  was 
going  to  the  window  to  sliake  it  out  when  she  unfortunately 
tipped  over  something  on  the  floor  and  hit  the  screen,  which 
staggered,  lost  its  balance,  and  fell  onto  the  sewing  table. 
There  was  a  crash,  a  heavy  thud,  and  the  lamp,  minus  chimney 
and  shade,  rolled  under  the  Morris  chair. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  luncheon  bell  rang. 

'*  It  isn't  possible,''  exclaimed  the  Esthetic  Freshman,  vicious- 
ly seizing  the  screen  and  setting  it  cm  its  feet  with  such  a  thump 
that  it  very  nearly  lost  its  equilibrium  a  second  time,  *'it  isn't 
possible  that  it's  ten  minutes  past  one  already  I "' 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  but  instead  of  seeing  the  clock 
on  College  Hall  she  saw  her  room-mate  coming  up  the  asphalt 
walk. 

Her  room-mate  waved  and  nodded  when  she  saw  the  Esthetic 
Freshman's  head  appearing  in  the  window.  She  had  been 
having  a  delightful  walk  with  an  uppei'-class  girl,  but  now  the 
thought  of  the  poor  Esthetic  Freshman  staying  home  alone 
and  working  hard  to  put  the  room  in  order  troubled  her  con- 
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science,  and  she  was  prepared  to  be  very  agreeable  witli  the 
poor  ^4^sthetic  Freshman. 

''Finished  it  yet  ?"  she  shouted  up  pleasantly. 

*'No/'  replied  the  Esthetic  Freshman,  who  was  not  inclined 
to  feel  aij:reeable  towards  her  room-mate,  "  I  haven't." 

'*  Never  mind."  said  the  room-mate,  '*  I'll  help  you  after  lunch 
is  over." 

''i^o,  you  won't,"  returned  the  Esthetic  Freshman,  "I'm 
going  to  English  13  at  two  o'clock." 

"Oh,  well,  I  can  do  it  alone  I"  said  the  room-mate,  deter- 
mined to  be  good-natured. 

The  Esthetic  Freshman  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  she  called  : 

"You\i  better  not  come  up  before  luncheon.  It's  very  late, 
the  bell  has  rung." 

"Oh  I"  cried  the  room-mate,  going  into  the  house,  "you'd 
better  hurry  down  if  that^s  the  case." 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  same  day  wlien  the  Esthetic  Freshman  came  down  the 
steps  leading  into  the  back  entrance  of  Seelye  Hall  and  turned 
to  her  left.  As  she  reached  the  top  step  of  the  second  flight  of 
stairs  in  her  campus  house  she  was  startled  on  hearing  angry 
voices  coming  from  her  own  room.  Hurrying  down  the  corri- 
dor, she  hastily  opened  the  door  and  beheld  a  sight  that  made 
her  heart  beat  faster. 

The  room,  though  one  might  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  was  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  when  she  had  last 
seen  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  students'  table,  stood  the  room-mate  and  the  neat  and 
clean  looking  girl.  The  former  was  dressed  in  her  gymnastic 
suit  all  the  way  down  with  the  exception  of  one  shoe,  which 
was  missing  ;  the  latter  wore  hat  and  coat,  and  carried  a  book 
and  fountain  pen  in  her  hand.  They  stood  confronting  each 
other  with  flushed  and  angry  faces. 

"Do  you  think  it's  nice,"  cried  the  neat  and  clean  looking 
girl,  "to  come  down  to  my  room  and  borrow  my  books  and 
never  return  them  to  me  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  it's  nice,"  cried  the  room-mate,  "to  come  up 
to  my  room—" 

"But  I  did  return  your  book,"  interrupted  the  other,  taking 
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particular  pains  to  enunciate  her  words  very  distinctly.  "  I  did 
return  your  book  !  I  did  return  your  book  !  I  tell  you  I  did 
return  your  book  ! " 

^^Then  where  is  it?"  demanded  the  room-mate  triumphantly. 
'*  If  you  returned  my  book,  where  is  it  ?" 

*^  I — I  guess  I  must  have  lost  it,"  said  the  wee  voice  of  the 
^^sthetic  Freshman,  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 

The  room-mate  and  the  neat  and  clean  looking  girl  turned 
slowly  and  regarded  the  ^Esthetic  Freshman  with  an  icy  stare. 

"You  lost  the  book  ?"  inquired  the  room-mate. 

**Yes,''  answered  the  Esthetic  Freshman  humbly,  "when  I 
was  cleaning  house.  I'm  going  to  look  for  it  right  away."  She 
went  over  to  the  students'  table  and  began  fumbling  with  the 
books  as  she  spoke. 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  ejaculated  the  neat  and  clean  looking  girl, 
''Fve  been  over  that  table  three  times,  already  !" 

"But  not  for  this  book,"  said  the  room-mate  impatiently. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed  the  neat  and  clean 
looking  girl,  "  that  you  are  going  to  go  all  over  this  room  again 
and  hunt  for  that  other  book  ?  But  it's  after  three  already,  and 
I've  got  to  have  my  note-book." 

"Now  calm  down,  do,"  urged  the  room-mate,  beginning  to 
move  away  from  the  table.  "  I'll  find  your  note-book  for  you 
in  just  a  minute  if  it's  in  this  room.  Don't  get  excited,  that's 
all.     You  never  can  do  anything  when  you  get  excited." 

"  *  Don't  get  excited '  I "  wailed  the  neat  and  clean  looking 
girl  bitterly.  "You  talk  as  though  it  were  a  very  easy  matter 
to  put  your  hand  on  anything  you  wish  to  in  this  room  ;  just 
as  though  we  hadn't  spent  an  hour  and  more  already  looking 
for  my  book  that  you  lost." 

"7  lost  your  book  ?"  cried  the  room-mate  hotly.  "  Not  I.  I 
put  it  on  the  table  very  carefully  before  I  went  out,  on  purpose 
to  give  it  to  you  when  you  came  after  it.  I  didn't  lose  your 
book." 

"Then  you  lost  it,"  exclaimed  the  neat  and  clean  looking  girl, 
turning  ferociously  on  the  Esthetic  Freshman.  "You  lost  my 
note-book  also  when  you  were  cleaning  house,  I  suppose." 

"  I'm — Fm  looking  for  it,"  said  the  poor  Esthetic  Freshman. 

"  Oh,  you  are  looking  for  her  book,  are  you  ?"  sputtered  th^^ 
room-mate.     "'  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  mine." 

"I'm  looking  for  both  your  books,"  said  the  Esthetic  Fresh- 
man in  a  conciliatory  tone. 
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*'You're  not  looking  for  any  book,"  returned  tlie  neat  and 
clean  lookin<^  girl  fiercely.  "You're  just  standing  tliere  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  floor  and  looking  foolish." 

The  Esthetic  Freshman  went  over  to  the  bed  and  picked  the 
books  up  one  by  one  and  threw  them  down  onto  the  floor. 

''  If  you  happen  to  come  across  my  other  gym  shoe  anywhere, 
just  hand  it  over,"  said  the  room-mate,  limping  about  the  room. 
'*  Fm  live  minutes  late  as  it  is." 

"If  you  want  your  gym  shoe,"  advised  the  neat  and  clean 
looking  girl  sarcastically,  ''you'd  better  look  in  the  work-basket 
on  the  sewing  table.  '^ 

*'0n  the  bed,  you  mean,"  corrected  the  Esthetic  Freshman, 
looking  into  the  sewing  basket  as  she  spoke. 

'*  Found  it  ?"  asked  the  room-mate  after  a  moment. 

"Found  what  ?"  said  the  Esthetic  Freshman. 

"What  I"  exclaimed  the  room-mate  and  neat  and  clean  look- 
ing girl  in  unison. 

"What  do  you  suppose  you  are  looking  for  ?  "  demanded  the 
room-mate. 

"  Oh  I     I'm  looking  for  your  book." 

"You're  looking  for  her  book?"  cried  the  neat  and  clean 
looking  girl. 

"  For  your  book,"  corrected  the  JEsthetic  Freshman. 

"  For  her  book  ?"  exclaimed  the  room-mate,  "  but  I  want  my 
gym  shoe." 

"Well,  I'm  looking  for  your  gym  shoe,  aren't  I  ?"  cried  the 
Esthetic  Freshman  in  exasperation. 

"You're  looking  for  her  gym  shoe,  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  the 
neat  and  clean  looking  girl. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  looking  for!"  wailed  the  Es- 
thetic Freshman,  lying  down  on  the  books  on  the  bed  and 
putting  her  head  in  the  work-basket. 

"Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  the  room-mate  and  the  neat 
and  clean  looking  girl  together,  "  you  don't—" 

"There's  no  use,"  interrupted  the  Esthetic  Freshman, 
"there's  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  in  the  closet." 

"In  the  closet !"  exclaimed  the  neat  and  clean  looking  girl. 
"  How  under  the  sun  could  my  note-book  get  in  the  closet  ?" 

"Oh,  you  do  give  up  so  easily  !"  said  the  room-mate  petu- 
lantly. "  I  shall  not  look  in  the  closet  for  a  long  time  yet,  I 
can  tell  you.      And  besides,"  she  added  in  an  offended  tone, 
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*•  what's  the  use  of  looking  in  the  closet  ?      You  know  I  never 
put  my  gym  shoes  in  the  closet  under  any  circumstances." 

She  moved  over  to  the  window-sill  and  commenced  to  poke 
about  under  the  papers  on  top  of  it  as  she  spoke.  The  Esthetic 
Freshman  started  picking  her  way  across  the  floor. 

"You're  not  really  going  to  look  in  the  closet!"  demanded 
the  neat  and  clean  looking  girl  incredulously. 

'"  I  don't  know  what  I  am  looking  for,"  said  the  Esthetic 
Freshman  with  more  firmness  than  she  had  hitherto  used,  "  but 
one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  I  am  going  to  look  in  the 
closet,"  and  without  more  ado  she  straightway  disappeared. 

The  neat  and  clean  looking  girl  went  over  to  one  of  the  beds 
and  pulled  it  out,  pulled  out  the  bed-box,  and  looked  under 
both.  Then  she  did  the  same  thing  to  the  other  bed  and  its 
bed-box.  After  that  she  went  over  to  the  Morris  chair,  and 
pulling  the  cushion  off  of  its  seat,  dumped  the  cushion  with 
everything  on  top  of  it  onto  the  floor.  Then  she  sat  down  on 
top  of  the  pile  and  pulled  out  her  handkerchief. 

But  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  joyful  shout  from  the 
closet. 

"  Here  it  is,"  cried  the  Esthetic  Freshman,  ^'  I've  found  it  in 
the  closet ! " 

"  Found  what  ?  "  cried  both  the  other  girls  breathlessly,  stum- 
bling over  all  sorts  of  things  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  her. 
"Found  what?" 

"It  was  hanging  up,"  giggled  the  Esthetic  Freshman,  bub- 
bling over  with  glee,  "hanging  on  a  nail." 

And  true  enough,  so  it  was  I 

Eloise  Gatley  Beers. 
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The  Christmas  spirit  comes  early  to  the  college.  Long  before 
the  closing  day  mysterious  packages,  beribboued  and  beholly- 
sprigged,  appear  upon  the  student's  desk,  tagged  with  under- 
scored commands  not  to  peer  within  until  Christmas  day.  Of 
course  the  recipient  hurriedly  peers  within  to  see  if  the  giver's 
name  is  safely  on  her  own  shopping  list,  but  these  prohibitions 
show  a  pleasant  unexpectant  spirit  at  any  rate,  and  make  for 
good  feeling. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  giving  satisfied  with  an  exchange  of  gifts. 
College  employees  are  all  remembered ;  candle-sticks  and  loving 
cups  are  presented  to  the  house  parlors  ;  and  many  of  the  town 
poor  receive  substantial  help.  The  college  girl,  never  without 
some  opportunity  for  charity,  is  fairly  beset  at  Christmas  time. 
The  Salvation  Army  attaches  its  appeals  to  the  bulletin  board, 
Settlement  workers  continually  do  cry  for  assistance,  mission- 
ary banks  lie  in  wait  in  hall  corners,  and  the  solicitor  is  ever 
within  our  gates.  Innumerable  causes  are  presented,  so  deserv- 
ing, all  of  them,  that  it  is  hard  to  refuse — especially  if  presented 
by  an  able  collector  !  But  since  there  is  a  limit  to  our  purse- 
strings,  we  should  select  those  charities  most  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  college,  as  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
college  for  support.  Now,  nearest  of  these  to  our  sympathy 
should  come  the  cause  of  our  own  students. 

For  years  the  college  has  been  lending  mone}^  to  students  who 
have  their  own  way  to  make,  so  that  they  will  be  less  burdened 
with  care  and  will  have  more  time  for  study.  This  money  is 
paid  back  without  interest,  after  graduation.  Now,  since  the 
sum  at  hand  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  alumnae 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  a  cause  that  recommends  itself  to  every  grad- 
uate and  friend  of  the  college,  and  one  that  needs  their  earnest 
cooperation  for  success. 
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The  daughters  of  Smith  are  too  apt  to  look  affectionately 
upon  the  college  as  a  generous  benefactress,  and  not  realize 
that  she  stands  in  need  of  some  benefactoring  herself.  Because 
the  college  has  never  begged,  nor  paraded  opportunities  for 
endowment,  the  world  at  large  has  never  realized  the  odds  she 
has  struggled  against.  Gifts,  and  generous  ones,  have  come 
from  time  to  time,  but  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  college 
and  her  influence  comes  the  increase  of  her  necessities.  Other 
colleges  around  us  have  been  raising  the  price  of  tuition ; 
Smith  has  held  to  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  the  sake  of  the 
struggling  ones  in  her  great  student  body,  and  this  sacrifice 
should  be  made  up  to  the  college  by  all  who  are  able. 

We  all  receive  a  hundred-fold  more  than  we  are  entitled  to 
here — not,  to  be  sure,  in  ice-cream  and  junket,  as  the  controllers 
of  these  luxuries  occasionally  insist— but  the  campus  house  is 
the  only  part  of  the  college  that  does  take  care  of  itself.  Our 
academic  department,  with  its  high  ideals  of  character  and 
culture,  its  uncounted  opportunities  and  far-reaching  influence, 
does  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  we  can  possibly  pay  for,  and 
our  recognition  of  this  generosity  and  our  realization  of  our 
own  responsibility  must  come  in  responses  to  this  appeal  of  the 
alumnse  or  in  gifts  for  other  college  purposes. 
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"  Tliree  weeks  from  to-day  vacation  begins,"  reflected  the 
homesick  freshman,  and  her  remark  was  greeted  by  exclama- 
tions of  delight  from  every  corner  of  the  room.  **And  in  five 
weeks  we  shall  all  be  back  again,"  added  the  cynical  sopho- 
more, and  was  promptly  '^squelched"  into  silence  by  the  upper- 
class  girls. 

It  is  certainly  not  because  college  is  distasteful  to  us  that  we 
listen  to  the  sophomore  with  such  a  sudden  sinking  of  our 
spirits,  and  we  are  not  physical  wrecks,  are  we,  that  the  thought 
of  coming  back  again  seems  too  great  a  drain  on  our  vitality  ? 
Yet  who  has  not  experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  when, 
carried  along  in  the  stream  of  recitations  and  jollities  that 
rushes  and  eddies  wildly  just  before  vacation,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  wearil}^,  longingly  on  the  date  ahead,  she  becomes  sud- 
denly aware  that  the  resting-place  is  small,  and  that  in  two 
weeks  she  will  be  back  again  in  the  stream.  It  is  akin  to  the 
sensation  with  which  we  see  the  old  year  out,  and  remember 
a  few  of  the  resolutions  made  in  its  beginning. 

How  long,  how  deceitfully  long  seem  those  days  of  idleness 
ahead  of  us  I  We  wonder  what  we  shall  ever  do  when  our  work 
is  not  pressingly  on  hand,  and  we  long  for  that  delicious  period 
of  **dolce  far  niente".  Bright  visions  are  these,  sustaining 
through  the  last  night  of  packing,  but  destined  never  to  be 
fulfilled.  Year  after  year  we  return  home  to  find  the  holidays 
taken  up,  with  exhausted  hours  of  rest  and  novel-reading,  with 
a  round  of  gaieties,  lunches,  dances,  calls,  with  guests  and  the 
pleasant  duty  of  entertaining.  All  plans  for  work  are  shifted 
to  the  vague  date  of  "later  on",  while  we  slip  gaily  down  the 
weeks,  until  our  cry  that  "there  is  so  much  time"  has  changed 
into  "only  one  day  more",  and  our  work  undone  stares  us 
reproachfully  in  the- face. 
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Alas  for  the  luckless  student  whose  plans  for  literary  labor 
have  been  confidently  numerous  !  Has  she  taken  down  the 
"busy''  sign  from  her  door  with  a  sigh,  '*to  write  up  that  nice 
little  plot  in  the  vacation"  ?  Has  she  satisfied  the  demands  of 
her  course,  her  conscience  or  an  editor  with  postponement  to 
the  holidays  ?  Does  she  reflect  that  college  life  is  too  hurried 
and  too  full  of  details  for  leisure  to  write  in,  that  the  busy 
atmosphere  is  fatal  to  artistic  work,  and  that  in  the  vacation 
she  will  find  the  needed  serenity  ?  Disillusionment  waits  upon 
her.  Vacation  arrives  with  her  thoughts  far  away  from  work. 
The  very  idea  of  the  blank  pages  in  the  trunk  makes  her  wince, 
and  she  rejoices  that  there  is  still  **  plenty  of  time  ",  until  the 
fatal  day  is  at  hand,  and  with  a  flourish  of  trunk-keys  and  a 
regretful  sigh  she  is  off. 

Lucky  for  her  if  she  is  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  sadder  girl,  if  the 
resolution  "to  begin  the  very  first  day  of  vacation",  made  at 
three  in  the  morning  while  hastily  putting  together  ragged 
material,  still  holds  its  force  when  the  next  holiday  arrives. 

Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice,  by  William  Stearns  Davis. 
(MacMillan  Co.  Price  $1.50.)  We  have  had  historical  novels 
in  numbers,  and  histories  that  have  attempted  to  pass  as  novels 
also,  and  many  a  protesting  voice  has  been  raised  of  late  against 
such  forms  of  literature.  But  before  the  bars  of  prejudice  are 
lowered  to  keep  out  all  such  intruders,  we  must  let  the  blind 
girl,  Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice,  slip  inside. 

Mr.  Davis  has  given  us  an  interesting  story  of  adventures, 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  It  is  a  tale  of 
court  intrigues,  in  which  the  young  Margaret  of  Provence  is 
shamefully  slandered  and  imprisoned  in  an  oubliette  ;  in  which 
Louis  wins  his  spiritual  kinghood  through  bitterness  and  trials; 
in  which  the  blind  singer  passes  along,  like  a  strain  of  melody, 
guardian  angel  of  both  king  and  queen. 

One  can  detect  in  the  book  two  central  ideas,  around  which 
the  characters  revolve  as  spokes  do  in  a  wheel.  "To — be — a — 
king.  To  be  worthy  of  a  crown."  This  is  the  tortured  cry  of 
the  monkish  Louis.  "Am  I  a  true  king  because  armies  fight  at 
my  command  ?  "  he  exclaims  in  despair.  And  it  is  upon  this 
fact  of  his  weakness  that  Dr.  Coney  and  the  others  build  up 
their  conspiracy.      It  is  only  after  Louis  has  doubted  his  wife 
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and  seems  betrayed  by  his  enemies  tliat  lie  lives  up  to  his  high 
ideal  of  leadership  and  has  granted  to  him  a  vision  of  his  future 
greatness.  Then,  in  the  vast  cathedral,  the  angels  set  the 
fire-kissed  crown  of  lilies  on  his  head,  and  he  knows  that  he, 
** servant  of  the  least  of  men",  is  worthy  to  be  king  of  France. 

Intertwining  with  this  rather  martial  motif,  we  find  in  the 
devotion  of  Margaret  an  idealization  of  married  life.  Betrayed 
by  her  maid  of  honor,  *'  The  Cat",  wronged  by  the  white  queen- 
mother,  she  keeps  true  and  loving  until  Falaise  guides  her  to 
Louis'  side. 

The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  forcefully  drawn,  the 
queen-mother  being,  perhaps,  the  most  convincingly  human  of 
them  all.  Falaise,  herself,  is  at  times  rather  vaguely  portrayed. 
One  loses  the  feeling  that  she  is  really  alive.  The  descriptions 
are  not  in  all  parts  equally  good. 

The  book,  for  a  story  of  its  type,  is  very  attractive.  It  holds 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end,  and  leaves 
him  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  having  been  in  charming  com- 
pany, of  having  seen  high  ideals  won  and  justified. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  December  6,  Henrietta  Grossman 
in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs".  To  enjoy  this  play  to  the  full,  one 
must  be  in  the  gayest  of  humors  and  ready  to  enjoy  the  fun 
with  spontaneity  of  laughter.  The  caustic  critic  may  not  class 
it  as  artistic,  may  quarrel  with  its  melodrama  and  the  triteness 
of  the  plot.  But  those  who  do  not  hunt  for  faults  will 
forget  to  seek  for  them  in  the  wit  and  merriment  of 
situation  and  repartee.  Miss  Grossman  gives  an  alto- 
gether delightful  portrayal  of  the  pretty  young  Irish  heroine, 
and  it  is  the  Irish  humor  and  fascinating  brogue,  the  quick 
turns  and  twists  of  conversation,  that  lend  charm  and  piquancy 
to  the  play.  The  characters  are  all  satisfactorily  human,  with 
no  hero,  who  being  good,  is  very,  very  good,  and  a  bad  villain 
who  is  horrid.  The  story  is  exciting,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  we 
follow  it  on  tiptoe  through  pretty  picturesque  scenery,  from  the 
fluffy  Ladies'  Day  in  the  Regimental  Gardens  to  the  blazing 
hearth  in  the  little  inn  near  Galais.  There  the  lovers  are  re- 
united and  the  ending  is  the  happy  one  required  nowadays  to 
send  the  audience  home  satisfied  with  the  play. 
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DEMETER. 

Passionless,  calm  and  august, 

Ineffably  sad  and  alone, 
Demeter.  great  Mother  of  Dust, 

In  solitude  sits  on  her  throne. 

White  as  the  Scythian  snows 

Is  the  ungirdled  peplos  she  wears  ; 
Her  face  in  its  quietude  shows 

Dead  sorrows  and  infinite  cares. 

With  rough  spears  of  new  wheat  she  is  crowned, 

In  her  tresses  pale  poppies  are  set. 
Her  sandalless  feet  kiss  the  ground, 

Her  calm  visage  with  tears  is  still  wet. 

She  serves  the  red  earth  in  its  need 

Though  her  heart  has  been  wrung  for  long  years, 
Though  her  heart  never  ceases  to  bleed 

For  Persephone,  daughter  of  tears, 

— The  Harvard  Monthly. 

SELECTIONS   FROM   LODOTICO   MARTELLI. 

She  led  me  with  a  touch  like  melody 
That  being  fore'er  more  forward  in  the  air 
Still  guides.     The  cold  and  arched  corridor 
We  traversed,  I  a  dreamer  sunsetwards 
And  she  the  moving  beauty  of  the  day. 
We  climbed  the  stair,  a  sick  moon-gazer  I 
Beneath  her  white  and  spirit- winged  moon. 
And  far  abroad 
From  Even's  distaff  floats  the  purple  wool. 
Wet-eyed  she  sits  ;  the  light  for  love  of  her 
Becomes  the  moon  but  to  behold  her  die  — 
and  musically  she 
Did  often  turn  her  golden  head  away 
That  gazing  I  might  weave  and  weave  my  soul 
Into  a  necklace  stringed  of  sleepy  pearl 
Without  a  clasp. 

I  thought 
To  have  plucked  the  yellow  comets  by  their  hair. 
To  have  braided  meteors,  and  from  'hind  the  moon 
Robbed  her  society  of  chanting  tides. 
I'd  stand,  my  back  to  the  seaward  cliffs,  at  bay 
And  fight  the  wave.     Completed  earth's  a  leaf 
Turning  in  space  along  with  other  dust 
That  blinds  the  eye  of  Grod.  —The  Harvard  Monthly. 
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The  two  following  articles  were  contributed  by  the  Chicago  Association. 

At  five  o'clock  our  faithful  "boy"  knocked  on  our  door  from  his  own  little 
adjoining  compartment  and  we    awoke  to  the   realization  that  we  were 

rapidly    approaching    Calcutta.       I 

The  Christmas  Season  in  Calcutta    crawled  down  from  my  hard  upper 

shelf,  where  I  had  spent  a  really 
good  night.  One  soon  learas  to  sleep  in  the  Orient,  no  matter  what  the 
unpromising  conditions  may  be.  I  longed,  however,  to  revise  the  time-table 
of  the  Indian  railroads.  We  had  scarcely  once  throughout  the  entire  trip 
arrived  or  departed  at  a  civilized  hour.  But  the  first  glance  out  upon  the 
dawn-lit  jungle,  with  its  stately  palms  silhouetted  against  the  crimson  east, 
persuaded  me  that  the  management  was  pretty  good  after  all,  and  my  injured 
spirits  were  healed. 

It  is  certainly  a  circumstance  to  American-trained  travelers  to  extricate 
themselves  and  their  necessary  luggage  from  one  of  those  absurd  sleeping 
cars.  But  it  seemed  nothing  to  our  bearer  and  his  coolie  assistants  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  our  two  rolls  of  bedding,  four  suit  cases,  three 
satchels,  two  hold-alls,  shawl-strap,  umbrella  case,  hat-box  and  tea  basket 
were  packed  neatly  into  the  funny  little  gharries  and  we  were  rattling 
towards  the  hotel. 

We  had  been  told  again  and  again  to  be  in  Calcutta  during  the  Christmas 
season,  as  the  greatest  social  events  in  India  occur  there  at  that  time.  So  we 
made  our  plans  accordingly,  and  found  the  city,  as  we  had  expected,  over- 
crowded with  eager  visitors,  who  hoped  to  be  participants  in  the  coming 
festivities. 

They  said  it  was  the  Christmas  season.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  air, 
nothing  in  the  shop  windows,  nothing  in  our  white  umbrellas,  duck  suits  and 
pith  helmets  to  suggest  it.  Nor  was  the  picnic  tiffin,  spread  out  upon  long 
tables  beneath  the  great  banyan  tree  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  a  regulation 
Christmas  dinner.  But  who  would  want  to  be  traditionally  regulated  in 
such  an  atmosphere  ?  To  sit  under  this  largest  tree  in  the  world — a  veritable 
grove  in  itself,  with  its  hundreds  of  aerial  roots — and  feel  gratefully  sheltered 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  noonday,  was  a  decidedly  good  substitute  for  the 
old-time  Christmas,  though  a  most  strange  one. 

Besides  the  formal  social  affairs,  of  which  I  will  speak  later,  there  happened 
to  be  in  the  city  at  this  time  many  interesting  events  which  made  our  days 
exceedingly  entertaining.  One  morning  soon  after  daybreak  our  "boy" 
guided  us  to  the  principal  Mohammedan  mosque.    It  was  the  termination  of 
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Ramazan,  the  month  fast,  and  already  thousands  of  white-robed  figures  were 
congregated  for  prayer.  The  most  zealous  had  come  early  enough  to  find  a 
kneeling  place  within  the  walls,  but  the  multitude — all  men — was  crowded 
upon  the  steps,  and  out  into  the  street.  The  great  white  throng,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the  broad  road  and  silently  facing  toward  Mecca, 
stretched  away  as  far  as  one  could  see.  At  the  signal  from  the  muezzin  on 
the  steps,  the  first  few  ranks  fell  to  their  knees  and  touched  their  foreheads 
in  utter  abasement  to  the  ground.  Swiftly  the  motion  receded  down  the 
long  line,  and  all  individuality  was  lost  in  the  devout  stillness.  Again  was 
heard  the  voice  of  the  muezzin.  All  heads  were  slowly  raised  and  again 
lowered,  and  once  more  the  movement  sped  into  the  distance.  It  looked  to 
the  spectators  like  gently  falling  snow.  The  service  did  not  last  long,  but  its 
impression  upon  the  by-stander  was  indelible. 

The  final  prayer  was  said.  Solemnly  the  figures  rose,  and  friend  embraced 
friend  after  the  sacred  custom.  The  shawls  and  scarfs  which  had  kept  the 
dust  of  the  street  from  the  spotless  garments  were  shaken  out,  and  the 
gathering  began  to  disperse.  Then  it  was  the  beggars'  harvest.  Showers  of 
small  coin  fell  into  the  outstretched  baskets  and  then  that  far-extended 
concourse  of  men  melted  back  into  the  city  from  whence  it  had  come  so 
mysteriously.  It  was  strange  to  think  that  they — the  actors — were  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  artistic  effect  they  were  creating.  But  possibly  their  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  were  its  greatest  charm.  Yet  we  could  look  upon  that 
impressive  service  only  as  a  wonderful  spectacle.  That  is  the  misfortune  of 
it.     The  casual  traveler  rarely  sees  more  than  the  outside. 

We  did  have,  however,  one  little  glimpse  into  the  native  private  life.  In 
response  to  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  two  bejeweled  Hindu  personages, 
father  and  son,  clad  in  rich  brocade  and  sapphire  plush,  presented  themselves 
at  the  hotel,  and  wished  to  extend  to  us  some  courtesy.  After  a  brief  visit, 
they  invited  us  to  their  zenana,  and  departed.  At  the  appointed  hour  a 
peon  arrived,  and  conducted  us  into  the  heart  of  the  native  quarters. 
Through  a  shabby  doorway,  we  passed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  household  stairs, 
narrow  and  dingy.  Here  our  younger  host  stood  waiting.  If  we  had  not 
seen  already  many  times,  similar  eccentric  costumes,  we  might  have  smiled 
openly  at  the  incongruities  our  tall,  fine-looking  Brahman  manifested.  His 
clothing  was  immaculate,  but  absurd.  A  long  gold  chain  wound  twice 
around  his  neck  decorated  the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  American  "boiled 
shirt"  without  collar  or  cuffs,  which  hung  loose  its  full  length.  Beneath 
this,  fell  white  drapery  almost  to  the  floor  and  blue  socks  completed  his 
attire. 

After  a  formal  greeting  he  took  the  lead.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we 
passed  through  a  chamber  where  the  father  usually  receives  sitting  upon  a 
mattress,  and  entered  a  small  adjoining  room.  On  the  floor  was  another 
large  white  mattress,  taking  up  most  of  the  space  that  was  not  occupied  by 
the  four  chairs  evidently  brought  there  for  us.  In  one  comer  was  a  small 
cabinet  containing  little  commonplace  foreign-made  articles,  resembling 
cheap  cotillion  favors,  and  I  suddenly  seemed  to  see  ourselves  as  others  must 
sometimes  see  us.  For  do  we  not  here  at  home  prize  many  a  little  thing 
which  has  traveled  half  around  the  world,  but  which  would  not  be  worth  a 
glance  to  the  native  ? 
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One  by  one  the  women,  with  faces  half  covered  and  sliffhtly  turned  away, 
were  ushered  in,  and  introduced  as  "  My  wife  ",  "  My  mother",  "  My  widowed 
sister",  "My  brother's  wife",  etc.  They  were  innumerable,  but  so  also  were 
the  men.  for  all  brandies  of  the  family  live  under  one  roof.  A  well- 
known  traveler  and  writer  says  that  polygamy  is  no  longer  usual  in  the 
Orient,  and  I  believe  that  this  zenana  does  not  fulfil  the  i)revalent  idea  of  a 
harem. 

Tlie  women  squatted  easily  on  the  mattress,  and,  gradually  overcoming 
their  ditftdence,  showed  decided  interest  in  us.  The  young  children,  gro- 
tesque looking  little  objects  in  their  best  clothes,  were  arranged  along  the 
edge  of  the  mattress  in  front  and  from  time  to  time  were  given  an  admon- 
ishing poke  from  behind  by  some  watchful  hand.  The  oldest  little  girl,  eight 
years  of  age,  was  dressed  in  dark  woolen  trousers  and  little  cape,  her  black 
head  being  adorned  with  a  diminutive  pink  chiffon  hat  with  long  pink 
streamers  and  in  the  front  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers.  She  was  much  pleased 
with  her  appearance,  as  indeed  were  we  also.  But  the  poor  little  thing  was 
to  be  married  within  a  few  months  to  a  lad  twice  her  age.  Her  education 
was  then  to  begin  under  the  direction  of  her  mother-in-law.  She  must  go  to 
live  in  her  husband's  house,  and  only  return  to  her  mother  now  and  again  in 
a  closed  carriage.  The  father  said  it  was  his  greatest  care  to  find  good  and 
suitable  husbands  for  his  daughters. 

Each  woman  wore  her  native  garment,  the  sari,  the  one  long  cloth  which 
she  80  deftly  winds  about  her  body,  throwing  one  end  over  her  head  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  quickly  drawn  across  the  face  at  an  instants  notice. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  has  the  opportunity  to  see  such  exquisite  textures  as 
these,  for  the  highest  caste  women  never  appear  in  public.  They  were  of  soft 
material  of  various  colors,  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  all  but  that  of  the 
gentle-faced  widow.  According  to  the  custom,  she  was  dressed  in  pure 
white  with  absolutely  no  ornaments.  From  the  hour  of  her  husband's  death 
the  widow  is  deprived  for  the  rest  of  her  life  of  all  pleasure,  and  becomes 
almost  a  slave  in  the  family.  Although  suttee  is  no  longer  allowed  in  India, 
thousands  of  the  poor  creatures,  left  disgraced  upon  the  earth,  long  for  the 
old  custom.     It  seems  more  endurable  than  the  present  living  death. 

Such  jewels  as  these  women  wore  !  Half  the  fore-arm  was  covered  with 
gold  rings  set  thickly  with  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies.  From  several 
places  on  the  ears  hung  enormous  ear-rings  heavy  with  gems,  and  numberless 
long  chains  of  pearls  were  clasped  about  the  ox)en  throat,  and  fell  over  the 
breast.  Then  besides  the  finger  and  toe  rings,  there  was  the  nose  ring — a 
hoop  the  size  of  a  thin  bracelet  holding  a  few  pearls  or  emeralds  as  large  as 
cranberries.  Had  the  jewels  been  faceted  as  are  ours,  they  would  have  made 
a  dazzling  display. 

There  was  an  evident  etiquette  as  to  who  could  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing. It  seemed  to  depend  upon  which  of  the  men  came  into  the  room,  and 
there  was  a  constant  veiling  and  unveiling  as  the  men  one  by  one  entered 
and  withdrew.  Before  leaving  this  strange  home  we  were  allowed  to  smell 
of  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  rose,  and  then  our  handkerchiefs  were  sprinkled 
with  some  cheap  London-made  perfume,  considered  by  them  the  greatest 
courtesy,  no  doubt.  And  armed  with  an  impossible  marble  cup  and  sancer 
as  gift,  we  took  our  departure.  * 
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It  was,  however,  neither  for  the  banyan  tree  nor  the  zenana  that  we  had 
come  to  Calcutta  just  now,  but  rather  to  see  the  great  social  events  towards 
which  the  English  look  with  keen  eagerness  throughout  the  entire  year. 
First  came  the  viceroy's  cup  race,  at  which  the  viceroy  did  not  appear, 
however.  They  say  that  these  races  bore  him  extremely.  But  his  beautiful 
prize  cup  represented  him.  The  racing  itself  was  very  good,  doubtless,  but 
held  little  interest  for  me  compared  to  the  throngs  of  people.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  the  ceaseless  passing  back  and  forth  of  the  handsomely  dressed 
English.  The  ruffled  chitfon  confections  of  the  women,  seemingly  so  inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  were  offset  by  the  gold  embroidered  gowns  of 
the  Maharajahs.  But  more  interesting  still  was  the  kaleidoscopic  back- 
ground. Against  the  inner  fence  of  the  great  ring  pressed  the  native  spec- 
tators, arrayed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  many  others  besides. 
That  unconscious  picture squeness  seemed  part  of  the  general  scheme,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part. 

There  were  several  other  races  during  the  week,  but  none  so  gay  as  this. 
Then  there  was  the  viceroy's  levee  and  the  state  ball.  This  duplicated  in 
many  respects  Lady  Curzon's  Drawing  Room,  which  was  really  the  greatest 
event  of  all.  The  dressmakers'  establishments  had  been  crowded  with  eager 
patrons,  the  florists  had  been  cleared  of  their  best  displays  and  second  best. 
The  courtesy  was  practiced  diligently  till  the  last  moment,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
of  the  appointed  evening  every  available  vehicle  in  Calcutta  was  hurrying 
towards  Government  House.  At  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  stood  a 
scarlet  and  gold  aide-de-camp,  whose  glance  rested  for  an  instant  upon  each 
elegant  creature  as  she  came  forth  to  join  her  sisters  slowly  ascending  the 
stairs.  ''Is  the  gown  decollete,  and  is  the  train  sufficiently  long?"  his  eyes 
seemed  to  say.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  waiting,  a  little  slow  progress 
through  the  several  lovely  ante-chambers,  and  a  gradual  lessening  of  the 
numbers.  We  started  in  groups  of  about  fifty,  but  with  skilful  management 
on  the  part  of  many  aides-de-camp,  we  found  ourselves  in  single  file  at  the 
door  of  the  throne  room.  It  was  not.  however,  until  each  stood  on  the  very 
threshold  fully  an  hour  after  reaching  the  stairs  that  she  could  see  just  what 
her  part  was  to  be.  The  first  feeling  of  trepidation  gave  place  instantly  to 
the  sense  of  the  artistic  and  dramatic  in  the  scene. 

In  the  centre  of  the  long  room  was  the  throne,  on  three  sides  of  which 
were  massed  all  the  favored  people  who  had  enjoyed  private  entree — the 
consuls,  ministers,  military  attaches,  etc.,  with  their  families,  a  goodly  com- 
pany, several  hundred  of  them,  all  resplendant  in  full  regalia.  There  was 
little  time  to  consider  this  impressive  gathering,  however,  for  your  card  of 
invitation  was  already  being  passed  up  the  line  of  aides-de-camp  toward  the 

throne,  and  suddenly  your  cue  was  given  in  a  strange  voice,  "Miss , 

being  presented."  You  felt  all  eyes  glued  upon  you.  Like  a  flash,  the  possi- 
bilit}'  of  falling  prone  at  Lord  Curzon's  feet  in  the  effort  to  make  a  graceful 
courtesy,  or  of  stumbling  over  the  uuwoutedly  long  train,  painted  a  painful 
picture  to  your  mind's  eye,  and  in  a  sort  of  daze  you  advanced.  His  Excel- 
lency, superb  in  white  satin  knickerbockers,  gold-embroidered  coat  and  much 
blue  ribbon,  stood  and  perfunctorily  acknowledged  your  obeisance.  Then 
you  passed  on  to  Lady  Curzon,  who  looked  so  sweet  and  smiled  so  graciously 
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that  yon  were  j^lad  to  do  your  very  prettiest  for  lier.  although  evon  then  it 
seemed  a  curious  necessity  to  bond  tlie  knee  to  anotlier  American  woman. 
In  so  short  a  moment  you  could  notice  little  of  her  appearance,  except  that 
her  fact)  was  almost  beautiful  in  its  setting  of  diamonds  and  lace.  Your  part 
was  now  tinished.  and  as  another  name  was  called,  you  retired  from  the  sc<  ne 
in  your  most  stately  manner. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  brilliant  company  of  men  and  women  than  gath- 
ered later  in  the  beautiful  ball-room,  where  supper  was  served.  The  ela})0- 
rate  and  .costly  gowns  s])arkling  with  jewels  mingled  effectively  with  the 
scarlet  and  black  velvet  coats  decorated  with  orders  and  much  gold  eml)roid- 
ery.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  worth  seeing.  A  Maharajah  in  cloth  of  gold, 
with  his  sweet  wife  and  son,  was  among  the  guests,  and  their  jewels  quite 
uatshoue  those  of  the  English.  The  young  man's  necklace  of  enormous 
diamonds,  his  gem-covered  sword-hilt,  and  the  jeweled  egret  in  his  turban, 
would  put  a  Tiffany  display  to  the  blush. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  the  vice-regal  palace  and  returned  to  our  unpre- 
possessing hotel,  which  looked  less  attractive  than  ever  that  night.  The 
evening  had  been  a  successful  one,  but  it  was  with  a  peculiar  eagerness  that 
we  packed  our  trunks  the  next  day  for  the  trip  into  the  Himalayas,  where 
we  should  find  en. luring  and  natural  splendors. 

Gertrude  Gaxe  '94. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  of  us  who  have  left  our  college  days  far  behind 
that  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  close  touch  with  student  life  through  inter- 
collegiate organizations.  The  work  of  the  Student 
Student  Women's         Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  has  al- 

Christian  Associations  ready  enlisted  many  Smith  alumnae  as  traveling 
secretaries  and  members  of  state  and  national 
committees.  It  was  in  1872  that  a  small  group  of  college  girls  in  an  Illinois 
college  formed  the  first  association  for  the  strengthening  and  development  of 
their  Christian  life.  A  little  later  several  other  colleges  formed  similar 
organizations,  and  in  1886  the  American  Committee  was  organized  to  unify 
these  college  associations  and  make  them  permanently  strong.  This  was 
necessary  because  of  the  shifting  character  of  the  student  body  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  college  students.  Each  year  a  larger  and  more 
effective  work  was  required  to  meet  these  conditions. 

There  are  now  connected  with  the  American  Committee  515  college  associ- 
ations with  a  membership  of  nearly  36,000  students.  While  the  fundamental 
principles  are  the  same  in  all  these  college  associations,  it  is  a  fascinating 
study  to  see  how  the  religious  life  of  the  students  exi^resses  itself  in  different 
classes  of  institutions,  including  state  universities,  denominational  colleges, 
normal  schools,  women's  colleges,  professional  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
fundamental  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Christian  life  of  the  students,  to 
train  them  into  efficient  leaders  for  their  own  church  work,  and  to  promote 
an  intelligent  interest  in  any  missionary  work  that  will  extend  the  privilege 
of  the  Christian  life  to  young  women  throughout  the  world.  For  the  general 
care  of  this  work  there  are  now  forty-five  college  women  serving  as  either 
local,  state  or  national  secretaries.     Three  of  these  are  Smith  alumnae. 
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The  American  Committee  has  charge  of  all  interstate  work,  and  includes 
the  follo\\4ng :  Bible  study,  mission  study,  summer  conferences,  the  finding 
and  training  of  secretaries,  college  visitation,  and  the  publication  of  litera- 
ture that  will  promote  effective  Christian  service.  On  this  Committee,  Mrs. 
Majorie  Ayers  Best  '95,  Mrs.  Florence  Day  Stevenson  '96,  and  Mrs.  Vera 
Scott  Cushman  '97  are  active  members.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  of 
the  work  is  most  inspiring.  The  four  great  student  summer  conferences 
held  at  Capitola,  California  ;  Asheville.  North  Carolina :  Lake  G-eneva,  Wis- 
consin ;  and  Silver  Bay.  New  York ;  are  experiences  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  student  who  attends  them.  The  close  personal  fellowship  between  the 
students  of  different  colleges  is  the  strong  feature  in  these  conferences.  One 
senior  said  quite  recently,  "  I  never  knew  the  girls  in  my  own  college  until  I 
went  to  Silver  Bay."  The  religious  life  in  each  college  is  strengthened  for  all 
the  year  by  coming  to  know  the  strong  purposes  of  other  colleges  and  their 
achievements  in  Christian  work.  But  it  is  still  more  inspiring  to  the  secre- 
tary to  visit  the  individual  colleges  and  to  help  the  Christian  girls  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  their  own  field.  She  also  finds  unlimited 
opportunity  for  helping  to  hold  many  students  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  life.  College  life  is  so  strenuous  and  so 
highly  specialized  that  there  is  not  adequate  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
do  conclusive  thinking  or  to  relate  the  facts  of  her  Christian  experience  and 
training  to  her  enlarged  mental  horizon.  Consequently,  there  is  much  so- 
called  intellectual  doubt  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  life,  which  plunges 
man)'  a  student  into  discouragement  and  despair.  If  the  secretaries  did  no 
more  than  quietly  reassure  these  students  and  help  them  to  a  new  vision 
of  God  and  His  relation  to  their  life,  these  results  alone  would  justify  all  the 
time  given  to  the  work.  But  more  than  this,  during  the  past  year,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Student  Association,  more  than  1,700  college  girls  made 
open  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  by  uniting  with  the  churches  of  their 
choice. 

One  of  the  interesting  featiares  of  this  intercollegiate  fellowship  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  members  continue  to  feel  this  power  after  they  leave  college. 
One  constantly  meets  old  friends  from  other  associations,  and  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  local  city  associations  and  on  the  state  com- 
mittees. When  one  becomes  a  post-graduate  or  professor  in  another  college 
she  finds  at  once  a  close  bond  of  union  with  the  most  earnest  students 
through  the  familiar  work  that  became  so  dear  in  her  undergraduate  days. 

While  our  work  in  America  is  so  strong,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  know  that 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  have  a  similar  work.  This  summer  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  their  annual  conference,  held  at  Conishead  Priory,  in 
the  beautiful  lake  region.  Nearly  four  hundred  students  were  present  from 
the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  one  immediately  felt 
at  home  when  one  went  into  their  meetings  and  heard  them  discussing  with 
the  same  earnestness,  the  same  difficulties  and  conditions  that  we  are  meeting 
in  our  American  colleges.  I  was  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the 
English  students  heroicall}'  face  their  own  spiritual  needs,  and  do  conclusive 
thinking  and  the  way  in  which  they  feel  their  responsibilities  for  helping 
students  in  other  lands.     They  lay  great  emphasis  on  Bible  Study  and  mission 
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Ktmly.  ami  many  of  the  students  wore  looking  forward  to  the  timo  wlifn  thoy 
shonld  go  into  active  Christian  work  on  the  foreign  field. 

I  also  attended  a  similar  conference  in  Holland,  at  which  a  small  but 
heroic  delegation  of  women  students  were  pre5?ent  from  the  four  great  Dutch 
universities.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  large  tent  surrounded  by  broad 
fields  of  pink  he;ither  and  a  more  earnest  set  of  students  I  never  saw  than 
were  gathered  tliere  in  conference.  The  first  evening  they  were  having  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  Intellectual  Doubt  and  how  to  meet  it.  After  this 
there  followed  nearly  two  hours  of  most  earnest  and  eloquent  discussion. 
Although  all  the  conversation  was  in  Dutch,  still,  as  the  points  were  given  to 
me  by  an  interpreter  and  as  1  watched  the  earnest  faces  of  these  students,  I 
knew  that  they,  too,  were  united  in  the  same  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
Christian  life  of  their  fellow  students.  And  so  we  would  find  it  the  world 
over,  whether  in  India,  China  or  Japan,  wherever  we  find  student  life.  The 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation  has  indeed  united  all  students  in 
closest  Christian  fellowship.  As  one  turns  back  to  the  work  in  America  one 
is  convinced  that  the  intercollegiate  fellowship  must  mean  not  only  untold 
blessing  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  all  women  students  of  the  world. 

Bertha  Cond6  '95. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  10,  the  New  York,  Smith  and  Wellesley 
(Allege  Clubs  were  "At  Home"  from  half-past  eight  until  eleven,  at  the 
Woman's  University  Club.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York.  The  guests  were 
the  members  of  the  two  clubs,  the  husbands  and  friends  of  the  alumnae  of 
the  two  colleges.  This  joint  reception  was  planned  last  spring,  when  the 
possibility  of  the  blizzard  which  visited  New  York  on  December  10  was 
very  remote.  The  weather  was  responsible  for  the  small  attendance,  for 
only  about  12.")  were  present,  though  600  invitations  had  been  sent  out.  The 
club's  membership  includes,  moreover,  any  and  all  alumnse  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York,  as  well  as  those  who  are  residents  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  storm  plus  the  distance,  daunted 
many.  The  guests  were  received  by  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  President  of  the 
Smith  Club  and  Mrs.  Preston  Farrar,  President  of  the  Wellesley  Club,  in 
the  attractive  drawing-room  of  the  Woman's  University  Club.  All  the 
rooms  were  decorated  in  beautiful  holly,  including  the  dining-room,  where 
simple  refreshments,  of  ice-cream,  cakes  and  coffee,  were  served  during  the 
evening.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  a  musical  program  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Sealy.  a  friend  of  one  of  the  alumnae,  and  Miss  Bertha  Phillips, 
sister  of  four  alumnie  of  Smith.  Mrs.  Sealy  and  Miss  Phillips  each  sang  two 
groups  of  songs  most  delightfully,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sealy  on  the  piano. 

The  only  regret  about  the  reception  is  the  fact  that  so  few  found  it  possible 
to  brave  the  storm  and  so  many  missed  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  evening 
with  the  graduates  of  a  sister  college. 

Alice  Tullis  Lohd  Parsons  '97. 

Mrs.  Jennette  Perry  Lee  "8(3  addressed  a  full  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Alumnae  on  Saturday,  October  22,  at  the  Women's  University  Club  on  the 
subject,    "The   Literary  Atmosphere   and    Opportunities  of   the  College". 
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Among  other  interesting  methods  which  Mrs.  Lee  used  to  make  vivid  her 
picture  of  present  college  conditions,  was  the  presentation  of  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  students  as  they  had  themselves  expressed  them  in  papers  written 
specially  on  the  subject.  By  this  and  other  means  she  brought  out  clearly 
that  while,  in  a  strict  sense,  no  true  literary  atmosphere  exists  within  the 
college  walls,  nor  a  literary  productivity  as  high  as  our  ideals  demand  either 
among  the  undergraduates  or  the  alumnae,  yet,  in  spite  of  somewhat  unfavor- 
able conditions,  a  distinct  literary  instinct  exists  in  a  growing,  healthy  state. 
Some  of  the  alumnae  who  heard  the  address  are  themselves  engaged  in 
literary  work,  while  all  were  particularly  grateful  for  the  candid,  fair  and 
exhaustive  consideration  Mrs.  Lee  gave  the  subject. 

The  busy  days  and  the  many  festivities  of  the  holiday  season  have  natu- 
rally absorbed  everyone's  attention  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  during  that 

time  the  responses  to  the  appeal  for  the 
Alumnaa  Fund  of  $10,000  for  Students'  Aid  fund  have  been  slow  in 
Smith  Students'  Aid  Society    coming  in.     Now  that  there  is  more  leisure, 

it   is    to  be  hoped   that   all  alumnae  and 
friends  of  the  Aid  Society  will  give  this  matter  their  careful  consideration. 
At  this  writing,  January  4,  1905,  the  fund  stands  as  follows  : 

Received  in  checks,  money  orders  and  cash  from  87  con- 
tributors, and  deposited,  ....  $898  75 

Received  in  pledges  payable  on  or  before  April  1,   1905, 

from  25  contributors,        .....  300  00 

Total  amount  assured,  from  112  contributors,        .  .       §1,198  75 

Nearly  all  the  Alumnae  Associations  and  clubs  are  planning  some  active 
work  in  behalf  of  the  fund,  and  in  various  localities,  whore  there  are  no 
organizations,  the  committee  hopes  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  interested 
alumnas  and  friends.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  classes  which  have  their 
reunions  next  June  may  feel  inclined  to  make  some  gift  to  this  fund.  All 
clubs  and  associations  will  be  credited  not  only  with  gifts  made  by  them  as 
organizations,  but  also  with  gifts  sent  by  individual  members  directly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  and  with  gifts  secured  by  members  from 
friends  whom  they  have  been  able  to  interest. 

The  members  of  the  general  committee  desire  again  to  express  their  willing- 
ness to  be  of  service  when  possible  to  clubs,  associations  or  to  individual 
alumnae  who  are  willing  to  aid  in  the  work  of  raising  this  fund.  The  chair- 
man will  gladly  furnish  circulars,  copies  of  President  Seelye's  endorsement 
and  pledge  cards  to  anyone  who  can  make  use  of  them. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Willis  Sanford  Webb,  Chairman, 

Mrs.  James  A.  Webb,  Jr.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 
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All  iihunr.a*  visiting'  Ihe  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  ])uri'Ose  in  the  Kegistrjir'H  oflice.  The  list  of  visitors  since  tlie  last  iHsne 
is  as  follows  : 


'04. 

A.  May  Wri-ht 

D(>c.         2 

'01. 

Janet  Sheldon.        .... 

6 

'04. 

Mihlrcd  Bennett, 

2-8 

'01. 

Jlay  Ilowland  Bellows. 

10 

'04. 

Muriel  Sturgis  Haynes. 

•'       8-15 

'01. 

Euium  West  Durkee. 

"    i:m5 

'02. 

Heleu  Win  slow  Durkee, 

"      13-15 

'95. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Paret, 

"     13-15 

'02. 

Edith  W.  Vanderbilt.       . 

"      14-15 

♦01. 

Martha  Howey,      .... 

14 

'03. 

Alice  G.  Fessenden. 

17 

'04. 

Mabel  Robinson  Brown. 

17 

'04. 

Blanche  L.  Warren, 

17 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  last  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  a]>pear  in  the  next  month's  issue.  They  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson.  Hubbard  House. 

%\  Mary  F.  Knox,  Registrar  of  Smith  College  from  1896  until  1901,  and  at 
Barnard  College  from  1901  until  1904,  has  opened  the  Lakewood  School 
for  Girls,  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

'94.  Helen  Isabel  Whiton  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  "Pnrsifal  and  Gala- 
had '.     (Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  25  cents.) 

*97.    Mary  Eleanor  Barrows  has  just  issued  a  biography  of  her  father,  entitled 

•'The  Life  of  John  Henry  Barrows ".     (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

Chicago:  §1.50  net.)     She  is  studying  this  winter  at  Yale  University, 

taking  post-graduate  courses  in  English  and  Old  French. 

Genevieve  Knapp  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Guthrie  McCon- 

nell  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Alice  Weld  Tallant,  M.  D.,  has  an  article  entitled  "Some  Observations 
on  the  Recurrence  of  Broadbent's  Sign"  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  October  27.  Dr.  Tallant's  address  is  68  Chestnut 
Street,  Boston. 
Katherine  Wilkinson  has  moved  with  her  family  from  Syracuse  to  New 
York,  and  is  teaching  at  Miss  Chapin's  School  for  Girls,  12  West  47th 
Street.     Her  address  is  129  East  76th  Street. 

'99.  Ethel  James  w^as  married  on  Tuesday,  December  6.  to  Mr.  Edward 
Albert  Quinn. 

'00.  Mabel  Carver,  who  is  now^  teaching  German  and  English  in  Miss  Phelps' 
Collegiate  School  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  announced  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Baker  of  Utica,  New  York. 

'01.  Alice  L.  Batchelder  is  state  secretary  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian 
Association  for  Missouri. 
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'01.    Katherine  Bos  worth  Rising  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man Lock  wood  Coy  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mary  Louise  Caldwell  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Stanley  Wilson 

Merrill. 
Bertha  June  Richardson  is  to  give  a  course  of  ten  lectures  in  New  York 
this  winter  on  "Three  Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
Fulfilment  of  Their  Visions  in  the  Life  of  To-day  "'.     They  will  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pay  son  Merrill,  41  East  67th  Street. 

'02.  Maroe  Sater  was  married  to  Mr.  Field  Scott,  on  December  29,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Her  present  address  is  care  Mr.  Field  Scott,  406  Empire 
Building,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

'03.  Carolyn  M.  Fuller  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Norwalk  High  School, 
to  teach  Latin,  English  and  German.  Her  address  is  137  Main  Street, 
Norwalk.  Connecticut. 

/  BIRTHS 

'84.     Mrs.  Lucius  H.  Thayer  (Helen  C.  Rand),  a  son,  Sherman  Rand,  bom 

September  28. 
*91.     Mrs.  James  Bud  Balch  (Mabel  Severens),  a  son,  Severens  Balch,  bom 

December  10,  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
*93.     Mrs.  S.  Barton  Strong  (Laura  Pratt),  a  son,   Francis  Luqueer,  bora 

December  26,  at  Black  Hawk,  California. 
'00.     Mrs.  Walter  L.  Righter  (Lela  Foster),  a  daughter,  bom  November  30, 

at  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
'01.     Mrs.  William  R.  Pritchard  (E.  Helena  Kriegsmann),  a  son,  Edward 

Kriegsmann,  born  September  11. 
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The  Missionary  Society  of  Smith  College  is  the  oldest  student  organization 

of  the  college.     For  that  reason,  it  has  never  been  changed  into  a  missionary 

committee  under  the  Christian  Association,  but  has 

The  Smith  College    remained  an  associate  organization  with  it.      It  has 

Missionary  Society  its  own  cabinet,  which  consists  of  its  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer, 
the  chairman  of  Dr.  Myers'  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Mission  Study 
class  committee  aud  a  freshman  representative. 

The  cabinet  meets  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  society.  Its 
president  is  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Christian  Association,  and 
meets  with  that  body  each  week. 

The  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  has  gradually  grovni  each  year,  until  it 
now  covers  six  branches,  viz.:  The  Missionary  meetings,  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Band,  the  Mission  Study  classes,  the  Missionary  Library,  Dr.  Myers' 
committee,  the  collection  of  missionary  funds  and  the  coiTespondence  with 
the  Smith  graduates  on  the  foreign  field. 

The  missionary  meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  aud  are  addressed  by  out- 
side speakers.  The  society  has  been  especially  privileged  in  having  as  its 
guests  men  and  women  who  are  prominent  for  their  rare  ability  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mission  fields  and  missionary  problems. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Band  consists  of  the  girls  who  have  definitely 
decided  that  if  it  is  possible  they  will  spend  their  lives  upon  the  foreign  field. 
Others,  who  are  equally  interested,  but  who  are  not  planning  to  be  mission- 
aries, meet  with  thein.  The  Band  keeps  in  touch  with  the  graduates  who 
have  belonged  to  it. 

The  Mission  Study  classes  meet  once  a  week  in  the  rooms  of  their  leaders. 
They  are  very  informal  classes,  in  which  the  girls  study  together  the  mis- 
sionary interests  of  some  country,  the  customs,  ideals  and  religions  of  its 
people,  and  the  various  forms  of  missionary  activity. 

The  Missionary  Library  is  in  the  missionary  rooms  of  the  Students'  Build- 
ing. It  contains  about  100  of  the  best  missionary  books  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  as  interesting  from  a  literary  standpoint  as  they  are  from  the 
subject  matter.  There  are  also  eight  magazines,  which  deal  mor^e  specifically 
with  the  work  of  the  special  churches  by  which  they  are  published. 

The  missionary  collections,  which  are  taken  in  the  college  houses  each 
Sunday  morning,  and  which  are  increased  by  special  subscription,  are  used 
to  pay  the  salary  of  our  medical  missionary  in  China,  Dr.  Angle  Myers,  and 
to  pay  the  special  pledges  of  the  Society. 
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There  is  always  a  danger  that  when  a  collection  becomes  a  regular  part  of 
the  college  work  one  may  contribute  without  realizing  toward  what  objects 
she  is  giving,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  work 
that  others  are  accomplishing  with  the  aid  of  our  contributions. 

In  1699  the  Missionary  Society  decided  to  support  as  its  own  miSvSionary 
Dr.  Angle  Myers  of  Vassar.  Shortly  afterwards  she  went  to  Amoy,  China, 
where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Board,  she  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  hospital.  Her  letters,  which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Monthly,  have  given  us  glimpses  of  how  great  are  her  opportu- 
nities for  service,  and  letters  from  Smith  graduates  and  others,  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  in  her  hospital,  show  even  more  forcibly 
how  extensive  and  taxing  her  work  is.  This  year  Dr.  Myers,  on  account  of 
her  health,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  work,  and  she  is  now  in  Shanghai, 
with  her  parents.  The  Missionary  Society  has  decided  to  continue  her 
support  for  the  year,  hoping  that  after  several  months  of  rest  she  may  be 
able  to  resume  the  work,  which  she  loves  and  in  which  she  is  so  successful. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  pledges  of  the  Missionary  Society.  They  include 
a  scholarship  at  Calcutta  and  the  support  of  a  nurse  in  Shanghai,  both  of 
which  are  paid  to  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  ;  the 
salaries  of  Bible  women  in  Madeira  and  Ceylon,  under  the  Woman's  Board 
of  the  Congregational  Church  :  scholarships  in  the  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  of  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  All  Saints'  School  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  An  annual 
contribution  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  a  box  of  clothing  is  also  sent  to  the 
New  York  City  Missionary  Society. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  missionary  societies  of  all  denominations  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  work  among  the  women  of  foreign  lands 
is  by  training  the  native  women,  who  then  go  back  to  work  among  their  own 
people.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  they  are  better  able  to  get  access 
into  the  homes  of  their  friends  than  the  missionaries.  They  understand  the 
people,  know  their  customs,  and  the  best  methods  to  use  in  order  to  appeal  to 
them.  They  understand  their  problems  and  the  difficulties  that  may  come  to 
them,  and  above  all,  they  can  see  things  from  the  native  point  of  view. 
Although  the  foreigner  must  do  the  pioneer  work,  the  evangelization  of  any 
land  must  finally  be  accomplished  by  the  native  worker.  Smith  has  the 
privilege  of  supporting  two  nurses  in  Shanghai  and  two  Bible  women,  one 
in  Madras  and  one  in  Ceylon.  She  also  contributes  fifty  dollars  a  year 
towards  a  scholarship  in  Calcutta. 

The  Bible  women  go  from  house  to  house,  reading  the  Bible  and  explaining 
it  to  those  in  the  home,  while  the  nurses  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  those 
who  are  ill  in  the  hospital  and  to  others  who  come  to  the  dispensaries  for 
treatment.  The  boarding  school,  too.  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  training  the  Christian  worker,  for  in  it  the  child  comes  daily  into 
touch  with  the  lives  of  the  Christians  about  her. 

Perhaps  no  school  in  America  is  better  known  than  is  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  for  colored  boys  anti  Indians.  Its  last  report,  the 
thirty-sixth,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  its  aims,  ideals  and  results, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  of  it.      According  to  it, 
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•'The  aim  of  tlu^  Ilainpton  School  is  to  train  its  pujnls  in  such  ways  as  will 
prepare  them  to  be  of  the  most  service  to  their  own  ])eople.  Bv  the  education 
of  the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart,  Hampton  equips  its  pjraduates  for  lives 
of  usefulness.  It  is  expected  that  whatever  a  student  piins  at  Hampton  he  is 
to  pass  on  into  other  lives.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  stimulate  his  people  and 
aid  in  makinsj:  the  community  in  which  he  lives  intellij^ent.  self-snjjportinj; 
and  Christian.     The  thouirht  of  Hampton  is  '  Service  our  missi(m '. 

IIann)ti)n  Institute  was  founded  in  1808  by  General  Armstronir.  Realizini^ 
the  need  for  the  e<lucatiou  of  the  negroes,  he  started  a  school  for  them.  The 
reix^rt  of  100;]-4  is  itself  the  best  testimony  to  the  growth  and  gradual  but 
steady  success  of  his  work.  The  report  states  that  there  are  now  sixty  build- 
ings. Besides  dormitories,  these  include  recitation  halls,  a  library,  church, 
hospital,  gymnasium,  and  a  building  devoted  to  agricultural  and  domestic 
science. 

The  Institute  has  academic,  normal,  trade,  business,  agricultural  and 
domestic  science  courses,  and  holds  classes  both  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening.  The  Whittier  Day  School  gives  instruction  to  400  negro  children 
from  the  neighborhood.  It  is  essentially  for  primary  and  kindergarten 
classes,  though  it  has  clas.'^es  for  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking  and 
gardening. 

Last  year  1.905  applied  for  admission  to  the  institute  and  357  were  admitted. 
On  October  24,  1908.  the  records  showed  the  enrollment  of  797  boarders  and 
413  children  in  the  \\  hittier  School.  In  addition  to  this  a  teachers'  institute 
was  held  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  and  600  teachers  from  all  over  the 
South  attended.  Of  the  451  boys  who  were  on  the  roll  last  year,  309  were  in 
the  night  school  and  143  in  the  day  school.  The  boys  "who  attended  the 
night  school  were  busy  during  the  day  learning  their  trades.  The  girls, 
in  addition  to  their  school  work,  learn  to  cook.  sew.  etc.  There  is  also  a 
course  of  domestic  science  and  one  for  training  house-keepers. 

The  religious  work  of  the  ;-chool  is  in  charge  of  the  resident  chaplain  and 
his  assistant.  It  is  undenominational  in  characrer,  emphasizing  the  funda- 
mental truths  in  which  all  churches  can  unite.  The  neighborhood  missionary 
work,  which  sends  squads  of  boys  and  girls,  under  supervision,  to  the  cabins 
of  the  poor,  to  the  jail  and  poor-house,  and  into  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
community,  is  a  most  valuable  method  of  inculcating  the  idea  of  service  for 
others.     There  is  also  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  King's  Daughters  Club. 

The  results  of  the  work  are  convincing.  Hampton  has  sent  out  over  1,100 
graduates,  of  whom  60  per  cent,  are  teaching,  while  at  least  6,000  under- 
graduates have  gone  out  to  prove  the  value  of  their  industrial  training.  Over 
80  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  taken  trades  are  either  practicing  or  teaching 
them.  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  Hampton's  returned  Indians  are  reported 
as  doing  well.  The  .scholarship  given  by  Smith  was  last  year  used  by  an 
Indian  girl." 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School,  at  which  Smith  has  had  a  scholarship  for 
several  years,  was  founded  by  Captain  Pratt  in  1878.  In  1875  seventy- 
four  Indians,  prisoners  of  war  from  several  different  tribes,  were  sent 
under  his  care  to  old  Fort  Marion  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  They  had 
been  leaders  in  some  murderous  raids,  and  were  sent  in  chains  to  Florida. 
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Shortly  afterwards  their  chains  were  removed.  Some  of  the  women  in  the 
city  became  so  much  interested  in  them  that  they  opened  a  school  for  them, 
that  they  might  learn  how  to  read  and  write.  The  term  of  imprisonment 
came  to  a  close  in  1878,  and  all  but  twenty-two  (who  asked  that  they  might 
remain  in  the  East)  were  sent  again  to  their  homes.  Of  those  who  remained, 
seventeen  were  placed  in  Hampton  Institute  and  five  were  taken  into  private 
families.  During  the  years  of  imprisonment  Captain  Pratt  had  become  very 
much  interested  in  the  Indian  problem  and  at  this  time,  under  the  support 
of  the  government,  he  opened  a  school  for  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  break  up  tribal  relations,  and  to  educate  the 
Indian  to  become  a  useful  citizen.  Indians  from  seventy  different  tribes, 
many  of  whoiii  were  bitter  enemies,  have  thus  been  brought  together  and 
have  grown  to  be  friends.  The  training  in  the  school  is  both  academic  and 
manual.  The  system  adopted  has  been  that  of  placing  its  scholars  out  in 
families,  the  boys  to  work  in  the  field  and  in  the  shop,  and  the  girls  in  the 
house.  It  contends  that  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  living  in  a  civilized  home,  and 
being  brought  into  contact  daily  with  the  English,  learns  English  and  the 
customs  of  civilized  life  more  quickly  than  in  any  other  way.  Every 
summer  about  800  of  its  pupils  are  sent  out  to  live  and  labor,  and  rhe  influ- 
ence is  emphasized  by  arranging  that  from  850  to  400  shall  so  remain  out 
every  winter  and  attend  the  public  schools  with  Anglo-Saxon  children.  The 
school  is  now  supported  by  the  government  and  by  special  contributions. 

The  story  of  Bishop  Hare's  work  in  South  Dakota  reads  like  a  romance. 
In  1872  he  was  made  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara.  Niobrara  was  the  name 
of  a  rive^r  running  along  the  border  line  between  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and 
its  name  was  given  by  the  church  to  the  large  tract  of  country  of  which  then 
little  was  known,  except  that  it  stretched  northward  from  the  river  Niobrara 
and  was  roamed  over  by  the  Poncas  and  different  tribes  of  Sioux  and  Dakota 
Indians. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Bishop  Hare  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Episcopal  church.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Indians,  and  after  due  consideration  he  accepted 
the  position  that  w^as  thus  offered  to  him.  He  was  only  thirty-four  at  this 
time.  He  began  his  work  by  making  a  visit  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest,  being  anxious  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  semi-civilized  Indians 
before  going  to  the  wilder  tracts  of  the  Northwest.  The  whole  country  was 
in  great  excitement,  because  of  the  recent  massacres  made  by  the  Modoc 
Indians,  and  his  plans  were  looked  on  by  many  as  visionary. 

On  April  29.  1873,  he  began  his  work  in  Yankton.  Dakota.  From  this 
town  as  a  starting  place,  he  went  up  the  Missouri  river,  through  the  country 
in  which  the  main  body  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Ex)iscoxial  church 
was  located.  Three  graduates  of  the  Berkley  Divinity  School  had  already 
begun  work.  Writing  of  them  Bishop  Hare  says  :  "I  cannot  now  admire 
enough  the  courage  with  which  these  soldiers  of  the  cross  had  entered  upon 
the  work,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  persevered  in  it.  Their  entrance 
was  largely,  of  necessity,  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  their  continuation  in  it  a 
groping,  where  there  was  no  light  and  no  trodden  way.  They  had  made  the 
wild  man  their  companion,  an  unknown  heathenism  their  field  of  labor,  and 
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the  wildoruess  their  home.  Nor  could  I  but  wonder  at  the  Mfruud  faith,  the 
dauntless  conviction  of  duty  and  the  tremendous  moral  energy  of  the  one 
man,  William  Welsh,  who  had  both  excited  and  backed  their  effort  by  his 
zeal,  his  counsel  and  his  wealth.*"  The  first  visits  made  were  wonderfully 
interesting.  In  some  places  there  were  well-fitted  chapels,  in  others  the 
worship  wivs  carried  on  out-of-doors.  In  writing  of  one  meeting  held  at  the 
Cheyemie  River  Agency,  Bishop  Hare  says:  "It  was  a  strange  scene.  In 
front  of  us,  forty  or  fifty  feet  distant,  rolled  the  Missouri  river.  Nearer  at 
hand,  grouped  in  a  semi-circle,  fringed  with  a  few  curious  soldiers  and 
employees  of  the  Agenc.y,  sat  the  Indians,  many  bedecked  with  paint  and 
feathers  and  carrying  guns  and  tomahawks,  some  in  a  soberer  guise,  betoken- 
ing that  they  were  inclining  to  the  white  man's  ways  ;  while  all  gazed  appar- 
ently half  amused,  half  awe-struck  at  the  vested  missionary  of  the  station  as 
he  sang  the  hymns  and  offered  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  at  the  Indian 
deacon  and  at  me  as  we  spoke  the  words  of  life." 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  field,  Bishop  Hare  divided  it  into 
sections,  leaving  in  each  an  experienced  presbyter  and  the  Indian  ministers. 
His  study  of  the  field  had  convinced  him  that  the  boarding  school  must  be 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  missionary  work.  His  plan 
included  a  central  boarding  school  of  higher  grade  at  the  place  of  the  bishop's 
residence,  to  be  conducted  under  his  immediate  supervision,  to  which  the 
other  schools  should  be  tributary,  by  furnishing  boys  for  education  as 
teachers,  catechists  and  missionaries. 

In  187r>  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  many  white  people  to  the  Dakotas, 
who  came  under  Bishop  Hare's  charge  and  shortly  afterwards  his  diocese 
was  enlarged.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  increased  white  ijopulation,  in  1885 
All  Saints'  School  was  erected  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  school  has  grown  greatly, 
antl  now  offers  a  preparatory  and  academic  course  and  is  a  day  and  boarding 
school  for  girls.  It  prepares  its  students  for  the  various  colleges  and  also 
offers  courses  in  music  and  art.  The  home  life  is  most  attractive,  all  the 
more  so  because  it  is  the  home  of  Bishop  Hare  himself. 

Every  year  the  Smith  College  Missionary  Society  contributes  towards  the 
New  York  City  Missionary  Society.  This  society  has  its  training  school  on 
East  10th  Street,  opposite  which  is  the  home  for  city  missionaries.  Its  work 
is  chiefly  on  the  East  Side,  where  its  missionaries  care  for  the  poor,  nurse 
them  during  sickness,  teach  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  distribute  flowers,  food 
and  clothing,  and  conduct  industrial  classes  of  every  kind. 

The  last  branch  of  the  work  of  our  Missionury  Society  is  the  compilation 
of  a  book,  describing  the  work  of  the  fifteen  alumnt©  who  are  now  upon  the 
foreign  field.  Letters  are  written  to  them  each  year,  and  their  answers  are 
copied  into  a  book.  Most  interesting  accounts  of  work  in  Turkey,  India, 
China,  Japan  and  Syria  may  be  found  in  it,  and  these  accounts  are  all  the 
more  fascinating  because  they  have  the  personal  touch  in  them.  And  yet, 
the  more  deeply  one  studies  the  missionary  problems  and  the  more  intimately 
one  comes  into  touch  with  its  various  phases,  the  more  clear  does  it  become 
that  whether  in  the  West  or  South  or  in  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  or  in 
the  countries  of  the  East,  the  solution  is  really  the  same — that  of  living  out 
the  Christ-life  in  the  daily  life  and  of  giving  Him  to  others. 
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The  fourth  concert  of  the  year  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  DepartmcEt 

of  Music  was  a  song  recital  by  David 
Song  Recital  by  David  Bispham     Bispham,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday. 

December    13.    with    Mr.    Harold    O. 
Smith  at  the  piano.     The  program  follows  : 

Commit  Thy  Ways  (St.  Matthew's  Passion) Bach 

O.  Ruddier  Than  the  Cherry  ("Acis  and  Galatea  "), Handel 

Ah  !  Reudimi  ("  Mitrane  "), Rosbi 

The  Monk, Meyerbeer 

Selections  from  the  great  song  cycles  recently  sung  by  Mr.  Bispham. 

Der  Lindenbaum,  )    „         ,,t^-    ^-   ^        •      „  1 

-p..    -D     ,  y  from  "  Die  Wmterreise,"  | 

Die  Post,  I  o.  T-   ,     ^ 

Pause  \      Schubert 

T         ,'.  y  from  "  Miillerlieder." 

Impatience,  S  J 

Selectians  from  '•  Dichterliebe," Schumann 

Ruhe  Sussliebschen,       \   c         --^r  -,•  ^      ,-  -r.    i 

\xr-    T71     u       J  T-i  •     V,     f  f rom  "  Magonelieder, Brahms 

Wie  Froh  und  Frisch,    )  ®  ' 

Four  Songs  of  the  Hill, Landon  Ronald 

Chanson  du  Toreador  (from  "Carmen "), Bizet 

(By  special  request.) 
The  Pretty  Creature.  j^  niH  IT'     r  H 

Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,    j    i^nglish 

My  Love  Nell, Old  Irish 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  15,  1904,  Dr.  lyenaga  lectured  on  "The 
Rise  of  Japan,  and  Her  Place  Among  Oriental  Nations  ".  Dr.  lyenaga's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  interesting 

Lecture  by  Dr.  lyenaga  personality,  his  humor,  and  his  remarkable 
vocabulary  and  use  of  English  idiom,  made  the 
lecture  of  exceptional  interest. 

After  casting  good-natured  scorn  on  the  ideas  of  Japan  which  obtained 
throughout  the  Occident  until  the  recent  wars.  Dr.  lyenaga  showed  that 
through  centuries  Japan  maintained  a  high  standard  in  law,  art,  literature, 
and  religion.  Her  long,  unbroken  line  of  sovereigns,  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  were  an  unconquered  race,  and  her  self-imposed  isolation,  made 
Japan  the  repository  of  eastern  civilization. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  Japanese  awoke  to  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 
Touched  to  the  quick  by  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  nations,  their  deepest 
patriotism  and  loyalty  aroused,  they  determined  to  win  a  place  for  them- 
selves on  a  plane  with  the  best.  The  overthrow  of  the  ruling  house,  the 
downfall  of  feudalism,  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment, made  all  things  possible.  The  war  with  China  and  the  present  strug- 
gle Dr.  lyenaga  considers  the  main  steps  in  the  rise  of  Japan. 

Once  having  done  away  with  their  self-imposed  isolation,  the  Japanese 
accepted  and  are  still  accepting  the  best  the  Occident  has  to  offer,  without 
losing  the  essential  features  of  their  own  mode  of  life  or  their  individuality. 

Dr.  lyenaga  looks  upon  Japan's  future  course  as  being  already  cut  out — 
"the  champion  of  peace  and  the  advocate  of  human  progress  ". 


On  Saturday  eveiiini,'.  D«.*c('in])or  17.  in  the  Students'  Biiildin-^,  the  Dickin- 
Bon  House  presented  a  dramatization  of  ''Our  Mutual  Friend".     The  piece 

possessed  rather  iiidiltVrent  dramatic  <iualitie8, 
Dickinson  House  Play     but    was  a   pleasinp^  choice,   on   account  of   the 

presence  (»f  some  of  Dickens'  most  amusing  char- 
acters. In  fact,  the  selection  of  such  a  play  is  to  be  commended  hi><hly  for 
just  this  reason  :  the  characters  are  so  admirably  drawn  orij<inally  as  to  be 
well  within  the  bounds  of  our  amateur  abilities,  yet  highl}'  entertaining 
to  the  audience,  and  well  worth  the  time  that  the  actors  must  have  put 
upon  their  ])arts.  The  staiiie  setting?  was  always  eminently  appropriate.  The 
costumes  were  very  j^ood,  and  showed  careful  study  and  consistency  in 
detail.  The  acting  was  excellent  throughout ;  every  girl  did  her  part  well 
and  received  honest  appreciation.  The  roles  of  John  Rokestnith  and  Bella 
Wilfer.  though  difficult,  were  very  well  interpreted,  each  in  the  spirit  of  the 
part,  and  Mrs.  Boffin's  smile  won  all  hearts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  all 
the  audience  could  get  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Boffin's  facial  expression,  for 
those  who  saw  it  found  it  one  of  the  best  features  of  an  exceedingly  well- 
interpreted  role.  "  Irrepressible  Lavvy  "  and  her  George  won  just  applause. 
An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Dickens  is  above  all  a  caricaturist  vv'as  incor- 
porated into  every  gesture  ;  and  the  parts,  always  so  funny,  had  ample 
justice  done  them.  ''  Majestic  Ma  "  Wilfer  gave  her  daughter  a  close  race  for 
the  honors,  and  "  Chenibic  Pa",  always  unappreciated  in  his  own  home, 
fared  better  at  the  hands  of  a  sympathetic  audience,  who  were  highly  pleased 
at  this  rendering  of  a  rather  difficult  role.  But  it  is  hard  to  single  out  any 
individuals  for  special  praise  ;  one  feature  of  the  cast  was  the  uniformity  of 
its  excellence.  Altogether  the  play  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.     The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

John  Rokesmith  (•"  Our  Mutual  Friend  '*), Anna  Reynolds 

R.  Wilfer  (^'Cherubic  Pa"), Florence  Harrison 

Mr.  Boffin  ("  The  Golden  Dustman  ") Katharine  Woods 

George  Sampson  ("The  Friend  of  the  Family "), Marion  Gary 

Bella  Wilfer  ("The  Lovely  Woman ") Mary  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Wilfer  ("Majestic  Ma"), Frances  Pol 

Lavinia  Wilfer  ("  Irrepressible  Lavvy"), Agatha  Gruber 

Mrs.  Boffin  ("a  Dear,  a  Dear,  the  Best  of  Dears") Sara  Lauter 

On  Friday  evening,  January  6,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  Assembly  Hall 
by  Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs  on  "The  Ethical  Awakening  in  the 

Merchant  of  Venice."    The  different  moral 

Lecture  by  Professor  Griggs     atmospheres  in  Shakespeare's  plays  enable 

us  to  read  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  poet, 
and  to  divide  his  life  and  work  into  three  great  periods.  The  earliest  creative 
period  shows  little  insight  into  profound  ethical  experience.  In  the  Merch- 
ant of  Venice  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  treatment  of  ethical  problems. 
Such  problems  characterize  the  middle  period,  and  are  worked  out  to  conclu- 
sions in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  later  years.  Shakespeare,  wliether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  has  made  Shyiock  the  real  hero  of  the  play.     The  complex 
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character  of  the  Jew,  with  his  avarice,  shrewdness  and  pride,  his  intensely 
honest  hatred,  and  touches  of  humanity,  compels  our  sympathy.  The  promise 
of  humanity  in  Shylock  remains,  however,  unfulfilled,  and  his  persecutors 
go  unpunished.  The  drama  is  incomplete.  Thus  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
we  see  the  poet  awakening  to  ethical  problems,  which,  however,  he  had  not 
vet  learned  to  work  out  to  their  conclusions. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY 

ITS   ORIGIN    AND   DEVELOPMENT   IN   RELIGIOUS   THOUGHT. 

It  is  generally  adraitted  by  students  of  the  present  situation 
in  the  world  of  theology  and  religion  that  ''the  New  England 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  plainly  passing  throu'^h  a  critical  phase 
in  its  history."  There  is  a  rapproacliment  "quietly  going  on 
between  so-called  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians"  V  and  yet,  al- 
though ''inexorably  united  by  common  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical principles,  they  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  solemn, 
internecine  conflict  and  the  worst  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  anyone  to-day  in  the  communion  of  trinitarian  saints  is 
that  he  is  somehow,  one  hardly  knows  how,  a  Unitarian."'' 

By  this  it  is  seen  how  "barren"  and  "absurd" "  is  the  result  of 
the  present  phase  of  trinitarianism,  a  result  directly  due,  as  the 
conscientious  observer  must  admit,  to  the  fact  that  "  new  theo- 
logical thought  is  largely  cast  in  old  theological  moulds." 
Terms  "coined"  by  Greek  philosophers  —  incarnation,  God- 
man,    trinity  —  are    still    the    "watchwords    of    Orthodoxy."' 

1  See  "A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,"  by  Dr.  Levi  Leonard 
Paine,  chap.  I.,  p.  3. 

2  See  same  book,  chap.  V..  p.  171. 

3  See  same  book,  chap.  HI.,  p.  171. 
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What  the  situation  calls  for  is  a  regeneration  of  theological  Jan- 
guage,  or  even  the  institution  of  a  new  theological  language, 
which  shall  be  fitted  to  express  exactly  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  actual  thought. 

Such  a  regeneration  as  this  at  the  outset  would  demand  sac- 
rifice on  both  sides.  It  would  demand  that  every  individual 
should  shake  off  his  inherited  prejudices  and  traditions,  that  he 
might  be  free  to  take  on  the  burden  of  the  res])onsibility  of 
unbiased,  earnest,  fearless,  personal  investigation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  trinity  upon  which  the  present  situation 
hinges  has  come  to  us  as  a  legacy  of  the  past — because  of  its 
growing  complexity  through  the  ages  a  heavy  weight,  yet  the 
origin  and  development  of  which  rightly  claims  our  patient 
consideration  in  all  ope.n-mindedness  and  reverence  for  his- 
torical facts.  Its  study  is  of  importance  to  religious  thinkers 
in  general,  as  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  is  central  to  all 
religious  thought.  The  conception  that  God  is  a  trinity  is 
almost  universal  and  may  be  found  in  the  religions  of  the  fol- 
lowing peoples  : —  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Assyri- 
ans, Hindoos,  Gaulish-Celts,  Teutonic-Scandinavians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Phrygians,  Persians,  Chinese,  American  tribes, 
Hawaiians,  Polynesians,  and  the  various  nationalities  which 
accept  Christianity.  '  To  Christians  in  particular  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  is  important,— first,  on  account  of  the  fundamental, 
Christian  assumption  that  God  first  revealed  Himself  as  one, 
and  that  polytheism  was  a  perversion  of  the  original  faith  after 
the  "fall  of  .man";  again,  as  the  doctrine  was  the  cause  of  end- 
less controversy  in  the  history  of  the  church,  bringing  schism, 
heresy,  persecution — in  brief,  making  unity,  in  any  true  sense, 
strictly  impossible  ;  and  finally,  because  of  the  present  day 
situation  which,  concisely  stated,  is  this  :  the  age  declares  that 
it  is  not  only  every  individual's  right,  but  duty,  to  determine  his 
belief,  declare  it  and  defend  it. 

The  best  mode  of  study  of  the  trinitarian  doctrine  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  evolution  used  in  its  broadest  sense  ;  for  evolution 
is  conceded  to  be  the  natural  line  of  growth  in  history  and  espe- 
cially in  religious  thought.  Moreover,  evolution  gives  the  true, 
historical  background  necessary  for  a  clear,  unbiased,  critical 
attitude  toward  the  doctrine.  The  best  means  of  the  study  are 
through  comparative  religion,  which  has  been  termed  ''almost 

1    See  tlie  Ethnic  Trinities,  chap.  I.,  p.  7. 
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tho  youngest  of   tlie  sciences",'  tlirou^li    (ritic;il    study  of  tlu^ 
Bible  and  the  liistory  of  t!io  Christian  church. 

In  seekiui^  to  traci^  the  origin  of  tlu^  doctrine,  the  student 
must  begin  by  examining  tlie  nature  of  liunian  thought  pro- 
cesses. Wiiat  was  man's  earliest  mental  experience  ?  Tiie 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  "the 'first  instinct  of  created 
man''  or  ''the  primordial  distinction  between  man  and  animal  " 
is  imagination.  Imagination,  as  meaning  the  faculty  by  wliicli 
man  is  enabled  to  conceive  of  something  not  directly  present  to 
his  senses,  a  conception  calling  for  original  mental  effort  or 
judgment,  may  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as  constituting  this 
**  primordial  distinction."  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  '^  first 
instinct  of  created  man",  it  was  at  least  one  of  his  earliest 
developed  faculties,  quite  early  enough  to  serve  our  purpose  in 
these  investigations.  In  primaeval  man  it  was  imagination 
which  was  his  "chief  interpreter  of  nature  and  its  powers",  " 
and  which  incited  the  seeking  for  causes  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  conscious  realization  of  the  existence  of  things. 
Primjtival  man  observed  independent  phenomena  and  because 
his  mind  could  have  no  conception  of  a  possible  unity  in  and 
through  these  independent  phenomena,  he  conceived  of  separate 
causes.  It  is  not  until  the  reflective  and  rational  qualities 
appear  at  a  much  later  stage  that  man  read  signs  of  law  and 
order  in  Nature  and  conceived  of  a  single,  underlying,  all- 
embracing  cause. 

As  a  result  of  this  mental  experience  through  the  faculties, 
first  of  imagination  and  later  of  reason,  religious  thought 
developed  through  the  following  stages  in  chronological  order: — 
polytheism,  trinitarianism,  pantheism,  dualism  and  monoism. 
To  go  more  deeply  into  the  details  of  this  development,  it  were 
well  to  consider,  first  by  themselves,  the  trinities  of  the  ethnic 
religions. 

The  causes  for  the  rise  of  the  conception  of  trinity  in  the 
ethnic  religions  are  several.  First  and  earliest,  was  the  idea 
that  the  three  elements  in  generation, —  father,  mother  and 
son, —  might  well  be  symbolic  of  three  elements  in  divinity. 
Next  arose  the  problem  of  God's  relation  to  man.  How  could 
Deity  hold  communication  with  humanity?  And  to  answer 
this  came  the  theory  of  mediation,  the  idea  of  a  being   semi- 

1  See  the  Ethnic  Trinities,  by  Dr.  Paine,  chap.  I.,  p.  5. 

2  See  the  E.  T.,  by  Dr.  Paine,  chap.  I.,  p.  9. 
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divine,  a  God-man,  who  acted  as  messenger  between  God  and 
man.  Again,  why  did  man's  mind  conceive  of  God  as  three 
rather  than  as  seven  or  ten  or  six  or  four  ?  Seven  and  ten  were 
indeed  venerated  among  the  early  nations.  But  as  a  model  for 
divinity  three  received  invariably  the  precedence,  and  this  pre- 
cedence Aristotle  defends  with  his  theory  of  three,  as  the  perfect 
number.  He  declares  that  ''since  body  has  magnitude  in  three 
directions  it  has  magnitude  in  all  directions,  or,  in  other  words, 
three  is  the  complete  or  perfect  number,  " ' — and  therefore  the 
fitting  symbol  of  completeness  or  perfection  as  idealized  in 
Divinity.  Also,  Aristotle  draws  an  analogy  from  psjx^hology. 
The  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning  he  makes  tripartite,  thus 
developing  the  syllogism. 

Having  thus  determined  the  causes  of  the  trinitarian  tendency 
in  the  ethnic  religions  in  general,  let  us  consider  the  four  great- 
est ethnic  faiths  in  point  of  trinity,  the  developed  doctrine. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Hindoo-Brahmanic,  passed  through  three 
distinct  stages.  It  began  with  polytheism,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vedas,  a  deification  of  phenomena  and  powers  in  nature.  In 
nature  the  Hindoos  recognized  three  elements — sky,  atmos- 
phere and  earth  —  and  these  they  believed  were  manifested  in 
three  divinities,  Varuna,  Indra  and  Agni.  In  this  trinity  there 
grew  up  a  tendency  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower  gods, 
Varuna  giving  place  to  Indra  and  Indra  to  Agni  in  popular 
worship,  until  Agni  became  a  triune  god,  "the  first  triality", 
who  comprehended  in  himself  the  three-fold  unity  typical  of 
earth,  atmosphere  and  heaven.  In  him  are  all  the  gods,  and 
tlius  polytheism  gradually  grows  into  pantheism  in  which 
Brahma  comes  to  be  recognized  as  absolute  god  and  the  Vedic 
divinities  are  retained  as  manifestations  of  Brahma.  Here  ap- 
pears the  element  of  divine  incarnation  in  the  god -man  Krishna, 
a  ''  purely  pre-christian  conception  common  in  ethnic  thought**, 
and  invented,  as  always,  to  explain  the  relationship  between 
God  and  man.  The  last  stage  of  Hindoo-Brahmanic  develop- 
ment is  Buddhism.  Brahmanism  sought  the  heavenlj^  life 
through  knowledge  or  asceticism  :  Gautama  or  Buddha,  an  his- 
torical saint  and  prophet,  sought  personal  salvation  through 
purity  and  love.  Between  the  lives  and  characters  of  Buddha 
and  Christ  there  are  singular  similarities.  Both  were  moral 
teachers,  not  dogmatists.     Both  breathed  the  spirit  of  universal 

1    In  a  Work  on  Physics. 
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brotherlic^od  and  both  declared,  ''the  kini^doni  nf  God  is  within 
you."  There  are  stoi-ies  of  events  in  llinhlha's  lif<'  whicli  cor- 
respond with  the  gospel  re])oi-tsof  the  niii'aculous  birth,  tfni[)ta- 
tiou  and  deification  of  Jesus.  ' 

Persian-Zoroastrianisni,  the  second  of  tlie  iowv  -greatest  ethnic 
religions,  bei;an  with  j)oly theism,  but  at  a  very  early  period 
took  the  form  of  a  manifest  dualism.  The  two  deities  ])re<lonii- 
natirtg  weie  Ormuzd  and  Ahrinian  and  represented  the  warring 
powers  of  good  and  evil.  Whether  Zoroaster,  the  saint  and 
prophet  of  the  Persians,  was  a  historical  person,  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  although  recent  criticism  seems  to  find  grounds 
for  believing  that  he  iras.  At  any  rate,  the  teachings  ascribed 
to  him  were  the  products  of  a  powerful,  original  mind  and  in 
8|>irit  are  moie  like  those  of  Christianity  than  any  other  ethnic 
tench ings.  Zoroaster  was  deified,  as  was  his  son,  Sosiosh,  a 
character  conceded  to  have  been  purely  mythical,  the  worship 
of  whom  forms  the  third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Persian- 
Zoroastrianism.  Sosiosh  was  called  the  "Savior"  and  it  was 
prophesied  that  he  should  rule  for  a  thousand  years  at  the  "end 
of  time."  With  the  decay  of  the  Zend  language  in  which  the 
holy  books  of  Zoroastrianism  were  written,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Parthian  empire,  there  came  a  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  an  old  Vedic  sun-god,  Mithra.  familiar  to  the  Persians 
as  the  divinity  of  their  ancestors.  Mitlira  was  called  the 
"  Mediator"  and  the  only  remission  for  sin  was  believed  to  be 
baptism  by  blood,  a  ceremony  literally  performed,  the  penitent 
being  washed  in  the  blood  of  a  victim  offered  to  divinit3^  Here 
is  found  an  analogy  with  the  later  Christian  conception  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  which,  no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  Per- 
sian idea. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Persian-Zoroastrianism  there  never 
appears  any  perfectly  formulated  triad.  Tlie  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  seen  in  the  worshi])or  Sosiosli  and  here  barely  prevented 
by  a  lack  of  fully  develo]»ed  speculative  thought  and  by  preju- 
dice against  ancient  polytheism.  Zoroastrianism  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  at  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  mythology 
where  it  lent  itself  readily  to  Christian  guise  and  was  finally, 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  assimilated  into  Christianity.  ' 

1  For  history  of  the  above  see  the  E.  T.,  chap.  TV. 

2  Seechap.  v.,  theE.  T.,  by  Dr.  Paine. 
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The  Greek  Homeric  trinity  was  the  manifestation  of  a  poly- 
theism, the  most  perfect  from  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of 
view  that  history  has  ever  known.  Although  the  persons  in  the 
triad  change  from  time  to  time,  they  remain  alwaj^s  imaginary 
beings.  There  is  no  deification  of  any  historical  jjrophet.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  early  Hindoos,  perceived  three  elements  in 
nature  —  sky,  water  and  land  —  manifested  in  three  divinities, 
Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades.  Gradually  the  idea  of  generation 
had  its  influence  in  changing  this  triad  to  that  of  Zeus,  Here 
and  Athene,  and  still  later  the  principle  of  mediation  developed 
it  into  that  of  Zeus,  Here  and  Apollo,  although  Athene,  merely 
from  the  fact  of  being  a  feminine  element  in  the  God-head, 
never  wholly  loses  her  position  as  mediator.  This  same  trinity 
appears  among  the  Romans  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks 
and  called  the  divinities  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva.  ' 

The  Greek  philosophical  conception  of  trinity,  which  first 
appears  in  complete  form  in  the  doctrine  of  Numenius  and 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  New  Platonism  of  Plo- 
tinus,  was  a  gradual  growth  of  speculative  thought  and  had  its 
root  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Plato's  philosophy  is  a  dualism.  He  divides  the  universe  into 
two  opposite  realms,  one  of  spirit,  one  of  matter.  He  also  pre- 
sents the  conception  of  three  classes  of  natures — first,  the  Ideal, 
Eternal,  Uncreated  ;  second,  the  generated  imitation  of  the  first 
or  the  created  world;  third,  the  ''  nurse  of  generation",  matter 
or  space.  The  second  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the  other 
two.  How  was  this  union  brought  about  ?  How  could  spirit 
and  matter,  two  distinct  realms  or  essences,  join  to  form  beings, 
part  spirit  part  matter,  as  man  ?  Here  is  seen  the  natural 
provocation  of  Plato's  mediatory  theory.  To  bridge  the  chasm 
between  spirit  and  matter  he  was  forced  to  the  invention  of  a 
being  semi-divine,  semi-material,  blending  the  natures  of  the 
two  essences,  ^l^ox-q,  the  "world-soul",  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. How  spirit  and  matter  came  together  in  the  first  place, 
however,  to  form  this  being  he  does  not  ofi:'er  to  explain. 

In  Plato  appears  the  term,  ^-oyo^,  which  was  carried  along  with 
the  development  of  both  the  ethnic  and  Christian  philosophies 
and  upon  which,  in  Christian  theology,  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid.  Plato,  its  originator  as  a  philosophical  term,  used  it  to 
mean  the  intelligence  or  mind  of  divinity  and  as  an  attribute 

1    See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VI. 
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only,  never  as  a  jxTSon.  Pliilo  of  Alexandria,  taking  up  what 
he  conceived  lo  be  Platonism,  gives  an  entirely  new  tui-n  to 
affairs  by  niis-substantiatini;  Plato's  Greek  terms.  He  makes 
^«V<'?  equivalent  to  '/b;^;;,  the  mediator  ;  also  Uyoc;  loses  its  orig- 
inal meaning  of  Divine  Intelligence  active  in  creation,  and 
comes  to  have  the  baie  significance  Word  which  remains  equiv- 
alent to  'lo/r)  or  mediator,  and  thus  in  time  becomes  the  lieart  of 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Plutarch,  proceeding  from  this  point,  changes  Plato's  dualism 
to  monoism  by  destroying  the  chasm  between  spirit  and  matter. 
Not  content  with  Plato's  bridging  over  the  space,  he  attempts 
to  fill  it  up  and  so  annihilate  it.  He  also  tries  to  identify  the 
members  of  the  Egyptian  trinity — Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus— with 
Plato's  three  classes  of  natures.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
desire  to  sj^stematize  Plato's  purely  speculative,  disconnected, 
inconsistent  philosophy,  which  effort,  from  Plato  to  Plotinus, 
was  the  "  sovereign  note  everywhere  visible."  '. 

But  it  was  Numenius  who  presented  the  first  complete,  philo- 
sophical trinity,  making  his  three  persons,  the  Supreme  Deity, 
the  Demiurge  or  nurse  of  generation,  and  the  Cosmos  or  cre- 
ated world.  The  chief  elements  seen  here  are  the  generative 
idea  and  the  pantheistic  conception  that  "  the  whole  universe, 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  forms  of  existence,  is  one  sub- 
stance and  contains  one  essential  divinity." ""  The  world,  then, 
is  a  god  and  a  member  of  the  divine  triad.  The  basis  for  this 
trinity  Plutarch  believed  that  he  found  in  a  writing  of  Plato's 
in  which  he  distinguished  between  the  ''first",  "second"  and 
*' third"  gods.  But*  scholars  have  come  to  believe  that  this 
*'basis"  was  only  a  spurious  epistle  written  by  some  New  Platon- 
ist  and  ascribed  to  Plato  himself. 

Greek  speculative  thought  reached  its  culmination  in  the  New 
Platonism  of  Plotinus  which  represents  the  "most  complete 
metaphysical  system  of  idealistic  pantheism  "  ^  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  There  is  a  definite  historical  connection 
between  Numenius  and  Plotinus.  The  philosophy  of  Numenius 
was  read  and  discussed  in  the  Plotinian  school  ;  but  Plotinus 
forms  a  "  more  accurate  system  of  thought", '  proceeding  upon 
"entirely  original  lines.""     The  radical  differences  between  the 

1  See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VII,  p.  144. 

2  See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VII.,  p.  160. 

3  See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VIII.,  p.  153. 

4  See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VIH.,  p.  152. 
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trinity  of  Numenius  and  that  of  Plotinns  are  as  follows  : — 
Numenius  made  the  Demiurge  the  second  number  of  his  triad  ; 
Plotinus  makes  it  the  third.  Numenius  made  the  Cosmos  the 
third  member;  Plotinus,  returning  to  Plato's  idealistic  dualism, 
discards  the  Cosmos  in  the  trinity  and  substitutes  a  spiritual 
principle. 

Plotinus  was  a  student  of  all  the  Greek  philosophers  ;  aside 
from  this,  he  was  indebted  to  no  one.  He  used  his  knowledge 
in  his  own  way  and  chose  as  the  basis  of  his  sj^stem  Aristotle's 
doctrine  that  the  world  was  never  created  but  eternal,  since  the 
principle  of  all  motion  must  be  eternal  and  so  eternally  produc- 
tive of  motion  in  the  physical  universe."  ' 

Two  words  have  been  used  to  describe  the  essence  of  Plotin- 
ianism  ;  thej^  are  pantheism  and  trinitarianisvi,  and  in  the  Plo- 
tinian  system  each  term  involves  the  other.''  The  originality 
of  the  conception  lies  in  its  completely  metaphysical,  transcend- 
ental character.  Plotinus  makes  his  trinily  rd  h^  The  One  ; 
o  vooq^  the  mind  ;  r^  '-^^'^z^',  the  soul.  There  is  no  mythological 
background,  no  possibility  of  a  material  element.  It  is  pure 
metaphysics  and  into  it  no  such  conception  as  that  of  a  carnal 
incarnation  could  possibly  enter.^ 

Since  evolution  is  the  natural  line  of  growth  in  religious 
thought,  when  we  come  to  consider  Christianity  we  find  it  rich 
in  historic  background.  The  thought  of  the  world  is  imbued 
with  a  wealth  of  theory  aiid  doctrine,  the  development  of  ages 
of  mental  activity,  from  the  time  when  primaeval  man  began  to 
ask  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  to  the  time  when  Plotinus 
was  formulating  his  transcendental  system.  The  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  trinity,  then,  has  its  sources  in  the  ethnic  philoso- 
phies and  in  the  problem  which,  soon  after  his  martyrdom, 
presented  itself  to  the  followers  of  the  Galilean  prophet  —  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  theologically 
Christianity  is  a  christology  and  on  this  depend  all  controver- 
sies and  differences. 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the 
trinit}^  ma\^  here  for  our  purpose  be  rather  roughly  divided  into 
three  parts — first,  the  Greek  Athanasianism  ;    then,  the  Latin 

1  See  the  E.  T.,  chap.  VIII,,  p.  154. 

2  See'same,  chap.  VIII.,  p.  155. 

3  For  history  of  Evolution  of  Greek  Philosophical  Trinity  and  Plotiniarism.  chaps. 
VII.  and  Vin. 
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Au^ustiiiiaiiism  ;  and  liniilly,  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  doctrine,  especially  in  Eui^land  and  New  England. 

Greek  Atlianasianisin  is  the  first  definite,  completed  stage 
attained.  Here  tlio  immediate  historic  background  is  found  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  former  is  dominati'd  by 
Jewish  monotheism.  Augustine's  argument  for  trinity,  which 
be  believed  lie  found  indicated  by  a  plural  pronoun  in  tlie  first 
person  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  false  interpretation  of  eitlier 
a  "  royal  We  "or  the  remnant  of  an  earlier  reference  to  ances- 
tral polytheism.  The  New  Testament  finds  its  chief  expression 
in  terms  of  the  Messianic  hope.  The  idea  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  dominates  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  gospels 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  These  introduce  the  element  of 
the  miraculous  and  are  now  recognized  by  Biblical  critics  to 
belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  the  other  New  Testament 
books. 

The  forerunners  of  Athanasius  were  Paul,  Justin  Martyr  and 
Origen.  Paul,  with  his  Greek  education,  intruded  Greek  philo- 
sophical thought  into  Jewish  palestinianism.  lie  accepted 
and  brought  forward  the  Greek,  Philonic  theory  of  a  *Mueta- 
physical,  superhuman  mediator",  which  was  transformed  into 
the  old  Jewish  messianic  doctrine.  Thus  Paul  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Christian  idea  of  trinity,  although  nowhere  did  he 
form  a  complete,  theological  doctrine  of  trinity.  He  never  con- 
founds God  and  Christ ;  but  he  advances  from  messianism  (Son 
of  Man)  to  mediatorship  (Son  of  God),  anticipating  the  /^'Y"^ 
doctrine  and  he  puts  Christ  in  a  position  only  inferior  to  God. 
His  two  articles,  monotheism  and  mediatorship,  form  the  basis 
of  the  church. 

Justin  Martyr  was  the  first  to  bring  the  )^iiYoq  doctr-ine  into  the 
church.  As  he  never  makes  any  allusion  to  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel— nor  indeed  has  any  previous  church  fatlier  made  allusion 
to  it — it  is  inferred  that  he  drew  the  doctrine  wliolly  from  Greek 
philosophical  sources  and  then  proceeded  to  identify  it  with  the 
mediatorship  which  Paul  ascribed  to  Christ.  Thus  the  Christ 
of  history  bec(jmes  obscured  in  the  Christ  of  metaphysics  and 
the  way  is  prepared  for  Origen,  "the  boldest  speculative  thinker 
of  the  early  church"  '  who  goes  a  step  farther  and  contributes 

1    See  E.  of  T.,  chap.  I.,  p.  34. 
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the  idea  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  though  always 
maintaining  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father. 

Athanasius's  consummate  step  is  in  identifying  Christ  with 
God  and  immediately  this  is  done  stands  the  problem  of  Athan- 
asianism  in  fully  developed  form  : — how  can  we  have  Tritheism 
and  at  the  same  time  Monoism  ?     How  are  the  Three,  One  ? ' 

Latin  Augustinianism  shows  very  little  historical  background. 
Augustine,  coming  in  the  fourth  century,  found  the  tradition 
of  Greek  culture  mostly  lost.  His  education  was  Latin  and  he 
was  forced,  almost  entirely,  to  rely  upon  his  original  inferences 
drawn  from  his  own  philosophical  study.  Athanasius  placed 
the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  the  trinity  of  God,  while  main- 
taining still  that  God  was  a  Unit.  Augustine  lays  his  stress 
upon  the  Unity  of  God  while  maintaining  still  that  God  is  a 
Trinity.  Athanasius  asks.  How  are  the  Three,  One  9  Augus- 
tine's problem  is.  How  is  the  One,  Three  9  ^  It  is  evident  that 
the  two  statements  are  paradoxical  :  yet,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  church  accepted  both,  blind  to  the  fact  of  their  con- 
tradiction. The  explanation  of  this  is  found  principally  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  church  was  too  fully  occupied  with  efforts 
to  preserve  the  bonds  of  the  papacj^  to  give  its  attention  to  doc- 
trines ;  but  after  the  Renaissance  there  came  an  assertion  of 
individual,  intellectual  freedom  which  resulted  in  critical  exam- 
ination of  church  doctrines  with  a  view  to  discovering  their 
historical  bases  and  true  significance. 

In  England  theological  investigations  were  enthusiastically 
carried  on  and  controversy  ensued.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Firmin's  Tracts,  the  beginning  of  these 
discussions  in  England,  appeared.  .Briefly  summarized,  the 
position  of  the  '*  Tracts  "is  that  ''the  unity  of  God  is  a  unity 
of  persons  as  well  as  of  natures.  Therefore,  God  being  uni- 
personal,  cannot  be  three  persons  any  more  than  a  man  can  be 
three  persons."  ' 

To  this  Sherlock  replies  with  '*  unity  of  persons  and  natures 
is  true  ;  but  the  three  persons  are  distinct  minds  or  beings."* 
Whereupon  Waterland,  whose  ponderous,  lofty,  theological 
style  carried  great  weight  with  the  men  of  his  day,  made  what 

1  See  E.  of  T.,  chap.  I. 

2  See  same,  chap.  n. 

3  E.  of  T.,  chap,  ni.,  p.  99. 

4  See  same. 
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has  befall  re^^aidod  as  tlio  ''  consuniniatu  and  uiiaiisweral'le 
d(>feiiso  of  orthodoxy."  That  tlie  conception  of  orthodoxy 
should  liave  arisen  to  require  defense  is  a  misfortune.'  Ortho- 
doxy implies  heterodoxy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  lias  been  set 
u]>  a  fixed  standard  for  human  thinking  and  all  opinions  which 
do  not  conform  to  this  standard  are  a  divergence  from  the  tiuth. 
What  Waterland  said  was  nothing  new.  He  was  a  tradition- 
alist and  merely  restated  Augustinianism.  However,  the  ''de- 
fense" was  universally  accepted  and  accordingly,  for  the  time 
being,  theological  jjrogress  slipped  back  to  the  point  from  which 
the  discussions  had  started,  and  stood  still.  ' 

During  the  early  days  of  colonial  life  in  New  England,  relig- 
ious thinkers  concerned  themselves  exclusively  with  Arminian- 
isra,  the  principles  of  conditional  election,  universal  redemption 
and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  result  that  their 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  But 
discussions  of  this  dogma  were  renewed  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
who,  however,  does  not  venture  to  say  much  concerning  it,  but 
only  admits' that  he  is  "not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of 
*  person 'as  a})plied  to  God."^  Hopkins  follows  with  August- 
inian  views.  He  fails  in  the  ability  to  define  the  "Three  Some- 
whats."  Emmons,  his  disciple  and  successor,  is  a  logician.  He 
sets  aside  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
as  "eternal  nonsense",^  a  mere  fabrication  of  speculative 
thought,  "rationally  inconceivable",*  and  declares  that  "being" 
and  "person"  are  not  necessarily  equivalent. 

In  1819  came  Clianning  and  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Chan- 
ning  was,  substantially,  an  Arian,  since  he  held  that  Christ  was 
a  "  preexistent,  divine  being,  but  independent  of  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  Father,  who  is  the  one  supreme  Deity." 

A  revival  of  the  old  Sabellian  movement  followed  under 
Stuart  and  Bushnell.  The  former  made  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble contributions  of  the  age  to  theological  thought.  He  discov- 
ered and  declared  the  paradox  in  the  Athanasian  and  Augustin- 
ian  statements. 

At  this  juncture,  jdiilosopical  development  in  Germany  comes 
to  exert  its  intiuence,  finding  its  leaders  in  such  men  as  H.  B. 

1  See  same,  chap.  III.,  p.  100. 

2  See  same,  chap.  III.,  p.  103. 

3  See  same,  chap.  III.,  p.  104. 

4  See  same,  chap.  III.,  p.  105. 
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Smith.  Shedd  and  Dorner.  The  central  idea  of  this  phase  of 
* 'Transcendental  Modalism  "  is,  "  God  is  a  plural  unit '' '  and  its 
nature  is  purely  paradoxical,  a  playing  with  words.  This  school 
represents  the  "last  remnant  of  extreme  metaphysical  thought.'^ 
Its  most  famous  argument  for  trinitarianism  is  the  conception 
of  the  ''Social  Trinity."  Based  on  the  assumption  that  in  order 
for  a  person  to  exercise  consciousness  he  must  be  put  into  social 
relations  with  another  person  or  other  persons,  it  is  declared 
that  as  God  was  alone  before  creation  he  must  have  had  an  in- 
terior triple  personality  as  the  means  of  conscious  existence. 
Here  Dr.  Paine,  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  finds 
argument  irresistible  and  his  answer  is  too  characteristically 
piquant  to  be  passed  by.     He  says  : — 

"This  theory  is  simply  another  speculative  effort  to  explain 
and  defend  the  threeness  of  God,  but  it  is  psychologically  un- 
sound. Self-consciousness,  which  is  the  condition  of  person- 
ality, does  not  require  the  actual  existence  of  any  individual 
non-ego  in  order  to  its  activity.  The  ego  postulates  its  own  sub- 
jective non-ego  by  a  psychological  necessity.  It  is  the  mystery 
of  personality  that  the  subject  of  it  is  self-conscious.  God  as  a 
person,  is  a  social  unit,  and  needs  no  trinity  of  persons  in  order 
to  the  exercise  of  his  social  Jiature.  Man  certainly  is  not  a 
"social  trinity  "yet  the  first  man.  Adam,  seems  to  have  been 
very  sociable  with  himself  before  Eve  was  created  to  be  a  help- 
meet to  him.  When  Robinson  Crusvie,  in  the  realistic  story  of 
De  Fof,  was  cast  on  a  desert  ishuid  without  human  companion- 
ship, was  it  necessary  that  his  nature  should  be  trinitarianized 
in  order  to  the  continued  exercise  of  his  social,  moral  instincts  ? 
The  simple  suggestion  of  it  carrier  on  its  face  its  utter  absurd- 
ity. What  makes  the  story  so  true  to  life  is  the  natural  way  in 
which  Robinson  lives  alone,  keeps  a  diarj^  of  his  long  solitude 
and  tells  us  how  he  sighed  and  wept  over  his  lonely  lot.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  any  one  that  Crusoe  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
mind  or  capacity  of  self-consciousness  during  those  twelve  years 
of  complete  isolation  ?  Rather,  in  fact,  were  not  his  faculties 
of  personality  quickened  into  more  vigorous  activity  by  his 
lonely  experience  ?  Such,  certainly,  is  the  impression  made  by 
the  story — a  story  so  skilfully  told  that  it  has  all  the  verisimili- 
tude of  an  historical  autobiography.  And  must  we  regard  the 
Divine  personality  as  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  persistent 

1    Shedd  quoted— E.  T..  chap.  III.  p.  115. 
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Followinir  tliese  transcendental  tliinkers  is  a  grou])  of  so-called 
**  Liberal  OiMhodox"  headers — Jose])li  Cook,  the  eloquent  but 
illot^fical  preacher  who,  without  either  his  or  his  people  realiz- 
ing it,  did  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  trinitarianism,  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  who  follows  the  thought  of  the  modalists  and  Dr.  A. 
Bradford,  who  puts  the  question  to  himself  and  himself  at- 
tempts to  answer  it,  he  says  :  ''  The  problem  of  the  trinity  is  sim- 
ply this  :  Are  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  three  names  for  one 
Being  or  do  they  denote  three  distinct  persons?"  His  answer 
is  :  '"The  trinity  does  not  mean  three  distinct  pei'sons  but  three 
distinctions  in  one  person."'" 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  "critical  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  trinitarian  thought.  The  old  cycle  has 
run  itself  out  and  a  new  cycle  must  inevitably  begin."  ^ 

The  spirit  of  this  ''new  cycle"  is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
**the  essential  divineness  of  humanity  and  especially  of  Christ, 
the  unique  representative  of  mankind,  who  was,  in  this  sense, 
a  true  incarnation  of  deity."*  Its  representatives  are  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  and 
Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage.  Dr.  Brooks  brings  over  with  him  taints 
of  Sabellianism  but  places  his  most  emphatic  emphasis  on  "the 
essential  kinship  of  the  divine  and  the  human."'  Dr.  Whiton 
is  monoistic,  pantheistic  and  modalistic,  though  he  himself 
denies  these  attributes  and  calls  himself  merely  a  "Trinitarian." 

Dr.  Gordon  attempts  to  give  ns  a  new  christology,  to  explain 
Christ's  metaphysical  being.  In  his  argument  for  divine  trinity 
he  refers  back  to  transcendental  modalism,  making  his  basis  a 
moditied  form  of  Shedd's  "social  trinity."  He  begins  by  declar- 
ing that  the  universe  is  not  eternal,  that  since  its  characteristics 
as  a  universe  depend  wholly  upon  the  receptivity  of  human 
minds,  it  was  created  with  man  and  must  pass  with  man.  But 
the  universe  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  Force.  When  it  no 
longer  exists,  then,  ultimately  Force  remains.  But  what  is 
Force?  Why,  Force,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  "would 
seem  to   be"   will,    intelligent   will,    and    thus    God    Himself. 

1  The  E.  T.,  chap.  II.,  pp.  19-20. 

2  The  E.  of  T.,  chap.  III.,  p.  126. 

3  The  same,  chap.  III.,  p.  127. 

4  The  same. 

5  The  same,  p.  130. 
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Therefore,  as  the  universe  no  longer  exists,  hwi  Force  alor.e 
remains,  God  alone  remains  ^'  without  object  or  reason  for 
being."  Or  does  God  find  an  object  in  Himself  without  society? 
If  he  does,  then  he  is  an  ''eternal  egoist"  and  must  be  without 
love.  Absurd  I  God  must  love  and  thus  have  objects  of  love. 
He  must  be  a  society.  "Put  into  the  Godhead  some  reality 
answering  to  the  words  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ",  says  Dr. 
Gordon,  "and  one  is  able  to  think  of  the  divine  knowledge  and 
love  as  real." ' 

Disciples  of  Dr.  Savage  find  an  opposing  argument  which 
answers  that  of  Dr.  Gordon,  point  by  point.  In  the  first  place, 
the  actual  universe  and  man's  idea  of  it  are  two  separate  things; 
accordingly  the  universe  itself  need  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence only  when  man  was  created  or  cease  when  man  ceases 
to  exist.  In  fact  the  universe  must  have  existed  eternally  or 
God  was  once  not  a  creator  and  has  thus  undergone  a  change, 
an  idea  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  nature.  Accordingly,  if  the  em- 
bryo of  the  universe,  the  seed  of  His  creatures,  were  eternally 
present  in  the  essence  of  Divinity  why  should  they  not  have 
been  from  Infinity  the  object  of  God's  love  and  knowledge  ? 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  God  a  trinitarian  society  ? 

All  the  leaders  of  the  "new  cycle",  however,  base  their 
theology  largely  upon  the  philosophy  of  Emerson,  whose  chris- 
tology  is  found  embodied  in  these  words  of  his  :  "One  man  was 
true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me.  He  saw  that  God  incarnates 
Himself  in  man  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession 
of  the  world,  and  in  that  sublime  consciousness,  he  declared, 
'I  am  divine.'"  They  all  accept  as  their  general  belief  that 
"Incarnation  is  not  a  single  event  but  an  ages-long  process", 
that  there  are  many  incarnations  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
the  only  son  of  God. 

So  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  presents  its  problems  to  us  to- 
daj^  as  it  presented  its  problems  to  others  in  the  past.  It 
becomes  our  heritage  as  the  creature  of  past  limitation,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  accumulated  burden  of  the  ages.  It  forces  itself 
upon  us  as  a  prophecy  for  the  future  and  we  read  its  possibili- 
ties of  development  in  the  predominating  tendencies  it  shows 
to-day.  These  tendencies  classified  are  three, — Sabellian-Patri- 
passianism,  man's  constantiability  with  God,  and  a  monoistic 

1  For  this  complete  argata3nt,  see  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  by  Dr.  G-ordon. 
Chap.  IX.,  on  The  Absolute  Ultimate  :  God,  pp.  368-372. 
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pliilosophy ;  whicli  «»lem»Mits  an^  only  witli  diffitnilty  distin- 
guished and  unite  wliat  a])pe;ir  to  bo  different  trinitarian  posi- 
tions on  '* essentially  common  ground." 

Whicliever  has  been  our  inlieritance—the  inclination  to  cher- 
ish tenderly  even  obvious  inconsistencies,  or  the  disposition  to 
seek  resolutely  the  truth  through  reason— the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  situation  shows  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  words.  When  wo  have  succeeded  in  learning  how  to  express 
ourselves  in  terms  wliich  shall  be  neither  antidated  or  para- 
gramatic  but  which  shall  convey  the  "actual  meaning  of  the 
actual  thought'',  then  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  where  we 
really  stand.  Perhaps  we  may  find,  to  olir  surprise,  when  the 
veil  of  obscure  or  incompetent  language  is  taken  away,  that 
there  is  neither  ascent  nor  descent  between  us,  but  tl^at  whatever 
we  have  been  saying,  it  has  all  been  an  attempt  to  express  syn- 
onymous ideas.  And  by  that  time,  other  obstacles,  such  as 
prejudice  and  rivalry,  will  have  disappeared  long  before  and 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  shall  stand  united. 

Marion  Savage. 


LANNATRE 

Cold,  cold  upon  the  convent  roofs  the  Northern  midnight  lies  ; 
All  silent  is  the  sleeping  earth,  all  hushed  the  starry  skies. 
Above  the  pine-embattled  rock  that  frowneth  toward  the  sea 
The  Northern  Cross  is  setting  o'er  the  snows  of  Lannatre. 

So  white  the  abbey  walls  you  scarce  discern  them  'gainst  the  snow, 
Save  where  the  ivies,  thick  and  black,  in  straggling  patches  grow  ; 
White,  white  and  hushed  the  moonlit  close,  and  chaste  the  cold  stars  be. 
When  the  Northern  Cross  is  setting  o'er  the  snows  of  Lannatre. 

Pale  silver  gleams  the  moonlight  through  the  spire- window  high. 
Black  on  the  snow— as  black  as  sin  ! — the  cloister  shadows  lie. 
O  hushed.  O  breathless  midnight ! — 'tis  an  awful  thing  to  see. 
When  the  Northern  Cross  is  setting  o'er  the  snows  of  Lannatre. 

O  may  the  pitying  Saviour  who  for  our  sin  was  slain 

In  great  compassion  purge  a  heart  so  darkly  scored  with  stain  ! 

O  vision  of  the  Cross,— reveal  thy  mercy  unto  me. 

While  the  Northern  Cross  is  setting  o'er  the  snows  of  Lannatre  ! 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb. 


A  SOUTHERN  LOVE  STORY 

No  one  could  say  when  the  Carter- Vane  feud  began,  but  as 
far  back  as  Colonial  days  there  had  been  duels  and  open  war- 
fare. Some  affirmed  a  Vane  once  eloped  with  the  bride  of  a 
Carter,  others  that  a  Carter  was  the  offender,  while  still  others 
referred  to  an  old  quarrel  over  the  little  lake  which  divided  the 
two  plantations. 

At  any  rate  there  had  been  continual  antagonism,  with  a  pe- 
riod of  silent  smoldering  enmity,  until  now  an  historic  coldness 
separated  the  families  and  a  lively  and  aggressive  rivalry  pos- 
sessed the  two  sons.  Their  paths  seemed  to  cross  at  every  turn, 
and  Caspar  Vane— Black  Caspar,  he  was  called,  for  the  Vanes 
were  all  dark— hated  the  Carters,  root  and  branch  and  Ralph 
Carter  more  than  the  rest  together — a  hatred  that  young  Ralph 
returned  with  energy.  High  words  passed  often  between  them, 
and  there  was  like  to  be  worse,  when  suddenly  Virginia  Vane 
took  it  into  her  pretty  head  to  make  these  two  warring  spirits 
brothers-in-law,  by  allowing  this  same  Ralph  Carter  to  fall  des- 
perately in  love  with  her  and  by  falling  as  desperately  in  love 
with  him  as  maiden  reserve  allows.  Moreover,  after  Ralph  had 
rescued  Virginia  from  the  cold  waters  of  the  lake  and  borne 
her  dripping  and  unconscious  to  her  mother's  arms,  that  mother 
could  scarcely  forbid  his  visits.  There  are  not  wanting  those 
who  affirm,  that  Virginia,  being  a  young  woman  of  resource, 
ha  I  deliberately  and  to  this  end  overturned  her  boat ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  she  nearly  strangled  before  her  young  lover  could  drag 
her  out. 

Thereafter,  Ralph  made  a  stately  call  upon  her  each  week  in 
her  mother's  presence,  with  the  old  Carter  coach  waiting  at  the 
door.  The  rest  of  the  week,  they  met  by  the  lake,  where  four 
great  cotton-woods,  shading  a  low  bench,  had  guarded  genera- 
tions of  lovers. 

Frail  widowed  Mrs.  Vane  smiled  and  shut  her  eyes  to  all  this, 
not  ill  pleased  to  see  the  quarrel  ended,  and  there  was  no  father 
and   mother  to  interfere  with  young  Ralph,  but  Black  Caspar 
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opposed  the  engagement  witli  nuiiii  and  might.  It  was  small 
wonder,  considering  the  depth  of  his  liatred  for  Rjilpli,  hut 
it  was  great  wonder,  after  all  his  hitter  words  and  daring 
threats,  when  his  opposition  suddenly  ceased  and  he  went  quietly 
hjs  own  way  with  no  interference  with  the  lovers.  His  way  led, 
once  a  day,  past  a  great  gate  in  the  woods,  where  little  Geor- 
giana  Carter  came  to  meet  him.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  life,  and  a  mighty  helief  in 
her  own  worldly  wisdom.  Caspar  had  no  way  of  courting  her 
openly,  she  was  so  young,  nor  yet  an}^  intention  of  so  doing. 
Thus  while  Ral])h  and  Virginia  met  by  the  lake,  Georgiana 
lingered  secretly  at  the  gate  and  listened  with  both  her  pretty, 
pink  ears  to  all  the  flattery  and  entreaty  her  lover  would  pour 
into  them.  Caspar  had  for  the  child  all  the  charm  of  romance 
and  mystery,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides — she  was  convinced 
that  she  loved  him  and  would  die  without  him,  and  at  length 
she  agreed  to  a  runaway  marriage,  and  set  the  night  and  the 
time. 

What  Caspars  motives  in  the  affair  were,  no  one  ever  knew. 
Perhaps  the  child  really  attracted  him— perhaps  it  was  pleasant 
to  carry  off  one  of  the  Carters,  and  snap  his  fingers  at  Ralph, 
who  idolized  this  little  sister.  Perhaps — as  Ralph  believed,  he 
planned  from  the  beginning  the  base  revenge  that  he  took — all 
that  is  known  is  that  he  ordered  horses  for  the  flight,  and  then, 
stopping  for  a  drink  on  the  way,  stayed  all  the  evening  in  the 
wine-room,  drinking  and  carousing,  and  telling  all  the  gaping 
crowd  of  the  little  Carter  girl,  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  vain. 

Word  was  not  slow  in  reaching  Ralph,  who  at  first  held  it  for 
drunken  raving.  Then,  when  Georgiana  could  not  be  found, 
he  tore  thro'  the  woods  to  the  old  gate,  and  found  the  poor 
ciiild  there,  in  terror  and  tears  at  her  lover's  delay,  with  a  panic- 
stricken  little  black  maid  clinging  to  bandboxes  and  bundles. 

Packing  them  back  to  the  house,  he  strode  on  to  the  wine- 
room,  where  the  crowd  fell  back  before  him,  and  silently  made 
way  to  where  Black  Caspar  sprawled,  with  his  glass  in  hand. 
Carter  struck  him  to  the  floor  and,  standing  over  him,  delivered 
a  challenge  to  fight  with  pistols  the  next  morning — a  challenge 
Caspar  accepted  with  brutal  rage.  Two  intoxicated  young  men 
agreed  to  be  at  the  spot  decided  upon,  to  act  as  witnesses  and 
seconds.  No  one  thought  of  interfering.  A  Vane  and  a  Carter 
were  bound  to  quarrel,  and  the  Southern  courts  would  never 
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probe  into  affairs  between  gentlemen.  And  so  young  Ralph 
rode  away  again  to  make  his  will  and  leave  a  letter  for  Georgi- 
ana,  and  Caspar  sank  into  a  tipsy  sleep  at  the  hotel. 

Punctually  at  seven  the  four  assembled  under  the  trees.  It 
was  dairTp  and  misty —  rather  a  depressing  daj^  for  youthful 
spirits  —  and  the  two  seconds  had  begun  to  reflect  and  dissuade. 

It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  Black  Caspar  had  re- 
fl.ected,  but  he  was  in  an  ugly,  jeering  mood,  and  his  bruised  lip 
had  swollen  painfully  in  the  night. 

''Good  morning,  brother-in-law, '^  he  cried,  but  whether  in 
mockery  of  Virginia  or  Georgiana,  no  one  knows,  tho'  they 
aver  Georgiana  was  in  his  mind. 

Ralph's  blood  was  racing  like  fever  in  his  veiiis,  but  his  voice 
was  low  and  controlled  when  he  spoke.  He  had  written  and 
signed  a  confession  of  suicide  ;  this  he  handed  to  Caspar  for  his 
protection.  Caspar  crumpled  it  up  and  pushed  it  into  his 
pocket. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  make  out  one  of  those  ?'*'he  demanded. 
''There's  been  enough  of  this  mummery.  Go  to  law  for  your 
sister's  grievance — this  is  no  time  to  play  with  pistols  I " 

"  My  sister  has  no  grievance  I  "  Ralph  flung  out,  passionately, 
"  but  I  have,  sir,  for  your  presumption  in  addressing  her  at  all. 
Take  your  place— or  I  will  drive  you  to  your  death,  as  I  would 
drive  a  dog  !" 

"My  death  ?"  Black  Caspar  sneered,  "I  never  miss,  brother- 
in-law,  when  I  shoot.  If  you  will  have  your  fool's  play  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  you  had  better  make  a  will,  and  provide  a  guar- 
dian for  that  pretty  sister"— and  with  the  words  he  took  one  of 
the  pistols.  As  he  reached  his  place  opposite  the  other,  some- 
thing in  the  grim  tension  of  young  Carter's  body  —  something 
in  the  gleaming  eyes  in  his  pale  boy's  face  —  fixed  Caspar's  atten- 
tion and  chilled  the  swaggering  oath  on  his  lips.  He  looked 
down  irresolutely  at  the  weapon  in  his  hand  and  then  at  the 
other's  eyes. 

"You  mean  to  murder  me,  curse  you ! "  he  snarled. 

"I  do,"  said  Ralph  Carter,  quietly. 

With  no  other  words,  they  took  their  positions. 

"One,"  called  a  second— then,  "i?i;o,"  and  at  two  Black  Cas- 
par aimed  and  fired. 

The  ball  struck  Ralph's  right  shoulder  ;  he  tottered,  and  then 
stiffened.     The  hate  in  his  eyes  glowed  like  fire  at  the  other's 
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dastard  trick.  Slowly,  painfully,  lie  raised  his  arm,  and  took 
<leliberate  aim,  wliile  Caspar  stood,  pullin«i:  in  vain  at  his  useless 
trigiJjer.     The  pistols  were  loaded  with  hut  one  hall. 

Then  Ralph  fired,  and  Caspar  fell  headlong. 

'* Shot  through  the  heart !"  the  frightened  seconds  reported. 
Ralph  had  but  few  words  for  them.  He  leaned  a  moment 
weakly  against  a  tree,  as  he  gave  them  some  directions,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  hind  his  wound.  Without  a  look  at 
his  old  enemy,  he  mounted  and  rode  away  thro'  the  woods,  his 
shattered  arm  dangling  painfully  at  his  side.  Suddenly,  ghost- 
like, Virginia  Vane  started  into  his  path.  She  was  out  of 
breath  from  running,  for  the  rumor  of  the  encounter  had  just 
reached  her,  but  at  his  face,  she  stopped — and  knew  her  haste 
was  useless. 

"Is  he— dead  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  It— it  had  to  be,-'  Carter  said,  dully. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  like  one  in  pain.  "That  shot 
killed  me,  too,  Ralph,"  she  said.  Then  the  old  race  hatred 
seemed  to  wake  in  her  —  she  flung  back  her  head  and  faced  him 
with  bitter,  angry  eyes. 

"If  I  were  a  man— I'd  kill  you — you  Carter!''  she  brought 
out. 

"I  wish  you  could,"  Carter  answered,  apathetically.  "It 
would  be  easier  than  this." 

"Am  I  nothing?"  she  flung  back  at  him.  "Couldn't  you 
have  thought  of  me  ?""  Then  she  saw  his  arm,  and  would  have 
flown  to  his  side.  "You  are  hurt! "she  cried,  and  then,  dis- 
tractedly, "  I  am  glad  !— Oh,  I  ought  to  be  glad  !  Let  me  bind 
it  up." 

"  No,  no,"  he  put  her  ofT.     "  Let  me  go  on,  Virginia." 

Her  hands  fell  to  her  side.  Her  figure  seemed  to  droop  and 
shrink  under  the  awful  burden  laid  upon  her. 

"Yes— go  on,"  she  whispered.     "  Good  bye,  Ralph  I" 

"Good  bye,"  he  answered,  and  without  looking  at  each  other, 
they  passed  and  parted. 

Virginia  went  forward  to  meet  her  dead,  and  Ralph  returned 
to  tell  Georgiana.  Mercifully  for  him,  he  became  ill  —  ill  and 
delirious— and  mercifully  for  her,  the  nursing  he  required  left 
her  little  time  to  give  to  grief.  He  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
form  of  a  trial  the  courts  gave  the  duel.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
was  brought  in,  and  a  fine  of  something  like  a  hundred  dollars 
imposed,  and  that  was  quite  all  there  was  to  the  affair. 
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Little  Georgian  a  was  sent  to  Maryland  to  boarding  school, 
and  then  married  and  forgot  the  old  tempest  and  tragedy. 
Ralph  went  abroad,  and  returned  after  years  of  travel,  thin  and 
brown,  silent,  nnemotional,  reserved.  He  never  stays  long 
at  home,  but  goes  back  to  his  wanderings  and  to  his  collecting 
of  jade  and  ivory,  the  only  subjects  on  which  he  waxes  eloquent. 
Once  or  twice  he  has  met  Virginia — who  has  lived  on  alone  in 
the  old  home — in  public,  at  church,  or  at  some  entertainment, 
but  never  again  by  the  lake  thej^  knew  so  well.  The  old  bench 
has  fallen  to  decay  and  the  path  to  it  is  choked  with  briars. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  Virginia  to  follow  it  now,  for 
she  has  gained  weight  with  the  years,  and  in  this  portly,  hand- 
some old  lady,  with  the  quick  tongue  and  twinkling  glance,  it 
would  be  hard  to  recognize  the  white,  terror-stricken  girl  who 
had  wept  her  lover  with  her  brother  —  only  there  comes  such  a 
gentleness  to  her  at  times,  such  an  exquisite  tenderness  for  any 
hurt  or  suffering  soul,  that  one  in  reading  her  quiet  eyes  knows 
that  the  old  romance  was  not  buried  with  the  old  wrong  of  the 
quarrel,  but  lies,  ever  sweet  and  living,  in  her  heart. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


GOLDEN  DAYS  AND  GRAY 

The  golden  days  came  first,  and  then  the  gray. 
Which  ruled  our  lives  the  most,  dear,  who  can  say? 
The  golden  days  were  sweet  and  sweet  their  song, 
But  the  gray  days  drew  us  close  and  love  grew  strong. 

Louise  Frances  Stevens. 


IN  A  VISION 

'•  Send  me  an  angel,  O  my  God,"  I  prayed. 
•'To  lead  me  to  Thy  holy  throne  above, 
For  I  would  see  Thy  sLining  face  and  know 
That  Thou  art  Love.'" 

And  as  I  prayed,  an  angel  came  and  stood 
All  white  like  drifted  snow,  and  spoke  no  word. 
Scarce  dared  I  think  that  in  the  distant  Heaven 
My  prayer  was  heard. 
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But  Jill  my  life  l^^aped  up,  and  from  my  eyes 
The  darkness  fell  as  fulls  a  cold  dead  thing. 
Lowly  1  bowed.     The  an^el  led  me  on 
To  see  the  Kinj,'. 

And  far  throngh  many  a  world  I  followed  him, 
Where  other  snns  and  other  moons  shone  bright. 
Till  all  around  me  burned,  ineffable, 
The  strange  new  light. 

And  in  the  light — so  bright  my  eyes  grew  dim. 
Beyond  great  bars  I  could  not  pass  alone, 
Rose,  coldly  white,  forever  distant  far, 
An  empty  throne. 

I  could  not  cry — for  all  my  soul  was  dead  ; 
Deep  buried  in  a  light  I  did  not  know. 
Before  my  face  I  felt  the  years  slip  by, 
Grey-garbed  and  slow. 

And  then  the  angel  spoke.     It  seemed  to  me 
That  I  awoke  as  from  a  dream  of  pain. 
•'  O  brother,"  and  I  listened.     ''Seek  ye  God? 
Here  search  in  vain." 

•'This  is  His  empty  throne:  He  is  not  here, 
Barred  in  from  men.  a  holy  one  apart. 
Go  search  for  Him  in  that  far  land  you  know. 
And  learn  His  heart." 

"  He  is  not  here.     His  empty  throne  w^as  built 
When  worlds  were  young,  and  men  too  blind  to  see 
Reared  in  the  Heaven's  a  wondrous  judgment  seat 
Where  God  might  be.'' 

"  But  ye  can  find  Him  not  on  kingly  throne. 
Go — ye  have  seen  ;  ye  know  where  He  is  found." 
Glad  spoke  the  angel,  and,  departing  left 
A  glory  round. 

And  still  the  glory  spread,  till  all  the  lands 
Breathed  music  :  and  I  knew  each  flower  a  prayer. 
And  love  wrapped  all  about  me  :  then  I  saw 
God  everywhere. 

Berth  A  Chace  Lovell. 


A  LONG  ISLAND  TALE 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  shallow  waters  of  Quantuck 
Bay.  A  red  glow  on  the  windows  of  the  fishing  village  on  the 
western  shore,  a  mirror-like  reflection  of  the  brilliant  sky  in  its 
still  surface  lent  color  and  beauty  to  a  flat  and  monotonous 
scene.  The  low-lying  and  marshy  shores,  the  endless  line  of 
grey  dunes,  and  the  multitude  of  top-heavy  eelpots  that  dotted 
the  still  water,  could  be  picturesque  only  in  some  such  softened 
light.  A  broad-bottomed  cat-boat  with  dingy  sail  was  drift- 
ing— for  as  yet  the  day's  breeze  had  not  sprung  up — toward  the 
mouth  of  the  narrow  canal  which  leads  into  Shinnecock  Bay. 
At  her  tiller  sat  a  man  whose  tanned  and  weather-beaten  face, 
covered  by  a  network  of  seams  and  wrinkles  was,  while  hard 
and  set,  still  full  of  the  dignity  which  seems  often  to  become  a 
part  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  at  sea.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
yellow  oilskins,  wet  and  glistening  from  recent  use,  and  at  his 
feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  lay  something  concealed  from 
view  by  a  piece  of  rough  sail-cloth.  He  tugged  now  and  then 
at  an  unlighted  briar  wood,  and  his  eyes  shifted  restlessly 
between  the  object  at  his  feet  and  his  limp  and  sagging  peak, 
as  though  perchance  the  cargo  were  distasteful,  and  a  breeze 
particularly  to  be  desired.  Down  the  canal,  in  the  distance,  a 
group  of  buildings  and  a  tall  Marconi  pole  upon  the  dunes 
showed  that  the  government  station  was  scarcely  a  mile  away, 
but  the  sun  had  fully  risen  and  an  oppressive  heat  set  in  when 
the  cat-boat  poled  at  last  alonside  its  pier. 

Two  or  three  overturned  life-boats  and  piles  of  buoys  and 
ropes  lay  along  the  shore,  and  as  the  boat  docked,  a  big  burly 
man  in  a  captain's  uniform  straightened  up  from  where  he 
appeared  to  be  at  work  among  these,  and  lounged  toward  the 
sailor.  He  greeted  him,  as  is  the  custom,  with  a  curt,  unsmil- 
ing nod,  and  with  the  usual  formula— ''Anything  to  report 
from  the  watch.  Raynor  ?" 

The  sailor  with  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  indicated  the 
shape  which  lay  in  the  boat's  cockpit,  and  answered  briefly, 
'*'  Man  drowned." 

"So?"  said  the  captain,  with  a  slight  air  of  interest,  and  he 
jumped  aboard  and  pulled  the  sail-cloth  aside  curiously. 
*'  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  "  he  asked. 
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''A  tishtM*ni;ui  iiained  Louis  Nichols,"  .•iiiswcred  Raynor.  "I've 
knowe<l  him  a  loii^  time,  lie  was  tluit  fellow  that  lived  over  to 
Smitli's  Point  with  a  kid — goodness  knows  where  lieW  come 
from,  hut  some  said  as  liaow  it  was  his  son.  You  must  'a  seed 
him  set  tin'  out  nets  many  's  the  time." 

'*  I  don't  remember,"  said  the  captain  of  the  station,  thought- 
fully. '*  Did  you  say  he  had  a  kid  ?  How'd  lie  come  to  get 
drowned  anyhow  ?     It  seems  funny." 

**He  must 'a  been  drunk,"  said  Raynor.  ''That's  what  he 
was  more  'n  once  when  Fve  seed  him.  There  was  a  big  surf  last 
night,  you  know,  and  it  wa'n't  much  of  a  surprise  to  me  when 
I  ketched  a  sight  of  this  fellow  rolling  back'ards  an'  for'ards 
in  the  edge  of  it.  I  hadn't  thought  to  get  through  the  watch 
without  it,  but  I  will  say  it  give  me  a  turn  when  I  saw  who 
'twas.  It's  a  durned  shame,  that's  what  it  is.  A  man  with  a 
kid  to  take  care  on  shouldn't  never  have  went  that  way." 

The  two  men  started  together  up  the  board  walk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  the  captain  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  note- 
book and  pencil  and  jotting  down  points  as  they  walked  along. 
**  Let's  see  now,"  ho  said,  **Man  drowned  in  heavy  surf  off 
Smith's  Point.  Name,  Louis  Nichols.  Occupation,  fisherman. 
Age,  about  45.  Leaves  one  child,  which  will  be  committed  to 
State  care.  There,  can  you  supply  anything  else  ?  Well,  then, 
ril  turn  that  right  in  and  send  some  of  the  men  down  to  the 
boat.  As  for  the  kid,  you  seem  to  know  best  where  to  lay  hold 
on  him.  I'll  give  you  the  day  off  to  see  about  getting  him  over 
to  the  Refuge  at  Babylon.  I'll  give  you  the  papers  to  have  him 
taken  in  there,  and  then  this  job  will  be  over." 

Raynor  scowled,  and  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully,  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak,  closed  it  again,  and  finally  said,  "All  right, 
sir,"  in  a  tone  that  clearly  meant  "All  wrong."  The  captain 
looked  at  him  in  surprise,  for  there  was  usually  no  question  to 
his  orders,  even  in  inflection.  This  clearly  indicated  something 
very  much  out  of  the  way.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
**  I  thought  you  never  objected  to  an  all  day  sail.  Go  home  to 
breakfast  first,  and  there'll  be  a  breeze  o'  wind  out  of  the  north- 
'ard  by  the  time  you're  ready  to  start." 

Raynor  gave  a  readier  assent  this  time,  and  turned  away  after 
touching  his  cap  respectfully.  The  little,  white  cottage  whither 
the  life-saver  now  tended  his  steps  was  half  a  mile  down  the 
dunes  from  the  station.     Without,  it  was  neat  and  pretty,  and 
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its  yard  sliowed  some  attempt  at  cultivation.  Within,  it  was 
clean,  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  shoremen's 
houses.  Small  of  course  it  was,  very  small  for  the  needs  of 
six,  but  it  held  a  deal  of  happiness  for  all  that,  and  the  face  of 
its  owner  brightened  and  his  step  quickened  as  he  approached. 
The  family  were  at  breakfast,  but  when  the  father  appeared  in 
the  doorway  there  was  a  wild  precipitation  of  four  small  bodies 
upon  his  lap,  and  ov^erturned  chairs  were  allowed  to  remain  for 
awhile  unheeded. 

**Aren't  you  late  to-day,  Frank  V  asked  a  small  and  delicate 
looking  woman  who  had  stood  in  the  background  during  the 
children's  onslaught.  "What  kept  you  ?  And  set  right  down 
before  your  coffee  can  get  any  colder  than  it  is  on  you." 

In  the  face  of  Frank's  wife  lay  the  secret  of  the  unusual  char- 
acter of  his  home.  A  certain  refinement  of  feature,  and  an 
unfailing  fund  of  cheeriness  combined  to  make  her  an  object  of 
pride  and  tenderness  to  the  rough  seafarer.  He  strode  over  and 
kissed  her  awkwardly  now,  and  she  flushed  with  pleasure,  as 
she  did  each  morning  that  he  did  not  forget.  Raynor  sat  down 
and  took  a  long  drink  of  the  cup  at  his  hand  before  commencing 
the  story  of  his  night's  work.  Seldom  it  was  that  he  returned 
from  the  nightly  tramp  up  and  down  the  lonely  beach  without 
bringing  home  something  to  relate,  and  there  had  been  a  wilder 
surf  the  night  before  than  for  several  weeks  past.  Loudly  it 
still  boomed  a  hundred  yards  from  his  doorway,  and  even  while 
the  sun  now  made  rainbows  in  its  high  flung  spray,  it  was  angry 
and  sinister.  With  something  more  of  detail  than  in  his  report 
to  the  captain,  Rajmor  described  how  the  waves  had  washed 
their  victim  almost  to  his  feet  as  he  passed  along  the  beach  ; 
how  he  carried  it  unaided  across  the  dunes  to  where  Louis 
Nichols'  fishing  boats  were  moored  ;  how  he  had  borrowed  one 
of  these  boats  and  come  away  without  even  a  look  inside  the 
tiny  hut  where  the  man  had  lived.  When  he  paused  as  though 
all  had  been  said,  Frank  had  not  mentioned  the  boy  who  was  to 
be  the  object  of  his  day's  work. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sailor  finished  his  meal,  pushed  back  his 
chair  from  the  table,  and  announced  brusquely,  "  I  ain't  comin* 
home  to  lunch.  Just  give  me  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water 
and  I'm  ofi:." 

*'And  what  are  you  goiu'  to  do  all  day?"  asked  Mary.  "Ain't 
it  bad  enough  that  ye've  gone  all  night  without  lay  in'  eyes  on 
ye  from  breakfast  till  supper  time  ?  " 
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^'Tve  business  at  Babylon,  Mary,''  lie  said,  ''and  will  bo  back 
as  soon  as  a  north  vvind'll  fetch  me.  Do  you  need  anything; 
afore  I  go  ?  " 

Mary  looked  anxious  a  moment.  **Well,  I  guess  we  can  man- 
age," she  said,  ''but  there's  not  much  left  from  the  last  pay.  I 
liad  to  get  Mattie  some  shoes  this  week,  that's  all." 

Raynor  took  a  small  roll  from  his  pocket  and  carefully  divided 
it.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  door  and  stood  a  minute  with 
evident  desire  to  speak.  Frowning  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
astonished  little  towheads  about  the  table,  he  seemed  strangely 
ill  at  ease. 

"  Is  anything  tlie  matter  ?"  cried  Mary. 

"No.  I'm  off  now,"  he  answered,  and  the  next  minute  was 
swinging  along  the  beach  back  toward  the  life-saving  station. 

Toward  evening  of  that  same  day  Raynor  was  again  steering 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Shinnecock  canal,  a  dying  land  breeze 
off  the  port  quarter.  He  lounged  comfortably  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  his  sheet  was  tied,  and  his  tiller  nearly  motionless. 
Off  the  dunes,  tall  bay  weeds  make  out  from  the  marshes  and 
the  boat  slid  through  them  with  a  rushing  sound.  The  rudder, 
catching  for  an  instant  on  the  edge  of  a  submerged  root,  made 
a  slight  jar,  and  at  this  a  small  form  on  the  floor  beside  the 
sailor  stirred,  and  a  meek  little  voice  spoke  up  from  it.  "Ain't 
we  most  there,  mister?" 

''You  lay  low,  and  speak  when  you're  spoke  to,"  said  Raynor, 
not  unkindly,  and  laying  his  free  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 
"We're  most  home  all  right,  but  if  you  'n  I'd  went  to  Babylon 
as  we'd  ought  to,  there  ain't  no  wind  on  the  south  shore  could  'a 
brought  us  back  yet.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  tack  and  stand 
down  the  bay  half  an  hour,  for  I  daren't  put  ashore  till  sun- 
down. You'll  get  some  supper  afore  to-morrow  mornin'  any- 
how, and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Nothin',''  said  the  small  voice,  and  lapsed  into  silence  again. 

Raynor  put  the  boat  about  and  headed  back  westward  on  an 
aimless  serpentine  course.  "  It's  took  us  considerable  longer  to 
get  from  Smith's  Point  to  Quogue  than  ever  I  knowed  it  before," 
he  remarked  after  a  minute  with  a  sheepish  chuckle.  "We've 
come  what  ye  might  call  round-about."  The  boy  moved  a  bit 
closer  to  him  and  said  nothing. 

•*Poor  little  kid,"  said  the  man,  throwing  a  protective  arm 
across  him,  "  we'll  treat  you  square,  so  don't  be  scared  if  things 
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is  a  bit  strange  to  you  at  first.  If  I  was  only  sure  about  Mary — " 
He  left  the  sentence  in  the  air. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  small  passenger  was  showing  unmis- 
takable signs  of  slumber,  for  it  had  been  a  strange  hard  day, 
even  for  d  child  of  seven,  and  as  Raynor  looked  down  at  him 
and  thought  perhaps  of  that,  his  face  became  softened  for  an 
instant.  He  left  the  tiller  long  enough  to  stow  the  little  fellow 
away  up  forward  under  the  deck,  safe  and  warm. 

At  last,  when  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  view  and  the 
evening  hum  of  distant  crickets  and  frogs  had  begun,  the  skip- 
per headed  his  boat  before  the  wind  for  home,  aiding  the  soft 
breeze  by  steady  poling  with  an  oar  on  the  muddy  bottom. 
After  docking,  Raynor  made  everything  ship-shape  on  board, 
and  then  crept  forward  and  listened  for  a  minute  to  the  regular 
breathing  of  his  passenger.  Then  he  tiptoed  across  the  deck, 
leapt  ashore  and  started  slowly  for  home.  During  that  walk 
through  the  heavy  sand  Raynor  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  once 
from  the  ground,  and  his  face  was  perplexed  and  apprehensive. 
''Dash  it  all,"  he  muttered,  '*I  was  never  afraid  to  face  Mary 
afore."  At  the  door  Mary  stood,  watching  for  him,  and  at  sight 
of  her  he  would  have  liked  to  turn  and  run,  but  there  was  no 
avoiding  the  meeting. 

Frank's  wife  greeted  him  with  a  smile.  "You've  made  a 
quick  trip  in  such  a  light  wind,"  she  said. 

Frank  stood  uneasily  before  her,  making  no  motion  to  go  in. 
"It  ain't  no  three  days' journey  to  Babylon,"  he  said  crossly. 
"  Is  supper  ready  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  you  want  it  now." 

"Well — fact  is,  I've  left  a  package  in  the  boat  that  I'd  ought 
to  've  left  at  the  station,  and  I  guess  I'll  go  back  and  see  to  it 
first." 

"  Can't  I  send  one  of  the  boys  ?"  asked  Mary,  "they're  some- 
where about." 

"I  —  no — it's  too  important,"  said  Frank.  "But" — here  he 
hesitated,  it  was  so  unusual  a  request  to  make — "  but  you  might 
as  well  come  along  with  me." 

In  silent  astonishment,  Mary  suited  her  pace  to  her  hus- 
band's, and  they  walked  together  toward  the  pier.  She  broke 
the  silence  first. 

"  One  o'  the  boys  found  out  over  to  the  station  to-day  what  it 
was  you'd  went  to  Babylon  for." 
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"  He  (lid,  (lid  lu>  ?"     Frank  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

*'Yes,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  sorry  about  it,"  slie 
wont  on. 

"Sorry— how?     Why  ?" 

"Well,  I  was  sorry  for  that  poor  lonely  little  thing  bein'  took 
a  ^sylura,  and  it  seems  kinder  })itiful  too,  wheu  his  father's  just 
died.     If  you'd  told  me  about  it  afore  you  went " 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  I  would  'a  maybe  asked  you  something  strange.  Of 
course  we  have  four,  and  j^our  pay  ain't  none  too  big  for  just 
ourselves,  but  one  more  wouldn't  'a  made  much  difference, 
and " 

Frank's  countenance  was  a  study  of  emotions.  He  broke  in 
with— "Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Ain't  you  got  enough  to 
tend  to  now  ?  Ain't  it  hard  enough  to  make  everything  do  for 
six  without  adding  another  to  feed  and  take  care  on  ?  Ain't 
you  pale  now  with  all  you  got  to  do  ?  " 

Mary  sighed.  "I  knowed  you  wouldn't  want  it,  Frank,  and 
mebbe  I  oughtn't  to've  said  a  word  about  it,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I 
hadn't  been  thinkin'  of  that  lonely  baby  all  day,  and  wishin'  he 
could  be  better  looked  out  for." 

Frank  laughed  —  a  long  subdued  chuckle.  Then,  in  true 
nautical  fashion,  he  slapped  his  knees.  Words  evidently  failed 
to  express  his  relief,  and  Mary  stood  stock  still  on  the  end  of  the 
pier  watching  him— fearful  for  his  sanity  almost.  He  started 
on  a  jog  trot  for  the  boat,  and  before  stepping  aboard  turned 
once  to  say,  "Mary,  I'll  know  better 'n  to  misjudge  ye  again 
like  I  have  to-day.  As  for  the  kid— don't  you  worry.  He's 
happy.  He  will  be,  Til  warrant,  with  you  to  tend  to  him,  and 
it's  right  you  are  that  we  can  get  along." 

"Why— why — where  is  he  ?"  asked  Mary,  completely  puzzled. 

Frank  stooped  and  disappeared  from  view  under  the  deck  for 
an  instant.  When  he  re-appeared  and  rose  to  his  feet  he  bore 
aloft  a  slender,  ragged,  drowsy  child,  who  only  roused  himself 
enough  to  sigh  and  nestle  deeper  into  the  arms  of  his  new 
protector. 

"  Here  he  is  I  "  said  Frank. 

And  Mary  cried,  "  I  knew  it.     I  knew  it  all  along  I" 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey. 


SKETCHES 

The  Singer 

A  slight  form,  bent  and  weary,  now, 
A  toil-worn  hand,  a  care-worn  brow, 
And  dear,  dark  eyes  in  whose  depth  lies 
The  peace  and  joy  of  sacrifice. 

No  note  of  music's  score  knows  she, 
Bnt  her  whole  life  is  harmony  ; 
Her  self  an  anthem  sweet  and  grand, 
A  song  of  love,  her  toil-worn  hand. 

Mertice  Parker  Thrasher. 


John  Sherwood  stepped  around  the  children  blocking  the  walk. 
Then,  lured  by  laughing  young  voices,  his  eyes  sought  the  at- 
traction in  a  stationer's  window. 

Her  Valentine  Nothing  but  rows  of  comic  pictures,  like  a 
gaudj^  hued  wash  hung  up  to  dry.  Below, 
in  satin-lined  boxes,  lay  printed  hearts,  at  which  dainty  cupids 
aimed  golden  arrows.  Grouped  near  were  wondrous  guitars 
and  harps  of  plush  and  tinsel.  Scrolls  of  celluloid  scattered 
over  with  blue  forget-me-nots  bore  apt  rhymes.  Missives  of 
marvellous  paper  lace  displayed  love  scenes  between  clasped 
hands  above  and  a  pierced  heart  below.  And  close  by  were 
envelopes  with  flowered  borders  —  envelopes  that  burden  the 
postman  but  one  day  of  the  year. 

John  Slierwood  smiled.  The  stationer's  window  was  more 
eloquent  than  his  calendar.  The  13th  of  February  had  been  till 
then  but  an  ordinary  working  day.  He  felt  surprised  to  find  it 
was  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  festival  of  childish  fun  and 
malice. 

The  real  estate  dealer  had  swallowed  a  hasty  dinner  and  was 
hurrying  back  to  his  office.     But  as  he  stood  there,  behind  the 
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happy  cliildivii.  liis  succossfiil  presiMit  faded  into  the  almost  for- 
gotten past.  The  bright  liglits  and  slnshy  ])avoments  of  — th 
street  made  way  for  a  country  school -room.  The  clang  of  pass- 
ing cars  was  unheard,  the  tram])  of  hurrying  crowds  but  the 
clatter  of  childish  feet  on  the  school-room  floor.  He  was 
John  Sherwood,  yes.  But  a  different  John  Sherwood,  from  him 
whose  toes  had  dangled  an  inch  above  the  floor  as  lie  bent  labo- 
riously over  his  desk — a  John  Sherwood  in  knickerbockers,  with 
tawny  hair  that  refused  to  stay  parted. 

Madeleine's  desk  was  across  the  aisle— in  direct  range  of  his 
eyes  when  in  writing  position.  He  liked  the  writing  hour. 
There  were  many  blots  on  his  copy  book,  and  no  uniformity  in 
his  letters.  But  he  knew  every  move  a  ruffled  white  apron 
made,  every  shake  of  a  yellow  head.  John  Sherwood  in  knick- 
erbockers had  no  pennies  to  spend  on  luxuries.  When  St.  Val- 
entine's day  approached  he — 

John  Sherwood  in  a  sable  lined  overcoat  suddenly  remembered 
he  was  standing  before  a  — th  street  window.  He  smiled  ironi- 
cally, and  dividing  a  dollar  among  the  delighted  children,  hur- 
ried to  his  neglected  appointment.  This  consultation  after 
hours  involved  a  deal  so  important  that  he  had  cancelled  a  social 
engagement  to  keep  it.     But  he  was  strangely  preoccupied. 

''  How  did  you  know  the  affair  was  settled  ?  "  asked  his  caller, 
referring  to  the  business. 

*'  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten,"  he  answered  absently.  "  It 
is  not  strange.     It  was  so  long  ago." 

The  caller  pushed  back  hie  chair.  John  Sherwood,  the  man 
of  iron  nerves  must  be  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse.  His  eyes 
were  dreamy,  he  looked  pale  and  tired.  "We'll  let  it  go  to- 
night, Sherwood,"  he  said.     *'  See  you  to-morrow." 

Sherwood,  still  preoccupied,  acquiesced.  After  his  caller  had 
gone  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  then  sat  down  at  his  desk  again. 
The  sentiment  inspired  by  the  valentines  in  the  stationer's  win- 
dow still  possessed  him.  He  took  up  the  knickerbockered  John 
Sherwood  again  at  the  point  where  he  had  broken  off  on  the 
street.  He  had  no  money  to  buy  a  valentine,  but  Madeleine 
should  have  one.  He  saw  himself  tear  a  leaf  from  the  back  of 
his  reader,  and  John  Sherwood  in  sables  reached  for  a  sheet  of 
note  paper.  Dipping  a  pen  into  red  ink  he  drew  a  heart  as  care- 
fully as  the  boy  in  knickerbockers  had  drawn  one  twenty  years 
before. 
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'*  It  was  just  like  that,"  he  said,  and  on  the  heart  I  wrote  : 
"Dear  Madeleine,  I  am  thine, 
Will  you  be  my  valentine  ?  " 

He  looked  at  it  thoughtfully.  "  I  wonder  what  she  thought,'^ 
he  mused.  '^She  never  came  back  to  school.  I  never  saw  her 
again  until  two  years  ago.  As,  well !  The  world  says  she  is  a 
coquette  without  a  heart.  Odd  that  one  can't  forget  the  hap- 
penings of  childhood." 

Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  Sherwood  folded  the  heart  on  the 
inside  of  the  sheet  out  of  his  sight.'  He  wondered  how  it  would 
end.  She  was  a  brilliant  society  woman,  strewing  the  largess 
of  her  smiles  impartially,  on  all  admirers.  She  had  been  nice 
to  him,  he  reflected.  She  and  her  chaperone  never  refused  his 
escort  to  the  theater.  She  never  objected  if  he  took  more  than 
two  waltzes.  Then  jealousj'  whispered  that  she  was  also  at 
home  to  other  men.  She  accepted  other  invivations  to  the  thea- 
ter. She  danced  with  whom  she  pleased.  He  had  no  right  to 
congratulate  himself.  If  she  had  remembered  their  school  days 
she  would  have  said  so.  He  had  been  presented  as  a  stranger, 
and  received  as  a  stranger.     As  a  stranger  he  should  act. 

John  Sherwood  sat  in  his  office  reasoning  with  himself  a  long 
time.  If  she  wished  him  to  be  more  than  an  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance she  would  intimate  the  fact  in  a  woman's  way.  What  a 
woman's  way  was  he  did  not  exactly  understand.  But  he  felt 
that  in  this  case  it  would  be  a  look,  or  some  apt  allusion  to  their 
country  school  days.  In  the  meantime  he  would  content  him- 
self with  polite  attentions.  If  she  were  the  coquette  that  the 
world  said,  he  would  not  give  her  the  satisfaction  of  conquest. 
He  would  at  least  assume  that  much  pride.  But  ah  !  her  beauty 
was  making  the  role  of  indifference  hard  to  play. 

On  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  daj"  John  Sherwood  stopped 
on  his  way  to  the  office  and  bought  a  box  of  magnificent  roses. 

*'As  usual  ?"  asked  the  florist  when  he  gave  no  address. 

**!N'o,"  coloring  as  the  boy  in  knickerbockers  used  to  when 
caught  at  mischief.  **  I'll  take  them,  please."  Why  should  the 
florist  assume  that  Madeleine  was  the  sole  recipient  of  his 
ofl'erings  ? 

That  day  she  irritated  him.  The  spirit  of  the  day  was  in  his 
blood.  He  had  not  slept  for  thinking  of  her.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  yellow-haired  little  girl  had  grown  into  a 
calloused  flirt.  He  would  make  one  covert  attempt  to  recall  the 
past  to  her  memory. 
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He  would  write  a  story  of  a  boy  who  liad  i-isoii  abovo  j)ovorty 
and  endless  obstacles,  spurred  on  by  love  of  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  sent  his  first  valentine.  Ho  would  paint  Ids  own  life 
and  devotion,  and  send  it  to  her  with  the  flowers.  He  would 
ask  her  jestingly  if  she  thought  he  had  talent  enough  to  become 
an  author.  If  she  understood,  well.  If  she  replied  in  kind, 
also  well.     He  must  free  himself  from  suspense. 

But  in  his  extremely  practical  office  the  resolve  faded.  Im- 
possible to  pen  ardent  lines  under  the  surveillance  of  his  gum- 
chewing  errand  boy.  He  reached  for  his  card-case.  It  was 
missing.  He  shrank  from  inclosing  a  business  card.  To  send 
them  nameless  might  give  the  credit  to  one  of  his  many  rivals. 
Sherwood  was  man  enough  to  desire  his  due. 

"You're  wanted  at  the  phone,  sir,"  interrupted  the  boy. 

That  was  the  climax.  Sentiment  and  business  cannot  dwell 
together  in  a  man's  mind.  The  thought  he  had  been  entertain- 
ing was  as  ridiculous  as  the  heart  he  had  foolishly  drawn  from 
memory.  "Coming,"  he  said,  scrawling  his  compliments  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

Inclosing  this  with  the  flowers,  he  wrote  her  address  on  the 
wrapper.  "Deliver  this,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  taking  up  the 
threads  of  business. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  Sherwood,  and  the  winged  god  and 
lovers'  saint  were  alike  forgotten.  The  last  mail  brought  him  a 
pale  grey  envelope  redolent  of  roses.  The  blood  mounted  to 
his  brow  and  his  hand  shook  when  he  saw  the  writing. 

He  could  not  open  it  with  the  gum-chewing  boy  looking  on. 
'•  Get  me  an  evening  paper,"  he  ordered. 

Left  alone,  he  looked  at  it  wonderingly.  It  was  perhaps  a 
note  of  thanks  for  the  roses.  Perhaps  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
Maybe  a  more  favored  friend  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  at 
the  last  moment  and  he  had  been  asked  to  fill  in.  His  lips 
curled  at  the  thought.  But  he  knew  he  would  accept.  A 
chance  to  see  her  was  too  rare  to  refuse.  It  would  be  like  quar- 
reling with  bread  and  butter  because  the  hand  that  passed  it 
was  unloved.  He  pictured  her  writing  it,  her  shimmering  head 
bent  low  over  the  dainty  desk  he  had  seen. 

Sherwood  roused  himself.  The  boy  would  be  back  if  he  did 
not  hurry.  With  trembling  hands  his  paper-cutter  laid  bare  a 
white  inclosure  in  the  delicate  grey  envelope.  Odd  that  she 
should  use  white  paper,  he  thought,  unfolding  it. 
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There  was  a  moment's  dizzy  darkness,  then  his  eyes  were 
positive  that  a  familiar  rhyme  started  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
red  heart.  Underneath  was  written,  in  the  dainty  characters 
he  loved  :  — 

^'I  have  waited  x)atiently  for  yon  to  ask  me.  John.  I  said  the 
first  'yes'  twenty  years  ago. 

Madeleine." 

When  the  ofiB.ce  boy  returned  he  found  Sherwood  trj^ing  to 
put  his  right  arm  into  the  left  sleeve  of  his  overcoat.  From  the 
grey  envelope  in  his  hand  the  boy  drew  his  own  conclusions. 
*'Some  one's  rattled  him  with  a  valentine,"  he  thought, 
*'  wonder  if  he  thinks  it's  me  ?" 

Elsie  Rosenberg. 


"There  is  no  use  talking,  Marjorie,  it's  all  up  with  you,  my 
dear,  unless  some  way  of  acquiring  change  occurs  to  ^-ou  be- 
tween  now   and   next   week."      And 

Marjorie  of  the  Attic  Marjorie  in  the  glass  looked  more  so- 
ber than  shV  usually  did  as  she 
glanced  back  into  the  grey  eyes  of  the  Marjorie  before  the  little 
dressing  table.  "  You  see  it  is  this  way,  my  double.  I've  asked 
Richard  Hildreth  from  New  Haven  up  to  the  Prom.  I  really 
didn't  expect  him  to  accep)t  my  invitation.  The  girls  ^ajl  say 
that  you  have  to  ask  three  or  four  men  before  you  get  one  to 
come.  He  asked  me  down  to  the  ball  game  last  fall  because  my 
father  was  his  father's  room-mate  in  college.  I  couldn't  go, 
mioney  lacking  as  usual,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  return 
for  me  to  ask  him  to  the  Prom.  By  every  rhyme  and  reason  he 
ought  to  have  refused — reciprocity,  you  know — but  he  didn't ; 
said  he  would  be  pleased  to  come.  Oh,  dear  !  Why  did  I  ever 
ask  him  ?  Fve  got  a  dress  all  right,  but  just  money  enough  to 
come  out  even  in  June,  and  that  wouldn't  include  Prom  tickets 
and  carriage  hire.  I  can't  borrow  the  money  and  there  is  noth- 
ing I  can  do." 

"If  I  had  just  got  one  of  those  Collier's  Weekly  prizes.  It's 
an  energetic  paper —says  all  women  have  locked  up  in  their 
hearts  some  kind  of  hysterical  emotion  and  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  them  to  let  it  out  anonymously.  See  '  Confessions  of 
a  Wife'  for  proof  of  this  theory.  So  Collier's  Weekly  offered 
tliree  prizes  a  month  for  the  best  letter  written  from  a  wife  to 
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aer  husband,  from  a  daugliter  to  her  father,  from  a  girl  to  her 
ianc^,  from  a  girl  to  her  man  friend,  from  a  mother  to  her  son. 

I  tried  most  of  them,  though  I  must  say  1  found  it  rather 
iifficult  to  write  to  my  husband  and  fiancd,  never  having  seen 
;he  likeness  of  either.  I  got  honorable  mention  on  my  letter 
Tom  a  daughter  to  her  father,  but  what  is  honorable  mention 
:o  a  starving  genius  whose  soul  is  longing  for  five  dollars  where- 
tvith  to  purchase  Prom  tickets  ?  I  believe  I'll  make  one  last 
effort  and  write  from  a  mother  to  her  son.  Ideal  letters  are 
what  they're  after,  and  experience  takes  all  the  ideal  out  of 
things.  If  Josephine  Dodge  Daskham  can  make  Harper's  accept 
ler  'Autobiography  of  a  Baby'  I  ought  to  be  able  to  induce  the 
editor  of  Collier's  to  accept  'A  Letter  to  my  Son.'  "  And  with 
\  sleepy  nod  to  the  Marjorie  in  the  glass,  Marjorie  of  the  attic 
svent  to  bed  to  dream  of  Prom  tickets  and  prize-winning  letters. 

Marjorie  of  the  attic  lived  alone  away  off  from  the  campus 
)n  one  of  the  side  streets.  Being  of  an  unusually  talkative 
iisposition,  for  lack  of  other  hearers  she  had  grown  into  the 
labit  of  having  long  confidential  talks  with  herself  in  the  glass. 

The  next  night,  as  the  attic  Marjorie  languidly  pulled  the 
pins  out  of  her  fluffy  hair  and  scattered  them  over  the  top  of 
:he  table,  she  began  talking  again.  "I  did  it,"  she  told  Marjorie 
3f  the  glass,  "and  it's  gone.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever 
fv-rote.  My  sophomore  Bible  paper  wasn't  a  patching.  I  knew 
Prom  the  former  prize-winners  that  the  letter  must  be  gushy. 
[  sat  down  and  tried  to  imagine  myself  the  proprietor  of  a  wee 
winsome  man-child  whose  eyes  were  of  heaven's  own  blue  and 
whose  tiny  hands  were  to  draw  me  along  a  nobler  path.  But 
that  didn't  work.  All  the  babies  I  have  ever  seen  looked  like 
little  jay  birds  before  they  get  their  feathers.  Then  I  thought 
I'd  have  my  imaginary  son  about  the  age  of  Morris  Milkins, 
the  Groton  soph  who  took  me  canoeing  so  much  last  summer 
and  has  sent  me  Huyler's  quite  often  this  winter.  I  felt  really 
interested  when  I  tried  to  imagine  how  I^'d  feel  when  another 
girl  married  him.  He  is  such  a  dear,  clean  looking  youngster 
(six  feet  two).  Now  if  my  letter  doesn't  take  a  prize  it  will  be 
because  Collier's  Weekl}^  editor  doesn't  know  a  mother's  letter 
to  her  son  when  he  sees  one." 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Marjorie  of  the  attic  left  Marjorie  of 
the  glass  to  her  own  reflections.  But  somehow  the  latter  felt 
that    things    were    coming    out    all    right,    for    the    old    attic 
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.resounded  da}^  in  and  day  out  with  snatches  from  Miss  Sim- 
plicity and  Prince  of  Pilsen.  One  night  she  saw  before  her  a 
transformed  Marjorie  of  the  attic  who  didn't  speak  to  her  but 
smiled  and  looked  radiant  in  her  soft  white  evening  gown. 
Two  days  afterward  Marjorie  of  the  attic  stopped  to  speak. 

"  I  won  it/'  she  said,  "  first  prize — twenty-five  dollars — and  a 
line  from  the  editor  saying  that  the  genuine  mother-feeling  in 
that  letter  just  made  him  think  of  the  time  when  his  mother 
rocked  him  in  a  wooden  cradle  and  sang  'Hush,  my  Babe/ 
Richard  (Mr.  Hildreth)  came  to  the  Prom.  He  was  grand — sent 
me  two  dozen  American  Beauties,  and  I  had  the  loveliest  time. 
No,  111  never  see  him  again,  but  he  certainly  was  nice" — and 
Marjorie  of  the  attic  gave  just  a  wee  breath  of  a  sigh. 

Marjorie  of  the  glass  grew  lonesome  every  day.  To  be  sure, 
the  other  Marjorie  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  before  the  glass, 
but  she  seemed  dreamy  and  not  at  all  like  herself.  When  she 
did  speak  it  was  something  like  this.  *'  No,  I  don't  see  how  he — 
anyone  could  say  my  eyes  are  like  violets."  At  last,  one  day 
she  spoke  directly  to  Marjorie  of  the  glass:  "No,  you  silly 
thing,"  she  said,  ''he  isn't  and  he  won't,  and  I  don't  believe  in 
college  engagements  any  way."  That  was  the  last  conversation, 
for  June  soon  came  and  Marjorie  of  the  attic  was  gone. 

September  came  again,  and  Marjorie  of  the  glass  grew  hope- 
ful that  the  old  confidential  chats  would  be  renewed.  But  they 
were  not.  The  attic  was  all  straightened  up,  the  same  old 
posters  on  the  wall,  the  same  shabby,  old  pillows  on  the  couch. 
Marjorie  of  the  glass  was  puzzled  till  one  night  when  the  other 
was  arranging  the  flowers  in  the  vase,  in  which  nowadays  there 
were  always  fresh  violets,  something  bright  on  Marjorie's  left 
hand  came  right  into  her  eyes,  and  gazing  into  Marjorie's  face 
she  saw  a  guilty  flush. 

"Yes,  it's  so,"  said  Marjorie  of  the  attic,  but  I  really  couldn't 
help  it.  He  said  it  wouldn't  be  a  college  engagement  because 
he  was  a  senior  last  year  and  Pm  one  this.  Seniors  ought  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Richard  said  as  I  was  to 
make  him  my  major  study  in  my  life  course;  that  I  had  to  settle 
it  then  and  there,  and  I  did.  He  said  too,  that  I  mustn't  talk 
to  myself  in  the  glass  anj^  more.  It  would  make  me  morbid, 
and  I  could  say  those  things  to  him  just  as  well.  So  I'm  really 
afraid,  dear  Marjorie  of  the  glass,  that  it's  not  auf  wiedersehen 
to-night,  but  good-bye." 
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And  there  was  soiiietliiuL!:  tliat  looked  likr  U^ars  in  tliu  eyeH  of 

Marjorie  of   the  attic    as   she  jj^ave  a  last  look   at   Marjorie  of 

the  ^lass. 

Elsie  Laughney. 


Illusions. 

Life  is  a  game  of  bubbles  played  with  Fate. 

With  smiling  lips  she  stands  and  slowly  blows 
Those  airy  bubl)les  —  heart's  desires.     We  wait. 
Wide-eyed  and  breathless,  while  the  vision  grows  ; 
And  childlike,  raise  our  eager  hands  to  clasp 
The  dazzling  prize  held  just  above  our  grasp. 

Cruel?    Ah.  yes,  we  call  her  so  !     The  child 
Mistakes  so  many  times  the  kindly  hand, 
And  is  not  willing  to  be  reconciled 

With  common  toys.     Some  day  we'll  understand 
That  Fate,  who  holds  aloft  the  fragile  prize, 
Is  but  our  Guardian  Angel  in  disguise. 

For  bubbles  break,  and  dreams  can't  all  come  true, 

Our  fondest  hopes  hang  just  beyond  our  reach. 
These  w^ondrous  rainbow  tints  that  we  pursue 
Might  vanish  at  our  touch.     Then,  pray,  beseech 
Kind  Fate  to  hold  them  high,  lest  some  fine  day 
We  wake — to  see  the  bubbles  fade  away  ! 

Katherine  Collins. 


"  I  want  to  know  I "  Mrs.  Wilbur  exclaimed,  bending  forward 
eagerly.     "  That's  the  very  thing  fer  roe  and  Pa  to  give  Tom  and 

Sylvie    fer    Christmas.       I've    been 

The  ^Vilbu^  Portraits     rackin'  my  brains  this  long  time,  and 

now  I've  at  last  hit  on  the  right 
thing." 

"  Ten  dollars  ?  That  'peers  like  a  good  deal,  but  then  I  guess 
Pa  and  I  can  go  it  fer  once  to  please  Tom  and  Sylvie.  You 
know  we'd  do  anything  fer  Tom.  We'll  never  get  through  bein' 
proud  on  him  fer  workin'  his  way  through  college  and  makin' 
his  mark  in  the  world.  An'  you  say  they'll  copy  any  photo- 
graph. Well,  that  beats  all.  I'll  giv  em  my  Tom's  photie  when 
he  was  a  little  shaver  with  long  curls.  I  know  it'll  please  Syl- 
vie too.     You  know  Sylvie's  so  fond  of  pictures.     What  must 
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she  be  doin'  now  but  hevin'  her  own  pictur'  painted  by  some 
big  artist  in  the  city.  I  wrote  her  I  thought  it  was  all  foolish- 
ness, as  if  she  ain't  a  heap  sight  better  lookin'  than  any  pictur' 
couhi  make  her.  But  then  Sylvie  has  some  high-flown  notions. 
Her  Pa  had  a  deal  of  money  left  him  by  a  rich  old  uncle  an' 
there  ain't  nuthin'  he  won't  do  fer  Sylvie.  She's  been  sent  abroad 
'an  to  boardin'  scule,  an'  she  can  play  the  pianie  like  a  streak." 

'*An'  so  you  see  the  pictur'  of  my  Tom '11  go  jes  nicely  with 
Sylvie's  portrait  an'  they  can  set  right  side  by  side.  I  believe 
Sylvie  said  she  was  goin'  to  hang  hers  in  the  drawin'  room — as 
she  calls  it  —  jes'  plain  parlie's  good  enough  fer  me." 

"No,  I  mustn't  stay  any  longer,"  Mrs.  Wilbur  said,  in  getting 
up  to  leave.  *'  I've  had  a  very  pleasant  call,  but  it's  gettin'  dark 
and  I  must  cut  it  short  so's  to  go  tell  Pa  'bout  the  pictur'.  I 
can't  hardly  wait." 

So,  tying  her  bonnet  strings  and  giving  her  camel's  hair  shawl 
a  little  twist  so  the  pattern  would  look  straight,  Mrs.  Wilbur 
said  good-afternoon  and  hurried  her  portly  figure  home  as  fast 
as  possible. 

When  she  reached  the  house  old  Mr.  Wilbur  was  out  milking 
the  cow  and  doing  the  chores. 

''Pa,  Pa,"  Mrs.  Wilbur  called  through  the  house,  and  then, 
when  no  answer  came — "of  course,  what  ails  you,  Mandy 
Smithson  Wilbur  ? — you  never  in  all  these  years  looked  in  the 
house  fer  Pa  Wilbur  when  'twas  chorin'  time.  You  knowed  all 
the  time  he  was  in  the  barn,  but  this  pictur'  business  has  clean 
knocked  everything  out'n  your  head." 

After  much  groping  and  stumbling,  which  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  upset  Mrs.  Wilbur's  never  too  steady  equilibrium,  she 
found  Pa  in  the  darkness  of  the  barn. 

"Land  sakes,  Mandy!  what  be  you  doin' out  here  in  this 
pitch  darkness  ?  I  didn't  know  who  under  the  canopy  it  was. 
You'll  be  down  the  trap-door  the  next  thing  you  know  ! " 

"Well,  Silas  Wilbur,  I  guess  I  can  find  my  way  'round  here 
as  well  as  you.  I  ain't  lived  here  nigh  fifty  years  fer  nuthin'!" 
snapped  back  Mrs.  Wilbur. 

After  calming  her  somewhat  rufiied  temper  —  for  it  always 
did  rufiB.e  her  temper  to  be  treated  as  if  she  couldn't  take  care 
of  herself — she  told  in  glowing  colors  her  scheme  for  Tom's  and 
Sylvie's  Christmas.  Pa  received  it  rather  reluctantly.  He 
didn't   see  it  in   quite   the   same  light.     However,    he  finally 
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assented— a  tliiiiij:  wliicli  lie  \nv\  learned  by  sad  «^x])erience  to  do. 

The  picture  was  ordered  and  arrived  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas.    Mrs.  Wilbur's  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

'* Ain't  that  jest  be-u-tiful !"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  Silas 
and  clapping  her  hands  in  a  manner  quite  unbecoming  one  of 
her  size.     "Why  don't  you  act  pleased  and  jump  up  and  down?" 

''  Hum  !  Fd  look  j)urty  cuttin'  up  secli  antics,  wouldn't  1  ? 
Anyway,  it  don't  look  no  more  like  Tom  than  our  old  kitchen 
pump  I" 

"Why.  Silas  Wilbur  I  how  can  you  say  such  n.  thing  ?  It's 
the  very  image  of  the  dear  boy.  I  can  almost  see  his  li[)s  partin' 
now  to  say  '  mummj^'  like  he  used  to  when  he  was  little.*' 

It  was  three  days  before  Christmas.  The  picture  was  under- 
going the  sojnewhat  suffocating  process  of  being  packed.  It 
was  wound  a  dozen  times  in  some  old  felt  cloth  which  Pa  Wil- 
bur had  found  in  the  attic. 

"It's  all  nonsense!"  he  exclaimed,  "making  me  rummage 
'round  that  old  attic  when  some  excelsie's  all  you  need.  Do 
you  suppose  that's  a  chiny  vase  that  it  '11  break  so  easy  ?" 

"Well,  Pa,"  Mrs.  Wilbur  rejoined— she  said  "Pa"  with  great 
emphasis — "  I  guess  it  didn't  hurt  you,  and  anyway,  I  want  to 
be  sure  and  run  no  risks.  Then  I  didn't  show  you  what  I  laid 
right  across  the  glass,  but  I  won't  bother  to  unwrap  it  now. 
I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  it  up  so  well  again.  It  was  this — '  Fer 
Tom  and  Sylvie's  Christmas.  To  be  hung  in  the  drawin'  room, 
next  to  Sylvie's  portrait.'" 

"  Won't  they  be  tickled,  Silas  ?  I  wish  I  could  see  them  undo 
it.     'Twould  do  my  heart  good." 

And  so,  after  much  talking  and  packing,  the  picture  was  sent 
off.  It  had  quite  a  comfortable  journe3%  thanks  to  the  many 
wrappings,  and  reached  its  destination  in  safety  the  day  before 
Christmas. 

That  night  when  Tom  came  home  he  was  greeted  in  the  hall 
by  his  wife,  holding  the  picture  before  her.  "Well,  my  dear, 
where  did  that  come  from  ?  It's  a  picture  of  one  of  your  char- 
ity cherubs,  I  suppose." 

"  Anyway,  you  can't  saj^  he  isn't  sweet,"  she  said  in  her  most 
coaxing  tone.  "  Just  look  at  those  cunning  curls  and  those  dear 
little  hands." 

"  Well,  of  course  I'll  say  so  to  please  you,  but,  to  be  frank, 
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I  think  it's'^the  worst  looking  thing  I've  seen  for  a  long  time. 
I  suppose  it's  going  up  in  the  drawing-room  where  everyone  can 
see  it  and  comment  on  its  beauty." 

"Why  Tom,  it's  the  biggest  joke.  It's  your  picture  when  you 
were  a  little  boy.     How  could  it  help  but  be  sweet  ?  " 

*'  Come,  Sylvia,  don't  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"I  mean  every  word  of  it.  See  here,"  and  she  held  the  slip 
of  paper  for  him  to  read. 

"  But  Tom,"  she  continued,  "  it  never  can  be  hung  beside  my 
portrait,  and  then  there  are  all  the  beautiful  paintings  which  I 
brought  from  abroad — why  the  contrast  would  be  frightful.  I 
can't  imagine  anything  worse.  I  thought  that  they  did  splen- 
didly last  Christmas  in  selecting  the  lamp  for  us,  although  the 
globe  was  rather  ugly — but  this — why  Tom,  what  were  they 
thinking  of  ?  Your  mother  and  father  have  been  here  two  or 
three  times  since  we've  been  married  and  I  should  think  they 
would  have  realized  that  anything  of  this  sort  wouldn't  suit  our 
home." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,  I  know,"  her  husband  nodded,  "but  there  is 
no  need  to  cross  the  bridge  before  we  come  to  it.  I'll  write  and 
thank  them  and  that's  all  there  will  be  to  it." 

And  so  the  unfortunate  picture  was  tucked  away  aiid  quite 
forgotten. 

Meantime  Ma  Wilbur  could  do  nothing  but  think  of  the  pic- 
ture. She  dreamed  of  it  nights  and  thought  of  it  days.  It 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  conversation.  Poor  Pa  Wilbur 
had  it  in  every  conceivable  form  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
per— how  surprised  they  must  have  been  to  get  it— how  beauti- 
ful it  must  look  in  the  drawing-room  and  how  nice  it  must  be 
to  see  Tom's  and  Sylvie's  pictures  side  by  side  ;  she  hopf>d  that 
the  faces  were  turned  so  that  they  were  looking  at  each  other. 

Pa  succeeded  in  bearing  his  wife's  enthusiasm  quite  meekly 
for  five  days,  and  at  dinner  on  the  sixth  he  decided  to  venture  a 
word  of  remonstrance.  He  was  clearing  his  throat  for  the 
effort,  watching  Ma  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  meanwhile, 
when  lo  !  she  suggested  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  herself. 

"  Say,  Silas,"  she  began.  "Why  not  surprise  Tom  and  Sylvie 
with  a  little  visit  ?  We'll  only  stay  two  or  three  days,  but  I 
can't  rest  till  I  see  that  pictur'  ahangin'  up  there  in  the  drawin' 
room.  Why  I've  gotten  so  I  can't  sleep  a  wink  nights.  Will 
you  go.  Silas  ? " 
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**  Yes,  yes,  this  very  minute,  if  you'll  only  promise  not  to  «ay 
another  word  iibout  that  everlastin'  pictur'.  " 

They  jiecordiui^ly  set  out  the  next  afternoon.  Pa  carried  a 
carpet  ha<^  ami  c-otlon  umbrella,  for  Tom  had  in  vain  ])resented 
his  fatlier  with  a  silk  umbrella  and  leather  satchel. 

"Your  new-fangled,  high-priced  things  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  my  old  timers  any  day,"  he  would  say  in  answer  to  his  son's 
entreaties. 

Ma  wore  her  best  black  silk,  her  best  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
red  geraniums,  and  her  camel's  hair  shawl.  They  were  indeed 
very  picturesque  looking — a  striking  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ings where  they  were  about  to  enter. 

The  train  was  late  so  that  they  didn't  reach  their  destination 
till  after  nine  in  the  evening. 

"Why,  this  ain't  Tom's  house,  Mandy,"  Pa  exclaimed.  "  He 
never  had  no  long  thing  stretchin'  out  from  the  door  to  the 
street  like  that.  It  looks  like  our  grape  arbie  to  home  when  I 
civer  it  with  nettin'  to  keep  the  birds  off.  And  look  at  all  the 
rigs  drivin'  up.     We  must  have  made  a  mistake,  Mandy." 

"Well,  Pa,  I  guess  I  know  where  I  am.  This  ain't  no  other 
place  but  Rivin'ton  Av'nu'."  And  Mrs.  Wilbur  straightened 
with  importance.     "  There  must  be  suppen  goin'  on." 

"  Let's  wait  a  spell,"  Pa  suggested,  holding  back  and  keeping 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  brilliantly  lighted  house.  "  IVs  after  nine 
now,  Mandy,  and  they^ll  be  goin'  away  soon.  I  don't  like  the 
idee  of  goin'  in  where  all  those  folks  aire.  I  guess  I'll  set  right 
down  on  the  curb  a  little  further  along  where  the  wagons  don't 
come." 

"Why  Silas,  Silas,"  Mrs.  Wilbur  exclaimed,  shaking  her 
worthy  husband's  shoulder  most  unceremoniously.  "What 
would  Tom  say  if  he  could  see  you  ?  *  The  Honorable  Tom  Wil- 
bur's father  found  sitting  on  the  curb  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,' 
— that  would  sound  pretty,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  I  guess  that  I'm  not  going  to  wait.  Perhaps  it's  sort  of  a 
sociable-like  fer  our  pictur'  an'  all  of  Tom's  friends  hev  come  to 
admire  it,  an'  we're  jest  in  time  to  hear  what  they've  got  to  say." 

And  so  Mrs.  Wilbur  boldly  led  the  way,  while  her  husband 
reluctantly  followed,  dragging  the  cotton  umbrella  wearily  be- 
hind him. 

"Why,  of  course  it  is,  Silas.  There's  that  same  blue  chinie 
vase  standin'  over  there  big  enough  fer  you  to  get  inside — the 
one  that  Sylvie  brought  from  Europe." 
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If  they  "had  looked  in  the  room  to  the  left  they  would  have 
seen  Tom  and  Sylvia  receiving  their  guests,  but  Mrs.  Wilbur's 
one  thought  was  to  reach  the  drawing-room,  which  was  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

*'Tom  and  Sylvie  '11  be  in  the  drawin'  room,"  she  gasped,  out 
of  breath  with  excitement.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  eagerness. 

''We're  most  to  the  door  now."  She  clutched  Pa  by  the  arm 
as  if  seeking  support. 

''But  Silas,  Silas,"  exclaimed  Ma  stepping  into  the  room, 
"the  pictur'  ain't  there,  it  ain't  there.  Look,  look,  Silas, 
p'rhaps  my  eyes  is  dim."  Pa  < looked  at  her  wonderingly  to 
think  she  would  admit  such  a  thing.  ''  It  must  be  there  some- 
where. P'rhaps  they  thought  it  'ud  look  better  in  some  other 
place." 

*'Yes — er — yes,"  a  voice  said  hesitatingly  at  Ma  Wilbur's 
elbow.     ''  They  didn't  know  just  exactly  where  to  hang  it." 

''Why  Matildie,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that's  you,"  Ma  broke 
in,  turning  round  to  a  trim,  white-aproned  maid,  who  was 
standing  by  her  side. 

"  But  Matildie,  Matildie,  where  is  the  pictur'  ?  Hevn't  you 
set  eyes  on  it  at  all — the  one  fer  Tom's  and  Sylvie's  Christmas 
you  know.  I  told  'em  to  hang  it  in  the  drawin'-room  next  to 
Sylvie's  portrait  and  I've  come  all  the  way  and  Pa  too — nodding 
toward  Pa  who  by  this  time  had  seated  himself  and  his  carpet- 
bag on  a  sofa,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  where  he  was  the 
center  of  a  group  of  guests  who  had  drawn  him  into  conversa- 
tion. We've  come  all  the  way  from  Stebbinsville  jest  to  see 
that  pictur'  a-hangin'  there  on  the  wall." 

"Well,  you  see  Miss  Wilbur,"  Matilda  began,  "they  hadn't 
decided  to  hang  it  just  yet." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  I  s'pose  I  couldn't  'spect  'em  to  hang  it 
right  ofif  so  quick,"  Ma  assented,  much  to  the  relief  of  Matilda  who 
had  been  vainly  racking  her  brain  for  some  excuse.  "  It's  allers 
my  natur'  though  to  stick  things  up  right  away.  Most  likely 
they  wanted  a  little  longer  time  to  look  at  it  close  before  they 
set  it  danglin'  way  up  there  on  the  wall.  You  never  can  see 
pictur's  so  well  after  they're  hung.  I  must  tell  'em  to  set  it  on 
an  easel  and  then  the  folks  can  see  it  a  heap  sight  better." 
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"  But  won't  you  CDiiio  upstairs  ?  "  tliu  iniiid  veiiturud,  taking 
advantage  of  a  slight  pause. 

''Well,  yes,  that's  a  first  rate  idea.  Where's  Tom  and  Sylvia? 
I  s'pQse  they're  awful  bus}'  a-shakin'  hands  with  all  the  guests. 
It  'pears  as  ef  'twould  tak'em  the  whole  ovenin',  so  don't  bother 
to  call  'em  now  Matilda,  there'll  be  ])lenty  of  time  fer  'em  to  see 
us  afterwards,"  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  followed  the  maid  toward  the 
door. 

'*  Come  Pa,  come,"  she  called,  stopping  to  cast  an  approving 
glance  at  her  worthy  husband.  "Silas  Wilbur,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world/'  she  exclaimed  to  herself.  "  It  beats  all  how  he 
keeps  'em  a-goin'.  They're  all  laughin'  and  talkin'  fit  to  kill. 
Tom  would  be  real  proud  ef  he  could  see  him  now  andStebbins- 
ville — why  it  would  grow  green  with  envy." 

"Come  Pa,  you  ain't  fit  to  talk  with  anybody  till  you've 
washed  and  breshed  up  a  bit,"  she  laughed.  ''  You  can  finish 
your  talk  out  later,"  and  with  this  Ma  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Pa  who  was  still  holding  his  ever  faithful  carpet-bag  with, 
which  he  couldn't  under  any  consideration  be  persuaded  to  part. 

''  Them  servants  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it  and  I 
don't  blame  'em,  but  I  won't  never  let  this  out  of  my  hands  no- 
how/' Pa  had  remarked  to  the  tall  dark-haired  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  him  the  most  sensible  one  of  the  crowd. 

And  just  before  Pa  left  the  room  the  fat,  pompous  Mrs.  Rol- 
lins heard  him  confide  to  the  young  lady  in  pink,  wh.o  had  said 
that  she  would  adore  to  live  on  a  farm,  ''  Mandy  didn't  get  me 
in  sech  a  big  pickle  this  time  after  all,  for  ef  you'll  believe  it, 
I'm  enjoyin'  myself  tip-top  and  I  wouldn't  hev  missed  the  whole 
thing  for  a  good  deal,  so  there  now." 

Ethel  Fanning  Young. 
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Sea  Lullaby 

Little-one,  sleep, — 

Thy  lullaby 
Shall  be  the  whispering  leaves  up  high 

Where  sea  winds  blow, 
The  quiet  sleep  a  child  may  know  : 

Little-one,  sleep. 

Little-one,  rest, — 

Thy  bed  shall  be 
Close  beside  the  murm'ring  sea  ; 

Thy  minist'ring  hand, 
The  waves  that  smooth  thy  bed  of  sand  ; 

Little  one,  rest. 

Little-one,  sleep, — 

Thy  dream  may  be 
The  silver  cloud  that  floats  o'er  thee  ; 

Then  keep  awhile 
Its  night-peace  in  thy  morning  smile  ; 

Little-one,  sleep. 

Charlotte  Peabody  Dodge. 


i:  Dim  RIAL 

A  penisLil  of  llie  popular  literaturu  of  our  land  .^eeins  to  indi- 
cate that  the  American  i^Mrl  is  at  the  bottom  of  two-thirds  of 
America's  difficulties.  Much  time  and  space  is  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing her,  from  tht^  cradle  to  the  altar,  and  U)  attem])ting  to 
solve  the  difficulties  that  lie  like  lions  in  her  path.  Is  kinder- 
garten advisable  ?  Is  public  school  suitable  ?  Shall  she  go  to 
college  or  to  boarding-school,  or  travel  or  stay  at  home  ?  After 
college,  what,  for  girls  ?  Is  an  earl)'  marriage  enduring  ?  Is 
no  marriage  endurable  ?  Are  careers  satisfactory  ?  Shall 
women  vote  ?  These  are  the  problems  before  our  anxious 
mothers  to-day. 

In  refreshing  contrast  in  its  simplicitj^  is  a  letter  of  advice  to 
a  young  girl,  written  by  her  aunt  from  Boston,  in  1782.  It  was 
no  such  matter  to  bring  up  a  girl  then  I 

"Your  prospects  in  Life,"  the  little  niece  is  told  frankly,  "are 
not  the  most  flattering  —  an  Orphan  and  destitute  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  are  derived  from  fortune,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  Entrusted  to 
the  treacherous  waves,  your  uncle's  circumstances  must  always 
be  precarious, —  nothing  more  uncertain  than  interest  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  !  But  should  even 
affluence  gild  the  evening  of  our  days,  we  have  other  relations — 
equity  will  compel  us  to  attend  to  them." 

With  her  mind  thus  prepared,  the  girl  is  then  warned  she 
must  care  for  her  own  future  if  she  is  not  fortunate  enough 
"  to  be  consigned  to  the  protection  of  some  honest  Man."  She 
is  to  make  herself  mistress  of  every  branch  of  needle-work,  in- 
cluding flowering,  knotting,  and  "  attend  at  least  to  the  theory 
of  every  kind  of  work  proper  to  a  family."  "These,  my 
Nancy,"  the  aunt  declares,  "are  the  indispensable  requisites  in 
a  female  Life — they  are  the  useful — without  which  we  are  inca- 
ble  of  sustaining  witli  applause  that  character,  for  which  we 
seem  by  nature  designed.  But  you  must  not  stop  liere  —  a  Dia- 
mond taken  from  the  mine  cannot  boast  half  the  lustre  as  when 
it  is  received  from  the  hand  of  the  polisher.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  this  invaluable  gem  might  attract  as  little 
notice  as  the  earth  with  which  in  its  native  state  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Yes,  there  are  ornamentals  absolutely  necessary. 
Writing  I  have  made  a  part  of  your  education,  you  must  per- 
severe in  this'tine  art.  Your  grammar  you  can  repeat  verbatim ; 
be  not  as  the  Parrot,  who  simply  chatters  what  she  never  feels, 
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but  be  solicitous  to  acquire  sense  as  well  as  sound.  Arithmetic 
you  will  find  useful  as  well  as  pleasing,  and  when  I  again  take 
my  place  as  preceptress,  as  a  reward  for  what  hath  been  already 
recommended,  we  will  with  pleasure  enter  together  the  rudi- 
ments at  least  of  geography,  geometry  and  astronomy,  yes,  we 
will  enter  together  those  flowery  paths  of  science,  so  productive 
of  instruction,  and  the  highest  kind  of  sentimental  entertain- 
ment." 

"Sentimental  entertainment"!  Oh  shades  of  the  isosceles  tri- 
angle I  Consider  the  "  flowery  paths  "  of  our  scientific  course,  if 
5'ou  please,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  Chemistry  Hall. 
However,  the  little  Nancy  had  other  things  to  learn  than  science. 

*^I  would  have  you  possess  yourself  of  that  amiable  conde- 
scension, that  gentleness  of  manners,  which  must  greatly  endear 
you  to  every  one  about  you.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  dignity 
of  deportment  proper  to  our  Sex.  I  wish  you  upon  every  occa- 
sion to  establish  this  rule  to  yourself  —  commend  when  you  can 
without  violation  of  your  veracity,  and  when  you  cannot,  let 
benevolence  seal  your  lips.  I  have  long  been  solicitous  to  read 
to  you  or  to  make  you  read  in  my  presence  the  Volumes  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  —  they  are  excellently  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  that  delicacy  so  requi^ite  in  the  con- 
duct of  young  Ladies.  I  expect  you  to  copy  all  the  letters  yon 
receive  from  me— this  will  impress  them  upon  your  mind.  You 
must  also  acquaint  yourself  with  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word." 

Poor  little  Nancj^— how  her  fingers  must  have  toiled  through 
the  long  pages  I  We  shall  never  know  what  her  future  was,  for 
only  one  other  letter  was  discovered  addressed  to  her.  It  is 
from  this  same  aunt  eight  years  later,  and  concludes,  ''We  hope 
you  so  conduct  yourself  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  honored 
and  indulgent  friends  with  whom  you  reside, — we  hope,  and  we 
pleasingly  believe,  that  you  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
rendering  them  those  kinds  of  services  which  will  preclude  the 
idea  of  your  being  considered  as  a  burthen."  So  we  see  that 
Nancy  had  not  then  "  secured  the  protection  of  an  honest  Man." 
This  had  not  destroyed  her  spirit  however,  for  a  caution  was 
appeuded — a  caution  not  restricted  to  the  girls  of  the  eis:hteenth 
century.  "Let  discretion  be  your  guide, — suppress  the  risings 
of  your  spirit  when  they  would  tend  to  wound  or  to  detract,  but 
give  free  scope  to  the  ebullition  of  your  soul  when  your  feelings 
impell  you  to  exercise  candor  and  to  communicate  pleasure." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

During  our  life  here,  so  much  time  goes  to  the  study  of  theo- 
ries,— old  and  new  ones,  brilliant  and  impossible  ones, — that  the 
practical  work  connected  with  the  printing  of  a  college  maga- 
zine comes  as  a  decided  novelty.  In  the  first  flush  of  enthusi- 
asm that  new  boards  bring  to  their  labors  there  is  generally 
some  planning  for  departures  or  bettered  methods,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  world  of  exchanges  an  editorial  on  the  proper 
ideal  of  such  a  paper.  But  time  at  college, — we  are  tempted  to 
believe,— flies  faster  than  elsewhere.  The  routine  of  the  work 
fills  the  days,  and  the  pressure  of  details  keeps  it  in  the  old 
track.  In  fact,  many  an  unlucky  board  is  happy  enough  if  it 
can  ferret  out  sufficient  material  to  fill  the  necessary  space,  and 
is  only  troubled  about  the  quantity. 

Yet  that  theories  and  ideals  do  influence  the  value  of  a  college 
paper  is  decisively  shown  in  the  relative  standard  of  the  ex- 
changes. There  is  one  class  whose  aim  is  merely  literary.  The 
editor  collects  as  good  material  as  possible  and  presents  it  as  a 
sample  of  the  best  work  done  in  the  college.  It  is  often  absurdly 
amateur ;  and  in  its  succession  of  inane  love-stories,  jingling 
verse,  and  hair-raising  tales  of  adventure,  is  nothing  but  a 
worthless  imitation  of  current  periodicals. 

Though  at  times,  some  work  that  rings  true  and  fine  is  found 
among  such  poor  attempts,  the  other  class  of  exchanges  brings 
much  more  satisfaction.  Here  literary  effort  is  coupled  with 
college  ideals  and  college  limitations.  The  paper  is  a  common 
meeting-ground  for  serious  and  frivolous  discussion  of  college 
problems.  The  work  is  representative  of  the  best  within  the 
scope  of  undergraduates.  The  stories  are  full  of  life  and  truth. 
The  verse  has  been  felt  and  visioned  before  written  down. 
Above  all,  there  is  that  subtle  college  atmosphere  which  gives 
each  magazine  its  own   distinction  and  value,  and  marks  one 
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paper  as  truly  '^  Harvard  "as  it  does  the  others  "  Vassar  "  and 
"Yale".  It  is  the  college  spirit  as  much  as  the  literary  value 
represented  that  makes  the  '"Lit"  or  the  "Monthly"  worth 
writing  and  reading,  and  gives  it  far  more  importance  than 
any  cheap  imitation  of  a  cheap  periodical. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  Januarj'  20,  "The  Fortunes  of  the 
King."  The  romantic  period  of  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  is  an 
excellent  background  fo?  the  regulation  Hackett  play,  with  its 
conspiracies  of  love  and  hate,  its  dare-devil  risks  and  rescues, 
and  the  thrilling  and  inevitable  duel  that  precedes  the  happy 
reunion  of  the  lovers.  For  if  the  plot  is  common-place  it  is 
generally  entertaining  and  keeps  the  audience  pleasantly  ex- 
pectant and  amused.  Mr.  Hackett  played  the  hero  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner, — a  "stick"  according  to  some,  and  charmingln 
the  eyes  of  others.  Miss  Walker  seemed  at  times  a  trifle  too 
"pert"  for  a  great  lady,  but  her  spontaneity  was  delightful, 
and  the  forest  scene  with  its  delicate  pink  and  green  color- 
effects,  altogether  charming.  The  chief  interest  of  the  evening 
was,  of  course,  centered  in  Miss  Bowley,  whose  first  appearance 
on  the  professional  stage  at  Northampton  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  college.  Her  acting  showed  a  lack  of  the  ama- 
teurishness of  a  beginner,  and  her  rendering  of  the  little  Puri- 
tan maiden  was  natural  and  pretty.  In  fact,  the  college  was 
charmed  with  her  part,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hackett  him- 
self, wish  her  most  heartily  "  a  successful  future." 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  December  2,  "The  Yankee  Con- 
sul." When  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  tragedies  that 
amuse  and  comedies  that  sadden,  a  truly  comic  opera  is  a  wel- 
come relief.  The  long  continued  success  of  "The  Yankee  Con- 
sul "  has  shown  the  appreciation  of  a  fun-loving  public,  touch- 
ingly  grateful  for  genuine  amusement.  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
as  the  Consul,  is  the  life  of  the  piece,  but  his  support— whenever 
he  needed  any — is  good,  the  scenes  are  attractive,  and  the  music 
is  too  popular  to  need  comment. 

M.  W.  H. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  December  8,  "The  County  Chair- 
man", by  George  Ade.  This  play  has  made  its  success  in  the 
consistent  maintenance  of  an  unusual  atmosphere,  and  in  its 
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cleverly  expressed  satire.  It  iiiriis  to  ridicule  tlie  petty  strife 
and  turmoil  of  an  up  country  elocution  campaiiijn,  and  both  sub- 
ject and  treatment  appeal  keenly  to  tlio  masculine  element  in  an 
audience.  However,  its  witty  lines  and  good  even  cast  made 
*'  The  County  Chairman  "  interesting  to  all  who  saw  it  at  North- 
ampton. Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Maclyn  Arbuckle's 
work  as  Jim  Hackler.  He  offered  a  sincere  and  earnest  inter- 
pretation of  the  role  and  his  liumor  was  delightful.  There  was 
a  notable  lack  of  horse-play  in  tlie  production,  and  the  promise 
of  the  advertisements  which  heralded  it  as  a  ''  quaint  comedy'* 
was  fulfilled. 

E.  H.  C. 


ONE   NIGHT. 

When  other  nights  possess  my  eyes, 

With  windy,  moonlit  solitude, 
I  shall  remember  your  shrouded  skies, 

Your  birches  gleaming  from  the  wood, 
The  whisper  of  your  mist-hid  lake, 

The  wonder  of  your  first  faint  star. 
The  stir  of  imseen  trees,  ashake 

With  passing  of  the  wind  afar  ; 
The  airy  sprite,  the  soul  of  you 

That  flitted  past  me  mistily 
With  song  too  low  to  listen  to, 

And  gleamlit  face  I  might  not  see. 

— Vassar  Miscellaney. 


FIRE-BEARERS. 

Ye  who  bear  fire  within  your  breast, 

Look  not  for  rest. 

Early  your  clamoring  heart  shall  learn 

Only  to^burn, 

Nor  ask  for  other  food 

Than  its  own  fire, 

Or  better  brotherhood 

Than  its  sublime,  unquenchable  desire. 

Go  I   Touch  the  unkindled  multitude  ! 

And  in  them  learn, 

As  glories  stir  and  burn. 

To  find  your  richer  food, 

Your  sweeter  rest,  more  intimate  brotherhood  ! 

— Minnesota  Magazine, 
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VAGABOND   DAYS. 

A  whiff  of  smoke  and  gypsy  wind, 
A  white  road  climbing  high ; 

Then  off  and  away  on  the  hills  to-day. 
Where  the  bhie  peaks  touch  the  sky. 

This  is  the  son^  we  vagabonds  sing, 
Light  of  heart  as  a  swallow's  wing. 

Or  a  thistle-bird  in  flight ; 
Taking  the  trail  for  the  antnmn  hills, 
"Where  gentians  bloom  by  the  laughing  rills 

And  the  forest  blazes  bright. 

Corn-shuck  tents  for  our  resting  beds. 
No  other  covering  over  our  heads, 

Only  the  frosty  stars  ; 
Orchards  a-plenty  along  the  way, 
And  a  foaming  drink  at  the  close  of  day 

There  by  the  pasture  bars. 

A  whiff  of  smoke  and  a  gypsy  wind, 
A  white  road  climbing  high  : 

Then  on  ice  go  till  falls  the  snow 
On  the  blue  peaks  next  the  sky. 


Yale  Lit. 


SNOWFARERS. 


As  passers  near  a  comer  lamp  at  night, 

When  flickering  snow-flakes  sting  the  eyelids  down, 

Peer  under  gathered  brows  for  sight 

Of  some  familiar  face. 

And  cannot  tell,  for  blindness,  if  this  might 

Be  one  unknown  or  known, — 

So  you  and  I  are  nearing  at  slow  pace 

With  muffled  steps,  and  vaguely  'neath  the  rim 

Of  eyelash  lowered  for  the  blinding  snow 

Peer  in  each  other's  eyes  and  onward  go 

Uncertain  if  the  face  we  saw  so  dim 

Were  that  of  friend  or  stranger.     Answer  me. 

If  then  I  call  to  you  and  bid  you  stand 

Closer  beneath  the  light,  and  touch  your  hand, 

Saying.  "  Look  yet  again.     For  there  may  be 

Chance  in  this  moment  for  eternity."    .     .     . 

Is  it  enough  to  go 

Together  onward  through  the  night. 

Or  are  your  eyes  still  blinded  by  the  snow  ? 

— Harvard  Monthly. 
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The  following  three  articles  were  contributed  by  the  New  York  Association. 
Last  winter  a  German  poet  and  playwright,  Herr  Methull,  remarked  to  me, 
"Why  do  you  Americans  go  abroad  to  study  music  and  to  find  musical  atmos- 
phere ?     There  is  no  city  in  Europe  where  so  much 
Music  in  New  York    excellent  music  can  be  heard  for  such  a  long  season 
as  in  New  York.     You  have  the  best  that  Europe 
can  give  and  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  called  ordinary  is  heard  at  your 
opera  or  symphony  concerts.     The  highest  standards  are  kept  and  the  audi- 
ences are  most  exacting  and  discriminating."    He  very  optimistically  main- 
tained that  the  school  of  music  and  art  of  the  future  would  be  America. 

Certainly  music  lovers  of  New  York  have  had  a  continual  feast  this  win- 
ter with  the  long  season  of  opera  so  ably  conducted  by  Conried,  the  Philhar- 
monics, the  Boston  Symphony,  the  New  York  Symphony  under  Walter 
Damrosch,  Frank  DamrOsch's  symphony  concerts  for  young  people,  the  Ora- 
torio Society,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of  Musical  Art  (two  each  year), 
not  to  mention  the  Russian  Symphony,  the  New  Volpe  Symphony  orchestra, 
the  People's  Symphony,  the  series  of  concerts  by  the  various  quartets  headed 
by  the  Kneisel,  the  numerous  recitals  by  one  artist  and  the  chamber  music 
concerts  given  by  various  societies  and  private  musical  clubs.  To  give  an 
idea  of  what  one  might  hear  every  day  in  the  week — take  one  of  the  Sunday 
papers  at  random  that  announce  the  music  for  the  week.  We  have  : — 
Sunday — Victor  Herbert's  concert,  8.15  p.  m..  Majestic  Theater ;  Popular 

concert,  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  8.30  p.  m. 
Monday — Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Carmen. 
Tuesday — Kneisel  Quartet,  Mendelssohn  Hall,  2.30  p.  m.  ;  Marie  de  Rohan, 

soprano,  Carnegie  Hall,  8.15  p.  m. 
Wednesday — Rudolf  Friml,   piano  recital,   Mendelssohn  Hall,  2.30  p.  m.; 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Die  Meistersinger  7.30  p.  m. 
Thursday  —  Metropolitan  Opera  House,    Parsifal,   5  p.m.;    Musical  Art 
Society,  Carnegie  Hall,  8.30  p.m.;    Kalternborn   Quartet,  Mendelssohn 
Hall,  8.15  p.  m.;    People's  Sj^mphony,  chamber  concert.  Cooper  Union, 
8.15  p.  m. 
Friday — Philharmonic   Society,  Carnegie  Hall,  2.30  p.  m.;    Metropolitan 

Opera  House,  La  Boheme,  8  p.  m. 
Saturday— Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Die  Walkure,  2  p.  m.;  H  Barbiere  de 
Siviglia,  8  p.  m.;  Young  People's  symphony  concert,  Carnegie  Hall,  2.30 
p.  m.;  Philharmonic  Society,  Carnegie  Hall,  8.15  p.  m. 

4  3  0  9 
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To  begin  backwards — the  Philharmonic  concerts  have  been  notable  for  the 
fact  that  different  well-known  leaders  from  Europe  have  conducted  the 
orchestra.  The  audience  has  been  greater  and  there  has  been  more  interest 
than  has  attended  the  Philharmonic  for  years.  The  first  concert  was  led  by 
Gustav  F.  Kogel  of  Frankfort,  the  second  and  third  by  Edouard  Colonne  of 
Paris  and  the  fourth  by  the  Russian,  Safonoff,  who  is  expected  to  conduct 
at  the  next  concert.  The  remaining  two  are  allotted  to  Felix  Weingartner  of 
Munich  and  Karl  Pauzner  of  Bremen.  Early  in  the  season  it  had  been 
arranged  for  Theodore  Thomas  to  appear  at  the  concert  for  January  28  and 
preparations  were  on  foot  for  a  splendid  reception  for  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  in  educating  the  New  York  public  to  an  appreciation  and  love 
of  music  of  the  higher  order.  His  death,  the  first  week  in  January,  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  world  of  music.  Much  genuine  feeling  was  shown  and  in 
each  concert  of  the  week  following  a  number  was  inserted  in  memoriam, 
announced  by  a  black-bordered  notice  on  the  program. 

To  say  that  these  Philharmonic  concerts  have  been  stirringly  beautiful  both 
as  to  program  and  performance  is  scant  praise.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the 
new  leaders  upon  the  orchestra,  trained  to  perfection  by  many  seasons,  and 
the  music,  chosen  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  personal  element  of  the  con- 
ductor, have  produced  the  most  satisfying  results.  The  three  leaders,  each  a 
great  master  of  his  art,  revealed  marked  individuality  and  racial  character- 
istics. Kegel's  interpretation  was  poignant  with  poetic  feeling,  rich  in  color 
and  variety  of  tone,  and  breadth  of  phrasing.  He  entered  deep  into  the 
spirit  of  the  composer,  and  gave  Tchaikowski  as  only  one  closely  initiated 
into  the  weird  beauty  of  the  Tartar  spirit  could.  His  Handel's  concerto,  as 
Mr.  Aldrich  quoted,  "  had  something  of  the  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods."  It  was  a  modern  arrangement  of  his  own,  developed  for  the  larger 
orchestra,  but  losing  nothing  of  its  characteristic  eighteenth  century  ex- 
pression. 

Colonne' s  programs  were  largely  of  French  music,  in  which  he  revealed 
true  Gallic  precision  and  brilliancy  of  style  combined  with  much  delicacy 
and  refinement,  while  not  lacking  force  and  vigor.  He  is  the  master 
leader  of  France,  and  some  think,  of  Europe.  His  greatest  power  was 
shown  in  the  Bacchanale  from  Tannhaiiser,  in  the  Brahms'  fourth  Symphony, 
and  in  the  excerpts  from  the  Damnation  of  Faust  of  Berlioz,  where  high 
dramatic  power,  great  richness  and  sonority  of  tone  were  in  evidence. 

Safonoff  the  Russian,  seemed  to  take  the  orchestra  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence by  storm.  His  personality  is  so  dominating,  so  filled  with  the  force 
and  fire  of  enthusiasm  that  he  seemed  to  magnetize  as  well  as  lead  his  men. 
The  funeral  march  from  Beethoven's  Erioca  symphony,  added  in  memory  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  was  performed  most  impressively.  The  program  of  Rus- 
sian music,  Glazounow's  sixth  symphony,  and  Tchaikowski's  violin  concerto 
and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  overture  gave  plenty  of  scope  for  his  skill  in  devel- 
oping the  climaxes,  making  every  phrase  count.  A  critic  cleverly  described 
him,  "  He  molds  it  all  with  subtle  plasticity,  putting  each  measure  in  the 
right  relation  to  the  whole  and  obtaining  the  larger  sweep  and  symmetry  of 
outline  unfailingly.  His  methods  are  sometimes  drastic  and  his  lights  and 
shades  are  highly  contrasted  yet  subtly  modulated,  his  modification  of  tempo 
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incessant.  It  is  all  indescribably  stirriui?  uiul  th(5  audience  yesterday  was 
deeply  moved." 

At  the  Opera,  the  second  season  under  Mr.  Conried  has  been  more  satis- 
factory as  a  whole  than  last  year,  when  many  complained  that  too  much 
was  sacrificed  to  Parsifal  and  there  was  less  German  opera  than  French  and 
Italian,  leaving  out  the  Wagner  Triology.  Parsifal  has  been  given  five  times, 
Nordica  as  Kundry  and  Burgstaller  again  as  Parsifal.  Olive  Fremstadt  also 
has  api>eared  as  Kundry  and  was  intereresting  and  impressive.  The  notable 
new  events  this  winter  were  the  presentation  of  Die  Meistersinger  and  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Conried.  The  standard  of  perfection 
was  reached  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  production  of  Die  Meistersinger. 
The  leading  singers  came  in  for  a  full  measure  of  praise  and  the  spirit 
of  pulsing  life  and  humor  and  wonderful  flow  of  musical  inspiration  was 
maintained  throughout.  Mr.  Hertz  has  great  skill  in  bringing  out  the 
orchestral  effects  in  Wagner's  dramatic  operas,  where  the  orchestra  tells  so 
much  and  no  detail  can  be  spared.  The  choruses  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it  all  with  great  gusto  and  the  scenic  effects  were  beautifully  managed. 
Knote.  the  new  tenor,  as  Walter,  Mme.  Aclete  as  Eva.  Mme.  Homer  as  Mag- 
dalena,  Mr.  Van  Roy  as  Hans  Sachs,  gave  of  their  best.  Mr.  Goritz  s  Beck- 
messer  was  a  new  interpretation  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  imperson- 
ations known  here.  Of  Tristan  and  Isolde  much  could  be  said.  For  years 
no  one  has  seen  here  a  more  adequate  performance.  Knote-  as  Tristan  and 
Nordica  as  Isolde  brought  out  all  the  loveliness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of 
the  music  of  love  and  yearning.  Edyth  Walker,  Van  Roy,  Blass,  Goritz, 
Muhlmann.  Reiss,  were  again  at  their  best  and  Hertz  as  conductor  seemed 
inspired.  Mr.  Knote  has  equalled  the  high  expectations  of  him  in  the  parts 
of  Tanhaliser  and  Lohengrin.  His  voice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Ger- 
man tenors  heard  here  in  many  a  year.  Free,  flexible,  full  of  sympathy,  it  is 
equal  to  all  the  demands  in  dramatic  coloring  and  intensity.  His  noble  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Lohengrin,  the  exalted  spirit  of  his  singing,  lends 
significance  to  all  the  scenes.  As  Siegfried  he  is  also  on  a  high  plane,  bring- 
ing to  the  part  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  in  voice  and  appearance,  and 
yet  not  lacking  in  finish  and  vividness  of  acting.  Mme.  Sanger-Bettaque, 
though  impressive  is  not  equal  to  the  Brunhilde  of  lernina  we  enjoyed  last 
year.  The  charms  of  Semlerich.  the  exquisite  voice  of  Caruse  are  familiar 
and  ever  delightful  in  Traviata  Cavaliara,  Pagliacci,  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
Le  Nozzi  de  Figaro,  Rigoletto,  etc.  No  one  is  a  better  Violetta  in  Traviata 
than  Sembrich  nor  has  she  been  excelled  in  La  Boheme  as  Minei.  Nordica. 
Eames  and  Melba  have  equalled  and  in  some  cases  surpassed  their  previous 
work.  Fremstadt  has  been  interesting  in  the  part  of  Sieglinde  as  well  as  that 
of  Kundry.  The  performance  of  the  Ring  on  the  whole  is  more  finished  and 
satisfactory  than  last  year,  particularly  in  the  minor  details  of  staging  and 
scenery,  though  there  were  several  mishaps  in  the  Walkiire  that  marred  the 
enjoyment. 

There  is  not  space  to  write  in  detail  of  the  Boston  symphony  concerts.  The 
beloved  Fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven,  an  arrangement  of  Brahms'  waltzes 
by  Gerecke,  and  the  overture  to  the  Flying  Dutchman  were  the  contents  of 
the  second  program.     Muriel  Foster,  a  charming  English  contralto,  was  the 
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soloist.  At  the  third  concert  Joseffy  came  out  of  his  retirement  to  play 
Brahms'  second  concerto  for  piano.  That  same  evening  the  tribute  paid  to 
Theodore  Thomas  was  a  funeral  march  of  Schubert  inserted  in  the  program. 

A  great  throng  gathered  Sunday  evening,  January  8,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  to  attend  the  concert  offered  by  Director  Conried  in  memory  of 
the  great  conductor,  Theodore  Thomas,  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  artists 
figured.  The  spirit  of  reverend  affection  of  both  singers  and  audience  was 
most  impressive. 

Ysaye  has  held  enthusiastic  audiences  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  and  in  his  own  recitals.  In  the  symphony  concert,  the  Beethoven 
concerto  for  orchestra  and  violin  was  nobly  interpreted.  The  difference 
between  the  mere  brilliant  technique  of  the  virtuoso  and  the  performance  of 
the  master,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  interpreter  to  the  audience  of  the 
composers'  meaning,  is  shown  in  contrasting  the  mature  artist  with  the  little 
performer  Von  Yecsey  who,  beyond  a  truly  marvellous  technique,  shows  no 
creative  power  to  express  more  musically  than  has  been  taught  him.  Fritz 
Kreisler  has  rightly  earned  the  name  of  great  violinist.  He  shows  both 
skill  in  handling  the  complexities  of  technique  and  depth  of  true  musical 
understanding. 

The  pianists  who  have  been  heard,  Josef  Hofmann,  Pachman,  Mme.  Aus 
de  Ohe,  are  to  well  known  to  need  comment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Kneisel  quartet.  A  quartet  not  so  well  known  but  under  Kneisel's  tuition,  is 
worth  mentioning— the  Olive  Meade  quartet.  The  violinist,  whose  name  it 
bears,  is  Kneisel's  best  pupil.  Miss  Littlehales  is  the  cellist.  Their  perform- 
ance was  particularly  pleasing  in  its  intelligent  interpretation,  perfect  phras- 
ing and  precision  of  attack.  It  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  society 
but  is  particularly  so,  as  they  are  all  young  women.  They  received  enthusi- 
astic praise  from  the  critics.  Indeed  their  playing  of  "Death  and  the 
Maiden  ",  by  Schubert,  is  a  most  perfect  thing  to  remember. 

The  two  oratorios  and  the  concert  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  where  Frank 
Damrosch  led  the  beautiful  old  choral  music,  form  interesting  events  of  the 
winter.  Sam  Franko's  concerts  of  old  music  and  the  Dolmetsch  concert 
shows  valuable  work  in  historical  lines. 

The  music  for  the  people  and  the  educational  work  in  music  deserves  remark. 
The  popular  price  nights  at  the  opera,  and  the  Sunday  night  concerts  there, 
the  New  York  Symphony  Sunday  afternoons,  and  the  symphony  concerts  for 
young  people,  all  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  hear  music  of  a  high 
order  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  people's  symphony  concerts  under 
Frank  Damrosch,  have  moved  from  Cooper  Union  to  Carnegie  Hall,  where 
they  have  very  full  audiences.  Frank  Damrosch  has  done  wonders.  There 
are  lecture-recitals  given  gratis  through  the  University  Extension  Society 
and  series  of  free  organ  recitals  held  in  many  of  the  large  churches.  The 
Betty  Loeb  foundation  is  a  fund  left  for  giving  music  to  the  people.  A  uni- 
form price  of  twenty-five  cents  was  asked  for  the  concert  at  Knabe  Hall, 
where  Mr.  Henderson  gave  a  talk  on  Beethoven  and  several  of  the  composer's 
works  were  performed  to  a  large  attentive  audience. 

The  branch  of  educational  work  that  is  of  interest  to  college  women  is 
that  done  in  the  settlements.     For  the  Sunday  night  concerts  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  settlements  most  of  the  artists  give  their  servifea  at  the  request  of  a  very 
earnest  interested  woman,  Mrs.  John  McArthnr.  The  Music  School  settle- 
ment grew  from  its  small  beginning  in  connection  with  the  College  settlement 
on  Rivington  street.  This  work  has  grown  in  dimensions  till  it  owns  two 
houses  and  has  a  roll  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils.  Of  these,  the 
majority  are  piano  pupils,  sixty-three  study  violin  and  seven  both  piano  and 
violin.  The  pupils  pay  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  every  fifteen  minutes, 
while  a  few  of  the  especially  talented  receive  their  tuition  free  by  means  of 
scholarships.  The  workers  are  Miss  Emilie  Wagner,  violin,  Miss  Constance 
Mills,  piano  and  Miss  Mary  Wines,  settlement  home.  Mr.  David  Mannes  is 
director  of  the  orchestra  class  and  of  the  pupil  teachers'  violin  class  and  is 
at  the  school  one  afternoon  of  every  week.  There  are  twelve  volunteer 
teachers  and  thirteen  pupil  teachers,  that  is,  pupils  of  the  school  old  enough 
to  teach  the  others.  These  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour.  This 
school  is  supported  by  gifts  from  patrons  and  friends  and  from  membership 
dues,  also  proceeds  from  the  annual  concert  which  last  year  were  $2,104. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  M.  Paolo  Casals,  Mr.  Whitney  Combs  and  Mr. 
David  Mannes'  private  orchestra  assisted.  The  school  is  at  53  and  55  East 
Third  street.  The  workers  gladly  welcome  visitors  and  are  looking  for  work- 
ers in  a  branch  school. 

The  growth  of  the  music  school  has  been  phenomenal.  In  the  beginning 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Hill  (Mabel  Wood,  Smith  '91)  and  three  other  college  girls 
assisted  Miss  Wagner  to  teach  a  few  promising  pupils  in  the  College  settle- 
ment. Mrs.  Hill  is  one  of  the  few  college  women  whom  I  know  to  be  study- 
ing music  in  New  York  as  a  profession.  Miss  Ada  Knowlton  '91,  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  as  a  pianist  and  Miss  Ruth  Duncan  '00,  is  starting  out  as 
a  contralto  singer.  Mrs.  Hill  studied  composition  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Professor  MacDowell.  Of  her  published  work  about  four  groups  of  three  or 
seven  songs  have  appeared,  thoroughly  poetical  and  original  in  character. 
The  Celtic  songs,  words  by  Fiona  MacLoed,  are  charming. 

In  this  short  account  much  more  has  been  omitted  than  is  fitting,  but  if  all 
the  music  was  included  the  paper  would  be  but  a  catalogue  of  names  and 
programs  and  the  object  of  giving  some  idea  of  what  there  is  to  be  enjoyed 
and  learned  in  the  way  of  music  in  New  York  would  be  lost. 

As  to  musical  atmosphere,  there  is  plenty  of  it  if  you  live  among  music 
lovers  and  musicians.  New  York  holds  an  art  w^orld,  a  music  world,  a  world 
of  business,  a  w^orld  of  society,  etc.  If  one  chooses  he  can  be  steeped  in  mu- 
sic to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  general 
education  in  music  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  many  lectures,  lecture- 
recitals  and  books  that  are  available  have  helped  this  and  have  certainly 
created  a  larger  musical  intelligence  in  the  public.  This  is  fostered  too  by 
the  private  societies  of  musicians  and  amateurs  where  one  can  hear  in 
studios  and  drawing-rooms  music  on  a  more  intimate  footing  than  in  the 
concert  hall. 

That  we  have  notable  teachers  here  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  courtesy 
and  encouragement  is  more  the  rule  here  than  in  Europe.  One  must  choose 
the  instructor  carefully  as  there  are  many  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  that  is 
true  everywhere.      1  do  not  mean  to  disparage  studying  abroad,  for  no  one 
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can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  foreign  study  in  any  profession,  but  I 
do  maintain  it  is  by  no  means  essential  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  music  and  not  so  desirable  in  the  beginning.  Besides,  with  such  a  steady 
stream  of  Europe's  best  musicians  migrating  to  this  country,  enough  remain 
in  New  York  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  training.  If  music  in 
New  York  has  made  such  strides  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  why  may  we 
not  look  with  Herr  Methull  to  the  school  of  art  and  music  of  America? 

Louise  Phillips  Houghton  '91. 

The  fact  that  the  relation  of  women  to  the  perhaps  rather  elusive  pro- 
fession of  journalism  is  at  present  decidedly  casual  and  oblique,  is,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,   unfortunate.      In  the  first 

Nev^spaper  Work  for  Women  place,  to  that  mnlti-colored,  infinitely  di- 
verse picture  of  human  life,  the  daily 
newspaper,  a  woman  of  adroit  and  penetrative  mind  can  perhaps  contribute 
something  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  even  an  equally  intelligent  man.  Then, 
of  whatever  value  their  work  may  be,  women  after  all  need  journalism  quite 
as  much  as  journalism  needs  women.  So  far  as  their  larger  social  relations 
are  concerned,  women  are  still  desperately  in  need  of  education.  The  move- 
ment toward  social  settlements  and  less  well  defined  sociological  experiment 
is  doubtless  in  part  a  confession  of  this.  A  greater  number  of  points  of  con- 
tact between  an  illusionary  and  a  concrete  world  may  therefore  well  be  profit- 
ably educative.  Then  again,  the  number  of  women  who  take  up  self-sup- 
porting work  each  year  overwhelmingly  increases,  yet  teaching  continues  to 
be  the  one  profession  into  which  educated  women  drift  in  dismaying  swarms. 

But  the  very  common  reluctance  to  take  up  newspaper  work  does  not,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  spring  from  distaste.  On  the  contrary,  by  most  adventur- 
ous young  persons  who  have  never  engaged  in  it.  journalism  is  illusively  re- 
garded as  a  life  of  glittering  and  mysterious  charm.  Nor  are  young  women 
likely  to  distrust  their  capacity,  a  consciousness  of  the  writer's  gift  having 
almost  become  a  national  characteristic.  But  it  is  oddly  true  that  a  woman 
who  believes  herself  qualified  for  journalism  has  often  a  still  profounder  con- 
viction that  her  destiny  is  literature  ;  and  she  considers  it  wise  to  deny  her- 
self the  temporary  allurements  of  newspaper  work,  in  order  that  hasty  writ- 
ing on  everyday  subjects  may. not  injure  her  •■•  style." 

A  more  easily  intelligible  reason  for  the  frequent  reluctance  of  well- 
equipped  women  to  take  up  newspaper  writing  is  that  few  women,  after  all, 
regard  with  equanimity  the  sacrifice  of  conventional  social  life.  There  is 
some  force  in  this  objection,  inasmuch  as  newspaper  work  of  all  but  the 
airiest  varieties  precludes  dinners,  teas,  days  at  home  and  a  reputation  for 
keeping  ones  engagements.  A  teacher  may  exhaust  in  her  regular  work- 
time  more  nervous  energy  than  she  is  ever  likely  to  replenish,  and  yet, 
in  her  -'leisure"  hours,  preserve  every  social  illusion  and  conform  com- 
pletely to  the  petty  traditions  whose  observance  makes  up  the  life  of 
the  woman  who  lives  in  more  or  less  idle  comfort  at  home.  The  individ- 
ual woman  must  naturally  decide  for  herself  of  how  much  importance  these 
traditions  are ;  and  if  she  is  likely  to  suffer  too  keenly   by  breaking  with 
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them,  she  is  doubtless  wise  to  spart>  herself  iniiiecessary  i)angfl.  Yet  of  course 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  ntnvsoaper  winnan  should  be  a  social  outcast. 

It  is  true,  althouirh  not  of  serious  importance,  that  little  is  i)oi)ularly  known 
either  of  newspaper  women  or  tlitnr  work  aiid  that  the  few  attempts  to  reme- 
dy this  lack  have  been  in  the  nature  of  caricature.  The  woman  reporter  of 
the  farce-comedy  stage,  a  midget  beside  her  colossal  note-book,  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  fiction  dealing  with  this  subject 
is  not  more  serious  or  more  true.  For  result,  every  newspaper  woman  knows 
that  her  essays  in  journalism  are  regarded,  and  by  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons of  her  acquaintance,  either  as  "literary  work",  or,  more  vaguely,  as 
something  a  little  too  adventurous  for  polite  discussion. 

After  all,  what  does  newspaper  work  for  women  really  mean?  It  may 
mean  so  many  things  that  any  exposition  must  seem  somewhat  vague.  It 
may  mean  the  writing  of  ''special  articles"  of  a  semi-news  interest :  it  may 
mean  the  conducting  of  a  column  of  comment,  or  the  securing  of  interviews, 
or  literary  or  dramatic  criticism,  or  the  editorship  of  a  department,  perhaps 
most  often  a  '•  woman's  page"  or  a  '*  woman's  section  ;  "  or,  but  not  often, 
general  reporting  for  a  daily  paper  ;  or  regular  correspondence  ;  or  an  office 
position  of  "re-writing",  "copy-reading",  reading  of  "exchanges",  or  gen- 
eral utility  ;  or,  rarely,  the  writing  of  editorials ;  or  charge  of  a  department 
of  the  daily  news,  like  that  of  "  education  "  or  "women's  clubs  "  or  "  society  ", 
or  even,  it  may  be,  the  writing  of  "fashion  stories".  Sometimes  it  means 
several  of  these  things  at  once,  and  always  and  preeminently  it  means  versa- 
tility of  a  prodigious  degree.  Often  it  implies  the  ability  to  write  short 
stories  or  verses  to  order  while  "the  page  is  waiting ".  or  to  translate  readily 
from  other  languages.  And  it  has  sometimes  meant  the  sensational  exploita- 
tion of  personality  i/i  a  fashion  which  even  ultra-modern  newspapers  have 
practically  outgrown.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  statement  it  would  be  safe  to 
make  to  an  amateur  wishing  to  have  her  prospective  work  defined  is  that  her 
own  equipment  and  personality  are  likely  to  determine  it. 

Parenthetically,  however,  the  common  factors  of  all  successful  newspaper 
careers  are  good  health,  moral  backbone,  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  ascetic 
superiority  to  personal  inconvenience.  A  newspaper  woman  who  objected 
to  bad  weather  would  be  an  absurdity.  One  who  fancied  it  impossible  to 
spend  many  successive  days  in  an  office  full  of  noise  and  tobacco-smoke  would 
very  soon  come  to  smile  at  her  imagined  lack  of  adaptability.  One  who  de- 
clined to  be  ready,  soldier-fashion,  to  start,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  for  Euroi)e 
or  California  or  New  Jersey,  would  thus  eloquently  confess  her  own  unfit- 
ness. A  newspaper  woman  has  little  opportunity  for  the  coddling  of  her  per- 
s<mal  preferences. 

It  is  likewise  unsafe  to  assert  what  branches  of  newspaper  work  women 
are  most  successful  in,  because  it  is  a  point  that  the  greater  number  have  not 
had  full  opportunity  to  demonstrate.  There  are  conservative  newspapers  that 
still  regard  with  old-fashioned  horror  the  possible  lessening  of  editorial  dig- 
nity and  dullness  through  the  postulated  frivolity  of  a  woman's  touch.  Here, 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  a  fondly  cherished  axiom  that  women  are  deficient  in  crit- 
ical judgment.  Yet  women  have  disproved  this  and  are  still  disproving  it. 
Furthermore,  the  heresy  may  be  hazarded  that  women  are  not  always  divine- 
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ly  adapted  to  conduct  the  "  women's  pages  "  so  bitterly  condemned  by  Mr. 
Howells  and  so  firmly  believed  in  by  almost  every  director  of  newspaper  pol- 
icy. A  woman  whose  personal  sympathies  are  along  the  line  of  the  recon- 
structed bonnet  and  the  raised  doughnut  may  be  conceived  to  lack  the  origi- 
nality and  the  well-ordered  intelligence  necessary  to  any  kind  of  editing ; 
while  the  woman  who  has  shining  talents  may  doubtless  be  more  effectively 
utilized  elsewhere.  It  is  such  matters  as  these  that  the  entrance  into  news- 
paper work  of  a  greater  number  of  educated  women  would  remedy. 

There  are  a  thousand  features  and  incidents  of  city  life  that,  in  any  news- 
paper of  substance  and  variety,  call  for  legitimately  picturesque  and  sympa- 
thetic description.  And  in  this  interesting  work  a  woman  of  imagination 
and  sensitive  impressionabilit:/  can  make  herself  of  great  value  to  a  news- 
paper and  to  its  readers.  Not,  of  course,  by  manufacturing  pathos,  nor  hj  a 
too  violent  abuse  of  the  adjective,  nor  by  any  device  of  gilding  the  lilies  of 
her  rhetoric  ;  but  by  careful  and  intelligent  reporting  with  the  aid  of  what 
art  she  has.  Perhaps  the  best  reports  are  of  the  impressionistic  order,  but 
for  that  tendency  journalism  has  only  literature  to  thank.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  seldom  any  glory  attached  to  this  sort  of  work.  The  public  indebted- 
ness to  men  and  women  who  can  describe  any  eartbl}'^  happening  in  a  concise 
and  readable  column  of  print,  is  quite  unacknowledged.  The  standard  of 
descriptive  skill  and  telling  expression  is  higher  on  the  best  newspapers  than 
in  the  productions  of  most  publishing  houses.  Yet  the  results  of  this  skill 
are  accepted  uncritically  by  almost  every  reader. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  connection  with  the  recommendation  of  newspaper 
work  as  a  profession  for  women,  to  what  it  leads.  For  women  who  prove 
their  ability  to  stay  in  it,  it  leads  usually  to  an  established  position,  to  an  edi- 
torship, or  to  an  accumulation  of  experience  and  skill  that  can  count  in  some 
other,  perhaps  a  liternvy,  capacity.  Another  way  of  looking  at  it  may  be 
that  prolonged  newspaper  work  is  a  kill-or-cure  experience  and  that  a  woman 
who  does  not  drop  in  exhaustion  by  the  wayside  is  fairly  certain,  by  that 
very  token,  of  arriving  somewheie  or  other.  Possibly  an  observation  of  the 
careers  of  newspaper  women  might  lead  to  a  conclusion  very  like  this.  There 
can,  of  course,  be  no  guarantee  that  journalism  will,  in  any  given  case,  lead 
to  more  serious  writing  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  has.  There  is,  at  least,  no  instance  on  record  where  a  man  or  woman 
of  distinguished  talents  and  a  brain  filled  with  the  substance  of  epoch-making 
books  has  gone  into  a  newspaper  office  and  gone  out,  bereft  of  this  rare  en- 
dowment. What  newspaper  work  teaches  is  a  perception  of  the  vital  and 
dramatic,  the  art  of  forceful  and  condensed  presentation  and  a  broad,  if  not 
always  genial  and  optimistic  view  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  acquirements  could  be  out  of  place  in  a  writer's  equipment  or  how 
a  genuine  talent  could  be,  by  this  experience,  perverted  or  crushed. 

Olivia  Howard  Dunbar  '91. 


Ono  of  tho  tbin.L,'s  which  overy  freshman  pxi)ects  to  do  in  tlie  conrst;  of 
her  four  years'  stay  at  colleLje  is  to  make  her  own  acquaintance,  to  j;et  to 

know  the  tliinj^s  tliat  she  can  and  the  things 

What  is  Expected  of  the  that  she  can  not  do.  She  is  apt  to  try  her 
New  Alumnae  liand  at  i)retty  much  everything  as  a  result  of 

this  idea.  She  plays  basket-ball,  she  writes, 
she  acts,  or  at  least  she  has  a  part  in  several  plays  and  she  runs  a  decorating 
committee.  When  she  has  been  in  college  a  little  longer  however,  she  dis- 
covers that  there  is  only  one,  or  at  least  two  of  these  things,  which  she  can 
do  well,  that  is  unless  she  belongs  to  the  small  class  beloved  of  the  gods,  who 
really  seem  to  be  able  to  do  everything.  She  settles  down  to  the  kind  of 
work  she  likes  or  to  an  existence  of  general  odd  and  end  usefulness,  known 
as  "  making  home  happy." 

Having  become  humble  aud  decided  that  there  are  very  few  things  that 
she  is  capable  of  doing,  the  unfortunate  graduate  goes  home  and  discovers 
that  according  to  her  friends'  views  the  freshman  ideal  of  doing  everything 
and  being  an  "all-around  girl"  is  the  true  one.  Probably  she  is  rather 
appalled  at  the  amount  of  time  she  is  to  have  to  herself  this  first  winter  out 
of  college,  and  she  plans  some  solid  reading.  Slie  may  set  her  mind  at  rest 
on  this  point  however.  She  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  too  idle,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  she  begins  to  discover  what  is  expected  of  the  college  graduate. 

To  begin  with  the  demands  of  the  outside  world,  one  of  her  preparatory 
school  teachers  comes  to  her  and  says,  '"It  is  jierfectly  delightful  to  have  you 
at  home  because  now  I  know  that  if  I  am  ill,  you  are  here  to  take  my  place 
at  once,  and  it  will  be  such  good  practice  for  yon."  The  graduate,  probably 
a  timid  soul,  groans  inwardly  and  thinks  of  the  jeering  younger  sisters  of 
her  friends,  whom  it  would  be  her  lot  to  instruct  in  Latin,  her  particular 
bete  noire.  She  is  asked  to  join  a  cooking  class  because  "a  college  girl 
should  develop  the  domestic  side  of  her  nature."'  She  is  asked  to  teach  a  class 
of  small  Jewish  boys  to  cane  chairs,  for  "college  girls  are  always  so  much 
interested  in  settlement  work."  A  Dante  class,  a  sewing  school,  and  a  cur- 
rent events  club  are  thought  worthy  of  her  attention,  because  she  is  "too 
intelligent  a  girl  to  let  the  intellectual  side  drop."  Also  she  is  asked  to  run 
some  tableaux  because  "she  must  be  so  experienced  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  are  always  having  tableaux  at  college."  Last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
she  is  expected  to  answer  politely  and  quietly  when  asked  how  she  likes  being 
out  of  college.  This  terrible  question  pursues  her  everywhere  and  all  the 
time  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  maddeningly  agreeable  smile,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  slay  tlie  asker  as  one  w^ould  like  to  do.  There  is,  of 
course,  only  one  possible  answer.  You  mumble  something  about  how  delight- 
ful it  is  to  be  at  home,  but  say  you  do  miss  college  sometimes,  both  of  which 
statements  are  true,  but  even  at  first  they  are  not  exciting  as  topics  of  con- 
versation and  when  s.aid  for  the  five  hundredth  time  they  are  boring  to  say 
the  least.  You  wonder  how  long  it  is  supposed  to  take  to  become  acclimated 
to  the  outside  world  and  for  how  many  years  people  will  go  on  abking  the 
same  question. 

These  are  the  outside  interests  of  the  college  graduate.  The  home  demands 
are  quite  as  varied.  She  must  dust,  mend,  make  calls,  wear  rubbers  and 
winter  flannels,  and  last  but  far  from  least,  she  must  live  on  an  allowance. 
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As  a  result  of  the  last  named  item,  she  who  scorned  a  bargain  now  searches 
the  newspapers  for  sales.  She  wears  "Sorosis"  shoes  and  makes  her  own 
shirt  waists,  generally  with  very  disastrous  results.  If  she  does  the  house- 
keeping a  new  woe  is  added  to  the  already  lengthy  list  for  she  lives  in  terror 
of  the  cook  and  the  butcher.  She  goes  to  market  and  knowingly  pinches 
heads  of  lettuce  and  pokes  chickens  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  green- 
grocer, but  any  possible  good  impression  is  spoiled  when  she  orders  a  peck  of 
parsley  and  a  bunch  of  parsnips.  Then  one  morning  she  probably  forgets 
the  whole  thing,  her  mind  being  set  on  higher  things  than  food,  and  the 
family  live  on  bread  and  cheese  for  the  day  and  talk  about  her  forgetfulness 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Truly  the  life  of  the  graduate  is  hard  and  when  she  breaks  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  winter  and  has  to  go  to  a  sanitarium  for  shattered 
nerves  her  friends  lay  the  blame  entirel}^  on  the  hard  work  she  did  in  college. 

Helen  Wright  Mabie  '04. 

To  give  information  in  regard  to  the  need  and  purpose  of  this  fund,  there 
have  been  sent  out,  since  November  25,  1904,  to  alumnae  and  friends  of  the 

Aid  Society,  under  the  auspices  of 

Alumnae  Fund  of  $io,ooo  for  Smith    the  general  fund  committee,  about 

Student  Aid  Society  3,100  circulars,   pledge  cards,  and 

cards  with  President  Seelye's  en- 
dorsement of  this  work.  The  chairman  of  the  general  committee  has 
received,  up  to  the  present  time,  170  responses  from  individual  contribu- 
tors. Others  have  contributed  or  will  do  so  later  through  their  local  associa- 
tions, clubs,  committees  or  class  organizations,  but  there  still  remains  a  large 
number  of  alumnae  and  friends  who  have  overlooked  this  appeal,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter  again  to  their  attention.  The 
committee  urges  all  who  can  make  large  gifts  to  this  fund  to  do  so — generous 
contributions  are  sorely  needed  —  but  particularly  desires  that  the  alumnae 
and  friends  should  realize  that  this  work  is  not  "the  responsibility  of  the 
few  but  the  opportunity  of  the  many "  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  college, 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  be  it  small  or  great.  At  this  writing,  February 
4,  1905,  the  fund  stands  as  follows  : — 

Received  from  143  individual  contributors,  $  1,569  40 

Received  from  Washington  Club,  25  00 

Received  from  class  of  '94  (reunion  gift) ,  350  00 

Received  from  Chicago  Association,  proceeds  of  lecture 

given  December  17,  1904,  3.i6  00 

Received  from  Vermont  Branch  of  Smith  Students'  Aid 
Society,  proceeds  of  a  tea,  Rutland.  Vermont,  43  00 

Total  on  deposit,  .$  2,343  40 

Received  in  pledges  to  be  paid  on  or  before  April  1,  1905, 
from  27  contributors.  $  306  00 


Total  amount  secured,  $  2,649  40 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Nellie  Sanford  Webb,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Webb,  Jr.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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The  comtnittoe  wishes  to  tbank  those  class  soc-rctarios  who  have  been  so 
active  in  trying  to  get  bhinks  returned  for  the  new  Register  and  those  indi- 
viduals who  liave  furnished  names  and  addresses.    Blanks 
Smith  Register     have  been  sent  to  the  new  addresses,  or  to  those  giving 
names  only,  for  them   to  forward,  but  many  thus  ad- 
dressed have  not  been  heard  from.     Will   those  who   have  sent  names  and 
addresses  continue  to  help  the  committee  by  making  a  personal  effort  to  see 
that  the  blanks  sent  to  the  addresses  given  be  filled  out  and  returned. 

Appended  is  a  list,  suj)plementary  to  the  one  in  the  December  Monthly,  of 
some  who  have  not  been  found.  Will  any  one  knowing  the  addresses  of  one 
or  more  of  these,  send  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Nina  E.  Browne,  lOi  Beacon  Street".  Boston. 

GRADUATES. 

Heinemann.  Ida  G.,  "02  Schenck,  Ella  L.,  '04 

Howes.  Caroline  B.,  '04  Upham,  Dorothy  Q.,  *04 

NON-GRADUATES. 

Atkinson.  Winifred,  '91-5  Lothrop,  Anna  W.,  '80-1 

Bennett,  Elizabeth  C,  '85-6  Perkins.  Adelaide  F.,  '89-91 

Chandler,  Abbie  B.,  '84-6  Perkins,  Ella  A.,  '80-2 

Crandell,  Augusta,  '84-5  Rosebrooks,  Clara  B.,  80-1  Mus. 

Denman,  Martha  L.,  89-91  Russell,  Helen  H.,  '83-4 

Eschenberg,  Elizabeth,  '98-9  Spaulding,  Mary  C,  '84-6 

Griebel,  Gertrude  M..  '85-6  Stark.  Harriet  B..  '88-9 

Hillard.  Fanny  S.,  '92-3  Stevens.  Edna  L.,  *98-00 

Holden.  Nathalie  F..  '99-00  Stevenson,  Mary  F.,  '92-3 

Kerr.  Florence,  '93-4  Strawn,  Myra  H..  91-3 

Lindsey.  Susan  M.,  '91-2  Van  Iderstene,  Alice,  '93-5 

Walker,  Maude,  95-6 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Club  of  Smith  Alumnae  gave  a  *'  Smith  New  Year's  Tea" 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  2.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students'  Aid  Fund.  It 
was  a  ten  cent  entertainment,  with  a  few  ten  cent  extras.  The  Smith  Family 
of  Northampton — a  few  being  real  "  Smiths"  and  the  rest  friends  of  Smith — 
appeared  in  vaudeville.  Meg  Merriles  and  Fatima,  an  Egyptian  sorceress, 
revealed  the  mysteries  of  the  past  and  the  secrets  of  the  future  by  means  of 
palmistrj\  Welsh  rarebit,  fudge  and  other  collegiate  candies  were  made  on 
chafing  dishes  and  tea  and  wafers  were  served  to  all  comers,  who  were  also 
given  excellent  music  for  the  small  admission  fee.  Posters,  banners,  Smith 
pillows,  class  books,  songs  sung  with  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  if  little  skill, 
screens  in  front  of  the  vaudeville  "stage"  and  cushions  for  a  part  of  the 
audience  to  sit  on,  lent  a  distinctive  college  atmosphere  to  the  afternoon.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  easily  the  audience,  old  and  young,  fell  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  what  a  good  time  everyone  had  out  of  so  little, — 
which  is  again  characteristic  of  college  entertainments.  There  were  practi- 
cally no  expenses,  the  tickets  being  hand  made  and  the  refreshments  contrib- 
uted by  the  club.     As  only  four  days  were  spent  in  planning  for  the  tea,  sell- 
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ing  all  the  tickets  that  the  size  of  the  hou«e  warranted  and  getting  ready, 
the  club  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  the  $40  which  it  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Webb. 
Besides  this,  the  Students'  Aid  Society  gained  publicity  and  friends.  As  for 
Smith,  the  general  sentiment  was  voiced  by  a  small  boy  in  the  vaudeville 
trorupe,  who  inquired  anxiously  if  boys  couldn't  go  there  too. 

We  are  writing  to  the  Monthly  about  our  humble  effort,  because  we  hope 
that  others  will  go  and  do  likewise.  There  are  only  a  dozen  Smith  girls, 
alumnae  and  umiergraduates,  in  Rutland.  If  every  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen , 
or  even  fewer  girls,  living  outside  the  large  centers  where  elaborate  entertain- 
ments are  possible,  would  add  to  their  individual  pledges  in  some  way  similar 
to  ours,  the  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  well  in  sight.  And  you  have  no 
idea  what  fun  it  is,  whether  you  have  been  out  of  college  one  year  or  twenty- 
three,  to  be  doing  something  in  the  old,  merry,  happy-go-lucky  way  that  was 
the  way  you  used  to  do  everything  when  you  were  in  college. 

Edith  Kellogg  Dunton, 

For  the  Rutland  Club. 

All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'04. 

Margaret  Sawtelle,            .            .            .         D 

ecember  19-21 

'03. 

Elizabeth  Viles 

January    6 

'91. 

Cornelia  R.  Trowbridge, 

" 

6 

'01. 

Susan  R.  Seaver, 

(( 

5 

'04. 

Louise  S.  Fuller,   .... 

•' 

8 

'04. 

Emma  Armstrong,            ... 

(( 

5-9 

•03. 

Bertha  K.  Whipple,          .            .            .            . 

" 

10 

'04. 

Maude  H.  Brown. 

(( 

11-13 

'04. 

Anna  C.  Mansfield, 

" 

14-19 

'04. 

Emilie  Creighton, 

" 

14-17 

•01. 

Shirley  M.  Hunt, 

.( 

11 

'04. 

Constance  L.  Abbott, 

a 

20-23 

'98. 

Jessie  W.  Budlong, 

(( 

25-30 

'90. 

Rose  S.  Harkwick,            .            .         <  . 

<( 

27-29 

ex- 

91.     Clara  Ay  res  Whitehall. 

a 

27 

'98. 

Adeline  F.  Wing, 

it 

27 

'98. 

Eleanor  F.  Paul, 

'< 

26-30 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  last  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue.  They  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson,  Hubbard  House. 

'83.     Florence  Snow  Shumway  has  moved  from  her  former  home  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  472  East  18th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'89.     Gertrude  Buell  Decker  has  moved  to  Indianapolis. 

Martha  A.  Hopkins  is  spending  the  winter  in  Europe  and  expects  to  visit 
The  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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*9;i     Florence  Jackson  is  at  home  in  Englevvood,  Now  J«'rsey,  this  year. 

Adelaide  W.  Proctor  is  spendinj^  the  winter  travelling  through  Cali- 
fornia. 
'90.     Laura  Shepherd  Gay  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island. 
Zephino  Humphrey  has  a  serial  story.   "The  Schoolmaster,"  now  run- 
ning in  the  Congregationalist. 
'97.     Anna  Hempstead  Branch  expects  to  have  a  book  of  her  poems  issued  in 
March  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  entitled  "  The  Shoes  that  Danced." 
Katharine  P.  Crane  is  studying  European  History  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  an  M.  A. 
N.  Gertrude  Dyar  is  teaching  elocution  in  the  Curtis  High  School  at  New 

Brighton,  Staten  Island. 
Ada  C.  Knowiton  is  studying  \vith  Joseffy  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

in  New  York. 
Harriet  E.  Patch  is  studying  English  and  German  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
Lucy  Stoddard  is  spending  the  winter  in  California,  visiting  friends  in 
Pasadena,  the  Ojai  Valley,  Santa  Clara  and  Berkeley. 
"98.    Lucy  L.  Cable  is  in  New  York  engaged  in  manuscript  reading  and  in 
writing. 
Frances  M.  Osgood  is  spending  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  class  of  '99  has  just  published  its  Quinqennial  Report,  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  second  and  fifth  reunions,  a  brief  "  life  "  of  each  member 
of  the  class  since  graduation  so  far  as  obtainable,  etc.     Copies  may 
be  secured  from  Miss  Mary  Kennard,  30  Chestnut  Street,   Boston. 
Price,  $1.00. 
'99.     Alice  McClintock  was  married  on   December  15,   in  Denver,  to  Dr. 
Charles  Graham. 
Ruth  S.  Phelps  is  spending  the  winter  in  Redlands,  Cal. 
'01.     Mary  F.  Barrett  is  studying  at  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City. 
Julia  Bolster  and  Amy  Ferris  returned  in  December  from  a  six  month's 

trip  abroad. 
Edna  H.  Fawcett  is  in  New  York  teaching  at  Miss  Keller's  School. 
'02.     Lucia  Coyle  Dewey  was  married  November  9,   to   Mr.   Frederick  C. 
Woermann.     Her  address  is  304  Barclay  Street,  Flushing,  New  York 
City. 
Florence  Evelyn  Smith  is  spending  the  winter  in  Southern  California. 
Address,  Hotel  Van  Kuys,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
'03.     Marcia  Baily  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gaylord 
Marsh  of  Framingham. 
Delia  A.  Hastings  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Rockville  (Conn.)  High 
School,  and  has  taken  a  position  as  teacher  of  science  in  the  Braintree 
High  School.  $ 
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BIRTHS 

'90.  Mrs.  Charles  Perkins  (Miriam  Nancy  Rogers),  a  son,  bom  in  Angust, 
1904. 

'94.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tildsley  (Bertha  A.  Walters),  a  daughter,  Kathleen,  bom 
July  16. 

'97.     Mrs.  Cleveland  Watrous  (Grace  Greenwood),  a  daughter,  November  13. 
'98.     Mrs.  Charles  L.  Fincke  (Mattie  I.  Brown),  a  daughter,  Margaret  Epps. 
'99.     Mrs.  Oliver  Picher  (Emily  I.   Stanton),   a  son,    Oliver  Stanton,  bom 
January  16. 

Mrs.  Leach  (Alice  Choate  Perkins),  a  daughter,  born  December,  1904. 

DEATHS 

'90.  Mrs.  Percival  Chubb  (Louise  Walston),  died  at  her  home,  Hill  Crest,  in 
Summit,  N.  J.,  on  January  21,  1905.  She  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time 
with  tuberculosis  and  went  from  Summit  to  Brooklyn  several  years  ago 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health.     She  leaves  a  husband  and  jftve  children. 

'93.  Mrs.  Malcolm  Neill  MacLaren  (Mabel  Wan-en  Sanford),  died  suddenly 
of  peritonitis  at  her  home,  116  Sayre  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1904. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 

The  Murder  of  the  Little  Poem 

I  was  a  little  poeui  once. 

Now  I'm  a  little  ghost. 

It  happened  thus  : — One  sad.  sad  day 

There  came  a  skirted  host  ; 

With  spectacles  on  noses  and 

With  pointed  pens  in  air. 

They  rushed  upon  the  bookcase  as 

I  lay  in  slumber  there, 

They  dragged  me  from  my  little  book, 

And  with  no  more  ado 

They  fell  upon  me  one  and  all 

And  cut  me  quite  in  two. 

Yes,  cut  me  quite  in  two,  and  then — 

Those  monsters  without  heart — 

They  took  each  severed  little  half 

And  tore  it  all  apart 

Until  my  body  was  in  bits  ; 

Then  when  I  was  sound  dead 

The  leader  of  the  host  spoke  up  ; 

In  precise  tones  she  said  : 

"Let  each  one  take  her  pointed  pen 

And  write  down  in  her  book 

Just  how  the  little  bones  are  joined, 

Just  how  the  muscles  look  ; 

How  all  the  little  veins  are  made — 

Why  some  seem  red,  some  blue — 

And  what  the  lungs  and  stomach  are, 

And  the  appendix  too. 

Then,  if  you've  written  carefully 

On  everything  you  know, 

I'll  not  detain  you  longer  ;  when 

You've  finished  you  may  go. 

But  please  remember  !    From  now  on 

I  wish  you  without  aid 

To  tell  me,  when  I  ask  you,  how 

A  little  poem's  made." 
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Tell  how  a  little  poem's  made  ! 
As  though  that  thing  were  nie 
That  they  had  taken  all  apart ! 
Alas  !  they  did  not  see 
That  poems  have  a  body  and 
A  spirit,  same  as  they. 
And  when  they'd  cut  my  body  up 
They'd  sent  my  soul  away. 

Yes,  sent  vay  soul  away,  ah  me  ! 
To  wander  through  the  air, 
Bewailing  its  untimely  flight 
In  accents  of  despair. 
Oh,  may  some  dreadful  punishment 
Befall  that  skirted  host 
That  changed  a  little  poem  to 
A  lonely  little  ghost ! 

Eloise  Gately  Beers  '06 

No.  10  Seelye  Hall,  for  years  the  chamber  for  the  popular  assemblies  of  our 
class  bodies,  has  recently  received  such  a  tribute  to  its  capacity  as  may  lead 

to  a  disavowal  of  its  modest  functions  in  the 

Meeting  of  the  House  of  future.  It  accommodated,  on  the  18th  of 
Representatives  January,   no  less  a  body  than  the  House  of 

Representatives,  represented  by  the  class  in 
Civil  Government.  But  while  the  dignity  thus  added  to  the  chamber  may 
have  been  real,  it  was  not  apparent,  the  integrity  of  the  House  as  a  whole 
being  maintained  only  by  the  determined  use  of  the  gavel  by  Speaker  Den- 
nis and  of  the  mace  by  Sergeant-at-Arms  Bullis. 

Speaker  Dennis  showed  throughout  the  meeting  his  strong  Republican 
partisanship,  ruling  consistently  for  might  and  right  and  checking  as  much 
as  possible  the  persistent  filibustering  of  the  minority  led  by  the  member 
from  Ohio  (Johnson), 

After  the  reading  of  the  Journal  by  Clerk  Abbot,  the  House  proceeded  to 
business,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  consideration  of  bills 
brought  up  by  committees. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rambo)  having  obtained 
the  floor,  strongly  recommended  the  favorable  consideration  of  Bill  17,624, 
"Providing  for  the  reduction  of  representation  of  the  South  in  accordance 
with  penal  clause  of  the  14th  amendment."  The  majority  showed  an  amia- 
ble disposition  to  comply  with  this  recommendation  and,  moreover,  a  gener- 
ous member  from  Pa,  (Collins),  moved  that  an  amendment  be  passed 
appointing  a  committee  with  control  of  -$800,000  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  South,  The  minority  idea  of  *' Business"  seemed,  however,  to  differ 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  majority,  and  a  point  of  order  was  raised  by  the 
member  from  Mass,  (Donohoe),  that,  as  the  amendment  involved  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
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On  motion  of  the  majority  leader  (Kurtz),  the  Si)eaker  appointed  a  chair- 
man (Davidson)  and  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
minority  then  i)roceeded  to  business  by  movinfi:  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
claustN  and  to  amend  the  amendment  by  substituting^  ior  the  sum  of  $;50(),000 
the  sum  of  liO  cents.  The  latter  motion  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Michigan  (Clay),  who,  in  his  Republican  generosity  failed  to 
understand  the  extreme  economy,  or,  rather,  sordid  penuriousness  of  the 
minority. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  bill  finally,  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote, 
was  returned  for  third  reading. 

After  a  five-minutes  recess,  the  House  was  again  called  to  order.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  (Pond)  obtained  the 
floor  and  recommended  the  seating  of  the  Republican  (Jackson).  A  vote 
upon  the  measure  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  minority's  scrupulous  care 
for  constitutional  quorum  requirements.  The  quorum  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  minority  next  had  recourse  to  motions  to  strike  out  the  last  clause 
of  the  bill,  to  postpone  and  to  adjourn  ;  and  finally  the  member  from  Illinois 
(Burnham)  rose  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege.  In  the  midst  of  an 
affecting  vindication  of  his  honor  and  a  rehearsal  of  his  philanthropic  indul- 
gences, the  Chair  ruled  that  he  was  out  of  order,  the  point  raised  being  irrele- 
vant to  his  character  in  his  representative  capacity. 

An  appeal  from  this  decision  of  the  Chair  occupied  considerable  time,  and 
the  minority  demands  for  votes  at  last  aroused  active  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair,  the  member  from  New  Jersey  (Macdonald).  being  accused  of 
making  a  dilatory  motion.  The  gentleman's  innocence  was  established  only 
after  an  appeal  to  his  own  honorable  self.  An  assertion  of  good  faith  from 
such  a  source  naturally  mollified  even  the  Speaker,  and  the  demanded  yea 
and  nay  vote  was  taken.   The  Chair  having  been  sustained,  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  having  been  made,  the  nonchalant  members  (whose 
interest  in  their  newspapers  was  beginning  to  wane)  aroused  themselves,  and, 
having  heartily  endorsed  the  motion,  participated  cordially  in  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  House. 

Professor  Gardiner  and  Miss  Cutler  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  in  Philadelphia,  December  28-30.  Professor  Gardi- 
ner declined  re-election   to  the    secretaryship,   but  was 

Faculty  Notes  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  two 
years.  He  has  written  reports  of  the  meeting  for  Science 
and  the  Psychological  Bulletin. 

Professor  Gardiner  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Section 
B,  the  Psychical  Research  Section,  of  the  American  Institute  for  Scientific 
Research. 

Professor  Pierce  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, at  Philadelphia,  December  28-30,  where  he  read  a  paper  on  Unper- 
ceivable  States  of  Consciousness. 

The  joint  sessions  of  the  American  Historical,  Economic,  and  Political 
Associations  at  Chicago,  December  28-31,  were  attended  by  Professor  Hazen, 
Professor  Dennis  and  Mr.  Kimball.    During  the  past  year  Professor  Dennis 
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has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  attended  the  last  democratic 
national  convention  as  a  dele;?ate  from  the  second  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional district,  v^as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  platform  of  the  democratic 
state  convention  and  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  democratic  state 
committee  for  the  Hampshire-Berkshire  district.  During  the  state  campaign 
of  last  autumn  Professor  Dennis  made  several  political  addresses. 

Professor  Ganong  and  Miss  Snow  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  at  Philadelphia.  December  28-30.  Pro- 
fessor Ganong  was  re-elected  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology 
and  Physiology. 

Professor  Waterman  attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety and  Professor  Emerson  those  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  at 
Philadelphia,  December  28-30. 

Professor  Wood  attended  the  meetings  of  The  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis  at  Columbia  University  during  the  Christmas  recess. 

Professor  Wood  and  Professor  Sleeper  will  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
The  Religious  Education  Association  at  Boston,  February  12-16.  Professor 
Wood  will  give  an  address  on  The  Church's  Problem  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  its  People. 

Professor  Wilder  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Anatomists,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  December. 

The  Bausch  and  Lamb  Optical  Company  announce  the  manufacture  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  new  apparatus,  from  designs  by  Professor  Ganong,  for 
the  exact  study  of  plant  physiology. 

In  the  list  of  books  cited  as  quoted  in  the  latest  variorum  Shakespeare, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1904,  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness 
has  included  a  monograph  by  Mis^s  Scott,  on  Translations  of  Metrical  Ro- 
mances. The  article  was  printed  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  in  1895.  and  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  Italian  sources  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  Dr.  Furness  has  presented  Miss  Scott  with  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  Variorum  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Miss  Jordan,  on  Janaury  10,  gave  an  address  before  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Gardner  on  The  Boss  in  American  Life  and  Literature. 

Professor  Wilder  gave  a  lecture,  January  11,  entitled  The  Relationship  be- 
tween Twins  and  Double  Monsters,  before  the  Hampshire  District  Medical 
Association. 

Professor  Emerson  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Geology  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, at  Westfield  December  22,  at  Williston  Seminary  January  18  and  at  Hol- 
yoke  January  27. 

Professor  Story  gave  the  music  to  Enoch  Arden,  by  Richard  Strauss,  before 
The  College  Club  of  Springfield,  at  "The  Elms,"  January  18  and  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Gorham  Bash  on  February  1. 

Professor  Sleeper  gave  an  address,  February  8,  at  Hartford,  at  the  ordina- 
tion into  the  ministry  of  church  music  of  Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church. 

Professor  Sleeper  will  give  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Summer  Session 
of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  one  upon  Harmony  and  one  upon 
The  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 
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Mrs.  Lee  has  a  story  in  the  Century  for  January,  called  The  Scientist  and 
the  Moth,  and  one  in  the  Athmtic  for  Febniary  called  Pet's  Husband. 

Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  December.  1904.  h.isjtn  article  by  Miss  Bs^rnurdy. 
Maestri  e  Scolari  a  San  Marino  dal  XV.  al  XVIII.  .sccolo. 

The  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  January'  has  an  extended  article  by 
Professor  Dennis  entitled,  The  Political  and  Ethical  Aspects  of  Lynching?. 

Olive  Rumsky. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  January  18,  Madam  Lillian  Blauvelt  gave  a  very 
enjoyable  concert  in  Assembly  Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  Italian,  Ger- 
man, French  and  English  songs.  The  audience  showed  their  appreciation  by 
hearty  applause  to  which  Madam  Blauvelt  generously  responded. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  27,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Hill,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  gave  in  Chemistry  Hall  a  lecture  on  Mexico.  Mr.  Hill 
outlined  Mexico's  advance  during  the  last  twenty- 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Hill  five  years  in  commerce,  manufactures,  finance,  the 
growth  of  railroads  and  the  building  of  universities. 
The  credit  of  the  improvement  Mr.  Hill  gives  to  President  Diaz,  who  is  in 
reality  the  monarch,  not  the  representative,  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. From  this  work  of  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Hill  turned  to  the  country 
itself  ;  its  people  and  its  institutions.  Pictures  were  thrown  on  the  screen 
illustrating  the  beauty  and  variety  of  Mexican  scenery,  its  mountains,  rush- 
ing rivers  and  waterfalls,  its  scorched  plains  filled  with  sage  and  cactus,  and 
the  immense  trees  of  its  more  fertile  regions.  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
country  were  seen  to  be  somewhat  less  beautiful  than  their  surroundings  bat 
quite  as  interesting.  The  laboring  class,  Mr.  Hill  said,  were  for  the  most  part 
full-blooded  Indians,  the  descendants  of  the  people  that  Cortez  found  when 
he  made  his  first  conquest.  The  Spaniard,  with  his  reputed  cruelty,  but  with 
his  priests  and  monasteries,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  laborers  of  the 
Indians  whom  the  English  could  not  exterminate.  In  the  architecture  of  the 
country  there  are  still  further  traces  of  the  old  Aztec  days  and  the  good 
churchmen  who  followed.  Everywhere  are  traces  of  the  old — in  thousands 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  in  great  aqueducts,  river  dams  and  in  street 
fountains,  all  ornamented  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  showing  the  loving 
skill  of  those  bygone  days.  The  lecture  ended  here  somewhat  abruptly 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  hour,  so  that  we  did  not  get  all  the  pictures 
Mr.  Hill  had  so  carefully  selected. 

The  impression  left  by  the  lecture  was  that  Mexico  is  a  land  of  great  con- 
trasts, of  much  beauty  and  much  poverty,  magnificent  buildings  and  thatched 
huts,  snow-crested  mountains  and  arid  plains — a  land  of  great  future  prom- 
ise with  a  glorious  and  ever  haunting  past. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  1,  a  dance  was  given  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Building  by  the  following  houses  :  84  Elm  Street,  14  Green  Street,  9 
Belmont  Avenue. 
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WASHINGTON   ODE 

Oh,  the  sea  lies  fair  in  the  winter  air. 

And  proudly  the  breakers  comb, 

While  green  waves  leap  from  a  hollow  deep 

To  break  in  a  crest  of  foam. 

And  keen  winds  play  in  the  flinging  spray 

And  whirl  to  a  sheet  of  mist. 

Then  on  and  away  to  the  edge  of  the  day 

Where  the  sea  lies  shadow-kissed  ; 

And  onward  drawn,  forever  gone. 

Clear  and  cold  and  free, 

Where  far  around  the  sky  bends  down 

To  touch  the  winter  sea. 

And  slowly  the  tired  winds  go  home 

And  night 's  on  the  face  of  the  deep, 

With  only  the  sound  of  the  breaking  foam 

Singing  the  stars  to  sleep. 

Broad  continents  sleep  on  the  sea's  wide  main 

And  waves  reach  up  in  dumb  unrest , 

And  sob  against  the  shore's  broad  breast 

In  wordless  pain. 

Strong  spirits  guard  the  sundered  lauds, 

Holding  each  in  his  upraised  hands, 

The  svmbol  of  his  trust. ' 
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And  one  lifts  high  an  iron  chain 

Forged  in  the  lapse  of  years  ; 

One  holds  toward  heaven  a  leaping  flame, 

Forever  mounting  stronger,  higher. 

A  guiding  torch,  and  all  who  come 

Share  each  the  living  fire. 

And  he  who  holds  the  flaming  light 

Stands  in  the  hush  of  the  lonely  night, 

And  watching,  sees  the  anguished  pain 

Of  hearts  down-borne  hj  broken  hope, 

That  fain  would  rest. 

As  sunshine,  after  sori^ow  cometh  rest ; 

As  comes  the  dew  clear  twilight  after  rain, 

A  peace  twice  blest  since  doubly  blest, 

A  moment's  calm  in  a  world  of  pain. 

Ah,  rest  beside  some  world-forgetting  stream, 

A  slender,  toil-worn  sickle  at  thy  feet; 

Ah,  linger  so,  to  dream  again  life's  dream 

And  hear  the  west  wind  whisper  through  the  wheats 

For  life  is  like  an  epic  of  the  wheat. 

Sown  by  the  will  of  others  where  they  would, 

Blown  by  the  stormy  fury  of  "  Thou  shalt "', 

Parted  by  winds  of  evil  and  of  good. 

The  slow  uplifting  of  the  grain  is  life, 

The  fair  unfolding  of  the  leaves  is  youth, 

Condition  is  the  sheath,  the  kernel  self. 

Whereof  the  harvest,  truth. 

And  whoso  calls  across  the  years, 

A  moment  resting  from  a  world  of  tears, 

He  answer  has,  "  Fear  not,  oh  soul. 

Thy  debt  to  pain  is  paid; 

Thou  yet  shalt  reach  thy  destined  goal . 

My  torch  shall  be  thine  aid." 

And  wandering  in  the  distant  night 

Still  others  see  the  promised  light, 

Take  heart  again  and  find  their  way 

Out  to  the  shining  sea  ! 

Dim  lay  the  distant  shore. 

Wrapped  in  the  shimmering  gauze  of  ocean's  mist. 

White  gleamed  the  waves  in  myriad  glints  star-kissed. 

And  straight  and  strong  an  emigrant  stood 

And  watched  the  stars  through  the  silent  night, 

While  slowly  faded  the  line  of  the  wood, 

And  slowly  the  harbor  light. 
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Ami  out  of  tlie  pri'eat  and  silent  dark 
Came  the  loiioly  wailing  tone 
Of  a  bell  that  rocked  with  long  green  waves 
In  the  wind  and  the  night,  alone. 
Calling,  forever  calling, 
Athw^art  the  stars'  pale  light, 
Where  flotsam,  locked  with  long  sea  flowers. 
Drifts  in  endless  night. 
Oh,  great  and  wonderful  dark  of  life, 
Oh,  wide  and  lonely  sea. 
Oh,  trackless  way,  with  danger  rife, 
Where  is  the  victory  ? 
Must  one,  though  humble  and  poor  he  be, 
Fall  in  a  lesser  strife- 
Some  soul  through  sorrow  fail  to  hear 
The  clarion  call  of  life? 
And  what  though  one  walk  beside  thee 
In  the  turmoil  of  life's  haste, 
Thou  art  alone,  and  he  is  alone, 
Alone  in  an  untried  waste. 

And  tense  and  straight  the  emigrant  stood 

As  the  distant  sea  cliffs  slipped  from  sight. 

'Twas  not  the  white-capped  sea  he  saw 

Nor  heeded  the  stars'  dim  light. 

Beyond  the  sea  and  the  stranger  lands, 

By  a  cottage  rude  and  low, 

He  dreamed  of  one  whose  loyal  faith 

Had  bade  a  comrade  go. 

Brave  with  the  courage  of  life's  new  thrall, 

Strong  to  answer  hope's  fair  call 

From  the  country  over  the  sea. 

The  country  over  the  sea  I     What  fair, 

What  mj^'iad  dreams  are  thine  1 

What  breadth  of  far-off  cotton  fields, 

What  smell  of  southern  pine  ! 

The  still  and  boundless  western  plains, 

Rough  mountains,  gaunt  and  bare, 

The  beauty  of  the  northern  snows, 

The  breath  of  southern  air  ; 

But  nearer  far  and  terrible, 

The  noisy  panting  street. 

No  words  that  one  may  understand, 

No  friendly  faces  meet  ! 

Sq  under  the  hush  of  his  calm 
Lurked  the  flame  of  a  sigh — 
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A  sigh  for  the  friends  he  would  see  no  more, 

And  a  sigh  for  the  dreams  he  would  dream  no  more  ; 

For  not  as  a  vonth  he  westward  sailed 

But  a  man,  sad-eyed,  whose  dream  of  life 

Had  failed. 

Despair's  despair — the  fear  of  self  ! 

Bleak  prison  of  self-doubt  I 

Did  one  in  portioning  my  share 

Leave  good  and  fair  gifts  out  ^ 

Am  I  so  weak  that  I  must  know 

Failure  and  grief  alone  ? 

Cannot  I  call  this  dream  of  life 

Through  sorrow  and  toil  my  ovra  ? 

Wave-washed  pebbles  all,  impotent  on  life's  shore. 

One  little  moment  lying  so,  then  gone  forever  more  I 

And  one  had  failed  I 

Failed  because  of  the  chains  he  wore. 

Forged  full  thousands  of  years  before 

In  ages  gone. 

And  not  as  a  man  had  he  fought  his  fight. 

Claiming  the  freedom  of  man's  own  right, 

But  a  bondman,  treading  from  hour  to  hour 

The  treadmill  of  power. 

And  never  swerving  to  left  or  right. 

He  had  plodded  his  way  through  this  moral  night ; 

One  step  aside,  and  lash  in  hand 

Towered  the  world-old  law  of  land. 

Crushing  soul  and  body  and  brain 

And  hope. 

And  many  a  peasant  bent  with  toil, 

Thankless  tilling  another's  soil. 

Has  lifted  his  eyes  to  see 

A  castle  strong  and  rising  free 

Against  the  evening  sky  I 

Think  you  he  never  questions  why 

One  man  is  born  to  a  place  so  high, 

And  one  to  a  place  so  low  ? 

Why  one  man.  idle  and  drunk  with  ease. 

No  care  should  know  ? 

And  another,  deep  in  wheaten  seas. 

Should  swing  the  scythe  from  the  rising  sun 

Till  the  shadows  lengthen  and  day  is  done? 

Think  you  he  dreams  no  golden  dreams 

Of  place  and  fame. 

As  the  flashing  sickle  lifts  and  gleams 

And  falls  again  ? 

Think  you  he  looks  not  over  the  grain, 
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Past  the  russet  wheat  as  it  bends  ;uul  bows. 
That  he  sees  not  the  hills  of  mystery 
That  stand  at  the  edp:e  of  the  plain  ? 

Oh,  the  soul  that  God  has  given  to  man 

Is  a  soul  athirst  to  know 

Whither  and  whenee  the  winds  go  hence 

And  how  and  why  they  blow  ; 

And  he  sees  the  highway  that  leads  to  life. 

Fair  and  faint  and  far, 

And  knows  that  weary  years  of  strife 

His  chains  of  bondage  are. 

Oh,  Spirit,  Thine  aid  for  the  troubled  lands 

Beyond  the  wind-swept  sea  ! 

Stretch  to  the  nations  of  pain  thy  hands, 

One  weary  calls  out  to  thee  ! 

And  lo  !  the  listening  peasant  heard 
His  answer  strange  and  swiftly  sent, 
And  CMger  still,  hope  waked  and  stirred. 
He  knew  the  torch  the  spirit  lent, 
Whose  flame,  fraternity. 
And  he  that  guarded  his  native  land 
With  the  heavy  chain  in  his  upraised  hand. 
Saw  the  links  that  had  held  so  long 
Grow,  through  one  link,  less  strong. 

Oh.  Liberty,    whose  pure  uplifting  name 

Is  guarded,  and  whose  ever  splendid  fame 

Is  cherished  as  our  nation's  talisman  ! 

Over  twin  vales  of  pleasant  placid  peace, 

Broad  seas  of  \avid  light  and  somber  shade. 

Over  the  hills  of  war  that  lift  between. 

Our  pledge  is  made. 

Yet  a  nation  is  but  a  nation  of  men. 

And  error  is  common  to  all  ; 

We  can  but  fight  for  what  men  call  right. 

And  with  it  stand  or  fall. 

Ajid  I,  though  I  see  in  memory, 

Gaunt  hills  and  barren  heath, 

Have  pledged  my  hand  to  my  fosterland, 

My  heart  and  the  spirit  beneath ; 

And  I  who  have  loved  warm  sunlit  skies 

And  heavy  perfumes  of  Howers. 

Who  have  watched  the  calm  of  a  moonlit  sea, 

Dreaming  long  midnight  hours  : 

And  I,  who.  winding  mountain  paths 
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Where  twilight  silence  thrills, 

Have  sung  the  shepherd's  yodling  song 

Across  the  Alpine  hills  ; 

And  I,  from  the  far-off  Orient 

That  borders  a  tropic  sea, 

Who  mourn  the  love  of  my  country  lent 

As  the  price  of  my  liberty. 

Though  a  wealth  of  memory  stir  and  wake 

In  the  face  of  it  all  our  pledge  we  make — 

God  and  America  I 

Still  in  the  dark  of  endless  night 

Two  spirits  stand, 

An  emblem  in  each  upraised  hand 

And  both  their  vigil  keep. 

One  holds  aloft  a  cruel  chain. 

And  high  above  the  somber  deep 

The  angels  in  heaven,  seeing. 

Hide  their  faces  and  weep. 

The  other  stands  in  a  flood  of  light, 

And  listens  across  the  sea. 

The  light  is  the  light  of  courage, 

And  the  spirit  is  Liberty. 


Louise  Marshall  Ryals. 


PLATCyS  VIEWS  OF  FINE  ART  AS  EXPRESSED  IN 
THE  '^  REPUBLIC'* 


Plato^s  discussion  of  fine  art  is  introduced  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Bepuhlic  in  connection  with  the  projected  education 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  ideal  city-state.  The 
philosopher  returns  to  the  sub  jet  in  Book  X,  dwelling  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  upon  this  branch  of  the  state  organization. 
Thus  Plato  introduces  and  consistently  discusses  art  as  a  matter 
subordinate  to  the  moral  life  of  the  state,  regulating  his  selec- 
tions and  exclusions  of  art  forms  by  the  criterion  of  usefulness 
in  education.  He  aims  throughout  at  simplicity  in  art.  Those 
elements  which  he  rejects  as  harmful  are  in  each  case  elements 
of  a  complex  development. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  a  certain  opposition  in 
Plato's  own  mind  in  this  connection.  His  demand  for  reality  at 
first  hand  would  exclude  all  representative  art ;  but  he  admits 
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certain  forms  of  poetry  and  nnisic.  We  feel  that  tlie  exclusions 
themselves  are  made  with  reluctance,  for  the  versatile  dramatic 
poet  is  regarded  with  reverence  as  a  *' sacred,  admirable  and 
charming  personage"  to  be  ''crowned  with  woolen  fdlets  and 
annointed  with  oil ''  before  lie  is  sent  away  to  another  city. 
Plato,  himself  a  poet,  admits  the  potent  charm  of  poetry  while 
excluding  it  from  his  city.  The  seeming  paradox  is,  however, 
made  consistent  by  the  pervading  concei)tion  of  the  function  of 
art,  —to  minister  to  virtue. 

Plato  everywhere  emphasizes  the  imitative  character  of  art. 
The  work  of  man  is  necessarily  imitative,  since  everything 
created  by  him  is  a  copy  of  the  Eternal  Idea.  The  man  who 
makes  a  bed  is  copying  the  original  Form,  created  by  God,  and 
the  artist  also  represents  the  bed  as  he  sees  it  is  copying  a  copy. 
Music  imitates  the  various  moods  of  men.  The  imitative  char- 
acter of  art  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  case  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

Plato  shows  that  imitation  is  a  potent  force  in  the  moulding 
of  character,  —  that  the  artist  and  those  who  contemplate  the 
product  of  his  art  cannot  fail  to  become  more  like  the  object  or 
the  emotion  which  he  represents.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  the 
philospher  takes  care  that  no  art  be  admitted  into  his  city  that 
does  not  make  the  guardians  more  high-spirited  and  philosoph- 
cal.  The  education  of  these  guardians  is  to  consist  of  music 
and  gymnastics.  Under  the  first  head  fall  the  various  fine  arts, 
— poetry,  music  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  painting.  It  is  nec- 
essarj^  in  the  first  place  carefully  to  consider  the  substance  of 
those  tales  which  are  told  to  the  young,  lest  they  "receive  into 
their  minds  opinions  generally  the  reverse  of  those  which,  when 
they  are  grown  to  manhood,  we  shall  think  they  ought  to  enter- 
tain." Such  are  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  the 
gods, —  notions  necessarily  derived  from  the  old  stories  about 
their  crimes,  their  wars  and  intrigues.  "  The  fictions  which 
children  first  hear  should  be  adapted  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner to  the  promotion  of  virtue."  They  should  be  taught  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  those  things  only  that  are  good.  A  god  is 
incapable  of  changing  his  form,  since  such  a  change  would  in- 
volve degradation.  Neither  can  a  god  tell  a  lie.  The  poet  must 
not  be  permitted  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and  sobriety  of  the 
high  gods  of  Olympus.  Nor  should  he  teach  anything  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  for  the  youth 
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ought  to  have  no  unworthiness  to  copy  when  he  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  heroes.  So  no  intemperance,  no  lapse  of  dig- 
nity, no  undue  expression  of  ^viei  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
supposedly  good  and  great.  Then  since  no  one  can  be  brave 
who  is  haunted  with  the  fear  of  death,  Plato  would  erase  all 
passages  that  revile  the  other  world — "All  those  terrible  and 
alarming  names  which  belong  to  these  subjects  '\ —  also  all 
dirges  spoken  of  famous  men. 

The  subjects  permitted  are  finally  reduced  to  two  :  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  panegyrics  on  the  good.  These  alone  teach  the 
truth,  courage  and  self-control  which  Plato  would  like  to  see  in 
the  guardians  of  the  state. 

After  closing  the  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  narra- 
tives, Plato  takes  up  the  question  of  their  literary  form.  He 
confines  his  remarks  to  poetry,  which  he  classifies  according  to 
the  amount  of  dramatic  personification  involved.  Lyric  poetry, 
being  a  simple  recital,  and  in  itself  not  imitative,  can  do  no 
harm,  unless  it  is  of  a  "  highly  seasoned  "  nature  as  to  produce 
unphilosophical  emotions  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  hearer. 
Epic  poetry,  however,  is  a  combination  of  recital  and  imita- 
tion. It  will  not  be  desirable  for  the  guardians  to  indulge  in 
any  sort  of  imitation,  since  they  should  bend  their  whole  energy 
to  creating  their  country's  freedom.  But  if  thej''  do  give  atten- 
tion to  this  art,  they  will  imitate  only  the  speeches  and  actions 
of  good  men  ;  so  that  a  narrative  by  a  man  of  well-regulated 
character  will  contain  very  little  imitation,  while  a  contemptible 
man  will  stop  at  nothing,  but  will  represent  *''even  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  notes  of  birds". 

Such  limitations  necessarily  exclude  the  third  kind  of  poetry, 
the  drama,  since  it  consists  entirely  of  imitation,  and  includes, 
of  course,  unworthy  characters.  Indiscriminate  dramatic  repre- 
sentations foster  in  the  spectator  as  well  as  in  tbe  actor  those 
emotions  of  desire,  grief  and  pleasure  which  "ought  to  wither 
with  drought ".  Moreover,  tragedians  should  be  refused  admit- 
tance into  the  city,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
panegyrists  of  tyranny.  Besides  being  demoralizing,  dramatic 
poetry  is  untrue.  For  Homer  himself,  the  leader  of  tragedy, 
showed  his  ignorance  of  that  whereof  he  wrote  by  leaving  no 
real  achievements  of  war  or  law — those  beautiful  subjects  which 
lie  seemed  to  treat  so  well.  This  is  because,  like  all  imitating 
artists,  he  is  two  removes  from  the  truth  embodied  in  the  Idea, 
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and  is  tlie  manufacturer  of  a  phantom.  Finally,  this  sort  of 
poetry  has  no  real  worth,  because  it  appeals,  not  to  tlie  rational 
element  in  the  soul,  but  to  that  part  of  us  which  is  far  removed 
from  wisdom. 

In  his  discussion  of  music,  Plato  still  rejects  all  except  that 
conducive  to  the  virtues  whicli  he  desires  to  see  in  the  guard- 
ians. *'A  song,"  says  Plato,  *'consistsof  three  parts,  the  words, 
the  harmony,  and  the  rhythm.  The  words  must  conform  to 
the  rules  already  laid  down  concerning  poetry,  and  the  harmony 
and  rhythm  ought  to  follow  the  words." 

In  Plato's  scheme,  harmony  and  rhythm,  like  the  subject  and 
the  form  of  poetry,  undergo  a  process  of  simplification.  Plato 
discards  all  plaintive  harmonies,  as  he  had  ruled  dirges  out  of 
poetry  ;  and  he  rejects-  also  those  harmonies  which  are  effemi- 
nate and  convivial. 

Two  harmonies  he  consents  to  admit,  the  Dorian  and  the 
Phrygian  ;  the  violent  harmony,  which  imitates  the  courageous 
mood  of  a  man  in  adversity,  and  the  tranquil  harmony,  with 
the  temperate  tones  of  one  in  prosperity. 

The  rhythm  must  acquire  grace  by  sinking  itself  to  the  sense 
of  a  well-regulated  and  manly  life.  A  variety  of  rhythm  is  not 
desirable.  A  good  rhythm  shares  that  simplicity  wliich  is  the 
mark  of  a  noble,  good  nature. 

"We  attach  such  supreme  importance  to  a  musical  education," 
saj^s  Plato,  "because  rhythm  and  harmony  sink  most  deeply 
into  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  .  .  .  bringing  gracefulness  in 
their  train,"  that  gracefulness  which  is  a  harmony  of  moral  and 
physical  beauty,  modelled  after  the  same  great  pattern.  So  the 
theory  of  music  ends  where,  to  the  music-loving  Greek  it  ought 
to  end— in  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Plato  submits  the  art  of  painting  to  the  same  purifying  process, 
which  leaves  even  less  of  a  remnant  here  than  when  it  was 
applied  to  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  painting,  also,  is  imita- 
tion. Like  poetry,  it  is  two  removes  from  the  truth,  for  it  is 
the  copy  of  a  phantasm.  Hence,  it  is  completely  divorced  from 
the  truth,  for  the  imitator  understands  only  the  appearance  and 
not  the  reality.  He  assails  one  natural  infirmity  with  optical 
illusions,  such  as  depth  produced  by  color,  and  the  bent  appear- 
ance of  a  stick  under  water— devices  which  Plato  calls  "witch- 
craft". So  painting  appeals  to  our  lower  nature,  to  that  ])art 
of  the  soul  where  there  prevails  utter  confusion  of  this  sort. 
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Thus  Plato  ever  submits  the  fine  arts  to  the  test  of  usefulness 
in  educating  the  citizen  to  virtue.  He  accepts  art  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  contributory  to  that  beauty  which  is  high  above  the 
handicraft  of  man  :  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  soul.  Impressed 
by  the  power  of  the  imitative  arts  to  mould  the  character  of  the 
receptive  Greek  mind,  Plato  takes  care  to  have  that  moulding 
influence  promotive  only  of  virtue. 

Herein  he  anticipates  certain  theories  which  have  attracted 
attention  in  modern  times,  such  as  the  exercise  of  a  censorship 
of  libraries  and  art-galleries  to  rule  out  demoralizing  books  or 
pictures  ;  only  Plato  goes  further  back  and  advises  superin- 
tendence over  the  poets  and  painters  themselves,  that  they  may 
not  "impress  those  signs  of  an  evil  nature  .  .  .  either  on 
the  likeness  of  living  creatures  ...  or  on  anj^  other  work 
of  their  hands  .  .  .  that  our  guardians  may  not  be  reared 
among  the  images  of  vice'".  Plato  shows  himself  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  modern  theory  of  ''art  for  art's  sake", 
advising  men  to  protect  themselves  against  art  ''  till  it  can 
make  good  its  defence".  He  suggests  besides  that  theory  of 
decorative  art  in  education  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
development  in  the  modern  kindergarten  system.  He  wishes  to 
surround  the  young  with  whatever  is  fair  and  graceful,  that 
they  "may  drink  in  good  from  every  quarter,  whence  any 
emanation  from  noble  works  may  strike  upon  their  eye  or  their 
ear,  like  a  gale  wafting  health  from  salubrious  lands,  and  win 
them  imperceptibly  from  their  earliest  childhood  into  resem- 
blance, love  and  harmony  with  the  true  beauty  of  reason." 

Plato,  in  his  views  on  fine  art,  expresses  a  thorough-going 
idealism.  He  aims,  in  art  as  everywhere,  at  a  perfect  unity, 
and  strives  to  attain  that  unity,  not  in  and  through  difiierences, 
but  by  a  process  of  simplification  which  suppresses  the  dis- 
cordant elements  and  leaves  an  expression  more  in  accord  with 
the  oneness  of  the  Platonic  Idea. 

Charlotte  Goldsmith  Chase. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROMINENCE  IN  COLLEGE 

College  is  usually  the  first  place,  and  often  the  only  place 
where  a  girl  has  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  herself. 
Boarding  or  preparatory  schools  offer  chances  for  mild  tri- 
umphs—  the  class  president,  the  editors  of  the  paper,  and  the 
heroine  of  the  play  have  their  little  hour  upon  the  stage  and  feel 
a  good  deal  of  importance  the  while,  but  the  elation  soon  passes. 
No  one,  neither  the  girl  herself  nor  even  her  admiring  and 
hopeful  family  can  be  impressed  long  ;  she  is  only  a  schoolgirl 
after  all.  and  these  are  schoolgirl  honors,  soon  half- forgotten  or 
remembered  with  tolerant  amusement.  When  she  comes  to 
college  however,  things  have  changed.  She  is  now  a  college 
woman  —  she  may  be  only  sixteen  and  wear  pigtails,  but  she  is 
one,  nevertheless, — she  has  begun  her  college  career,  and  only 
the  cynical  could  ever  fail  to  be  impressed  by  a  person  with  a 
career,  no  matter  what  that  career  may  be. 

She  has  entered  a  miniature  world  where  the  presidential 
election  pales  before  the  class  elections,  and  a  change  in  Russian 
generals  in  the  East  passes  unnoticed  compared  to  a  change  in 
the  basket-ball  team;  she  has  left  her  home,  where  people  are  very 
much  alike,  equally  cultured  and  equally  unimportant,  and  has 
come  into  the  realm  of  Personages.  When  she  has  thought  of 
celebrities  before  it  has  been  of  authors,  inventors  and  states- 
men, but  they  have  been  so  far  off  that  she  has  never  even 
cared  particularly  about  meeting  them  ;  now  she  actually  sees 
distinguished  people,  sits  near  them  in  the  tea-room  and  even 
hears  a  few  magic  words  drop  from  their  lips.  All  the  inborn 
instinct  of  the  lion-liunter,  so  long  buried,  bursts  forth,  that  love 
of  celebrities  which  even  the  most  high-minded  feel,  comes  to 
the  fore,  and  she  begins  her  worship  of  the  golden  calf  called 
Prominence.  It  is  not  so  much  a  worship  of  prominent  girls  or 
rather  concrete  prominence,  as  a  worship  of  prominence  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  expressed,  to  her  mind,  by  those  girls.  They 
are  the  symbols  of  that  dreamed-of  state  and  are  consequently 
objects  of  admiration  and  respect.     At  first  there  are  no  distinc- 
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tions  ill  lier  mind,  no  graded  scale  of  prominence,  and  the  ques- 
tion does  not  even  present  itself  to  lier  mind,  whether  any  kind 
of  prominence— no  matter  what  it  is  for — is  better  than  none  at 
all.  The  girl  who  holds  the  record  for  high  jumping  and  the 
girl  who  writes  odes  and  lyrics  stand  on  the  same  level  —  they 
are  both  prominent  —  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  distinc- 
tion make  no  difference. 

After  a  few  months  at  college,  however,  it  begins  to  dawn  on 
her  how  many  ways  there  are  in  which  to  become  distinguished. 
There  is  the  basket-ball  girl,  whom  everyone  sings  to,  vocifer- 
ousl}'-,  when  she  makes  a  basket — this  has  its  charms  ;  there  is 
the  literary  light,  who  carries  a  note-book  to  English  13  and 
puts  down  comments  in  it  about  other  people's  papers;  there  is 
the  one  who  is  always  managing  things  and  receiving  notes  on 
the  bulletin-board. — and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  There  is  a 
glamour  about  them  all  —  and  there  is  also  the  disillusionment 
which  is  sure  to  follow.  After  she  has  made  the  team  she  finds 
it  is  not  all  making  baskets,  but  mostl}^  practice,  which  becomes 
as  exacting  a  duty  as  attending  classes.  When  she  receives  a 
good  comment  on  some  paper  she  remembers  that  it  was  not 
the  result  of  inspiration  but  of  many  hours  in  the  library,  and 
after  one  experience  as  chairman  of  a  committee  she  learns  to 
dread  the  notes  on  the  bulletin-board.  These  external  awaken- 
ings produce  a  still  more  disheartening  inward  one— the  discov- 
ery that  after  some  success  or  achievement  she  is  still  the  same 
person  ;  no  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  her  character 
nor — still  more  discouraging — in  her  looks,  and  that,  except  for 
a  passing  thrill,  she  feels  exactly  the  same  after  a  dose  of  promi- 
nence as  before.  The  lesson  is  so  plain  that  it  does  not  even 
have  to  be  brought  out  by  personal  experience, —  living  on  the 
same  corridor  with  a  celebrity  teaches  volumes  on  the  subject, 
and  the  loss  of  glamour  is  still  more  sickening.  How  caii  you 
feel  the  same  glow  of  admiration  for  a  girl's  wonderful  poems 
when  you  know  that  she  wrote  those  poems  by  the  light  of  your 
lamp,  using  your  coal  oil  ?  Perhaps  if  jow  had  had  the  lamp 
at  that  time  you  might  have  produced  a  masterpiece  !  But 
whether  the  disillusionment  comes  by  actual  experience  or  by 
contact  with  others  who  have  had  experience,  it  is  always  a 
shock,  and  makes  necessary  a  complete  change  in  one's  point  of 
view;  only  after  this  readjustment  of  ideas  has  taken  place 
can  one  see  things  in  their  proper  perspective. 


PROBLEM  OF  PROMINENCE  IN  COLLEGE        :m 

The  discovery  that  promiuenco  is  not  so  very  wonderful  after 
all,  at  least  in  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  girl  herself,  may  be 
rather  bitter  for  a  while,  but  when  this  feeling  ])asses  it  usually 
leaves  behind  it  a  much  saner  way  of  looking  at  college  life — 
the  tendency  to  adore  prominence  indiscriminately,  and  the 
desire  for  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  have  disappeared  and  the 
disagreeable  pill  has  had  a  most  healthful  effect.  Yet  there  is 
another  kind  of  experience  in  prominence  which  has  the  effect 
of  giving  a  girl  false  and  injurious  standards.  It  comes  from 
having  a  reputation  which  results  in  a  certain  kind  of  promi- 
nence being  thrust  upon  her.  Unless  she  has  mental  poise  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  college  girl  she  tries  to  live  up 
to  her  reputation  no  matter  whether  she  particularly  admires  it 
or  not.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  if  some  one  comments 
on  the  way  you  raise  your  eyebrows,  or  say  certain  things,  you 
find  yourself  always  raising  your  eyebrows  or  using  those 
expressions  in  precisely  that  way.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
wholly  desirable  qualities  which  are  most  often  fastened  on  us 
by  unthinking  friends — if  it  were,  how  delightful  our  charac- 
ters might  be  I  If,  for  instance,  we  felt  obliged  to  live  up  to  a 
reputation  for  sincerity,  for  conscientiousness,  or  for  tolerance, 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  college  would  be  raised  several 
degrees.  As  it  is,  the  reputation  which  is  most  often  thrust 
upon  the  victim  is  for  being  peculiar,  for  having  moods 
resulting  from  unfathomable  depths  of  character  such  as  we 
read  of  in  books,  and,  most  fatal  of  all,  for  being  clever. 

The  effort  to  live  up  to  a  reputation  like  any  of  these  is  a  vain 
expenditure  of  energy  and  inevitably  results  in  a  pose.  The 
fact  that  a  girl  is  unusual,  that  she  never  does  anything  like 
anybody  else,  does  no  one  in  the  world  the  slightest  harm  except 
the  girl  herself,  but  the  zeal  with  which  she  takes  to  introspec- 
tion, to  studying  her  natural  moods  and  cultivating  new  ones, 
the  firm  belief  which  she  acquires  that  she  is  unlike  other  peo- 
ple and  that  she  is  living  a  spiritual  life  far  removed  from  that 
of  her  more  commonplace  friends,  is  bound  to  warp  her  charac- 
ter and  incidentally  make  her  rather  unhappy;  that  is,  unless 
the  intense  satisfaction  which  she  feels  in  being  different  from 
her  friends  and  superior  to  them,  compensates  her  for  living 
with  them  and  their  inferiority.  In  this  it  differs  from  the 
reputation  for  cleverness  which  a  few  chance  sallies  of  wit 
may   often    establish.      The    number  of    girls  who  long  to  be 
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peculiar  is  as  notliing  compared  to  the  legion  who  pine  for  the 
reputation  for  cleverness.  '*  The  cleverest  girl  in  her  class''  has 
an  alluring  sound,  and  to  one  who  has  the  gift  of  turning  a 
phrase  and  an  occasional  original  idea  out  of  which  to  turn  a 
good  many,  the  ambition  for  prominence  in  this  direction  be- 
comes a  compelling  force.  To  this  end  she  saj^s  a  fair  number 
of  clever  things,  but  a  disproportionate  number  of  extreme!}^ 
flat  ones  and  ones  that  hurt  others,  and  when  analyzed  have  no 
claim  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  a  distinct  strain  never  to  relax  into 
comfortable  commonplaceness,  to  talk  without  thought  of  effect 
and  no  better  than  others,  and  the  strain  soon  becomes  apparent 
in  the  restlessness  of  her  conversation.  She  forgets  that  clever- 
ness is  a  rather  shallow  qualitj'  and  that  people  do  not  care  for 
it  in  large  doses  ;  it  is  stimulating  for  a  while  but  soon  becomes 
a  trifle  wearing  on  the  nerves,  and  though  the  clever  girl  can 
always  count  on  one  pleased  listener,  herself,  she  sometimes  can 
count  on  few  more.  All  this  comes  from  a  lack  of  a  sense  of 
proportion — from  not  being  able  to  see  that  although  cleverness 
does  very  well  as  a  slight  decoration  to  the  character  it  will  not 
answer  for  character  itself. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  not  what  a  girl  does,  but  what  she  is,  which 
really  counts,  and  prominence  and  honors  are  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  character.  The  fact  that  achievement  alone  will  not 
result  in  lasting  prominence  but  in  a  passing  notoriety,  is  shown 
every  day.  A  girl  may  play  better  basket-ball  than  any  girl  in 
college,  she  may  write  better,  she  may  do  a  hundred  things  bet- 
ter, but  unless  these  accomplishments  are  not  the  result  of  some- 
thing finer  she  is  soon  regarded  only  as  a  basket-ball  player  or 
only  as  a  literary  light,  and  sinks  into  insignificance  in  every 
other  way.  The  girls  who  gain  and  keep  positions  where  they 
are  trusted  and  deferred  to,  often  do  not  excel  in  any  one  thing, 
but  in  some  way,  often  very  slowly,  people  grow  to  feel  the 
force  of  character  and  they  come  to  a  prominence  which  is  abso- 
lutely different  from  that  resulting  from  a  chance  proficiency  in 
some  one  line.  True  prominence,  then,  founded  on  fine  charac- 
ter, does  not  result  in  a  pose  nor  in  conceit,  but  serves  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  bring  out  more  fully 
the  qualities  which  cause  it. 

Marion  Codding  Carr. 


FBOM  THE  OLD  COUNTRY 

It  was  in  the  spring  that  John  Keenan  died,  and  all  Ballahara 
attended  the  funeral,  the  finest  funeral  in  the  memory  of  the 
village.  The  village  felt  somewhat  responsible  for  its  success, 
for  John  Keenan  had  no  relatives  in  Ireland,  except  his  daugh- 
ter Theresa.  But  Ballahara  fully  supplied  this  lack,  and  no  one 
felt  the  absence  of  his  brother  and  sister,  who  were  over  in 
America,  except  Theresa.  She,  poor  child,  was  left  entirely 
alone,  so  she  boldly  determined  to  go  to  America  and  seek  her 
fortune  there,  where  her  own  people  were.  '^  It'll  be  to  New 
York  ye'll  go,  and  yer  Aunt  Bridgeen  will  look  after  ye,"  her 
chief  adviser  commented,  ''wid  yer  Uncle  Peter  right  in  Ver- 
mont to  be  neighborly  like,  just  like  going  down  to  Athlone, 
darlint.''  s 

So  Theresa  took  her  seat  in  the  cart  in  which  she  was  to  go  to 
Athlone,  admired  by  the  village  as  an  adventurous  spirit.  But 
as  the  train  drew  out  of  Athlone,  all  her  boldness  left  her,  and 
she  sank  back  in  her  seat  very  lonely  and  scared  and  almost 
wishing  to  go  back.  Opposite  her  sat  another  adventurous 
spirit,  though  his  appearance  gave  no  sign  of  the  bold  heart 
within.  Miles  O'Leary  was  almost  wishing  to  go  back,  too. 
But  it  was  his  only  chance,  and  how  he  had  waited  for  it !  A 
year  ago,  his  father's  old  friend,  Peter  Keenan,  had  offered  him 
a  place  on  the  farm  where  he  worked,  near  Dorset,  Vermont, 
the  letter  had  said.  Miles  had  gone  to  Father  Gaff uey,  who  had 
brought  out  his  well-worn  map  of  America,  and  after  much 
searching  had  found  Dorset,  Vermont.  It  was  a  long  way,  but 
Miles  knew  there  was  no  chance  for  him  in  Ireland,  so  in  a  year 
the  passage  money  was  saved,  and  away  he  started  from  County 
Roscommon.  And  now  his  courage  was  almost  failing  him. 
Once  before  he  had  been  in  Athlone,  when  he  had  gone  five 
years  ago  to  visit  John  Keenan  at  Ballahara.  This  time  it  was 
for  John's  brother,  Peter,  he  was  to  work.  Beyond  Athlone 
everything  was  new  and  he  suddenly  realized  the  rashness  of  his 
venture.  A  sob  from  the  seat  opposite  roused  him  from  his 
fears.      The  girl  there— certainly  he  had  seen  her  before.     It 
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was,  it  was — **Why  Theresa  Keenan,"  he  cried  aloud,  and 
Theresa  dried  her  tears  to  see  who  this  might  be. 

Three  days  later  they  stood  on  the  steerage  deck  taking  the 
last  look  at  the  old  country.  "That's  Cruik  Patrick,  Theresa. 
Ye  can  see  it  miles  out.  I  wonder  when  we'll  be  seeing  it 
again  ?"  but  his  voice  was  not  as  mournful  as  his  words,  and 
she  only  said  :  "  Do  they  be  having  mountains  in  America  too  ?" 

'^Father  Gaffne}'  was  after  saying  that  Vermont  was  all  over 
mountains,''  he  informed  her. 

"And  I  can  stand  on  me  Aunt  Bridgeen's  door-step  and  be 
looking  at  them,  with  ye  up  there." 

Miles  began  to  think  of  those  mountains  with  favor,  though 
before  he  had  had  his  doubts  of  finding  good  farms  in  a  country 
all  over  mountains.  He  began  to  connect  the  mountains 
with  Theresa,  somehow  or  other.  He'd  be  working  in  the 
fields,  and  she'd  be  getting  his  dinner  and  come  out  to  the  door 
to  call  him,  with  her  two  yellow  plaits  of  hair  and  her  blue 
eyes.  Then  he  shook  himself  and  realized  that  it  would  be 
years  before  he  could  ever'  have  a  home  for  her,  even  in  the 
mountains.  So  he  never  told  his  dreams  to  Theresa,  but  instead 
what  Father  Gaffney  had  said  about  New  York.  It  was  ten 
times  bigger  than  Athlone,  and  even  larger  than  Queenstown. 
But  this  frightened  Theresa,  so  after  assuring  her  that  Aunt 
Bridgeen  would  take  care  of  her,  he  went  back  to  his  dreams. 
As  they  steamed  up  the  Narrows  he  and  Theresa  stood  together 
and  watched  the  first  signs  of  New  York  as  they  had  strained 
for  the  last  sight  of  Ireland. 

"  There  are  no  mountains  here,"  she  said  at  last. 

*'Mucha,  that's  quare.  But  sure  an'  it's  a  big  place."  Then 
he  remembered  it  might  frighten  Theresa,  and  continued,  '^but 
not  so  large  as  Queenstown."  She  did  not  seem  afraid,  however, 
for  great  excitement  burned  in  her  cheeks  and  courage  shone 
from  her  eyes. 

Next  month,  among  the  lettuce  beds  of  Mr.  Hiram  Peabody's 
vegetable  farm,  one  Miles  O'Leary  worked  diligently,  encour- 
aged in  his  task  by  the  thought  of  the  two  blue  eyes  which 
should  some  day  beam  in  welcome  to  him.  Peter  Keenan  was 
general  manager  of  the  place  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  his  new 
employee.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  farming  Miles  was  used  to, 
but  with  care  one  could  learn,  and  Peter  Keenan  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  bargain.      Miles  had  had  time  to  look  around 
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bira  and  see  how  difforent  evt»rytliing  was  from  what  lie  had 
expected.      The  liouses  were  diU'erent  and  so  were  the  people. 
The  mountains  were  different,  and  the  only  thin i,^  that  did  not 
change  was  his  dream.     He  never  doubted  that  when  lie  should 
have  the  home  in  the  mountains   she  would   come.      Only  it 
wasn't  in  the  mountains  now,  but  in  the  valley  just  beside.     He 
wrote  her  much  about  the  farm  and  his  work,  but  never  about 
the  home  in  the  valley.     She  wrote  him  about  the  city.     It  was 
dirty  and  noisy  and  hot,  and  not  a  bit  of  grass  in  it,  except 
Sundays  in  the  park.      Then  he  thought  how  happy  she  would 
be  with  him,  with  a  little  garden  for  her  own.     But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  letters  ceased  to  express  a  wish  for  the  joys  of 
the  country,  and   told  about   shopping  in  a  big  store,  and  a 
wonderful  policemen's  parade,  just   ike  the  soldiers  in  Athlone. 
Then  for  weeks  came  no  letter  at  all,  and  w^hen  it  finally  did 
arrive,  it  told  how  "the  lady''  had  given  Theresa  tickets  to  the 
theatre.     Miles  felt  himself  aggrieved.     He  could  offer  no  coun- 
ter-attraction to  the   theatre,  and   though  he  had  never   been 
himself,  he  knew  that  one  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  alone. 
Not  that  he  didn't  want  Theresa  to  go,  but  he  wanted  her  to  go 
with  him.     He  knew  he  would  not  want  to  go  with  anyone  but 
Theresa.      To  tell  the  truth,  he  hadn't  had  any  chance.      The 
true-bred  New  Englander  despises  an  Irishman  beyond  belief. 
There  is   one  degree   worse,    the    "Cannuck".      To   the   New 
Englander   they    are   both   Catholic   and    thriftless,    only    the 
French-Canadian  is  worse  than  the  Irishman.      So  among  the 
girls  that  passed  his  way,  none  ever  cast  a  second  glance  at 
Miles  O'Leary.     But  Miles  thought  only  of  Theresa  and  banked 
his  celerj^  with  more  vigor  than  was  necessary,  as  he  wondered 
with  whom  she  had  gone  to  the  theatre. 

He  was  deeply  buried  one  day  in  such  calculations  when  in 
the  road  below  there  was  a  crash  and  a  scream  that  made  him 
jump  up.  Down  the  hill  had  come  a  rattling  buckboard  with 
wavering  wheels,  drawn  by  a  most  discouraged  looking  piece  of 
horseflesh.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  beast  had  stumbled 
and  fallen.  The  girl  and  the  man  were  thrown  from  the  seat, 
and  the  wagon  rolled  onto  the  horse,  which  made  no  attempt  to 
rise.  Miles  reached  the  spot  just  as  the  man  rose,  shaking 
himself,  from  the  dust.  He  was  evidently  a  Cannuck,  and  even 
to  the  Irishman's  uncritical  ej^e,  shiftless  looking  in  every  way. 
But  he  seemed  unhurt,  and  Miles  turned  to  the  girl,  who  had 
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tried  to  stand  and  then  had  sat  down  again  quickly  in  the  grass 
bordering  the  road. 

^*  Is  it  much  hurted  ye  are  ?"  he  asked. 

^'No.  I'll  just  sit  here.  My  ankle  hurts."  She  spoke  slowly, 
and  Miles  watched  her.  She  was  about  Theresa's  height,  but 
her  hair  was  black  and  her  eyes  were  dark.  '^Will  you  help 
my  father  with  the  horses  ?"  she  finished. 

The  father  had  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  her  but  was 
busied  pulling  the  buckboard  from  off  the  horse.  With  Mile's 
help  thej^  soon  had  the  horse  up,  evidently  uninjured,  but 
extremely  weary.  He  wandered  slowly  to  the  roadside  and  ate 
the  grass  quietly  but  with  decided  relish.  Miles  glanced  at 
the  bony  horse,  the  rattletrap  wagon,  the  shiftless  man,  and 
formed  his  opinion.  But  there  was  the  girl,  as  weary  looking 
as  the  horse,  and  with  such  a  wistful  face.  The  father  was 
examining  the  wagon. 

*'  He  is  broke,  so,"  he  said.  The  back  axle  was  snapped  and 
immediate  progress  was  impossible.  Just  then  Mr.  Peabody 
drove  up. 

^*  Hulloa,  LaBombard.     Smashup  ?    Is  your  daughter  hurt  ?" 

*'He  is  broke,"  answered  the  Canadian,  pointing  to  the  axle. 

•^  Yes,  sir,  she  has  hurted  herself,"  said  Miles,  pointing  to  the 
girl,  who  again  tried  to  rise. 

Mr.  Peabody  took  in  the  situation.  "Ankle  ?  Oh,  that's  too 
bad.  Look  here,  O'Leary,  you  take  my  team  and  drive  her 
down  to  East  Dorset  to  Dr.  Brigham,  and  when  you  come  back 
the  wagon  will  be^eady." 

Miles  helped  the  girl  in  and  they  drove  off.  It  was  over 
a  year  since  he  had  spoken  to  a  girl  and  this  one  was  just 
Theresa's  size.  Theresa  had  no  business  to  go  to  the  theater. 
He  began  the  conversation,  "Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"Down  near  East  Dorset.  We  were  coming  up  to  see  Mr. 
Peabody." 

"  Then  ye'll  be  knowing  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.     He  owns  the  farm  that  father  has  now." 

*'  Has  now  ?    Does  he  be  afther  having  many  ?" 

"This  is  the  third."  Then  she  grew  passionate.  "  Oh,  I  hate 
it  so — changing  and  changing,  and  always  for  the  worse.  First 
in  the  factories  and  then  back  to  a  farm.  Then  a  dairy,  and  now 
here.  We've  had  this  tw.o  years  now,  and  I  don't  want  to 
leave  it." 
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*'  Sure,  where  be  ye  going  ?" 

"  Father  wants  to  go  to  Rutland.  I  can  get  work  in  the  shirt 
factory  there.'' 

Miles  remembered  the  father's  utter  indifference  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  again  formed  opinions,  but  he  remarked,  **  Rutland  is  a 
foine  town  for  tli^m  that  likes  it." 

"Yes,  a  fine  town.  Trains  every  minute,  and  smoke  and 
noise  and  dreadful,  old  houses  and  no  room  to  breathe." 

Miles  whistled  in  surprise.  That  was  just  what,  he  thought 
of  towns  and  what  some  one  else  had  once  thought.  On  the 
ride  back  they  talked  all  the  way  and  Miles  wondered  why  he 
had  always  preferred  blue  eyes.  He  was  still  pondering  this 
when  he  went  to  his  room  and  found  there  a  letter  from  Theresa. 
He  read  it  humbly.  She  had  gone  to  the  theatre  and  he  had 
blamed  her,  and  now  he  wasn't  worth  one  look  from  those  blue 
eyes.  He  was  that  ashamed.  He  figured  out  his  bank  account 
and  went  to  Mr.  Peabody. 

"  Set  up  for  yourself  ?  Yes,  it  does  take  quite  a  bit."  Miles' 
heart  fell.  "  But  IVe  got  a  place  to  rent.  La  Bombard  wants 
to  give  up  his  farm.  Fd  have  to  kick  him  out  before  long,  any 
way.  It's  a  good  little  place,  eighty  acres.  You  could  make  it 
pay.     La  Bombard  is  no  use.     He's  a  rolling  stone." 

Miles  first  intended  to  write  to  Theresa  all  about  it.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  never  told  her  anything  of  the  farm  in 
the  valley,  and  it  would  take  many  pages.  He  had  better 
go  and  see  her.  Mr.  Peabody  would  give  him  the  vacation.  A 
week  later  saw  Miles  bound  for  New  York  with  visions  of 
Theresa  and  the  farm  in  the  valley.  He  had  intended  to  go 
right  over,  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  see  her  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  as  he  looked  at  the  men  around  him  he  decided 
that  he  needed  a  new  suit.  It  was  his  old  one  that  made  him 
feel  so  uncomfortable.  The  next  day  the  suit  was  purchased, 
but  he  did  not  feel  any  more  at  home.  The  noise  and  hurry 
confused  him  and  he  could  not  think.  As  he  walked  up  the 
block  to  the  address  he  had  written  so  many  times,  he  thought 
of  Theresa  standing  on  the  deck,  with  her  two  long  yellow 
braids  and  her  short  green  skirt.  He  pictured  how  her  eyes 
would  shine,  and  how  he  would  tell  her  about  the  farm,  and  she 
would  understand.  He  rang  the  bell.  In  a  few  moments  some 
one  came.  It  was  Theresa,  in  black  gown  and  white  apron, 
the  yellow  hair  piled  in  a  huge  pompadour.     Miles  gasped, 
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*'  Theresa,"  and  she  recognized  and  welcomed  him.  When 
seated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  he  looked  again.-  Where  was  the 
Theresa  of  his  dreams  ?  Where  Tvere  the  two  yellow  braids  ? 
She  spoke,  "  It's  that  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Miles.  You're  just 
like  the  day  you  landed." 

"I'm  hardly  afther  knowin'  ye." 

*'  Sure,  an',"  she  laughed,  "  I  must  have  been  a  sight  when  I 
first  came  over." 

Miles  was  silent.  He  couldn't  seem  to  tell  her.  The  bell  rang 
again  and  Theresa's  eyes  lighted.  She  came  back  followed  by 
a  burly  policeman. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Duffy,  Miles.     He  goes  on  the  beat  at  five." 

Mr.  Duffy  assented,  — "And  wanted  to  spake  a  word  to  ye 
first,"  he  said. 

Theresa  laughed,  and  Miles  felt  convinced  that  this  was  the 
man  with  whom  she  had  gone  to  the  theatre. 

"  Miles  is  my  cousin,"  she  added  glibly. 

Miles  started. 

"Just  over  ?"  Well,  Ireland's  a  fine  country,  my  boy,"  spoke 
the  magnificent  officer. 

Miles  was  angry  and  resolved  to  wait  and  tell  her  all.  Silence 
fell  on  the  room.  The  two  men  waited.  Miles  watched  the 
policeman.  His  grand  manners  had  left  him  and  he  stood  there 
waiting  and  looking  at  Theresa,  very  searchingly,  and  then 
fearfully  at  Miles.  The  silence  continued.  Suddenly  Theresa 
half  sobbed,  "Miles,  dear,  ye  won't  mind,  but  I've  got  to  be 
getting  supper."  At  the  door  he  bade  Theresa  good-bye  and 
wished  her  joy,  though  he  could  hardly  speak.  She  thanked 
him,  shyly,  and  he  went  away,  back  to  Vermont  and  the  farm 
in  the  valle3^ 

He  thought  of  giving  it  up.  W^hat  use  now  ?  Yet  some- 
times he  wondered  that  he  did  not  feel  worse.  His  dream  was 
gone.  Theresa  was  gone,  and  yet  he  was  still  alive.  He  re- 
minded himself  of  all  it  had  meant  to  him,  and  decided  to  give 
up  the  farm.  He  would  see  La  Bombard,  and  get  him  to  stay  till 
Miles  could  find  some  one  else,  for  the  lease  was  signed.  He  drove 
down  the  road  remembering  Theresa.  When  he  came  to  his 
own  land  his  heart  swelled.  It  did  need  repairing  and  straight- 
ening up,  but  it  was  a  good  farm.  If  only  he  had  some  one  to 
work  for,  it  would  be  worth  while.  But  Theresa  of  the  golden 
hair  was  gone  forever.     He  walked  up  the  path  and  knocked  at 
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the  door.  There  was  no  answer  and  the  door  was  open,  so  he 
stepped  in.  Everything;  was  packed  and  ready  to  go.  There 
on  tlie  floor  orouclied  a  girl,  lier  face  buried  in  the  seat  of  a 
rickety  cliair.  She  had  heard  him,  and  looked  up,  with  long- 
ing eyes.  Miles  stood  still  a  moment.  The  old  dream  was  gone, 
but  he  knew  then  that  this  was  the  real  dream,  and  that  this 
would  come  true. 

Mary  Royce  Ormsbee. 


A   SEA  SONG 

Oh,  salt  is  the  brine  on  cheek  and  lip, 

And  cold  the  drenching  spray  ! 
The  call  of  the  winds  comes  glad  and  free 
With  the  answering  roar  of  the  baited  sea 
Lashed  to  a  foam-fiecked  gray. 

Oh,  cold  is  the  brine  on  cheek  and  lip, 

And  ho  I  for  a  swelling  sail, 
And  the  master  joy  that  mariners  feel 
When  the  rushing  prow  and  cleaving  keel 

Bonnd  thro*  the  teeth  of  the  gale  ! 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MODERATION 

In  an  institution  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Smith  College 
there  are  always  a  number  of  burning  questions,  and  always, 
thanks  to  the  number  of  us  and  to  our  prevailing  disposition, 
plenty  of  fuel  to  keep  them  burning.  But  there  always  seems 
to  be  one  pyre  on  which  more  willing  sacrifices  are  being  heaped 
than  on  all  the  rest,  and  these  few  lines,  penned  by  a  hand 
already  shaking  from  over-work,  are  a  plea  for  reform. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  senior  year  a  queer, 
qualmish  feeling  comes  stealing,  comes  creeping  over  you — it's 
morally  certain  to  follow  if  there  is  more  than  momentary 
indulgence  in  the  thought  that  this  is  the  last  ye^r  in  a  place 
which  has  so  grown  into  your  heart  that  the  very  rocks  and 
stones  belong  in  a  way  to  you.      It  is  a  hard  thought  that  in  a 
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year  will  come  the  breaking  up  of  the  unit  of  which  you  have 
been  a  part  for  so  long,  and  the  heart  that  doesn't  thud  a  little 
dully  at  the  idea  is  not  the  heart  of  most  of  us.  But  it  is  this 
very  natural,  very  creditable  feeling  of  regret  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  productive  of  a  most  unfortunate  disposition;  and  that  is  the 
disposition  evinced  among  the  members  of  the  senior  class  to 
work  themselves  into  nervous  prostration. 

It  is  true  that  the  longer  we  are  here  the  more  varied  the 
interests  grow.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  "noblesse  oblige" 
attaches  to  seniors,  and  that  certain  responsibilties  unquestion- 
ably follow.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  serious  business— this 
being  so  near  to  the  end,  and  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  a 
certain  longing  to  do  better  during  this  last  year  than  ever 
before,  to  retrieve  our  past  mistakes,  to  be  more  like  the  girl 
we  have  always  meant  to  be.  All  this  is  natural.  Perhaps  one 
has  not  always  been  a  social  success;  another  feels  that  her  work 
has  not  always  been  her  best  work;  another  that  she  has  been 
selfish  in  her  friends — a  dozen  different  motives,  all  good  ones, 
may  lead  one  on  the  path  of  reform — but  what  I  want  to  urge, 
here  and  now,  is  that  this  year  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
the  end  of  everything. 

For  it  is  not  the  end,  and  because  it  is  not,  no  last  desperate 
spurts  need  be  indulged  in.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  this  feeling 
of  finality  —  the  only-so-many-weeks-more  idea  —  what  nicer, 
healthier,  happier  girls  we  should  be  !  If  we  could  make  of  it 
a  good  beginning,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  splendid  close;  if  we 
could  always  remember  that  out  beyond  the  short  stretch  left 
of  this  there  lies  a  long,  long  road  that  this  year  will  help  us  to 
travel  better,  what  dreams  might  come  I  There  is  no  need  to 
work  and  worry  so,  to  rush  from  one  pursuit  to  another — our 
lease  of  life  will  go  on,  let  us  hope,  after  the  month  of  June. 

There  are  beautiful  big,  red  rockets  to  be  had  in  the  stores  at 
holiday  season  and  at  night  when  they  shoot  far,  far  up  into 
the  heavens,  the  people  life  their  eyes  in  admiration.  It  is  good 
that  the  kindly  darkness  covers  their  descent  I  And  then  there 
are  little  candles  which  burn  in  the  churches  night  and  day, 
and  never  go  out,  whose  flame  is  always  steady  and  bright. 
And  the  people  lift  their  eyes  to  them  in  blessing  as  they  burn, 
on  and  on,  round  about  the  altar. 

Marietta  Hyde. 


SKETCHES 

Quickening  Spring 

Joy.  joy,  joy  I     Maddest  mirth  of  gladness, 

Laughing  in  our  leaping  hearts  and  running  in  our  feet! 

Wonder  of  the  great  bright  sun, — pulse  of  life  a-starting 
Thro'  the  dry  old  veins  of  earth  I — O,  the  spring  is  sweet ! 

Wild  faun,  wild  faun,  satyr,  nymph,  and  dryad. 

Let  us  run  together  across  the  open  hills  1 
Crashing  thro'  the  woodland,  wake  the  stag  and  otter  ! 

Bound  adown  the  precipice  and  leap  the  rushing  rills  ! 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb. 


Jessica  pressed  her  face  against  the  car  window-pane,  and 
looked  out  at  the  rapidly  passing  telegraph  poles,  and  the  hur- 
rying flakes  of  snow  tossed  hither  and 

Jessica's  Professor  thither  by  the  whistling  wind.  Ugh  ! 
The  frame  was  damp  and  cold.  She 
shivered,  then  readjusted  her  possessions,  carefully  changing 
the  Monthly  from  left  to  right,  and  her  chatelaine  bag  from 
right  to  left  (oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  top  was  yawning 
open,  its  contents  held  in  only  by  Providence  or  the  force  of 
gravity).  Then  she  drew  off  and  on  her  gloves,  with  as  much 
gravity  and  attention  as  if  she  had  not  been  though  the  same 
intelligent  exercise  for  three  distinct  times  in  the  last  half-hour. 

Finally  she  fell  to  inspecting  her  fellow-passengers.  Those 
within  her  range  of  vision  were  few,  and  of  little  interest.  A 
woman  in  startling  velvet  gown  and  voluminous  lacy  hat, 
whose  plump  pompadour  caressed  the  page,  so  eagerly  was  she 
devouring  "From  Music  Hall  to  Palace'';  a  thin,  worn,  pitiful 
apology  of  a  man  studying  the  ''Baby  Pathfinder";  a  little 
woman  in  black,  with  a  crying  baby  and  two  talkative  boys  ; 
and  a  group   of    chattering,  gesticulating    freshmen.      These 
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were  all,  save  a  lean,  middle-aged  man  across  the  way,  with 
the  unmistakably  brisk  manner  and  quick,  observing  eyes  of 
the  travelling  man.  He  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  amused  by 
watching — was  there  anything  the  matter  with  her  hat  ?  Why 
did  he — 

'* Tickets,  please!'^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  some  mileage  here.  I  want  to  go  to  Brad- 
ford." 

"Sixty-four  miles,  madam.  There's  only  twenty-one  here. 
That'll  take  you  to  Rockingham." 

"  Of  course  !     I'll  pay  for  the  rest." 

Jessica  drew  her  purse,  with  handkerchief,  vinaigrette,  thea- 
ter tickets,  and  diverse  other  articles,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
open  chatelaine — to  find  it—!  She  had  certainly  had  an  old 
dollar-bill  there  I  Impatiently,  incredulously,  desperately  she 
searched,  till  at  last  the  fact  dawned  on  her  startled  conscious- 
ness that  her  money  was  gone — gone  I  She  looked  up  at  the 
impatient  conductor,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  round, 
and  with  an  appealing  expression  in  her  deep-blue  eyes,  stam- 
mered that  her  money  was  gone,  and  she  must  get  off  at  Rock- 
ingham. Impatiently,  the  conductor  punched  her  slip,  jabbed 
it  into  the  car  seat,  and  stalked  away  with  an  injured  air,  as  if 
he  had  lost  the  last  cent  he  had  in  the  world — and  would  have 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  dark,  cold  depot,  with  robbers,  probably  ! 
Oh,  the  insufferable  beast !  Weep  ?  no,  of  course  she  was  not 
so  weak-minded.  She  plunged  into  an  abandoned  perusal  of 
*' Greek  and  Hebrew  Legends:  Their  Similarities  and  Differ- 
ences." 

"  Rockiogham  !     Rockingham  Junction  ! " 

Jessica  arose  and  vindictively  gathered  her  bundles  about 
her,  then  sailed  in  a  dignified  manner  past  the  stolid  conductor. 
As  she  stepped  to  the  platform  of  the  dingy  little  station,  she 
felt  a  touch  on  her  arm,  and  heard  a  strange,  manly  voice 
saying  : 

*'Ibeg  your  pardon,  but— er — I  found  this— er— on  the  seat 
where  you  were.  I — er — I  thought  it  might  belong  to  you,** 
and  before  her  startled  gaze  was  held  a  fresh,  crisp  dollar  bill. 
Jessica  raised  her  eyes  to  the  owner  of  the  voice,  a  blushing 
young  giant  of  six  feet  three,  and  exclaimed  : 

''Who  are  you  ?    What  is  your  name  ?    Where  do  you  live  ?^ 

A  slight  smile  appeared  in  the  young  man's  eyes,  and  the 
embarrassed  flush  faded  as  he  replied  : 
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"  I  jini  Professor  Barrid«^t)  of  Andover.     I — won't  you  take  it  ?" 

What  matter  that  her  bill,  for  its  appearance,  might  have 
been  a  survival  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  Revolution  ?  He 
was  an  Andover  ])rofessor,  she  must  get  home — and  Jessica  was 
five  feet  nine  !  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Professor  Burridge 
dropping  the  bill  into  it  like  a  hot  cake,  dashed  aboard  the  train 
and  disappeared  into  the  smoker,  leaving  the  astonished  young 
woman,  bill  in  baud,  to  return  to  her  car.  She  had  to  bear  the 
amused  scrutiny  of  the  travelling  man  as  best  she  could,  till  at 
Haverhill  a  number  of  friends  got  on  and  her  mind  was  drawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  her  adventure  by  the  rehearsal  of 
Christmas  surprises  and  festivities,  Ada's  engagement,  and 
Sue's  wedding,  etc.,  etc. 

She  saw  no  more  of  her  rescuer,  but  that  night  a  group  of 
excited  and  envious  school  friends,  grouped  about  a  trunk,  a 
candle  and  a  bottle  of  olives,  listened  with  bated  breath  to  the 
thrilling  recital  of  her  hairbreadth  escape,  and  her  description 
of  that  ''tall,  grand,  handsome  professor",  who  came  so  nobly 
to  the  rescue. 

The  next  day  Jessica,  reimbursed,  sent  a  check  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge of  Plain  Street,  Andover,  with  a  note  as  cool — oh,  quite 
as  cool— as  becoming  gratitude  would  permit,  but  not  so  cool  as 
to  prevent  her  receiving  in  less  than  a  week  a  note  of  acknowl- 
edgement with  a  gentle  suggestion  of  common  interests  in  the 
little  Vermont  town  from  which  she  came. 

Jessica,  in  those  hours  after  the  ten  o'clock  bell,  so  conducive 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  vivid  imagination,  exercised  her  powers 
of  composition  and  expression  until  the  proper  time  should 
come  for  the  recognition  of  that  gentle  suggestion.  For  after 
all  he  was  an  Andover  professor,  and  there  are  not  too  many- 
men  who  can  walk  by  the  side  of  five  feet  nine  and  an  1830  hat, 
and  lose  nothing  of  prestige. 

Marie  Murkland. 


The  Left-out  Freshman,  sitting  in  the  top  balcony  in  the  col- 
lege library,  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  pushed  the  copy  of 

Matthew  Arnold's  "Sweetness  and 
The  Left-out  Freshman     Light''  far  across  the  table.    Then 

she  chewed   her  pencil   viciously 
and  thought  her  own  thoughts  on  the  "  Bitterness  of  Things  in 
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General"  without  the  hindrance  of  Matthew's  eternal  ''Sweet- 
ness." Everything  was  disappointing,  she  decided— everything. 
Nothing  had  gone  right.  In  the  first  place,  she  hadn't  made  the 
basket-ball  team.  Now,  at  home,  she  had  been  considered  a 
very  good  player,  and  when  she  had  put  her  name  down  on  the 
list  of  those  freshmen  who  wanted  to  play  basket-ball,  it  had 
been  with  a  confident  feeling  of  easy  victory.  And  now  she 
had  been  deliberately  dropped,  simply  for  the  reason  that  she 
lacked  interest  and  didn't  come  to  practice  when  she  was  posted, 
as  a  kindly  coach  informed  her.  Disappointment  number  one. 
And  right  after  that,  she  had  actually  had  a  warning  that  if  she 
didn't  do  better  work  she  wouldn't  pass  in  English.  At  school, 
she  had  never  shone,  but  she  hadn't  done  bad  work.  Here,  she 
had  decided  at  first  that  she  hated  it,  and  so  she  hadn't  exerted 
herself  any.  Well,  that  was  disappointment  number  two.  And 
on  top  of  that,  she  hadn't  been  invited  to  the  Wainwright  House 
dance,  though  almost  every  other  girl  in  her  house  was,  even 
that  little  pill  of  an  Elsie  Brown  whom  you  wouldn't  think 
anybody  would  ever  ask  to  anything.  Disappointment  number 
three.  None  of  the  upper  class  girls  ever  paid  any  attention  to 
her,  to  say  nothing  of  asking  her  to  things  and  being  nice  to 
her.  Disappointment  number  four.  Well,  for  that  matter, 
she  hadn't  many  friends  in  her  own  class.  Half  the  class  didn't 
know  her  by  sight  and  the  half  that  did  either  hated  her  or 
were  indifferent,  she  was  sure.  And  coming  right  down  to 
the  point,  she  really  didn't  have  any  friends  at  all  except  per- 
haps Helen  who,  of  course,  being  her  roommate,  had  to  stand 
up  for  her. 

What  was  the  use  of  it  all,  anyhow  ?  She  had  lost  touch  with 
her  friends  at  home.  She  was  misunderstood,  unloved  here. 
Yes,  that  was  it — she  was  misunderstood,  utterly  unappreciated. 
People  didn't  realize  her  real  worth.  She  had  read  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  before  who,  though  really  great,  could  not  make 
themselves  understood,  who  stood  mournful  and  alone  in  their 
greatness.  That  must  be  the  trouble  with  her.  Though  she 
had  never  noticed  it  before,  she  now  realized  that  hers  was,  if 
not  great,  at  least  a  lonely  and  unapproachable  nature.  Possi- 
bly—  who  could  tell?  —  she,  too,  might  be  an  undiscovered 
genius.  Well,  if  one  cannot  be  popular  and  distinguished,  how 
far  grander  a  thing  is  it  to  feel  that  one  is,  unknown  to  the 
world,  a  genius  whom  some  day,  long  after  the  rest  are  all  dead, 
people  will  delight  to  honor  and  to  praise. 
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Yes,  tliat  was  why  Helen,  whom  slio  hadn't  ever  considered 
so  much  brighter  or  rnore  attractive  than  herself,  was  so  much 
better  ap])reciated  here.  Helen  had  been  asked  to  the  Wain- 
wright  House  dance.  She  was  beloved  of  u])per  class  girls. 
She  hadn't  had  a  warning  in  anything.  She  hadn't  been 
dropped  in  basket-ball  till  just  last  time.  Everybody  thought 
her  so  pretty  and  clever.  The  Left-out  Freshman  wished  that 
somebody  would  think  her  pretty  and  clever,  but  no — of  course 
she  didn't.  For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  an 
undiscovered  genius.  Certainly  she  didn't.  When  one  can  go 
down  into  the  annals  of  history  as  an  unnoticed  and  unappreci- 
ated, yet  really  noble  nature,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  spoil 
one's  eternal  fame  for  a  little  piece  of  self -contented  glory  now! 
And  then  it  occurred  to  the  Left-out  Freshman  that  she  hadn't 
yet  found  out  what  kind  of  genius  she  was.  She  wasn't  artistic 
nor  musical  nor  literary  nor  scientific.  Suppose,  after  all,  she 
shouldn't  be  a  genius  I  Oh,  yes,  she  was,  though  ;  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  unapproachable  nature  proved  it.  None  but 
geniuses  were  ever  that  waj^.  And  as  for  the  kind  of  genius, 
why,  she  could  decide  that  when  she  didn't  have  so  much  work 
to  do.  But  now,  when  she  was  so  busy  on  her  English  lesson — 
And  the  Left-out  Freshman  pulled  poor  Matthew's  "Sweetness 
and  Light"  over  toward  her,  and  shuddered  sympathetically  to 
think  how  nearly — how  very  nearly — the  world  had  come  to 
losing  its  Unappreciated  Genius. 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal '". 

came  a  voice  in  her  ear,  with  convincing  force.  ''Wake  up  I 
Take  that  awful  exhaltation-of-the-graveyard,  St.  Cecilia  ex- 
pression off  your  face  and  listen  to  the  good  news." 

The  Left-out  Freshman  looked  up  at  her  energetic  room-mate 
and  smiled  wanly  ;  that  is,  she  tried  to.  The  unloved,  unappre- 
ciated ones  in  books  always  smiled  wanly.  She  did  not  know 
exactly  how  that  was,  but  she  tried  to  do  it  as  nearly  as  she 
could.  "Well?"  she  said,  with  a  calm,  wiiat-is-it-now-dear  ? 
expression  on  her  face.  What  did  she  care  about  the  little  petty 
college-girl  joys  and  sorrows  now  ?    She  was  a  genius. 

''  It  is  about  you,  too,"  persisted  her  room-mate  in  an  audible 
whisper,  "so  you  needn't  look  so  terribly  bored.  In  the  first 
place,  I'm  posted  again  for  basket-ball.  Isn't  that  great  ?  You 
know  I  substituted  for  a  girl  the  other, day  and  distinguished 
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myself  so  much  that  theyVe  decided  to  let  me  have  another  try 
for  it.  And  the  part  about  you  is,  that  one  of  the  junior 
coaches  —  yo-u  can  guess  which  one  —  said  to  me  just  now,  'I 
wish  you'd  get  your  roommate  to  substitute  in  basket-ball.  She 
really  plays  an  exceedingly  good  game,  and  she  never  would 
have  been  dropped  if  she  hadn^t  been  so  lackadaisical  about  it. 
You  tell  her  that,  in  my  private  opinion,  she  is  about  the  best 
centre  in  the  freshman  class.'    Now,  don't  you  feel  puffed  up?'' 

The  Left-out  freshman  sprang  up  with  quite  a  happy  light  in 
her  eyes  for  a  sad  recluse.  ''Did  she  really  ?"  she  cried  in  a 
whisper  so  loud  that  the  whole  librar j^  looked  at  her  menacingly. 

''Yes,  she  really  did,"  said  Helen,  "and  by  the  way,  if  you 
are  going  to  act  so  like  an  unchained  lion,  you'd  better  get  out 
of  the  library  and  outdoors  where  you  can  roar  undisturbed. 
Come  on." 

"  Oh,  Helen  !"  exclaimed  the  Left-out  Freshman,  when  they 
were  walking  homeward  across  the  campus,  "Isn't  it  simply 
scrumptious  ?  Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  ?  Well,  I'm 
going  to  substitute  for  Imogene  in  basket-ball  this  very  after- 
noon. She  asked  me  to  and  I  told  her  I'd  tell  her  later.  I  am 
going  in  for  everything.  I  am  going  to  pass  in  English.  I  am 
going  to  be  popular,  and  I'm  going  to  make  the  basket-ball 
team.     There!" 

"Anything  else  ?"  inquired  Helen  smiling.  ''Anyone  would 
think  to  hear  yon  talk  that  you  could  do  it." 

"Well,  I  can  —  that  is  —  you  see  it's  all  in  having  a  point  of 
view,  as  they  tell  you  in  English.  Before  you  came  up,  I'd  just 
decided  that  nobody  liked  me  or  thought  I  could  do  anything 
and  that  I  must  be  a  genius — that  is — I  mean — I  must  be  differ- 
ent from  other  people.  But  now  I've  changed  my  mind.  I'm 
going  in  for  things  all  over,  and  if  I  don't  get  them " 

The  Left-out  Freshman's  room-mate  was  laughing  outright 
now  in  spite  of  herself.     "Well,  well !"  she  said, 
"A  little  flatt'ry  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men  " — 

even  geniuses,  nicht  wahr,  room-mate  mine  ?  " 

But  the  Left-out  Freshman  was  thinking  of  the  triumphs 
before  her  and  did  not  hear. 

Eunice  Fuller. 
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Rondel 

Whither  away,  oh  babbling?  brook. 

With  such  a  sweet  and  merry  song, 
Never  a  moment  to  stop  and  look, 

But  rmining  all  your  whole  life  long? 

Through  flowerj'^  meadows  scented  strong, 
Down  hill,  through  dale,  with  many  a  crook, 

Whither  away,  oh  babbling  brook, 
With  such  a  sweet  and  merry  song?  * 

Through  mossy  rocks  in  a  shady  nook. 

Kissed  by  many  a  flowery  throng, 
That  lightly  the  laughing  breezes  shook. 

Always  joyfully  skipping  along. 
Whither  away,  oh  babbling  brook, 

With  such  a  sweet  and  merrj^  song? 

Amy  Evelyn  Collier. 


There  is  no  one  in  whom  the  arrival  of  spring-time  does  not 
call  up  some  emotion.      There  is  joy  in  all  our  hearts  at  the 

promise  of  green  leaves,  bright  flowers 

The  Fishermaniac  and  sparkling  brooks.  There  is  ecstatic 
happiness  for  the  small  boy  with  mar- 
bles, base-ball  and  the  thoughts  of  the  long  summer  vacation. 
There  is  mourning  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  the  winter 
has  meant  a  welcome  relief  from  June  bugs  and  mosquitoes. 
The  young  man's  fancy  turns  lightly  to  thoughts  of  love,  while 
the  busy  matron  plans  her  spring  house-cleaning.  But  of  all 
the  poets  who  have  treated  spring  in  her  different  phases,  not 
one  has  done  justice  to  the  most  absorbing  and  violent  fever 
which  she  arouses  in  the  human  breast — fishermania.  Let  no 
one  think  for  a  moment  that  all  who  fish  are  afflicted  with 
fishermania.  The  born  fisherman,  who  knows  all  about  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  fish,  is  as  different  from  the  fishermaniac 
as  is  the  south  wind  of  summer  from  the  cold  northern  blasts 
of  winter. 

Fishermania  has  lately  become  a  most  dangerous  form  of 
lunacy,  although  as  yet  no  institutions  have  been  established 
by  the  state  for  its  victims.  It  is  merciless  in  its  power.  It 
strikes  down  young  and  old,  and  drags  them  within  the  magic 
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circle  of  its  influence.  But  like  many  fevers,  it  is  far  more 
fatal  when  it  attacks  a  matured  person.  Alas  !  How  many- 
promising  lives  have  I  not  seen  blighted  by  this  fatal  disease ! 
.  And  yet  how  easy  it  is  for  the  germ  of  fishermania  to  creep 
into  the  human  system.  Take  any  ordinary  man  and  beguile 
him  into  going  fishing.  If  the  day  is  hot  enough  to  make  his 
head  ache,  and  the  lake  is  rough  enough  to  make  him  sea-sick, 
if  the  boat  leaks  and  he  doesn't  catch  any  fish,  then  he  may  not 
catch  the  fishermania,  either.  In  most  cases  he  will  curse  his 
luck  and  vow  never  to  go  again.  Little  does  he  know  how 
fortunate  he  really  is  and  how  narrow  his  escape  has  been  from 
becoming  a  hopeless  fishermanic.  Bnt  let  him  once  catch  a 
fi.sh,  even  if  it  is  only  a  large-sized  minnow,  and  fishermania 
will  begin  its  deadly  work.  That  man  will  go  fishing  the  next 
day  and  the  next.  If  he  is  a  good  moral  man,  he  will  probably 
stay  home  on  Sunday  and  read  in  the  newspapers  about  all  the 
catches  that  have  been  made  at  the  summer  resorts.  He  may 
even,  before  the  disease  has  crept  fully  into  his  system,  observe 
Isaac  Walton's  little  ditty  : 

"When  the  wind's  in  the  east 

The  fish  bite  the  least. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  west 

The  fish  bite  the  best. 

When  the  winds  in  the  south 

The  fish  takes  the  hook  in  his  mouth. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  north 

The  fisherman  goeth  not  forth." 

He  will,  however,  soon  find  that  the  rule  is  rather  trouble- 
some, especially  when  the  advice  of  our  modern  fisherman, 
Grover  Cleveland,  coincides  with  his  own  desires,  namely  :  *'  If 
the  wind  is  in  the  south  or  west,  go  fishing.  If  it  isn^t,  go  any- 
way." As  the  disease  spreads  over  his  system,  the  fishermaniac 
will  begin  to  devote  to  fishing  the  hours  nature  has  set  aside  for 
other  purposes.  He  will  arise  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  three 
and  go  out  on  the  lake,  because  some  one  has  told  him  that 
^*the  early  worm  catches  the  fish".  No  sun  will  be  too  broil- 
ing, no  weather  too  rainy,  no  seas  too  rough  for  him.  He  will 
also  take  no  account  of  meals;  and  for  you,  if  you  have  any 
important  business  to  transact  with  him.  Business  is  now  to 
him  only  a  secondary  consideration.  His  first,  and,  in  fact,  his 
only  aim  and  ambition  is  to  catch  fish. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  same  household 
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with  liim,  you  will  have  still  better  reason  to  regret  his  mania. 
You  will  soon  find  that  there  is  very  little  room  in  the  house 
for  you.  Rods  and  reels,  poles  of  all  lengths  and  thicknesses, 
lines,  hooks,  nets  and  fish-flies  of  every  shape  and  color  will 
decorate  the  tables  and  desks,  for  they  now  represent  to  the 
fishermaniac  the  highest  form  of  art.  Literature  from  the  pen 
of  Isaac  Walton  and  other  famous  fishermen  will  fill  all  the 
bookshelves.  The  enthusiast  himself,  in  the  midst  of  these 
agreeable  surroundings,  will  smash  all  your  bric-a-brac  learning 
to  use  the  reel  and  throw  the  line.  He  will  dig  up  your  favorite 
flower-beds  in  search  of  fat  angleworms.  It  is  most  important, 
he  will  say,  to  be  fully  equipped  both  mentally  and  materially 
when  one  goes  fishing. 

It  is  only  natural  at  first  for  j^ou  to  wonder  whether  there 
will  be  any  fish  left  in  the  lake  after  the  wholesale  slaughter 
the  fishermaniac  has  planned.  But  you  will  soon  know  better 
than  to  waste  any  sympathy  on  the  fish.  The  fishermaniac 
seldom  catches  anything.  If  he  goes  with  a  friend,  it  is  always 
the  friend  who  monopolizes  the  best  fishing  hole  and  catches 
all  the  fish.  If  he  goes  alone,  he  comes  back  empty  handed, 
too,  at  least  as  far  as  fish  are  concerned.  When  you  ask  him 
what  luck  he  has  had,  he  will  carefully  evade  your  question, 
and  will  begin  an  eloquent  description  of  the  fine  fish  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Smith  caught.  If  you  still  insist  on  an  answer,  he  will 
tell  you  that  the  weather  wasn't  good  ;  it  was  too  cloudy,  or  too 
windy,  or  the  bait  was  poor,  or  a  thousand  other  things  hap- 
pened to  give  him  bad  luck. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the 
fishermaniac.  Yet  he  is  cheerfully  persistent  in  spite  of  all 
misfortunes.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  piece  of  ill-luck 
amounting  almost  to  a  tragedy.  The  patience  of  the  fisher- 
maniac had  finally  been  rewarded  and  he  had  caught  a  four- 
pound  bass,  by  mistake.  He  put  the  treasure  carefully  in  a  net 
and  let  it  down  into  the  water,  intending  to  take  it  home  with 
him  and  to  show  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  had  been  rude 
enough  to  twit  him  about  his  failures.  His  eye  must  have 
sparkled  at  the  thought  of  the  admiration  he  could  now  compel 
from  them.  When  he  was  ready  to  pull  into  shore,  he  drew  up 
the  net  to  take  a  final  look  at  his  fish,  and  oh  woe  I  the  fish  was 
gone.  Not  trusting  his  eyes  for  what  they  had,  or,  rather,  had 
not  seen,  he  felt  for  the  fish.      When  he  had  made  sure  that  it 
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was  not  there,  he  searched  for  some  hole  where  it  might  have 
escaped.  There  was  none.  The  only  solution  possible  was  that 
the  fish  had  eaten  a  hole  through  the  meshes  and  had  patched 
the  net  up  again  very  considerately.  It  was  a  blow  severe 
enough  to  discourage  anj-  ordinary  mortal,  but  not  the  fisher- 
maniac.  He  is  fishing  yet  to  see  if  he  can't  catch  a  larger  bass. 
Nor  will  he  stop  trying  until  ice  has  formed  on  the  lake. 

Oh  !  mothers  and  daughters  I  Give  heed  to  my  warning  ! 
The  fascination  of  the  club  is  nothing  to  the  fatal  power  of  fish- 
ermania.  You  may  not  realize  the  danger  now,  but  it  is  ever 
present.  Exert  all  your  influence  and  do  your  best  to  tramp 
out  this  fire  which  is  consuming  all  the  sense  of  mortals  and  is 
driving  them  to  hopeless  insanity.  Save  your  husbands  and 
sons  before  it  is  too  late  I 

Susie  Starr. 


Verses 

Oh,  the  gleaming  of  the  wavelets 

And  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky  ! 
Oh,  the  dashing  of  the  white  foam 

Where  the  fresh  winds  landward  fly  ! 

For  'tis  morning  on  the  ocean, 

And  the  mighty  swell  of  sea 
Breaks  into  the  tiny  ripples, 

Looking  back  to  laugh  with  me. 

Oh  I  love  the  sea  at  morning 

With  its  merry  wavelets  blue, 
I  love  the  sparkling,  dancing 

Sea,  that  harbors  every  hue. 

When  the  restless  waves  are  tired 

In  the  evening,  and  the  moon 
Watches  o'er  them  all  in  stillness, 

Then,  though  I  love  the  sea  at  noon, 

Yet  I  love  this  evening  quiet, 

When  the  rushing  winds  have  flown 
And  the  little  sleepy  wavelets 

Gently  breathe  against  the  stone. 

Charlotte  Peabody  Dodge. 
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The  poor-house  girl  stood  listlessly  dusting  off  the  window- 
sills,  with  the  old  brown  turkey-wing  that  Mrs.  Bean  and  her 
mother  before  her  had   used  for  dusting 

A  Spring  Dreatn  oft*  window-sills.  The  girl's  slim,  young 
figure  drooped  wearily,  and  the  angles  of 
her  thin  arms  showed  with  every  movement  that  she  made/ 

*'Corinna!"  called  a  sharp  voice  from  the  kitchen.  ''Ain't 
you  ever  goin'  to  get  done  wingin'  off  those  window-sills  ?" 

One  less  accustomed  to  the  sharpness  of  that  voice  would  have 
started,  but  Corinna  merely  stopped  her  work  and  answered,  in 
her  pretty,  soft  voice  : 

''  Fm  most  done,  Mis'  Bean.  I've  only  got  the  sitting-room 
to  do." 

''Well,  I  should  think  you  ought  to  be  most  through.  You 
come  out  here  when  you  get  done." 

The  girl  resumed  her  work.  There  were  many  windows  in 
the  Beans'  parlor,  and  some  of  them  looked  out  on  the  orchard 
all  in  bloom,  and  tlie  hawthorn  hedge  which  an  ancestor  more 
imaginative  than  Mr.  Bean  had  set  along  the  road.  As  Corin- 
na's  hands  were  busy  with  the  window-sills,  her  eyes  were 
looking  down  into  the  orchard,  and  it  seemed  to  her  childish 
imagination  as  if  she  had  let  her  soul  go  out  and  flutter  like  a 
bird  among  those  pink  and  white  trees.  She  was  a  fanciful 
girl,  and  was  forever  dreaming  dreams  and  thinking  quaint 
thoughts  that  drove  good  Mrs.  Bean  almost  crazy. 

"Corinna!'^ 

The  poor-house  girl  put  down  her  turkey-wing  and  went  into 
the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Bean  was  making  soap,  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  ingredients  rose  up  and  greeted  Corinna  and  made 
her  shudder  with  disgust. 

Mrs.  Bean  turned  partly  around  as  Corinna  entered. 

"Well,  if  you  ain't  got  on  that  pink  calico  again  !" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Well,  you  go  and  take  it  right  off  this  minute.  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  not  to  wear  light  clothes  round,  working. 
For  a  girl  I've  took  from  the  poor-house,  you  do  beat  all." 

"I — it — don't  soil  so  very  quick,  and  when  it  does  I  can  see  it 
and  take  off  my  dress,  and  I  can't  see  it  on  my  black  calico,  so 
I  can't  tell  when  it's  dirty  and  when  it  isn't.     And  I — " 

"What's  the  trouble,  mother  ?" 
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The  voice,  kindly  and  stern  at  the  same  time,  came  from  a 
tall,  quiet-looking  man  who  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  had 
come  up  the  walk  and  had  overheard  most  of  the  conversation. 
He  was  Mrs.  Bean's  son,  and  he  looked  like  her  in  a  vague, 
superficial  way.  He  had  the  same  alertness  of  features,  but  it 
was  tempered  with  a  tolerance  and  generosity  which  was  lacking 
in  Mrs.  Bean's  sharp,  almost  shrewish  face.  He  was  not  a 
young  man,  but  was  approaching  middle  age.  He  had  just 
come  in  from  the  field,  and  his  boots  and  rolled-up  trousers  were 
all  splashed  and  smeared  with  thick,  yellow  mud. 

''What's  the  matter,  mother  ?"  he  asked. 

Corinna  cast  a  grateful  glance  at  him,  and  then  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room.  George  Bean's  gaze  followed  her  till 
she  got  up  to  the  bend  in  the  stairs.  Then  he  turned  and  spoke 
to  his  mother. 

'*I  came  in  for  a  little  sweet  oil  to  fix  one  of  the  machines,' 
mother.     I  heard  you  sailing  into  Corinna." 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Faunce  hadn't  sent  me  such  a  girl.  She's  too 
flighty  for  a  poor-house  girl.     She's  awful  idle  and  shiftless." 

*'I  know  she  seems  so,  but  she's  young,  and  she's  only  been 
here  a  month,  and  it's  hard  for  her  to  get  into  your  ways.  And 
it's  only  six  weeks  since  she  got  up  from  typhoid  fever." 

'^  I'm  giving  her  that  '  Marsh  Root'  medicine  regular." 

^*  I  don't  think  it's  that  she  needs  so  much  as  the  fresh  air." 

''*  You've  always  been  crazy  over  fresh  air,  and  being  out  of 
doors,  ever  since  j^ou  were  a  little  fellow."  Mrs.  Bean's  face 
relaxed  into  an  indulgent  smile,  as  she  spoke.  She  handed  her 
son  the  sweet  oil,  and  he  took  it  and  started  for  the  doorway. 

*'  Set  Corinna  to  weeding,  down  in  the  garden,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  out,  "instead  of  keeping  her  in  here  to  work  over  that 
mess  you've  got  there  in  the  kettle.  The  plot  by  the  gate  needs 
weeding  bad." 

He  went  out,  and  as  Mrs.  Bean  stirred  the  boiling  liquid  in 
the  kettle,  she  watched  her  son's  gaunt,  middle-aged  figure  as 
he  strode  down  through  the  fields. 

"  George  is  a  good  boy,  but  he  does  get  notions." 

"Ma'am  ?"  asked  Corinna's  clear  voice. 

Mrs.  Bean  looked  up  and  saw  Corinna  in  a  black  gown. 

"  That's  better,"  she  said  approvingly.  "I  always  liked  black 
calico  for  working  round." 

There  was  a  rebellious  flash  in  Corinna's  eyes,  but  she  said 
nothing. 
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''  Now,  Corinna,"  said  Mrs.  Bean,  after  apparently  considering 
a  moment,  "you  may  go  out  and  weed  that  radish  bed  by  the 
gate.     It  needs  it  bad." 

Corinna's  face  brightened  in  a  flash.  She  cast  a  grateful, 
rapturous  look  on  Mrs.  Bean,  and  her  face  was  all  smiles  as  she 
went  out  and  up  the  walk  to  the  plot  by  the  gate.  To  be  really 
out  of  doors  in  this  beautiful,  warm,  sweet  world  I  To  be  of  it, 
and  in  it  and  with  it,  and  to  breathe  in  all  the  fresh,  green 
scents  of  new,  growing  things.  Corinna  looked  forward  to 
weeding  the  radish  bed  as  a  man  looks  forward  to  an  all-day's 
trout-fishing  in  summer.  The  earth  was  damp  and  soft,  and 
the  weeds  came  easily.  Corinna,  as  she  worked,  grew  pink, 
and  her  yellow  hair  hung  in  little  baby  rings  around  her  face. 

**  Could  you  get  me  a  drink  of  water  ?" 

Corinna  straightened  up.  A  tramp  stood  at  the  gate,  at  his 
heels  a  big,  shaggy  dog.  Corinna  looked  at  him  a  moment,  in 
hesitation.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall,  dark,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  rags,  handsome,  and  he  had  the  voice  and  manner  of  a 
gentleman.  Out  of  his  pocket  stuck  the  end  of  a  flute.  His 
smile  reassured  Corinna,  but  she  stood  hesitating  before  him  a 
moment. 

'^  Could  you  please  get  me  a  drink  of  water  ?"  repeated  the 
tramp. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Bean  doesn't  like  to  encourage 
people's  stopping  here,  but  I'll  bring  you  a  drink  from  the  well, 
if  you  don't  mind  a  tin  can  to  drink  out  of." 

The  tramp  smiled. 

"Thank  you,"  said  he.  "And  could  Toby  have  a  drink, 
too  ?"  At  the  name,  the  big  dog  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
begged  so  appealingly  that  Corinna  laughed. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  picture,  '  Sunshine  in  a  Spring 
Garden '  ?  "  asked  the  tramp,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, "  You  are  just  like  it,"  he  said. 

When  Corinna  had  brought  the  water  and  the  tramp  had 
finished  drinking,  he  looked  at  her  critically  as  he  handed  back 
the  tin  can. 

"  This  is  your  home  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  work  for  Mrs.  Bean,"  said  Corinna  simply.  *'  I'm  a  girl 
from  the  poor-house.     I  was  born  there." 

"Oh  I"  The  young  man's  voice  showed  genuine  regret  at 
having  asked  the  question.  In  his  manner  was  surprise,  but  he 
asked  nothing  further. 
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*' Why  don't  7/0?^,  work  ?'^  asked  Corinna  frankly.  She  had 
been  puzzling  about  it  ever  since  she  heard  the  refinement  in 
his  voice,  and  noted  the  grace  of  his  manner. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  just  like  to  live  out-doors  and  roam  over  the  hills 
and  sleep  in  the  woods  and  live  right  with  the  birds  and  trees 
and  stars.  Did  you  ever  wake  \\\)  in  the  night  and  hear  the 
wind  whisper  among  the  pine  trees,  and  see  the  stars  shin- 
ing over  you,  so  calm  and  bright  and  steady  ?  Or  hear  the  first 
faint,  sleepy  twitter  of  the  birds,  at  three  o'clock  on  a  summer 
morning  ?" 

The  girl's  face  was  aglow  with  eagerness. 

'*  I — oh,  do  go  on  I ''  she  cried. 

The  young  man  smiled. 

"You're  a  dreamer,  too,  I  see,"  said  he.  Then  he  added,  with 
a  change  of  expression,  "You'd  better  go  on  with  your  weeding, 
I  guess.     I  think  I  heard  Mrs.  Bean  call  out,  a  moment  ago." 

The  girl's  face  grew  sober,  and  she  dropped  quickly  to  her 
knees  and  began  working  with  feverish  haste. 

**  Good-bye,"  said  the  young  man,  slowly,  '•  and  thank  you. 
I  hope  I  may  see  you  again  when  I  pass  this  way." 

''Oh,  don't  go,"  cried  Corinna,  springing  up.  ''Do  tell  me 
some  more.  I — oh,  there^s  nobody  here  knows  what  I  think 
and  feel,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I  should  just  burst — I  feel 
so  full  of  thoughts,  and  happiness,  and — and  singing  !     I — " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  in  silence,  with  a  quizzical 
expression  on  his  face.  He  whistled  to  his  dog  and  moved 
away. 

*' Good-bye,"  he  said,  "here  comes  Mrs.  Bean.''  Corinna 
went  on  with  her  weeding. 

"I'm  glad  you  drove  away  that  tramp,"  said  Mrs.  Bean,  as 
she  came  bustling  up.  "Why,  what  a  sight  you've  got  done. 
Beats  all,  Corinna,  how  fast  you  work  when  you  get  to  it." 

Corinna  said  nothing,  but  quietlj^  went  on  weeding.  Down 
the  road  she  could  hear  the  joyous  barks  of  a  dog. 

At  noon  the  men  came  in  from  the  field,  and  Corinna,  waiting 
on  table,  moved  slowly  about  her  task  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
dream.  George  Bean  looked  at  her  more  than  once  with  a  puz- 
zled expression  on  his  face.  As  she  passed  him  the  great  platter 
of  cornbread  he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile  and  said,  "I  guess 
getting  out  of  doors  did  you  lots  of  good,  Corinna." 

She  started,  and  flushed. 
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"  I — it's  lovely  out,"  she  said,  absently. 

That  evenin<2^,  as  Corinna  wont  down  to  the  store  on  an  errand 
for  Mrs.  Bean,  a  man  stepped  out  into  the  ])ath  before  her,  and 
took  off  his  hat.     It  was  the  tramp  of  the  morning. 

Corinna  looked  at  him  with  intense  surprise. 

*'Why,  I  thought  you  must  be  miles  away  by  now,"  she  said. 
Her  pink  calico  — she  had  put  it  on  in  the  late  afternoon  — 
switched  the  dewy  grass  as  she  moved,  but  she  did  not  heed. 

'*  Toby  and  I  are  on  our  way  to  find  a  last  year's  haystack  to 
sleep  in.  It  will  be  a  glorious  night,  with  this  grand  moon  to 
watch." 

As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  hat  and,  dog  at  heels,  vanished  in 
the  dusky  fields  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

Corinna,  waking  in  the  night,  thought  of  the  wanderer  and 
his  dog,  sleeping  in  their  haystack  under  the  soft  spring  sky. 
She  got  up,  and  stole  quietly  to  her  window.  It  was  open,  and 
she  leaned  out,  and  stood  looking  into  the  night.  It  was  very 
still,  not  a  sound  save  the  faint  chirp  of  some  crickets  in  the 
grass.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm,  and  sweet  with  the  fragrance 
of  swelling  buds  and  growing  leaves.  Overhead  were  the  stars, 
very  luminous  and  big  through  the  softness  of  the  air. 

Corinna  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
the  night.  With  all  her  heart  she  envied  that  man  asleep  out 
doors  in  the  spring  night. 

George  Bean  looked  still  more  puzzled  at  her  next  day,  for 
she  went  about  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  far  away  look  in 
her  eyes.  He  stopped  beside  her  as  she  stood  washing  dishes, 
and  spoke  to  her,  half  in  sport,  and  half  in  tenderness. 

''If  you  were  my  little  sister,  Corinna,"  he  said,  ''I  should 
say  that  you  were  in  love." 

Corinna  blushed  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes.  They  were  honest 
eyes,  even  handsome  eyes.  Corinna  wondered  why  she  had 
never  noticed  it  before. 

*'  Who  is  there  for  me  to  be  in  love  with,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

George  laughed,  a  short,  sharp  laugh. 

"Why,  certainly,"  he  said,  "who  is  there  for  you  to  be  in 
love  with  ?" 

He  lingered  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  say  more,  but  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  went  out  to  his  work. 

The  next  day,  towards  nightfall,  as  Corinna  was  going  to  the 
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store,  she  met  the  stranger  again.  She  saw  his  dog  first,  and  it 
ran  to  her  and  whined  and  rubbed  against  her  as  if  it  knew  her 
for  a  friend.     Then  she  saw  its  master. 

"Well,  'Sunshine  in  a  spring  garden,'"  he  said,  ''so  we  meet 
again." 

Corinna's  face  became  as  the  face  of  a  child,  in  its  joy  and 
eagerness. 

"  Oh,  how  often  I've  thought  of  you,"  she  cried,  "and  wished 
that  I  were  you  !" 

"Wished  that  you  were  I  ?" 

"Yes.  To  be  free,— free  to  go  where  you  like,  to  live,  to  eat, 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  in  the  woods,  under  the  trees,  in  the  fields, 
by  the  —  oh,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  were  you  I " 

The  man  seated  himself  on  the  wall  and  looked  off  to  where 
the  road  dipped  down  between  the  eastern  hills.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  his  usual  abruptness. 

"To-day,"  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "I  got  up  at  five 
o'clock  and  walked  to  where  that  road  climbs  the  hills  and  goes 
down  to  the  sea.  I  saw  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  I  felt 
the  breeze  blow  on  my  face  and  I  smelt  the  salt  in  the  air.  To- 
morrow I  shall  walk  beyond  those  hills,  and  the  day  after  —  we 
shall  sleep,  Toby  and  I,  in  a  pine  wood  that  I  know,  by  the  sea." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.     Rising,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Won't  you  come  with  me,"  he  said,  very  low,  "  '  Sunshine  in 
a  spring  garden?'" 

Corinna  suddenly  felt  herself  begin  to  tremble  all  over.  She 
could  not  say  a  word. 

"We  can  be  married  at  the  next  village,"  said  the  young  man, 
"and  then — why,  then  we  can  wander,  wander  forever  over 
God's  fair,  green  world  !  " 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  which  it  seemed  that  from  beyond 
those  distant  hills  they  could  hear  the  very  sound  of  the  sea. 
At  last  Corinna,  very  timidly,  and  with  hesitation,  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  stranger. 


It  was  midnight  when  Corinna  rose,  dressed,  and  stole  softly 
down  the  stairs.  She  sped  by  Mrs.  Bean's  door,  but  at  George's 
she  stopped  a  moment.  Her  heart  was  not  so  light  as  she  had 
thought  it  would  be. 

"  He  has  been  so  good  to  me,"  she  whispered,  and  suddenly 
something  seemed  to  catch  in  her  throat,  and  it  hurt  so  that  she 
could  hardly  breathe. 
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She  stole  down  the  stairs  and  unlock(>d  tlu^  outside  door.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  and  everything  was  very  still.  She 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  her,  and  at  her  feet  stretched  all 
the  world.  She  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  upon  orchard  and 
field  lying  white  and  clear  under  the  moonlight,  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  joy  all  went  out  of  things  for  her,  and 
it  seemed  that  she  was  leaving  all  her  heart  in  the  house  behind 
her,  along  with  her  old  life. 

"  But  I'm  going  away  with  him,— to  go  away  and  away  over 
the  whole  big  world  together  !     I  should  be  glad  !" 

She  shivered  a  little,  then,  as  if  gripping  her  courage  in  both 
hands,  she  ran  down  the  walk  to  the  gate.  She  was  turning  the 
corner  when  a  figure,  walking  rapidly  from  the  direction  of  the 
village  came  all  at  once  out  of  the  darkness  before  lier. 

"Why,  Corinna  !^'  cried  a  man's  voice. 

She  gave  a  little  startled  cry,  and  shrank  back  against  the 
wall,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  cried,  "I— 1-" 

"Corinna!"  said  the  voice  again.  George  Bean  took  her 
gently  by  the  arm.  His  strong,  stern  face  was  very  white  in 
the  moonlight.  Corinna's  heart  began  all  at  once  to  beat  very 
hard  and  fast. 

"  Do  you  love  this  man  you're  going  away  with,  Corinna?" 
said  George  Bean. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  George  waited  a  long  time. 

"Because  if  you  do  love  him,"  he  said  finally,  "  I  would  not 
stand  in  your  way  one  single  instant,  Corinna." 

There  was  still  no  answer.  Corinna  sobbed,  and  kept  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  mistake,  Corinna.  If — if  you're 
perfectly  sure  you  love  this  man  well  enough  to  go  away  with 
him  and  share  his  whole  life  with  him,  bright  days  and  rainy 
days,  comfort  and  discomfort,  and — a  wanderer's  life  isn't  all 
spring  days  and  sunshine,  Corinna." 

Corinna  made  some  little,  helpless  movement.  George  Bean 
still  looked  puzzled.  His  face  was  very  stern  and  set.  Corinna 
trembled  beneath  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her  arm,  but  she 
made  no  movement  to  go  away.  Suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
the  man's  face  cleared. 

"  It's  love  that  you  love,  not  he,"  he  said  in  a  more 
assured  voice,  "and  it's  freedom  and  the  joy  of  being  alive  and 
young.     It's  all  these  that  you  love,  it's  not  that  man." 
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He  paused  an  instant,  then  he  went  on  again. 

'^You  are  free,  Corinna,"  he  said,  *' free  as  anything  in  the 
world.  I — I  love  you  too  much  myself  to  want  to  make  you 
stay  if  you  really  want  to  go.^' 

There  was  a  long  silence, 

^'Will  you  come  back,  Corinna  ?"  asked  George  Bean,  at  last. 

Corinna  nodded  dumbly. 

He  led  her  gently  back  to  the  house.  She  went,  unresisting 
and  quiet.  He  opened  the  door  for  her  and  stood  aside  to  let 
her  pass.  As  she  did  so,  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pleading 
expression  in  her  eyes.  He  put  out  his  hands  toward  her,  but 
drew  them  back.  The  night  wiad  rustled  the  leaves  of  the 
grape-vine  near  them ;  in  the  grass  the  crickets  chirped. 

Suddenly  Corinna  shivered,  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and 
gazed  around  her  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

*'^Why,"  said  Corinna,  in  a  startled  voice,  "  I  feel— I  feel  as  if 
I  were  just  wakened  from  a  horrible  dream.  I — I — feel  as  if  I 
had  been  living  in  a  dream  for  days,  and  as  if  now  I  had 
wakened  up  for  good  and  all.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been 
alive  till  now." 

She  paused  an  instant.  In  the  moonlight,  her  soft,  fair  hair, 
her  gray  eyes,  her  child-face,  were  adorable,  appealing. 

''  It  was  a  wonderful  dream,  though,"  she  said  softly,  as  if  to 
herself,  and  smiled. 

He  held  out  his  hands  to  her  again  in  that  involuntary  way. 

"And  I  shall  try,"  he  said  slowly,  "to  make  the  awakening 
still  more  wonderful,  Corinna." 

Ruth  Potter  Maxon. 
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EDITORIAL 

In  the  old  gymnasium  there  is  a  room  known  as  the  Lost  and 
Found,  and  in  this  room  there  are  now  fifty-two  pairs  of  gloves, 
and  eighty-eight  unmated  ones,  twenty-eight  rubbers,  forty-five 
handkerchiefs,  nineteen  pins,  twenty-seven  combs,  and  odds  and 
ends  without  number,  all  lost  within  the  year  and  all  obvious- 
ly unclaimed.  What  can  be  the  reason,  one  wonders,  for  this 
lethargic  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  owners  ?  Have  they 
purposely  abandoned  these  belongings  to  the  cold  world  ?  The 
twelve  umbrellas  there  seem  fit  for  nothing  else,  but  we  are  not 
writing  of  these.  There  is  no  Lost  and  Found  for  the  useful 
umbrellas.  Like  the  good  thej^  die  young,  and  are  carried  off 
over  night  with  a  galloping  consumption  that  no  remedy  has 
yet  overcome.  But  the  other  articles  are  comparatively  new 
and  worthy  of  redemption,  yet  only  one-twentieth  is  ever  re- 
claimed. Here  they  accumulate,  heap  on  heap,  till  once  a  year, 
an  auction  clears  the  place  for  a  new  supply. 

Nor  does  this  represent  all  the  lost  property  of  the  college, 
but  by  actual  count  not  more  than  one-seventh.  For  if  the 
claimants  for  lost  property  do  not  go  to  the  old  gymnasium, 
neither  do  the  finders,  and  the  result  is  a  dead-lock.  Most  of 
the  articles  in  the  room  now  are  those  brought  from  the  college 
buildings  by  the  college  employees.  Fev;^  indeed  are  the 
girls  who  bring  the  articles  they  find  here.  Nobody  comes  to 
claim  them,  they  urge,  and  straightway  put  up  a  sign  to  adver- 
tise them  themselves.  And  the  girl  who  has  lost  anything  goes 
and  does  likewise,  till  the  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  in  Seelye 
Hall  are  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  and  their  numbers  neutralize 
the  results  they  might  have.  No  one  takes  them  down  after 
they  are  posted,  and  the  wail  of  the  girl  who  lost  a  pen  last 
September  is  side  by  side  with  the  advertisement  of  a  girl  who 
will  make  j^our  shirt-waists  to-morrow,  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  waded  through  the  lists  in  search  of  an  erstwhile  posses- 
sion knows  how  tedious  is  the  performance.      Why,  then,  do 
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we  not  resort  witli  a  glad  accord  to  the  sirapler  method  of 
the  Lost  and  Found  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  When  in  the  history 
of  women  did  they  ever  rise  up  and  do  anything  simulta- 
neously and  with  a  glad  accord  ?  Unless  all  girls  return  arti- 
cles to  the  Lost  and  Found  no  girl  will,  for  if  nobody  does  it, 
why  should  anybody  ? 

Perhaps  a  selfish,  almost  unconscious  inner-woman  urges  that 
the  finder  may  as  well  keep  the  unclaimed  gloves  as  the  college, 
or  perhaps  desires  personal  credit  of  returning  them.  But 
aside  from  these  more  or  less  unfl.attering  reasons,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  sign  habit  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  Smith  girl  would  rather  put  up  a 
sign  than  not.  She  puts  them  up  when  she  reads,  when  she 
writes,  when  she  goes  to  bed.  Sometimes  they  are  verse,  but 
a  humorous  intent  is  popular,  as  when  one  girl  placarded  on  her 
door  when  writing  her  Bible  paper,  "  Noah's  Flood— Continuous 
performance.  Cold  water  for  all  intruders",  or  again,  ''Friends 
will  not  enter — no  others  may",  or  simply  ''I  work",  ''I  sleep". 

That  these  prohibitions  are  not  always  observed  is  shown  by 
the  earnest  remark,  ''This  means  you",  sometimes  appended, 
but  the  disregard  is  caused  by  the  same  negligence  in  leaving 
them  up  when  the  occasion  has  passed  which  detracts  from 
their  efficiency  on  the  bulletin  board. 

One  thing  is  clear,  with  the  simplest  method  of  exchange  in 
the  world  we  have  become  involved  in  advertising  methods, 
of  the  most  complex  kind,  and  a  reform  is  in  order.  But  how 
can  it  be  effected  ?  How  can  we  secure  relief  for  the  over- 
burdened bulletin  board  and  dispel  the  inertia  of  the  young 
woman  who  will  not  go  to  the  old  gymnasium  ?  Perhaps 
chapel  notices  given  at  least  once  a  month  would  induce  the  un- 
concerned to  come  for  their  property  if  it  were  put  as  class 
spirit  or  a  personal  favor  to  the  authorities  ;  or  perhaps  a  Lost 
and  Found  card,  made  out  in  detail,  would -stir  the  sluggish 
and  the  procrastinator  and  make  the  Lost  and  Found  a  thing 
of  duty  and  a  joy  forever. 
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LUtJe  Love  Stories  of  Manhattan,  by  Melville  Chater.  The 
Grafton  Press. — In  the  Bookman  of  February  there  is  an  article 
entitled  "  Confidential  !  For  Story-Writers  Only  !"  in  which  a 
popular  author  explains  in  detail  his  successful  recipe  for  the 
making  of  short  stories.  "Always  four  parts,  that's  my  work- 
ing model.  One,  they  meet ;  two,  the}^  fall  in  love  ;  three,  they 
fall  out ;  four,  they  fall  in  again.  I  allow  a  thousand  words,  or 
a  little  less,  to  each  part  and  use  one  of  six  plots  as  a  basis,  and 
then  add  the  variations.  The  stories  are  like  this  : 
Ping 

Pong 

Ping 

Pong 
and  they  are  all  practically  alike.'' 

We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chater  has  taken  this 
advice  of  the  Bookman  to  heart  and  the  result  is — these  tales  of 
a  versatile  Cupid, —  where  He  and  She  play  a  merry  game  of 
hide-and-seek  with  wedding  bells.  Whatever  the  little  god 
assumes  as  a  disguise. — and  he  has  many  poses,  from  chaplain 
and  war  correspondent  to  kidnapper  and  motorman,  —  the 
sequence  of  events  docs  not  materially  differ.  They  meet,  they 
cannot  marry,  the  Deus  ex  Machina  rises  up  and  joins  their 
hands. 

The  book  is  advertised  as  one  for  a  holiday  gift,  and  it  is  in  a 
holiday  humor  that  we  must  read  and  criticise  it.  They  have 
no  pretensions  to  serious  consideration, —  these  tales  where 
couples  mate  as  swiftly  and  unthinkingly  as  birds,  and  mar- 
riage is  nothing  but  a  gsij  picnic  with  laughter  and  dancing  till 
sunset-time.  It  is  very  superficial,  of  course, —  a  ludicrously 
young  love,  with  a  ludicrously  certain  end  in  a  wedding.  But 
you  must  remember  that  we  are  in  a  holiday  mood  and  with 
gay  spirits  enjoy  the  irresponsible  wooing. 

Perhaps  the  only  unique  element  that  enters  into  these  stories 
is  the  way  in  which  the  different  phases  of  New  York  life  are 
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portrayed.  It  is  not  done  with  much,  insight  into  any  underly- 
ing significance,  dipping  only  here  and  there  beneath  the  sur- 
face. But  it  does  convey  to  us  living  pictures, —  not  pictures, 
indeed,  but  a  veritable  kaleidescope  of  business  life  in  New 
York.  Thev atmosphere  of  *'down  town"  in  a  large  city  is  hit 
off  to  a  nicety, —  the  various  elements  of  noisy  streets  and 
crowded  stores.  Who  cannot  recognize,  in  the  well-drawn 
sketches,  the  types  of  men  and  women  seen  during  many  years, 
but  seen  now  with  a  new  significance?  ''Caramels",  behind  the 
candy  counter,  has  often  lifted  ''her  pale,  snippy  face  from  her 
novel  to  serve  us."  "Locals,  in  his  smart  gray  uniform  and 
important  pose",  grins  at  us  daily  as  he  shoots  us  up  to  the  floor 
we  desire.  We  have  hurried  past  the  "'  megaphone  man  ",  when 
his  hollow  roar  announced  our  train.  We  have  watched  the 
sign-painter,  marking  big  white  facts  on  a  blackboard  down 
town.  We  have  bought  our  elevated  tickets  without  a  glance 
at  the  blue  and  brass  figure  in  the  box-ofiice.  All  these  we 
know  and  also  some  we  have  never  seen  but  have  heard  of  more 
or  less  vaguely, — the  escaped  prisoner;  the  lank,  red  youth  from 
the  farm;  the  chorus  girl.  Now  they  cease  to  be  mere  names  to 
us,  mere  types  of  their  class,  and  become  individuals  with  lives 
to  be  lived  and  comic  and  tragic  every-day  to  be  endured.  Each 
of  these  are  ''tangled  in  the  meshes  of  Cupid",  and  dance  in 
and  out  unti]  the  church  bells  ring  a  happy  ending. 

The  stories  are  written  spicily,  and  are  full  of  life,  which 
make  them  very  readable,  when  one  is  bound  for  a  vacation. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  Northampton,  March  3d,  "Sunday." 
The  general  run  of  theatre  goers  are  lenient  toward  the  play 
whenEthel  Barrymore  is  behind  the  footlights.  It  is  often  but 
the  background  for  her  charm  and  winning  grace,  which  make  her 
the  darling  of  matinee  girls  and  college  boys.  Her  latest  play 
lives  up  to  this  reputation  of  its  predecessors,  or  rather,  is  found 
to  be  a  further  degeneration.  "Sunday"  is  a  very  cheap  melo- 
drama with  the  vivid  coloring  of  the  Bowery  type  toned  down 
to  Broadway  taste.  We  find  the  usual  western  cabin,  with  the 
sentimental  conversation  of  the  miners  cutting  it  off  at  once  and 
decisively  from  reality.  We  find,  too,  a  sudden,  murderous 
passion  and  pistol-shot,  an  unconvincing  change  to  aristocratic 
life  in  England,  a  flight  home  followed  by  the  enamored  lord, 
and  a  lover's  kiss  at  the  end.      Were  it  not  for  a  certain  pretti- 
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ness  with  which  Miss  Barry moro  plays  her  part,  a  touch  of 
humorous  reality  in  old  Lively  and  Tom  Oxoly,  a  uniform  abili- 
ty in  the  rest  of  the  cast,  we  could  hardly  believe  this  to  be  a 
serious  attempt  at  a  play.  As  it  is,  we  on  joy  it  mildly  and 
regret  its  waste  of  time  and  talent. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  January  9th,  ''  The  Jewess,  or  Leah 
the  Forsaken."  Miss  O'Neil  is  well  known  as  an  actress  of 
unusual  strength  and  ability,  which  she  expended  without 
reserve  in  portraying  the  cheerless  and  forsaken  Leah.  But 
unfortunately,  she  never  elected  to  do,  without  overdoing,  and 
strength  without  restraint,  power  expended  in  passion  and  gut- 
teral  frenzy  brought '' Leah"  to  the  level  of  lurid  melodrama. 
Only  in  the  last  act  in  the  scene  with  the  child,  was  the  least 
restraint  imposed,  and  it  was  this  scene  only  that  secured 
sympathy.  The  play  cannot  be  passed  over  without  speaking  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Schoolmaster  as  one  of  remarkable 
intensity. 

M.    W.    H. 

The  Most  Popular  College  Songs  (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge). 
A  convenient  copy  of  the  usual  collection  of  songs  is  always 
pleasant  to  possess.  This  book  lacks  few  of  the  favorites  from 
*'  Old  Black  Joe  "  in  the  beginning,  to  "  Good  night.  Ladies," 
at  the  end. 

A  Song  of  the  Dark 

The  Une  of  shore  and  the  rocks  before  have  softened  away  into  one,  dear, 
And  the  gleams  of  the  town  have  focused  down  to  only  the  lighthouse  spark, 

While  here  in  the  folds  of  the  swells'  curved  rolls  on  the  evening  sea  there  is 
none,  dear. 
Save  only  you  and  the  lithe  canoe,  In  the  vast,  still,  yielding  dark. 

Like  the  subtle  guess  of  a  light  caress,  or  the  touch  of  a  soft  passed  gown, 
dear, 
The  dark  comes  gliding  over  the  tide,  and  up  to  the  star-dimmed  height. 
With  just  a  trace  on  the  water's  face  of  a  half  tone  light,  drawn  down,  dear, 
From  the  sun-red  west  to  the  ocean  s  breast,  to  'broider  the  edge  o'  the 
night. 

Heavily  damp  with  the  salt  set  stamp  from  the  very  heart  of  the  sea,  dear, 
The  night  winds  breathe,  as  they  stoop  to  leave  a  wet  caress  on  our  hair, 

And  somewhere,  far  by  the  distant  bar,  achord  to  a  low  faint  key,  dear, 
The  wind  and  the  swell  are  tuned  to  tell  of  the  world  that  is  hidden  there. 
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In  time  I  feel  the  dip  and  yield  as  your  paddle  sweeps  with  mine  own,  dear, 
And  'neath  our  bow  the  purl  is  low  on  the  parting  waves,  to  mark 

Our  course,  as  straight  to  the  eastern  gate  I  am  keeping  her  true,  alone,  dear, 
With  only  you  and  the  lithe  canoe  in  the  vast,  still,  yielding  dark. 

— Vassar  Miscellany. 

The  End  of  Toil 

Put  grief  away  and  all  slow,  bitter  tears, 

Thy  grieving  and  thy  sorrowing  shall  seem 
As  weary  winds  that  blow  across  the  years, 

Bringing  dim  echoes  of  a  fainter  dream 
And  men  that  weep.     The  kindly  silent  snow 

Shall  softly  fall  about  thy  weary  head  ; 
Nor  shall  thou  count  the  winters  as  they  go, 

But  sleep  shall  be  when  all  sad  things  are  dead. 

Slumber  shall  steal  upon  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  welcoming  arms  and  yearning  odorous  lips. 
And  all  thy  weary  journey  mile  by  mile, 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  the  silent  ships. 
The  bitter  winds  that  blow,  the  rains  that  fall — 

Of  these  dim  things  no  sorrow  shall  be  bred. 
For  peace  shall  breathe  a  stillness  over  all, 

And  sleep  shall  be  when  all  sweet  things  are  dead. 

Williams  Lit. 

Song 

Ah,  Lady,  will  thy  wistful  ghost 

Linger  amidst  our  apple  trees 
And  love  the  summer  evenings  most 

— Leaning  a  dim  cheek  to  the  breeze  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  drift  on  the  dank  air 

Of  our  enchanted  pine  grove  old 
And  like  some  frost  wreath,  thin  and  fair. 

Vanish  if  I  pursue,  too  bold  ? 
Or  pausing  in  the  firelit  gloom 

Of  this  poor  cottage,  shall  I  hear 
Thy  eerie  sobbing  from  the  room 

Where  hang  thy  fading  garments  dear  ? 

— Vassar  Miscellany. 
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Dedication  of  the  Book  Wherein  I  Write 

Oh,  childreu  of  a  far-off  time, — 
Oh,  brave  tall  lads  and  darling  maids, — 

Who  chase  the  echo  of  a  rhyme 
Among  your  garrets'  glints  and  shades, 

Who  chase  adventure  of  old  days, 
Old  books,  old  odors,  strange  decay, 

With  hearts  aleap  and  eyes  ablaze 
For  age  that  once  was  young  as  they. 

Oh,  unborn  dreamers,  of  my  blood 
Or  alien-veined,  who  find  this  book — 

The  crest- wave. of  my  youth's  full  flood- 
Laugh  not  too  lightly  as  you  look. 

Be  gentle  with  my  ancient  words, 

My  crooked  writing,  jangling  rhymes, 
My  tuneless  songs  of  winds  and  birds, 

My  tears,  my  love-deeds,  and  my  crimes. 

Oh.  children  of  a  far-off  day — 

Oh,  musing  lads  and  dreaming  maids — 
Be  gentle  with  my  dust,  I  pray. 

Beneath  your  garret's  glints  and  shades. 
I,  young  to-day  and  swift  to  run, 

I,  singing  always  in  my  heart. 
Shall  leave  no  token  to  the  sun 

Save  faded  words,  to  sting  and  start 
From  out  a  yellow  page,  at  you. 

Oh,  children  in  your  garrets'  gloom, 
Rustling  the  odd  old  papers  through. 

With  smiles  and  dreamings — at  a  doom. 

A  hundred  years,  and  then — ah,  you — 
Sweet  unknown  children,  draw  one  sigh 

Because  a  long-dead  child's  heart  knew, 
Although  it  sang,  that  it  must  die. 

F.  S.  Davis  '04. 
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To  the  eye  that  keeps  watch  over  man's  mortality,  the  occupations  of  a 
working-man  in  his  leisure  hours  are  as  signiiScant  as  his  effort  to  secure  an 

eight-hour  day.     The  same  friendly  inter- 
Concerning  Vacation  Houses    est  questions  concerning  the  working-girl's 

vacation — a  rare  week  or  two  set  in  the  midst 
of  fifty  devoted  to  stenography,  store-keeping,  box-making,  type-setting — 
how  shall  the  problems  of  railroad  fare  and  board  be  met  and  an  opportunity 
to  live  "carelessly  and  well"  be  gained  ?  The  skilled  working-woman,  with 
good  salary,  faces  no  such  diflaculties,  but  the  girl  who  works  for  five  or  six 
dollars  a  week  searches  almost  hopelessly  for  a  cheap  hotel  within  reach  of 
her  city  for  a  moderate  fare.  Country  farm  houses  ?  Some  one  suggests, 
remember  Ardelia  in  Arcady  1 

This  need,  vacation  houses  have  been  trying  for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 
to  meet.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania — I  am 
not  informed  concerning  other  states — "holiday  houses"  have  been  estab- 
lished accessible  from  the  larger  cities  for  a  fare  varying  from  ten  cents  to 
perhaps  two  dollars.  Some  of  these  represent  the  benevolent  activity  of  indi- 
viduals. In  one  charming  country-place  near  Boston  the  mistress  virtually 
entertains  groups  of  eight  or  ten  women  for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time  all  sum- 
mer long.  They  enjoy  whole-heartedly  her  simple,  abundant  fare,  her  wide, 
old  house,  her  woods  and  lake,  and  pay  her  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for 
board,  a  sum  adequate  only  for  table  expenses,  she  has  told  me.  All  other 
charges  are  her  personal  contribution.  One's  instant  question  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  thus  misleading  women  in  regard  to  cost,  is  partly  answered  by  Miss 
Merriam's  wish  to  receive  only  middle-aged  and  old  women — supporters  of 
families,  it  may  be,  whose  monotonous  lives  need  relief  more  than  wholesome 
training  in  self-support.  In  special  cases  her  guests  are  simply  guests.  When 
one  sees  a  toil-worn  scrub-woman  who  has  had  no  vacation  for  twenty-five 
years  enjoying  the  peace  and  charm  of  this  delightful  home,  one  rejoices  over 
such  gracious  benevolence. 

Many  houses  represent  the  efforts  of  working-women's  clubs,  directed  usu- 
ally by  women  of  leisure  who  are  workers  in  or  friends  of  the  clubs.  Phila- 
delphia clubs  maintain  Whitford  Lodge,  two  hours  out  from  the  city;  New 
York  clubs  have  three  houses  on  Long  Island;  Massachusetts  supports  houses 
at  Princeton,  Squantum  and  Bayside;  Connecticut  clubs  have  established  a 
house  at  Madison.  Here  the  value  of  organized  efforts  tells.  The  rent  and 
certain  fixed  expenses  of  the  houses  are  raised  through  the  winter  by  club 
entertainments  and  fairs  and  the  running  expenses  are  met  by  the  three  or 
four  dollars  a  week  paid  for  board.  In  all  these  houses  the  girls  care  for 
their  rooms  and  prepare  them  for  the  next  comer;  in  some  a  cooperative 
system  is  followed,  as  at  Princeton,  where  the  girls  wash  dishes,  set  and  wait 
on  table  in  turn.  The  work  required  is  decided  by  an  executive  council 
representing  the  club  or  clubs,  which  also  decides  other  important  matters  of 
administration. 

To  the  woman  of  marked  or  solitary  individuality  these  houses  may  not 
appeal.  She  wishes  to  go  to  a  " regular  hotel"  and  if  her  wages  allow,  she 
goes.  If  she  is  interested  in  a  vacation  house,  she  chooses  one  most  nearly 
approximating  the  hotel  ideal,  where  least  effort  is  made  to  give  the  house 
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the  atmosphere  of  a  gracious  home.  But  most  houses  owe  their  existence  to 
the  affection  and  cor»i)eration  of  the  girls,  and  the  devotion  of  women  of 
leisure  and  large  opiK)rtnnity,  who  work  with  the  clubs  through  the  winter. 
I  know  of  no  house  where  this  directing  influence  is  not  felt,  if  in  no  other 
way  than  in  the  choice  for  housekeeper  of  a  cultivated  and  interested  woman. 
Whitford  Lodge,  a  most  successful  house,  accommodating  twenty-eight  girls, 
and  managed  by  a  representative  board  of  working-women,  has  won  the  deep 
affection  of  Philadelphia  club  girls  largely  through  the  wise,  devoted  work  of 
Miss  Sibley,  its  most  interested  director.  At  many  houses  one  or  two 
hostesses  assist  the  house  matron  in  furnishing  initiative  for  jncnics,  dances, 
dramatics  and  infusing  into  a  delightful  society  the  score  or  more  of  unac- 
quainted girls  who  are  thrown  together  for  a  week. 

The  housekeeper  or  hostess  in  such  a  house  tinds  her  summer  full  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  economic  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet,  in  itself  calls  for 
strenuous  intellectual  and  practical  effort.  But  the  human  interest  furnished 
by  friendly  contact  with  shop-girls,  milliners,  scrub-women,  type-writers, 
box-makers,  enriches  one's  knowledge  and  sympathy  as  few  occupations  save 
settlement  work  can  do.  One  house  that  I  know  is  at  present  seekin^g  a 
housekeeper  for  next  summer.  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  further  informa- 
tion to  any  who  might  be  interested  in  such  a  position. 

Ethel  de  Long, 

146  Bay  Street,  Springfield. 

"Well,  just  what  do  you  do  in  a  library  school?"    This  question  greets  the 

library  stadent  with  such  invariable  regularity  from  everyone  she  meets  that 

she  soon  begins  to  feel  that  the  world  at  large 

Library  School  Work  must  think  that  all  a  librarian  has  to  do  is  to  stand 
behind  a  counter  and  hand  out  books  and  that 
for  such  work  only  a  little  practice  can  be  necessary.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  this  or  similar  hazy  ideas  of  library  work  that  so  few  college  students  take 
it  into  consideration  as  among  the  possible  occupations  or  lines  of  usefulness 
open  to  them.  Last  year  one  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  in  a  talk  to 
the  senior  class,  urged  those  students  who  were  thinking  of  teaching  to  look 
around  them  first,  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  or  invent  some  other  occupa- 
tion. Young  women,  she  said,  are  too  apt  to  turn  to  teaching  as  a  matter-of- 
course,  whereas  the  profession  is  already  overcrowded  by  those  who  would 
have  done  much  better  elsewhere. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  the  real  nature  and  opportunities  of  library 
work  to  those  who  are  just  now  thinking  of  the  after-college  days— or  even 
better,  to  those  who  have  still  some  college  years  before  them — that  I  will 
try  and  answer  the  question  of  what  is  done  in  a  library  school. 

But  first  of  all,  1  should  like  to  correct  one  impression  which  often  prevails, 
namely  that  this  profession  is  a  particularly  excellent  calling  for  the  book- 
worm or  ardent  lover  of  books  ;  and  that  in  studying  to  be  a  librarian  one 
devotes  oneself  exclusively  to  books  and  acquires  enormous  amounts  of  ready 
information  by  reading,  reading,  reading !  The  widest  possible  knowledge 
of  books  is  indeed  most  essential  to  the  efficient  librarian,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  many  recpiirements.      In  the  training  school  one  learns  a  great  deal  about 
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books  and  handles  them  constantly,  but  very  little  time  is  there  for  pleasur- 
able reading.  In  fact,  one  of  the  important  things  to  learn  is  the  ability  to 
determine  the  scope  and  value  of  a  book  by  a  fifteen  minutes'  glance  through 
its  pages. 

The  training  in  the  various  library  schools  in  the  country  probably  covers 
about  the  same  ground,  but  being  as  yet  in  a  very  experimental  stage,  it  is 
arranged  or  proportioned  differently.  I  can  write  only  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest. 
In  this  school  the  courses  are  planned  to  cover  two  years,  but  the  first  year 
fits  one  with  all  the  technical  knowledge  required  to  obtain  a  position  as  an 
assistant.  Many  students  take  positions  then  and  return  later,  when  the 
need  arises,  to  take  the  second  year. 

The  courses,  naturally,  correspond  to  what  a  librarian  may  have  to  do  in  a 
library.  In  the  first  place  she  may  have  to  select  and  buy  the  books  for  the 
library.  There  is  therefore  a  course  on  the  selection  of  books.  This  consists 
of  weekly  discussions  of  five  books  belonging  to  particular  departments  of 
literature,  such  as  biography,  fine  arts,  etc.  The  books  are  considered  in 
relations  to  certain  tests  for  books  of  that  class  and  a  comparison  is  made 
with  other  books  on  the  same  subject.  Each  student  makes  out  a  so-called 
"librarian's  note-book"  for  everj'-  book,  which  records  its  scope,  the  decision 
as  to  its  value  for  certain  kinds  of  libraries,  people  and  various  other  points 
that  may  prove  of  future  value  to  the  librarian.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
course  and  the  on\j  one  which  requires  the  reading  of  books,  the  students 
being  expected  to  read  at  least  two  of  the  books  and  to  examine  with  the  aid 
of  reviews  the  others.  Of  course,  in  a  library,  the  actual  selection  of  the 
books  is  further  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  character 
of  the  library. 

After  a  book  comes  into  a  library  it  is  first  recorded  in  an  "accession- 
book"  and  receives  its  accession  number.  The  students  are  given  some  prac- 
tice in  doing  this  with  the  books  that  come  into  the  New  York  State  Library. 

Next  the  book  has  to  be  classified  ;  that  is,  given  a  number  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System,  which  indicates  what  division  or  subdivision  of 
knowledge  it  comes  under  (94 2=  history  of  England;  943  =  history  of  Ger- 
many), in  order  that  all  books  on  the  same  subject  may  be  put  together. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  many  books  are  painfully  vague  or  com- 
plicated in  regard  to  subject,  or  will  not  fit  in  well  under  any  heading  of  the 
Decimal  System.  Daily,  after  explanatory  lectures  on  the  various  parts  of 
this  system,  the  students  classify  a  number  of  books,  selected  to  illustrate 
questionable  points.  At  the  close  of  the  course  they  do  fifteen  hours  of 
classification  for  the  State  Library  by  way  of  practice.  In  the  second  year 
there  is  a  comparative  study  of  other  methods  of  classification,  the  chief  one 
being  the  "  Expansion"  system  worked  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Cutter  of  Forbes 
Library. 

After  a  book  is  classified,  it  has  to  be  catalogued  :  that  is,  to  have  cards 
made  out  for  it  to  be  put  in  the  drawers  which  readers  consult  in  looking  up 
a  book  or  a  subject.  The  course  in  cataloguing  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in 
library  school  work.  Those  simple,  harmless  looking,  little  cards  are  most 
complicated  things.    A  single  book  may  have  anywhere  from  two  to  twenty 
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or  more  cards  made  out  in  various  ways  and  ali)habeted  in  different  plac(«s  in 
the  cataloujue.  It  requires  a  «^()od  imagination  to  foresee  all  the  headings 
under  which  people  may  look  for  a  book  or  a  subject.  Moreover,  there  are 
various  kinds  of  catalogues  and  ditferent  kinds  of  cataloguing  for  different 
kinds  of  libraries.  This  is  the  most  mechanical  part  of  library  work,  but 
even  this  fails  to  be  dull.  Furthermore  this,  as  well  as  other  mechanical 
phases  of  the  work,  are  being  gradually  lightened  for  librarians.  For 
instance,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  now  printing  the  catalogue  cards  for 
every  book  that  comes  in  and  all  libraries  can  purchase  these  cards. 

A  much  more  live  and  thoroughly  interesting  part  of  library  work  is  that 
of  reference  librarian.  The  students  learn  from  lectures  and  i)ractical  use 
the  relative  values  of  different  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  periodicals  and 
other  reference  books.  They  learn  from  made-up  problems  how  to  look  up 
the  answers  to  all  sorts  of  questions  and  from  class  discussions  just  where 
the  best  material  is  to  be  found.  During  the  second  year  the  students  serve 
at  times  at  the  reference  desk  in  the  State  Library  and  in  other  libraries  of 
the  city. 

It  would  be  hopeless  and  unilluminating  to  try  to  explain  in  this  short 
space  all  the  phases  of  library  work  which  the  student  has  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence or  study :  how  to  mend  books,  how  to  receive  and  send  out  traveling 
libraries  ;  how  to  cooperate  with  schools  ;  how  books  are  registered  at  the 
loan  desk;  how  the  children's  rooms  are  run  ;  how  to  look  up  the  biblio- 
graphic details  of  books  such  as  editions,  prices,  publishers,  etc.;  how  to 
work  up  the  material  and  get  together  a  list  of  best  books  on  a  particular 
subject ;  and  many  other  points  of  librar)^  economy.  The  librarian  has  to 
know  also  something  about  the  best  plans  for  library  buildings  and  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  space  under  given  conditions.  Each  year  the  school 
makes  a  trip,  first  south  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  next  year  through  New  England,  to  study  all  these  points  in 
different  kinds  of  libraries. 

I  fear  I  have  conveyed  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  library  school  work, 
but  perhaps  it  is  enough  to  show  that  a  librarian  is  neither  one  who  stands 
behind  a  loan  desk  nor  one  who  enjoys  many  quiet  hours  of  study  and  read- 
ing. And  yet  I  have  left  out  the  all-important  element  that  makes  the  vital 
interest  in  the  librarian's  work  and  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  teacher's 
vital  interest,  the  living  people  she  has  to  deal  with  and  work  with.  The 
teacher  has  only  the  young  ;  the  librarian  has  both  the  old  and  the  young, 
in  fact,  the  whole  community.  People  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how 
equall}'  important  with  the  school  the  library  is  as  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural factor.  The  two  supplement  each  other,  and  the  librarian  comes  into 
contact  with  people  and  living  interests,  just  as  the  teacher  does.  She  needs 
just  as  high  intellectual  qualities,  sympathy,  insight  and  tact,  coupled  with 
as  much  practical  ingenuity  and  ability  as  she  can  command.  In  many 
communities,  especially  in  mining  districts  and  the  like  and  among  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  northern  and  western  woods,  the  great  need  just  now  is  for 
workers  who  combine  library  and  college  settlement  experience.  Library 
work  opens  a  very  direct  door  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  sociological 
and  philanthropic  work. 
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In  conclusion  there  is  also  this  to  be  said  :  Library  science  is  still  in  its 
beginning.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines.  Every  librarian  may  and  must 
know  the  joy  of  experiment  and  of  making  fresh  contributions  to  past  experi- 
ence. Trained  librarians  of  the  efficient  type  are  as  yet  few  in  number  in 
comparison  to  the  demand  for  them.  Even  the  inexperienced  graduate  of 
the  library  schools  can  obtain  positions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sophie  Knowlton  Hiss  '04, 

New  York  State  Library  School, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  various  phases  of  the  collegiate 
world  of  to-day,    "the  all-round  girl"  is  very  attractive  as  she  is  such 

an    integral  part  of    college  life.      The 

The  "All-Round"  College  Girl    phrase  itself  can  be  heard  a  half-dozen 

times  over  in  crossing  the  campus  of  a 
morning.  "Helen  ought  to  see  your  committee,  she's  an  all-round  girl  if 
there  ever  was  one,  and  anything  she  takes  hold  of  goes  !  "  Or  again,  "O,  no, 
I  don't  know  that  she  does  write,  but  any  way,  she  is  such  a  fine  all  round 
girl  that  they'll  make  a  mistake  if  they  don't  put  her  on  the  Board."  To 
those  unversed  in  the  college  vernacular,  the  expression  maj^  have  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  at  the  most  but  bring  up  a  vision  of  a  buxom  damsel  ready  to  brave  any 
odds.  The  all-round  girl  has  come  to  stay  in  some  form,  so  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  she  is,  and  how  she  differs  from  her  predecessors. 

To  begin  with,  she  is  the  girl  whom  the  college  expects  to  do  everything, 
and  who  usually  does  it  successfully.  She  can  run  a  Junior  Prom  and  lead  a 
Prayer  meeting  with  equal  ability — she  can  play  basket  ball  or  a  mandolin  so 
as  to  gain  the  applause  of  her  admiring  audience.  She  writes  a  few  creditable 
verses  now  and  then  and  paints  scenery  for  a  house  play  when  the  prescribed 
expenditure  has  been  reached.  Altogether,  she  is  a  girl  to  love  and  admire. 
If  she  happens  to  be  an  upper  class  girl,  her  desk  usually  has  a  fresh  rose  or 
two  on  it  and  she  is  often  out  to  dinner  with  some  young  friend.  But  there 
is  no  sentimentality  allowed.  Crushes  she  abhors  and  says  so.  Indeed,  peo- 
ple think  she  is  a  little  too  practical.  It  is  only  her  closest  friends  to  whom 
she  shows  her  heart. 

The  college  girl  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  hardly  knows  her  young  suc- 
cessor. In  fact,  she  looks  a  little  dubious  at  times,  when  she  hears  of  all  that 
is  done  to-day — the  festivities  and  the  "stunts."  She  listens  in  vain  to  hear 
about  the  studies  she  loved  so  dearly,  for  they  are  never  mentioned.  It  is  hard 
for  the  older  woman  to  understand  how  the  all-round  girl  makes  department 
societies,  which  stand  for  good  work.  If  she  is  as  kind  as  one  I  know,  she  will 
shake  her  head  and  say :  "  You  young  things  are  much  cleverer  than  we 
were.  We  went  to  college  primarily  to  study,  and  we  never  forgot  that  idea. 
We  never  had  dances  and  plays,  and  yet  we  thought  we  had  a  good  time. 
Our  greatest  excitement  was  burning  our  Algebras  when  we  finished."  The 
girl  of  to-day  shakes  her  head  in  turn,  when  she  thinks  that  there  was  no 
Boydens'  or  Copper  Kettle,  or  even  a  chafing  dish  in  those  days  I 

It  is  hard  for  either  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  or  to  see 
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thp  matter  from  its  historical  standpoint.  For  tho  all  round  girl  is  not  of 
mushroom  growth,  but  is  a  gradual  evolution,  as  inevitable,  as  she  is  surpris- 
ing to  the  person  who  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  causes  which  have 
brought  it  about. 

First  of  all  the  growth  of  the  college  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  In 
the  early  years  there  were  so  few  girls  and  the  whole  thing  was  such  an 
experiment,  that  the  students  felt  one  thing  to  an  overpowering  degree  — 
namely,  that  they  must  show  that  higher  education  could  be  grasped  by  the 
feminine  mind.  Now.  with  the  streams  of  girls  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  a  flood  of  new  ideas  is  being  presented  continually,  with 
the  result  that  a  broader  outlook  becomes  the  privilege  of  each  member  of  the 
college. 

With  every  year,  too,  the  number  of  alumnae  is  increasing.  And  they,  in 
going  out  into  the  world  and  meeting  with  the  problems  that  confront  every 
one  less  protected,  see  that  the  idea  of  a  student  life  per  se  is  not  the  best 
thing  for  every  graduate.  Therefore,  they  desire  to  make  the  students  better 
fitted  for  all  sides  of  life,  as  it  will  be  shortly  presented  to  them.  Through 
the  alumnce  associations  and  the  alumnae  teacher,  tt^  graduates  are  able  to 
change  existing  conditions  from  time  to  time  as  they  see  fit. 

Yet  it  is  not  alone  the  growth  of  the  institution  which  has  developed  the 
college  girl,  but  the  changes  in  the  world  outside  have  operated  on  the  origi- 
nal type.  The  entrance  of  woman  into  all  fields  of  society  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant elements.  For  it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  she  is  to  take  any  place,  she 
must  have  other  sides  developed,  besides  the  scholastic.  Whenever  she 
runs  a  play  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  are  at  sword's  points,  she  is 
fitting  herself  to  meet  some  of  the  unpleasant  situations  which  will  necessa- 
rily come  later.  Then  too,  it  is  not  only  the  college  world  that  has  become 
many-sided,  but  the  growing  complexity  of  the  ordinary  life  she  will  become 
a  part  of  after  leaving  college,  must  be  taken  fnto  consideration.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  college  should  be  far  from  simple,  when  the  echoes  of  the  great 
world  reach  over  the  classic  halls.  She  cannot  but  be  moulded  in  accord- 
ance, when  at  vacation  time,  she  goes  back  to  the  conventional  life  where 
men  hustle  and  women  plan. 

But  of  all  the  changes  in  the  worid  outside,  there  is  none  so  curious  and 
interesting  as  the  change  of  attitude  taken  toward  the  college  woman.  Her 
days  as  an  experiment  are  passed.  She  is  tacitly  or  openly  accepted  as  a  suc- 
cess and  the  world  respects  her.  A  clearer  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the 
college  has  operated  in  her  favor.  The  words  of  our  President  have  had 
their  effect,  in  that  his  ideal  of  the  college  graduate  is  not  that  of  a  scholar 
pure  and  simple,  but  of  an  intelligent  gentlewomen.  People  are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate qualities  of  that  kind  and  when  they  perceive  them  in  the  student,  their 
opinion  of  college  is  broadened  and  more  enlightened.  Besides  this,  and  work- 
ing along  the  same  line,  the  proof  of  the  college  girl's  adaptiveness  to  every 
situation  has  been  seen  with  approval  by  the  world,  and  it  is  not  at  all  slow  in 
showing  it. 

However  pleasant  the  approval  of  the  world  is  to  the  college  girl,  it  has  its 
drawbacks  and  reacts  upon  her.  Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  the  qualities  for  which  the  all  round  girl  has  been  applauded,  have 
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been  intensified  and  carried  to  an  excess,  so  that  to-day  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  her  defects.  No  true  friend  of  hers  should  fear  to  meet  the  censure, 
for  it  is  only  by  appreciating  it,  that  it  can  be  remedied  in  any  true  fashion. 

The  most  pernicious  result  of  her  attempt  to  do  everything,  is  the  tendency 
toward  superficial  academic  work.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  person 
can  do  a  thousand  and  one  things  outside,  which  delight  the  heart  of  the 
thorough  college  maiden,  and  give  thoughtful  attention  to  those  studies  she 
has  chosen.  She  has  to  resort  to  bluff — to  use  college  parlance,  and  is  satis- 
fied when  she  gets  through  without  being  detected.  On  the  face  of  the  thing, 
this  is  not  creditable,  and  she  knows  it,  but  when  she  has  successfully  run  a 
play  the  night  before,  how  can  she  expect  to  compete  with  the  accurate  schol- 
arship of  the  conscientious  girl  who  spent  four  hours  on  the  work  ?  It  is  just 
a  question  of  this  or  that,  and  the  temptation  is  to  choose  the  pleasanter  task. 

Another  mistake  that  arises,  is  that  college  honors  are  thus  limited  to 
a  select  few.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  the  present  custom, 
but  it,  too,  has  resulted  from  a  cause  innocent  enough.  The  girl  in 
question  has  proved  early  in  her  career  that  she  can  do  something  very 
well,  and  so  thereafter,  when  some  one  is  needed  for  a  position,  she  is 
appointed.  The  work  has  to  be  done,  and  there  is  no  time  for  experi- 
menting with  untried  genius.  It  happens  time  and  again  that  another 
girl  is  much  better  fitted  to  do  the  work,  and  would  like  to  do  it,  for  the  inev- 
itable recognition  which  comes  with  it.  It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  her, 
while  it  means  just  one  more  thing  for  the  all  round  girl  to  do,  which,  unhap- 
pily, leads  in  many  cases  to  a  nervous  break  down.  Girls  who  have  come  to 
college  robust  and  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  nerves,  by 
Senior  year  are  being  sent  home  frequently  to  rest.  From  what  ?  Study  ? 
Not  at  all.  From  the  innumerable  things  which  have  been  heaped  upon  her, 
and  which  she  has  carried  through  to  a  triumphant  end.  Of  course  it  follows 
that  the  family  to  which  the  girl  goes  home,  feels  very  strongly  against  col- 
lege, and  get  wrong  ideas  of  collegiate  work. 

But  however  much  this  feeling  of  the  complexity  of  college  life  is  deepened 
by  the  memories  of  the  nervous  breakdowns  of  some  of  the  necessary  members 
of  the  college  w^orld,  yet  the  points  in  favor  of  the  all  round  college  girl  are 
strong,  and  offset  many  of  her  defects.  Granted  that  she  has  too  much  to  do, 
and  that  many  of  the  minor  details  might  just  as  well  be  given  over  to  girls 
who  haven't  any  committees  to  labor  on,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  all 
round  girl's  capabilities  are  enlarged  and  given  free  play.  At  college,  she 
gets  the  chance  to  do  almost  anything,  and  she  learns  how  best  to  go  about 
work  and  grasp  its  significance.  Then,  too,  she  is  thrown  in  contact  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  girls,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  getting  along  with 
the  most  uncongenial  people.  It  is  a  lesson  which  some  of  her  older  friends 
have  had  to  learn  in  a  hard  school,  and  they  respect  this  quality  in  her,  when 
she  is  able  to  make  people  forget  their  private  antagonism,  and  work  peace- 
ably together. 

And  lastly,  with  the  broad  education,  which  her  college  life  has  given  her. 
she  is  prepared  for  any  position  on  leaving  her  college  home  — for  she  knows 
not  only  how  to  lead  but  to  follow  when  necessary  the  lines  laid  down  by 
some  one  else.  She  has  learned  to  keep  a  "  shining  morning  face  "  in  thepres- 
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ence  of  difficnlties.  and   if  she  had  g.-iined  nothiiijj:  moro,  her  college  course 
would  not  bo  a  failure. 

The  future  of  the  idea  of  a  college  girl  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  her 
friends.  Will  the  next  generation  of  students  find  life  fuller  and  more  com- 
plicated than  we?  Will  there  be  more  superficial  work  and  more  fre- 
quent rest  cures,  and  will  she  be  more  sensible  than  her  predecessors?  At 
present  among  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  college  girls  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy toward  reaction  from  trying  to  do  everything,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to 
divide  up  things  a  little  more  fairly  among  the  many.  Whether  this  reform 
will  really  be  accomplished,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  lies  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  girl  to  decide  for  herself.  When  she  can  see  that  the  facility  ac(iuired 
by  doing  many  things  does  not  alone  develop  her  to  her  best,  and  that  with  all 
her  cleverness,  she  must  concentrate  upon  some  specialty  and  know  that  thing 
thoroughly,  then  many  of  her  defects  will  pass  away  of  necessity,  and  those 
that  love  her  will  be  more  proud  than  ever  of  the  all  round  girl. 

Esther  Josephine  Sanderson  '04. 

Alumnae  Fund  for  the  Students'  Aid  Association 

'*A11  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait '',  but  they  may  come  in 
earlier  season  and  more  abundant  measure  to  him  who  works  while  he  waits. 
The  members  of.  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  the  fund  for  the  Students' 
Aid  Association  have  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  our  college  women  to  this 
cause  nor  do  they  question  the  ultimate  success  of  the  effort  before  them.  It 
is  their  earnest  wish,  however,  to  complete  this  fund  before  Commencement 
next  June.  To  make  this  possible,  they  ask  anew  the  zealous  cooperation  of 
all  friends  of  the  college,  of  alumnae  and  non-graduates,  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  this  important  phase  of  education.  The  limit  of  time  for  the 
payment  of  new  pledges  has  been  extended  from  April  first  to  June  first. 
Special  pleas  have  been  sent  to  individuals  in  various  centers  to  assist  us  by 
becoming  responsible  for  one  hundred  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  each,  to  be  paid 
by  June.  To  all  who  have  aided  by  gifts  of  whatever  amount  we  give 
thanks.  We  still  lack,  however,  more  than  half  the  desired  sum.  May 
we  not  hope  that  some  other  women,  in  localities  not  reached  by  local  clubs 
or  direct  appeals,  will  volunteer  to  represent  this  cause  among  their  neigh- 
bors and  will  pledge  some  definite  sum, — §200,  $100,  or  §50? 

Though  these  personal  subscriptions  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  con- 
tributions from  local  branches,  it  is  hoped  that  each  Smith  College  club  will 
make  concerted  plans  to  raise  money  for  the  fund.  In  dissent,  some  have 
said  that  too  many  requests  for  money  have  been  made  in  recent  years  among 
the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  college.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  effective  institutions,  in  educational,  religious  and  social  activ- 
ity, keep  alive  the  zeal  of  their  members  by  constant  appeals  to  their  service 
for  worthy  objects?  A  new  state  association  of  Smith  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  has  recently  been  formed  to  meet  such  appeals  as  the  present  one. 
Groups  of  girls  in  small  communities  have  met,  and  organized  plans  for  enter- 
tainments and  lectures  whose  proceeds  are  dedicated  as  an  answer  to  our 
persistent  letters. 
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If  unable  to  assist  by  contributions,  through  branches  or  in  an  individual 
way,  perhaps  you  can  suggest  to  the  committee  the  names  of  some  persons 
among  your  social  acquaintances  who  may  be  interested  and  able  to  contrib- 
ute. If  you  dislike  to  a^k  them,  will  you  give  us  the  opportunity  to  speak 
officially  in  the  cause  ?  To  one  sincere  doubter,  and  to  any  unknown  com- 
panions in  her  fears,  the  committee  would  say  a  word  regarding  the  general 
purpose  of  this  fund.  ''Will  not  the  existence  of  such  a  fund",  she  asks, 
"encourage  a  yet  larger  number  of  girls,  ill-fitted  in  health  and  mind  and 
lacking  personal  resources,  to  enter  college  and  receive  aid  for  a  time  but,  in 
the  end,  give  up  the  pathetic  struggle  ?"  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  wise 
distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Students'  Aid  in  the  past,  and  all  who  will 
read  with  care  the  circular  issued  by  our  committee  last  November,  will 
understand  the  general  plan.  A  member  of  the  present  committee  on  distri- 
bution writes  :  '•  The  fund  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  of 
the  two  upper  classes  especially,  who  have  paid  their  way  up  to  that  point, 
sustained  honorable  grades  in  their  work,  have  good  health  and  character, 
and  are  obviously  intended  by  nature  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  in  the 
ways  by  which  educated  women  earn  their  living.  The  large  majority  of 
cases  we  help  are  girls  who  have  entered  college  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  able  to  pay  their  way  through,  but  who  from  sickness,  death  and 
financial  loss  at  home  are  brought  into  sudden  straits." 

The  fund  at  present  (February  28,  1905),  registers  as  follows  : 

On  deposit  and  drawing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  $2,852  35 

Pledges,  .  .  .  .  .  .  795  00 


Total,  ......       $3,647  35 

This  report  represents  174  individual  contributors  in  response  to  3,500  cir- 
culars and  scores  of  personal  letters,  in  addition  to  many  interviews.  If  our 
need  has  passed  from  your  memory  and  you  have  not  contributed,  in  larger 
or  smaller  amount,  will  you  not  make  use  of  your  privilege  and  send  us  a 
contribution  or  a  pledge  within  this  next  month,  that  we  may  estimate  our 
resources  by  April  first?  If  you  have  given,  cannot  you  aid  us  once  again  by 
personally  influencing  some  other  person  to  contribute  or  by  allowing  the 
committee  to  reach  such  possible  friends  of  the  cause  ?  The  amount  is  not 
large  and  will  be  raised  by  June  if  we  can  secure  cordial  cooperation  from  a 
large  proportion  of  our  more  than  three  thousand  alumnae  and  non-graduates 
in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Annie  Russell  Makble, 

For  the  Committee. 

COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Webb,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Madison,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Marble, 

4  Marble  Street,  "Worcester,  Mass. 
Miss  Martha  Wilson, 

564  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  El. 
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The  Smith  Colleije  Clnb  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  musicale  at  tlie  home  of  the 
Misses  Mat'Alistor  on  the  eveuinjj:  of  December  8.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Smith  Students'  Aid  Society.  The  program  consisted  of  selections  on  the 
piano  by  Ada  Knowlton  '97  and  soprano  solos  by  Ruth  Duncan  '98  and  Miss 
Marion  Eames.  They  kindly  ^ave  their  services,  coming  from  New  York  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Bertrand  Austin  of  Philadelphia  contributed  several  'cello 
solos.  As  a  result  fifty-eight  dollars  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Students' 
Aid  Society  Fund. 

All  alumniv  visitini?  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'85.  Elizabeth  Cheever  Wheeler, 

'00.  Edith  M.  Ramage, 

'02.  Mary  Grove  Smith, 

'96.  EvaL.  Hills.     . 

'02.  Blanche  E.  Barnes, 

'04.  Helen  A.  Choat«, 

'01.  Clara  E.  Schauffler,      . 

'02.  Louise  Childs  Perkins. 

'03.  Marion  Hill  McClench. 

'87.  Alice  Walthon, 

'04.  Mary  Lois  James, 

'90.  Flora  Kellogg  Jones, 

'04.  Florence  Nesmith, 

'04.  Edna  Gushing, 

'04.  Marguerita  Souther, 

'04.  Priscilla  Jewett, 

'04.  Emma  H.  Dill, 

'01.  Mabel  C.  Mead, 

'92.  Lucy  Abbot  Cameron, 

'91.  Gertrude  M.  Hogan, 

'04.  Mary  Hunter  Pusey, 

'00.  Cora  E.  Sweeney, 

'98.  Harriet  B.  Winsor,       . 

'03.  Anna  C.  Holden , 

'80.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  French, 

'96.  Eleanor  H.  Woods, 

'91.  Anna  Speck  Thomson, 


All  alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for 
send  their  names  to  the  business  manager,  Alice 
stating  whether  they  prefer  to  go  on  Thursday 
not  be  reserved  for  alumnae  for  Saturday  nigh 

buy  a  seat  only  once,  and  only  on  her  own  name,  but  she  may  buy 
tickets  as  often  as  she  cares  to. 


Feb.         3 


4-6 

4 

8-10 

"       10-13 

"       11-13 

''      11-15 

13 

14 

18 

"       17-20 

"       18-23 

"       17-20 

'*       17-22 

"       18-23 

21 

•'      21-23 

"      21-23 

"      21-24 

22 

22 

"       22-23 

••       22-25 

23 

24 

the  Senior  Dramatics  should 

M.  Holden,  Hubbard  House, 

or  Friday  night.      Seats  will 

An  alumna  is  allowed  to 

rush  " 


Ail  communications  for  the  business  manager  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Creevv,  30  Green  Street. 
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The  tenth  annnal  luncheon  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City- 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  8,  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan, 
42d  Street.  The  club  has  the  honor  of  announcing  President  Seelye  as  one  of 
the  speakers.  The  names  of  the  other  speakers  are  not  yet  announced.  Non- 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  college  as  well  as  alumnae  will  be  most 
welcome.  Tickets,  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  each,  may  be  bad  of  Miss  Jennie 
T.  Yermilye,  Lydecker  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  Those  desiring  seats  near 
friends  will  kindly  send  a  list  of  the  desired  group  with  the  application  for 
tickets,  otherwise  seats  will  he  assigned  according  to  classes.  It  will  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  seating  committee  if  those  who  would  like  tickets  will 
send  in  their  applications  by  April  1,  if  possible,  stating  their  names  in  full, 
and  classes. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  college  of  Mrs.  Rossiter,  all  applications  by  the 
alumnae  for  rooms  in  the  college  houses  during  commencement  week,  stating 
in  which  house  their  senior  year  was  spent,  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Berry, 
Tyler  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  last  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue  and  should  be  sent  to  Ellen  T. 
Richardson,  Hubbard  House. 

*91.  Helen  Greene  has  a  leave  of  absence  from  Hartley  House,  and  is  helping 
her  sister  to  start  the  "  Colonial  Lunch  Room",  31  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 

*97.  F.  Josephine  Hallock  will  sail  for  London  by  the  steam-ship  "  Minne- 
tonka"  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  on  March  25.  She  expects  to 
8X)end  the  spring  and  early  summer  in  Belgium.  Address  Care  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall,  London. 

'99.     Emma  Eastman  was  married  on  February  22  at  Lake  Charles.  Louisi- 
ana, to  Mr.  Edward  Rawson  Godfrey.     She  is  to  live  in  Bangor,  Maine. 
Mabel  M.  Ufford  has  recently  been  appointed  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  St.  Agatha's  School,  New  York.      She  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  at  Columbia  University  last  June. 

'00.     Bertha  Wendell  Groesbeck  announces  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Clayton 
K.  Haskell. 
Elizabeth  Porter  Meier  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr,  William  V. 
Schevill. 

'01.  Helen  L.  Harsha  was  married,  on  January  24,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Morgan 
Sherman  of  Chicago.    Address  1411  Judson  Aveune,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

'02.     Alice  D.  Cruikshank  is  librarian  of  the  Reform  Club,  New  York  City. 
Her  address  is  30  West  126th  Street,  New  York. 
Ethel  M.  Stratton  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  George  Pettengill  of 
Rumford  Falls. 

'03.  Lois  and  Louise  Shattuck  and  Marie  Lockhart  are  spending  the  winter 
in  France  and  Italy. 
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'04.     Constance  L.  Abbott  has  moved  to  Albnciuerque,  New  Mexico,  where 

her  father  has  been  appointed  judge.      Her  address  in  that  city  is  102 

North  r2th  Street. 
Adele  Keys  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 
Mary  Emma  Kimberly  was  married  at  Redlands,  California,  on  March  7, 

to  Mr.  Elbert  Walker  Shirk.     They  will  live  in  Pern,  Indiana. 
Amy  E.  Stein  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Jonas  Plamburger  of 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Una  Winchester  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Henry  Wamock 

of  Northampton. 

BIRTHS 

'97.     Mrs.  Cleveland  Watrous  (Grace  Greenwood),  a  daughter.  Cicely,  bom 

November  13.  1904. 
'00.     Mrs.  Theophilns  Parsons  (Florence  Whitin).  a  son,  Paul  Whitin,  bom 

January  26. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  11,  Professor  Woodberry  gave  the 
first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Literature  and  Life,  the  subject  of  the  first  one 

being  "  The  Function  of  Literature  in 

Lectures  by  Professor  Woodberry    Human  Development."     Being  a  poet 

himself  and  a  true  lover  of  literature, 
Professor  Woodberry  presented  his  lecture  in  the  most  finished  diction  and 
form.  He  began  by  saying  that  a  highly  developed  race  is.  in  the  true  sense, 
aristocratic.  Just  as  Athens,  Rome  and  Judea  reached  their  moment  of  per- 
fection and  disappeared,  so  is  there  always  "some  great  culture  dying  to 
enrich  the  soil  of  new  harvests",  for  the  time  to  die  comes  to  every  race,  as 
to  every  man  ;  and  the  energy  of  a  race  is  thus  dedicated  to  the  higher  ends 
of  mankind.  History  moves  along  this  line  of  "  age-long  surrender  of  privi- 
lege and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  world's  best  men",  which  constitutes 
the  humanisation  of  mankind. 

Throughout  all  historical  and  political  changes  the  human  spirit  is  stable, 
the  -'race-mind"  endures.  Its  life  consists  of  a  conception  of  the  world  and 
an  emotional  response  thereto.  Professor  Woodberry  defined  the  race-mind 
as  '•  this  potentiality  of  thought  and  feeling  in  any  age,  deeply  inherited  and 
slowly  modified."  As  the  race-mind  grows,  it  takes  unerringly  the  best  and 
makes  of  it  an  enduring  world  of  idea  and  emotion.  It  unifies  the  race, 
wipes  out  national  distinctions,  and  liberates  '•  that  free  soul  common  to  all 
mankind."  It  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  office  of  literature  to  aid  in 
this  enfranchisement  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  through  literature  mainly  that  we 
know  the  race-mind.  The  men  of  a  generation,  and  a  national  literature  are 
great  in  proportion  as  they  share  and  embody  the  race-mind,  and  this  should 
be  a  primary  idea  in  the  study  of  literature. 

American  life  offers  a  supreme  opportunity  to  know  the  common  mind  of 
man  as  revealed  in  the  book  of  the  world.  Yet  our  modern  life  demands  a 
technical  education  ;  and  to  come  to  its  best  a  soul  must  have  self-knowledge, 
the  young  mind  must  find  itself.  The  interpretation  of  the  world  by  litera- 
ture is  open  to  everyone  but  the  eye  must  be  trained.  Through  the  poets  he 
may  see  nature  artistically,  scientifically,  symbolically,  or  spiritually.  His 
historic  sense  must  be  educated  as  well  as  his  religious  sense  of  the  world  in 
which  God  is.  In  the  literature  of  the  last  age  God  is  not  a  distant  prodigy, 
but  "  an  idea  in  the  intellect  and  an  experience  in  the  emotions."  The  poets 
blend  and  blur  these  two  ideas  and  unfold  to  us  the  secrecy  of  relations  to 
the  infinite. 
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On  the  iifternoou  of  February  lo,  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  his  second 
lecture  on  Literature  and  Life.  Since  literature,  in  its  broa<l  conception,  is 
the  expression  of  the  universal  soul,  its  l.ingua^'e  must  appeal  directly  to  all 
nations.  The  principle  of  selection  develops  a  languaj^e  characteristic  of  every 
age  and  man,  such  as  the  euphuism  of  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 

Every  artistic  work  has  to  face  a  problem  in  economy,  has  to  gain  speed, 
condensation  and  intensity.  In  his  choice  of  words  the  writer  has  to  consider 
the  association  with  which  they  are  charged,  the  "  overtone  "  that  makes  a 
word  preferred.  Then  comes  the  question  :  ''  What  over- tones  in  life  appeal 
most  to  this  or  that  poet  ?  "  There  are  overtones  either  of  thought  or  of  feeling 
and  they  are  most  deeply  charged  with  idea  and  emotion.  In  general  this  emo- 
tional power  is  lost  to  material  objects  by  association,  by  the  human  use  of 
them  which  is  stored  up  for  us  by  history.  History,  therefore,  is  close  to  poe- 
try in  imaginative  power.  The  note  of  world-empire  is  heard  in  the  latest 
English  verse  :  the  note  of  humanity,  of  the  ser\nce  of  men,  is  ever  dominant 
in  our  own.  History  underlies  race-literature  in  a  far  more  universal  way, 
for  literature  is  the  exY>ression  of  this  transforming  power. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  three  great  transformations  of  history.  The 
first  of  these  was  Mythology,  not  mere  hero-worship  but  "  all  experience  with 
nature  and  human  toil,"  and  from  it  man  gained  all  that  had  any  lasting  sig- 
nificance. Mythology  was  the  "  transformation  man  had  accomplished  of  his 
own  past,  the  human  use  he  had  made  of  the  world.'"  When  the  creative  im- 
pulse had  ceased  and  its  forms  were  fixed,  an  allegorical  meaning  was  found, 
and  there  was  an  emblematic  stage  of  literature. 

The  second  great  transformation  was  Chivalry,  with  its  basis  of  bravery, 
courtesy  and  piety.  This  was  an  imaginative  interpretation  of  the  spirit  life 
itself  in  a  language  of  imagery  and  passion  that  was  a  world  language. 
Then,  like  the  mythological  language,  it  lost  the  power  of  reality,  partly 
through  Cervantes's  ridicule.  The  allegorical  meaning,  as  in  the  Faerie 
Queene.  followed.  In  the  last  century  chivalry  was  reV)orn  in  Tennyson's 
"Arthur"  and  Wagner's  "Parsifal." 

Third  and  last  came  the  transformation  caused  by  the  Scriptures,  ■*  the  life 
of  a  race  in  one  volume",  giving  us  '"the  celestial  world  in  association  with 
human  events."  The  habit  of  turning  it  to  a  parable  gave  to  this  too  an 
allegorical  meaning. 

In  Mythology.  Chivalry  and  the  Scriptures  is  a  race-language,  a  universal 
tongue  far  more  important  than  any  national  speech.  "  To  omit  them  in  his 
education  is  to  deprive  a  youth  of  his  inheritance."  One  must  grow  familiar 
with  these  forms  of  beauty,  honor  and  righteousness  to  know  the  race-tongue. 

Since  human  force  is  still  operative  it  may  be  that  a  fourth  great  trans- 
formation is  now  at  work.  The  transformations  of  history,  of  which  litera- 
ture is  the  image,  have  the  same  principle  of  selection.  '•  The  soul  of  a  race 
is  an  artist's  soul — its  career  an  artist's  career."  It  builds  its  ideal  imagi- 
native world  through  which  it  finds  its  true  expression.  Literature  is  woven, 
warp  and  woof,  of  the  will  to  believe  and  the  desire  to  live  ;  its  language  is 
experience,  just  as  the  language  of  race-literature  is  race-experience,  or 
history,  which  is  slowly  transformed  into  the  imaginative  world.    The  human 
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desire  for  the  best  enters  into  the  process  with  such  force  that  it  arouses  in 
the  race-life  "  the  creed  of  what  man  wishes  to  believe  and  the  life  he  wishes 
to  live." 

On  February  25,  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  his  third  lecture,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  The  Titan  Myth."  He  sketched  briefly  the  familiar  story  of 
Prometheus,  the  Titan,  who  pitied  man  and  stole  for  him  the  celestial  fire. 
The  entire  career  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  have  been  kindled  by  this  "Pro- 
methean Spark."  Zeus  punished  Prometheus  by  chaining  him  to  a  lonely 
mountain  where  a  vulture  preyed  upon  him  and  the  Titan  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner because  he  refused  to  tell  Zeus  the  secret  by  means  of  which  the  fall  of 
the  god  was  to  be  brought  about. 

The  three  chief  aspects  of  the  myth  are,  first,  the  idea  of  the  law  of  human 
progress  it  contains,  that  Zeus  would  fall  as  had  the  gods  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  that  other  gods  would  follow  ;  second,  the  aspect  of  suffering  for 
man's  sake — which  has  been  but  slightly  developed  in  literature  ;  and  third, 
Prometheus  as  mankind  itself,  as  a  symbol  of  man's  race-lite,  "  suffering  yet 
invincible  in  its  faith." 

"  The  Prometheus  of  ^^schylus,"  said  Professor  Woodberry,  ''  has  fixed  the 
form  of  the  Titan  for  the  imagination."  Here  the  sublime  moral  situation 
and  the  vivid  scene  once  known,  can  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  mind  and 
memory  of  the  race  are  two  great  mountains  :  '-'The  Mount  of  Faith  in  God, 
and  the  Mount  of  Faith  in  Man."  In  Prometheus  the  idea  of  humanity  is 
conceived  in  the  characteristic  act  of  suffering  for  mankind. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  tale  of  the  Titan  myth  should  hold  such  a  place  in 
literature.  It  had  a  natural  re-birth  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  many  poets  handled  it  to  express  their  own  heroic  ideal.  The  Revolution 
had  a  Titanic  quality  and  was  rooted  in  humanity,  as  well.  Its  expression 
was  to  be  "  poured  through  Shelley  when  Europe  sank  back  into  the  arms  of 
kings  and  priests. "  Shelley  conceived  of  Prometheus  as  mankind,  gave  him  the 
uEschylean  scene,  tortured  him  not  by  physical  suffering,  but  by  the  idea  that 
the  gifts  he  had  given  men  were  harmful.  The  "  old  pessimistic  thought  that 
civilization  is  a  curse  "  is  here,  but  Shelley  introduces  it  as  a  thing  that  is, 
and  therefore  must  be  borne.  Id  Shelley's  eyes  there  had  been  two  great  fail- 
ures: that  neither  Christianity  nor  the  French  Revolution  had  brought  the 
millenium.  In  his  poem  Shelley  blends  with  marvellous  skill  the  Hellenic 
idea  of  higher  power  triumphing,  and  the  Christian  idea  that  this  triumphing 
power  is  love,  forgiveness. 

In  the  Hyperion  of  Keats  the  change  from  Titanic  to  Olympic  rule  is  more 
in  sympathy  with  science,  with  the  scientific  progression  of  nature.  "The 
gods  are  willing  to  give  up  because  the  birth  of  beauty  has  changed  the  uni- 
verse." So  the  moment  ideal  beauty  enters  the  mind  of  the  Titans  they  fall, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  poem  Apollo  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  beauty 
as  a  soul,  of  his  immortality. 

"'Tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might.*" 

says  Keats,  When  the  race  goes  like  a  little  child  to  the  poets  and  says : 
"Tell  me  a  story  about  myself,  what  is  most  divine  in  me?"  Shelley  ans- 
wers that  it  is  forgiveness,  Keats  that  it  is  beauty,  Goethe  that  it  is  liberty, 
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Victor  nu.:,'i)  tlmt  it  is  all-fovi^iviiiLC  toil.  We  love  these  men  "  because  they 
are  iiK^re  onrsf'lves  than  we  are",  and  "mankind,  8e<nn};  itself  more  perfect 
in  all  men  of  spiritual  j?enius,  makes  them  part  of  its  inner  vision."  The 
race-imaj?e9  that  they  give  us  of  race  ideas  in  these  great  myths  lead  up  to 
God. 

On  March  1  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  his  fourth  lecture,  the  subject 
being  Spenser.  Spenser  was  one  of  the  men  of  genius  who,  in  the  process 
of  absorbing  the  race-store,  became  scholarly  with  a  culture  which  has  spirit- 
life  in  it.  Like  Virgil,  the  poet  of  a  dying  race  and  culture,  he  wished  to 
introduce  into  his  country's  literature  the  most  supreme  poetic  art  in  the 
world.  The  empire  of  Rome  had  been  Virgil's  theme,  the  empire  of  the 
soul,  was  Spenser's,  and  he,  "  the  master  of  all  literary  learning,  the 
pioneer  of  literary  art  "  wrote  of  the  receding  past. 

Thus  in  the  Faerie  Queene  there  is  an  impression  of  remoteness  from  life, 
*'a  necessary  element  in  any  artistic  work."  This  impression  is  given  by  the 
artistic  atmosphere  and  setting  of  the  poem,  but  still  more  by  the  remoteness 
of  history  in  it.  for  the  Faerie  Queene  depicts  a  receding  world,  a  dying  culture. 

Spenser  in  this  work  describes  in  full  his  ideal  gentleman  educated  in  the 
virtues  of  holiness,  temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice  and  courtesy.  In 
the  i)oem  one  knight  embo'lies  each  virtue.  The  plan  of  the  poet  was  to  show 
how  a  soul  comes  to  moral  perfection  in  the  Christian  world.  Mr.  Lowell 
advised  that  we  let  the  allegory  in  the  Fearie  Queene  go  ;  but  the  spirit-side 
was  to  Speuser  himself  the  core  of  it,  and  the  poem  cannot  be  understood 
without  it. 

Professor  Woodberry  tried  *'  to  show  in  general  terms  certain  aspects  of  it 
as  a  poem  that  presents  life  ".  First  of  these  is  the  quest  for  self-mastery 
represented  by  Speuser  in  the  idea  of  travel.  The  element  of  the  danger  of 
life  is  shown  by  the  deceits  practiced  on  the  knights,  and  the  element  of 
mystery  is  given  by  enchantment  which  symbolizes  the  reality  of  divine  aid. 
Spenser,  "the  most  poetically  minded  of  all  English  poets",  had  blended 
with  a  Puritan  strain  a  certain  artistic  voluptuousness  of  nature.  Out 
of  this  sensuousness  of  temperament  he  created  his  poem  in  which  artistic 
joy  in  beauty  remained  pure  in  spirit,  thus  giving  a  new  career  to  the 
Renaissance  worship  of  Beauty. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  Spenser's  worship  of  womanhood.  Women  enter 
the  poem  to  ennoble  it,  not  to  impair  it  as  in  the  ^neid  and  Paradise 
Lost,  and  in  them  is  the  highest  reach  of  the  poem.  The  Faerie  Queene  is 
essentially  a  poem  of  thought  written  in  a  "  mood  of  artistic  contemplation 
of  beauty  and  ethical  contemplation  of  action".  In  this  regard  Spenser 
stands  as  a  disciple  of  Plato. 

Spenser  chose,  at  a  time  of  vigor  and  activity,  the  formation  of  Christian 
character — a  theme  far  removed  from  the  general  thoughts  of  men.  His 
whole  nature  centered  toward  God  and  he  has  pamted  for  us  a  soul's  life,  and 
this  never  changes,  however  it  may  be  cast  in  new  form.  As  the  poet's  poet, 
Spenser  will  ever  appeal  to  the  poet  in  mankind. 

EiJLZABETH  Marguerite  Dixon  '06. 
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The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  October  7.  Ruth 
Johnson,  the  President,   presiding.      The  following  officers  were  elected  for 

the  ensuing  college  year  :  Secretary,  Marion 
Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  E.  Dodd  190G  ;  Treasurer,  Muriel  Robinson, 
Smith  College  Council  from  1907.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  meet- 
Sept.    1904    to    Feb.    1905.     ing  of  the  house  presidents  was  called  by 

Miss  Johnson,  who  stated  the  suggestions  of 
the  Council  in  regard  to  the  house  dances.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
opinion  among  all  the  classes  that  there  are  too  many  entertainments  during 
the  first  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  college.  It  seems  as  if  the  welcome 
to  the  freshmen,  and  the  efforts  to  make  them  feel  at  home  were  being  over- 
done, so  the  Council  suggested  that  the  number  of  dances  be  cut  down,  and 
that  the  various  entertainments  for  the  entering  class  be  extended  over  a 
longer  space  of  time.  It  was  also  suggested  that  each  house  have  rickets  of 
admission  to  the  dances  given  in  the  Students'  Building,  so  that  a  more  exact 
account  of  the  number  of  guests  might  be  possible.  In  1904  it  was  decided 
that  the  students  who  kept  books  out  of  the  library  overtime  should  be 
responsible  to  the  Council,  and  a  sign  has  been  posted  in  the  College  library  to 
that  effect.  At  the  Conference  meeting  on  December  seventh,  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  usual  exercises  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  agree  upon  a  speaker.  The  Council  has  thought  that  the  fire  pre- 
cautions in  the  different  campus  houses  are  not  sufficient,  and  has  recom- 
mended that  there  be  five  extinguishers  and  an  alarm  in  each  house,  and  that 
some  one  person  among  the  students  be  responsible  in  case  of  fire.  No  action 
was  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  Council  has  rented  a  piano  for  the  Students'  Building,  and  anyone  may 
have  the  use  of  it  by  application  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 

The  plays  for  1905,  1906  and  1907  have  been  assigned  in  the  following  order: 
1905-6, — Wallace.  Lawrence,  Tyler,  Morris.  ^ 

1906-7, — Hatfield  and  Dewey.  Albright,  Haven  and  Wesley,  Hubbard. 
1907-8, — Dickinson,  Chapin,  Washburn  and  Tenney,  Wallace. 

Marion  E.  Dodd.  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

In  preparation   for  the  world-wide  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  observed 

February  12.  the  preceding  week  was  set  apart  by  the  college  as  a  season 

of  spiritual  quietness  and  communion  with  God. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  Nearly  every  afternoon  during  the  week,  informal 
meetings  addressed  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  held  in  the  Students'  Building,  and  the  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer 
meeting  was  especially  emphasized.  The  thought  of  the  week  as  expressed 
in  these  daily  meetings  centered  about  the  theme  of  earnest,  individual  search 
for  the  Christ-life  ;  personal  consecration  being  the  only  means  by  which  that 
life  may  "be  deei)ened  in  ourselves  and  in  the  college."  If  our  intellectual  and 
social  interests  occasionally  seem  to  crowd  out  higher  things,  the  large  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  indicated  a  realization  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  must 
be  set  first  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  student. 

The  Day  of  Prayer — Sunday,  February  12 — was  observed  by  an  address  at 
vespers  by  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson,  of  New  York. 
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At  seven  came  the  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W..  led  bv  the  Prepident  of 
the  Associati(ni,  ami  very  hirj^ely  attended.  Tliis  was  followed  ])y  an  organ 
recital  in  Collejjje  Hall.  Tlio  day  closed  with  a  meetin{<  of  the  student  volun- 
teers, for  a  short  prayer  service.  This  culminating?  Day  of  Prayer  gathered 
up  into  itself  all  the  week's  consecration  and  earnest  desire. 
Subjects  and  leaders  of  the  meetings  of  the  week  : 

Monday — The  Ordered  Life,  Miss  Cavemo. 

Tuesday — Pray  Without  Ceasing,  Dr.  Wood. 

Thursday — The  Knowledge  and  Freedom  of  Truth.      Miss  Han.scom. 

Saturday — *  President  Seelye. 

Sunday — Asssociation  Meeting.  Miss  Clara  Davidson. 

A  very  interesting  lecture  on  "Tenement  Life  in  New  York  City"  was 
given  by  Miss  Cleghorn  of  New  York  in  the  Students'  Building,  Saturday 

evening,  February  18.     Miss  Cleghorn  began 

Lecture  by  Miss  Cleghorn    her  lecture  by  saying  that  it  was  no  longer 

necessary  to  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  observ- 
ing the  European  populations.  New  York  City  itself  contains  representatives, 
and  in  large  numbers,  of  nearly  every  European'  country.  She  then  proceeded 
with  most  interesting  statistics  and  an  ingenious  map  of  the  city  to  treat  of 
the  various  little  colonies  of  foreigners,  speaking  in  order  of  the  Irish,  the 
German,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Italians,  the  Russians  and  Poles,  and  finally 
of  the  Jews.  Miss  Cleghorn  explained  that  this  order  represented  that  in 
which  the  immigrants  had  come  to  us,  and  was  in  general  indicative  of  the 
numbers  of  each  nationality  to  be  found  within  the  city.  After  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  class,  she  spoke  of  the  disadvantages  of  tene- 
ments and  tenement  life,  and  the  need  for  education  among  the  immigrants. 
Miss  Cleghorn  closed  her  lecture  with  an  appeal  for  leniency  toward  these 
unfortunate  foreigners,  who  are  largely  not  to  blame  for  their  wretched  and 
sometimes  criminal  position. 

With  the  usual  enthusiasm  and  excitement  the  classes  formed  in  line  in 
College  Hall,  and  marched  into  chapel  for  the  Washington's  Birthday  exer- 
cises.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Vinton. 

Washington's  Birthday.     The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Congressman 

Charles  E.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  who  delivered 

a  very  interesting  address  with  a  strong  political  flavor.     The  Washington 

ode  this  year  was  read  by  its  author,  Louise  Marshall  Ryalls,  1906.     There 

was  special  music  by  the  choir. 

The  rally  in  the  gymnasium  followed  immediately  after  the  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  outfits  of  the  various  classes  grow  in  elaborateness  with  each  suc- 
ceeding rally  day,  and  the  general  effect  has  never  been  prettier  than  this 
year.  The  stands  and  running  track  were  resplendent  with  yellow,  red,  green 
and  purple.  The  singing  was  very  spirited.  We  should  have  liked  to  sing 
longer  had  time  allowed.  The  last  song,  to  Alma  Mater,  was  written  by 
Alice  Day,  1905,  set  to  music  by  Jennie  Peers,  1905,  and  sung  by  all  the 


*  Unavoidably  omitted. 
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classes  combined.  A  parody  of  "Julius  Caesar''  was  presented  with  great 
success  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  and  then  the  classes  dispersed  for 
dinner. 

The  two  basket  ball  games  for  which  we  reassembled  early  in  the  afternoon 
were  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  day.  Amid  much  applause  the  1908 
team  made  its  debut.  The  seniors  won  over  the  juniors  with  the  score  25  to 
18  and  the  score  of  the  sophomore-freshman  game  which  followed  was  40  to 
12  in  favor  of  the  sophomores. 

In  spite  of  the  weariness  which  might  have  been  expected  to  succeed  the 
events  of  the  day.  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  a  dance  in  the  evening  given 
in  the  Students'  Building  for  the  benefit  of  the  Silver  Bay  fund. 

The  class  of  1905  wishes  to  announces  the  cast  of  the  senior  play  "'As  You 
Like  It". 

Duke Katherine  De  La  Vergne 

Frederick Edith  Chapin 

Jaques, Alice  Evans 

Oliver, .Elizabeth  Morrison  Moulton 

Orlando, Katherine  Cole  Noyes 

Jacques  de  B ois, Linda  Harding 

Le  Beau Ella  Kellogg  Burnham 

Touchstone, Mary  Paddock  Clark 

Corin Marion  Willard  Woodbury 

Silvius Elsa  Sarah  Mayer 

Charles, Jean  Baird  Pond 

Adam, Hannah  Louise  Billings 

William, Marian  Elizabeth  Rumsey 

First  Lord, Mary  Alice  Perry 

Amiens, Mary  Lois  Hollister 

Hymen Bessie  Whitney  Ripley 

Rosalind, Alma  Christy  Bradley 

Celia Elizabeth  Theodora  Babcock 

Phebe, Beatrice  Congdon  Springer 

Audrey, Alice  Wilder  Day 

SUB-COMMITTEE 

Costumes — Ruth  Nancy  Bullis,   Harriet  Tyrrell  Kitchel,   Louise  Dodge, 
Lora  Wright,  Julia  Preston  Bourland. 
Stage — Jean  Baird  Pond,  Helen  Wright.  Elizabeth  Freeman. 
Music — Jennie  May  Peers,  Florence  Edna  Johnson. 
Business  Manager's  Assistant — Marjorie  Perry. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Music  the  sixth 
concert  of  the  season  1904-1905  was  given  in  Assembly  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  February  15.  After  an  analysis  by  Miss  Jordan  of  Fitzgerald's 
version  of  the  Rubaiyat,  which  was  much  appreciated,  the  song  cycle  "  In  a 
Persian  Garden,''  was  sung  by  Miss  Julia  B.  Dickinson,  soprano,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Kingsley,  alto,  Mr.  Alfred  Y.  Cornell,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Silas  R.  Mills,  bass, 
with  piano  accompaniment  by  Prof.  Story. 


I 
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The  annual  conference  will  be  held  this  year  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George, 

June  23-July  3.      The  conference  numbers  about  seven  hundred  delo^^'ates, 

larj^'cly  from  tlie  C'lstcrn  C()llej2:eR.  and  one  of  its 

Silver  Bay  Conference  stnmgest  features  is  the  contact  with  tli(!so  other 
collejj:es.  LjKst  year  tlie  Smith  delegation  included 
thirty-eij?ht.  of  whom  twenty-five  are  here  in  collet^je  this  year.  We  sliared 
one  of  the  cottages,  "  Overlook",  with  Wellesley,  but  we  hope  that  there  will 
be  enough  alunmiB  and  undergraduates  this  summer  to  fill  the  cottage  and  so 
make  it  a  Smith  cottage.  The  officers  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C,  W.  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  concerning  the  conference  and  to  receive  the  names  of 
those  who  expect  to  go. 


Since  this  j'ear  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  death,  it  is  not 

surprising  that  the  presentation  of  "  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel"  by  the  Deutscher 

Verein  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1,  proved  of 

The  German  Play  unusual  interest  to  its  audience.  The  play  is,  as 
Schiller  himself  says,  a  "  leichtes  Intriguenstiick " 
translated  from  the  French  of  Picard.  Schiller,  however,  has  so  completely 
translated  it  that  the  play  seems  to  be  a  picture  rather  of  German  than  of 
French  life,  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  must  judge  it.  The  plot  is  the  well- 
known  confusion  in  identity  resulting  from  physical  resemblance,  simple, 
well  adapted  to  an  English  audience  because  of  its  familiarity,  and  resulting 
in  the  usual  "comedy  of  errors."  The  nephew,  Franz  von  Dorsigny,  is  so 
like  his  uncle,  "an  Gestalc,  an  Grosze,  an  Farbe,"  that  he  can  make  use  of 
the  resemblance  to  frustrate  his  uncle's  plans  for  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Sophie,  with  whom  Franz  is  in  love.  The  simplicity  of  the  plot,  together 
with  the  clear  and  careful  pronunciation  of  the  German,  made  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  one  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  language  to  follow  it. 
The  turbulent  and  daring  young  lover,  Franz  von  Dorsigny,  was  well  inter- 
preted and  excellently  given.  Franz  and  his  vivacious  valet,  Champagne, 
held  the  threads  of  interest  well  in  their  hands  and  sustained  the  pleasure  of 
the  audience  to  the  end.  In  the  role  of  Sophie,  we  find  the  naive  and  coy 
little  German  girl  of  fifteen.  The  unconscious  simplicity  of  this  part  was 
best  shown  in  the  recognition  scene,  where,  with  simple  faith  in  her  father's 
word,  she  refuses  to  believe  that  Lormeuil  is  not  dead.  One  of  the  best  feat- 
ures of  the  play  was  the  insight  given  into  German  family  life.  The  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  Frau  von  Dorsigny.  w^ith  her  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  her  husband,  and  the  essentially  masculine 
appearance  of  the  latter,  Oberst  von  Dorsigny,  aided  greatly  in  this  effect. 
Lormeuil,  as  the  gallant  gentleman  from  Toulon,  was  well  given,  but  we 
might,  as  the  lover  of  Frau  von  Mirville,  have  wished  him  more  lover-like. 
In  Frau  von  Mirville.  the  calculating  little  widow  who  says,  "  dasz  ich  Zeit 
gewinne,  den  Lormeuil  in  mich  verliebt  zu  machen,"  there  was  perhaps  too 
much  of  the  mischievous  school  girl.  The  minor  characters  were  well  chosen, 
presenting  their  parts  with  little  trace  of  femininity  and  with  an  excellence 
of  pronunciation  which  was  especially  marked  in  the  two  sergeants  of 
police.      The  taste  and  harmony  of  the  setting  and  costumes  added  much  to 
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the  charm  of  the  play  and  told  of  careful  supervision  by  the  department  and 
committee.     The  cast  follows: 

Oberst  von  Dorsigny, Helen  Pomeroy 

Frau  von  Dorsigny Lucie  Tower 

Sophie,  ihre  Tochter, Bertha  Page 

Franz  von  Dorsigny,  ihr  Neffe, Florence  Mann 

Frau  von  Mirville,  ihre  Nichte,  Wittwe  nnd  Franz  von 

Dorsignys  Schwester, Agatha  Gruber 

Lormeuil,  Sophiens  Brautigam, Ruth  Johnson 

Valcour,  Freund  des  jungen  Dorsigny, Marjorie  Allen 

Champagne,  Bedienter  des  jungen  Dorsigny, Muriel  Robinson 

Ein  Notar. Hannah  Scharps 

„      .  TT  4.      £a  '        \ Marietta  Hyde 

ZweiUnterofBziere,^ Ethel  Woolverton 

Ein  Postilion, Rosamond  Dennison 

Jasmin,  Diener  in  Dorsignys  Haus,   Ruth  Fletcher 

Ein  Lakai Alice  Smythe 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  28,  a  pianoforte  recital  was  given  in  Assem- 
bly Hall  by  Ernest  Schelling,  on  his  first  American  tour. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  MONDAY  HOLIDAY   AT  SMITH 

The  large  number  of  nervous  breakdowns  both  in  college  and 
immediately  after  senior  year ;  the  growing  demands  of  social 
duties  upon  the  life  of  the  student ;  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  col- 
lege, each  expresses  a  crying  need  for  some  change  in  the  pres- 
ent routine  of  our  college  life. 

In  casting  about  for  some  remedy,  we  have  hit  upon  a  plan 
which,  though  we  confess  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  disadvan- 
tages, yet  will,  we  believe,  in  a  large  measure,  abolish  the 
most  salient  of  these  defects.  But  first  let  us  consider  carefully 
what  the  present  system  is,  and  by  weighing  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  we  may  measure  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
posed plan  is  able  to  overbalance  in  favorable  points  the  existing 
one. 

To-day  we  have  regular  class-room  work  six  days  out  of  the 
seven.  Each  student  is  obliged  to  attend  daily  upon  an  aver- 
age of  from  two  to  three  classes.  The  class-room  work  then 
from  day  to  day  is  not  heavy.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons no  classes  are  scheduled  and  these  evenings  are  open  to 
the  social  engagements  of  the  student  life.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  few  courses,  besides  the  laboratory  courses,  have  after- 
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noon  schedules  for  the  juniors  and  seniors,  this  gift  of  two  half- 
days  is  little  more  of  a  holiday  than  any  other  two  afternoons. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  present  system  lies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses,  for,  having  six  days,  the  heaviest  three- 
hour  courses  need  not  overlap. 

We  will  admit  that  with  a  change  from  six  to  five  days  this 
overlapping  of  courses  must  occur,  but  may  we  not  consider  in 
this  concession,  the  fact  recognized  by  all  scholars,  that  by  con- 
centration of  work  the  best  results  are  produced.  The  old 
adage,  "Work  while  you  work  and  play  while  you  play",  has 
become  a  truism  in  modern  days.  When  no  half-holidays  are 
interposed,  the  steady  course  of  work  may  progress  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Tuesday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  The 
overlapping  will  fall  on  Thursday,  and  no  more  propitious  time 
could  be  found  for  the  heaviest  work.  It  is  the  middle  day  of 
the  week,  a  fitting  climax  for  the  work  of  the  earlier  days.  The 
two  preceding  days  will  have,  by  their  application,  immersed  the 
mind  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  work,  and  yet  will  not  have 
tired  it. 

A  second  point  which  the  advocates  of  the  six-day  system 
may  advance  in  its  favor,  appeals  primarily  to  the  athletic  life 
of  the  college.  Instead  of  two  afternoons  weekly  for  basket- 
ball, with  a  change  in  the  schedule,  we  will  have  only  one.  But 
let  us  question  whether  this  is  an  advantage.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  a  girFs  college  career  the  importance  of  basket- 
ball is  dangerously  emphasized,  throwing  into  a  secondary  posi- 
tion the  importance  of  her  class-room  work.  By  Christmas  time 
a  large  majority  of  freshmen  have  come  to  think  of  college  as  a 
place  where  nothing  is  worth  while  but  making  the  team,  and 
where  that  girl  is  most  clever  who  can  spend  all  her  time  in  her 
*'  gym  suit  '^  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  condition.  Our  plea  is 
not  to  partially  abolish  athletics  but  to  broaden  them.  In  the 
place  of  two  afternoons  of  basket-ball  games — two  afternoons 
devoted  to  exercise  for  a  few,  and  patient  watching  for  many — 
we  would  suggest  one  afternoon  of  basket-ball,  Monday,  leaving 
Saturday  afternoon  free  to  be  devoted  to  such  exercise  as  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  individual.  By  this  plan,  that  energy 
which  is  now  wasted  in  hanging  one's  arms  and  legs  over  the 
iron  bars  of  the  running  track  in  a  mad  endeavor  to  follow  the 
game  would  be  expended  in  walking  or  skating  or  tennis,  each 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  individual. 
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In  considering  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  such  a  change 
in  the  routine  as  this  one  contemj)lat(Hl  I  would  suggest  three 
{)oiuts. 

First,  by  a  concentration  of  social  duties  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  an  equal  concentration  of  student  life  is  attained  during 
the  week.  The  student  may  enter  with  zest  into  her  work,  un- 
disturbed by  thoughts  of  the  good  time  that  she  is  missing.  Her 
mind,  alert  and  well-poised,  is  receptive  to  the  most  delicate 
impression.  Moreover,  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  are  left 
free  for  individual  research,  for  gathering  up  arrears,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  taste  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
specialize.  When  her  daj^  of  recreation  comes,  the  conscientious 
worker  will  feel  that  she  may  enjoy  her  vacation  and  her  pleas- 
ure without  the  annoyance  of  thinking  that  she  ought  to  be  that 
very  moment  in  the  library  working  out  the  latest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Weber-Fechner  law.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
college  is  to  devote  one's  time  to  the  so-called  outside  matters  at 
the  expense  of  one's  scholarly  habits.  The  growth  of  the  social 
duties  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  unparalleled.  Every  Sat- 
urday and  Wednesday  night  there  are  a  dozen  things  to  attend. 
House  dances  and  plays,  society  dramatics,  crowd  the  college 
lectures  and  concerts  into  the  study  hours.  There  is  scarcely 
an  evening  in  the  week  not  occupied  by  a  department  club  meet- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  presence,  now  and  then,  of  a  good 
play,  to  which  the  busy  student  feels  that  she  is  not  at  liberty 
to  go. 

In  looking  into  the  second  point,  we  may  call  to  mind  the 
dictum  of  Publius  Syrus,  "  Health  is  one  of  life's  greatest  bless- 
ings." Without  good  health  the  most  finished  education  is  of 
little  avail.  Therefore,  since  college  is  a  preparation  for  life, 
care  of  the  health  is  as  essential  as  training  the  mind.  Four 
years  of  college  for  a  girl  of  unusual  health  is  necessarily  a 
strain  ;  what  then  must  required  attendance,  seven  days  in  the 
week  for  four  years,  be  to  a  girl  of  delicate  health  ?  And  shall 
the  delicate  girl  be  debarred  from  a  college  education  ?  With 
the  present  system  of  no  cuts,  a  conscientious  girl  dislikes  to 
miss  a  single  recitation,  and  therefore  goes  often  when  her  good 
judgment  tells  her  that  her  health  demands  rest.  On  Sunday, 
rather  than  hand  in  to  the  office  a  chapel  card  defiled  by  church 
absences,  and  stand  consequent!}^  before  the  ofificial  eye  branded 
as  a  heathen,  the  righteous  girl  will  drag  her  weary  body  forth 
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to  cliurch.  Sunday  is  transformed  into  the  seventh  day  of 
compulsory  attendance,  and  the  Lord's  ordained  day  of  rest  is 
omitted  for  the  college  girl.  With  the  omission  of  classes  on 
Monday  the  tension  of  the  week  is  relieved,  the  beauty  of  the 
Sunday  rest  is  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  third  point, 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  might  be  felt  in 
the  college  and  which  is  not.  As  it  is  now,  Sunday  is  turned 
into  a  day  of  work  and  study.  Two  and  three  recitations  must 
somehow  be  prepared  between  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  what 
girl  of  class  spirit  recognizes  the  claims  of  the  library  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  when  a  basket-ball  game  is  going  on  or 
Ethel  Barry  more  is  playing  at  the  Academy  ?  She  must  choose 
between  an  alarming  desecration  of  a  very  respectable  New 
England  Sunday  and  an  ignominious  flunk  on  Blue  Monday. 
Church  attendance  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  service  of  worship, 
but  between  the  words  of  the  minister's  sermon  the  busy  girl  is 
seeing  visions  of  Stout's  Psychology  and  Miss  Jordan's  Argu- 
ment. After  four  years  of  vain  struggling  to  glean  from  the 
Lord's  day  some  bit  of  spiritual  uplift,  the  poetry  of  religion 
becomes  prose  and  the  girl's  moral  status  descends  one  step  from 
the  goal  of  immortality. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Smith  College  in  her  non-holiday 
system  stands  alone  among  her  sister  colleges.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke  each  has  tested  the 
five-day  plan  and  by  long  experience  has  found  it  advantageous. 
Shall  Smith,  the  youngest,  step  forth  as  an  apostle  of  new  light? 
Letters  from  Edith  Tufts,  registrar  of  Wellesley,  and  Caroline 
B.  Greene,  Secretary  of  Holyoke,  testify  to  the  superiority  of 
a  free  day,  in  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  independent  and 
consecutive  work.  Ella  McColet  and  M.  H.  Ritchie  of  Vassar 
and  Bryn  Mawr  respectively,  assert  that  the  advantages  of  their 
plan  outweigh  all  disadvantages,  that  they  find  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  social  life  and  the  day  for  rest  two  most  imperative 
needs  of  their  colleges. 

Not  only  in  these  specified  instances  do  we  find  a  day  of  rest 
commended,  but  the  general  consensus  of  all  students  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  it.  We  find  this  illustrated  in  our  own  college 
life.  Different  members  of  the  faculty  prefer  to  arrange  their 
work  so  that  it  is  bulked  at  one  end  of  the  week  and  either  light 
or  entirely  free  as  to  class  work  at  the  other.      Nearly  every 
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junior  and  senior  arranges  lior  courses  so  tlial  slio  may  have  a 
light  Monday  or  Saturday.  Several,  wo  are  certain,  have  an 
entirely  free  day.  We  need  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
question  is  an  important  one  and  should  receive  careful  thought ; 
the  arguments  advanced  are  weighty  enougli  to  call  for  some 
attention.  A  change  will  necessarily  involve  many  difliculties 
and  should  it,  in  the  face  of  these,  be  deemed  inexpedient,  pres- 
ent conditions  will  no  doubt  be  compelling  enough  to  accom- 
plish at  least  a  modification. 

LuciLE  Shoemaker. 


MARTHA,  MELINDA,  AND  THE  DOCTOR 

For  fifteen  years,  ever  since  his  wife's  death,  Martha  had 
worked  for  him,  darned  for  him,  cleaned  for  him,  in  fact  had 
done  everything  that  a  woman  could  do  for  a  man,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  good  doctor  saw  fit  to  marry  her, 
the  neighbors  nodded  their  approval  and  deemed  it  a  most  con- 
venient arrangement.  But  for  Martha,  after  the  happy  feeling 
of  possessing  a  home  of  her  own  had  grown  old,  things  went  on 
in  the  same  way.  To  her  friends  she  still  spoke  of  her  husband 
as  the  doctor  and  she  continued  to  address  him  by  the  same  ap- 
pellation with  frequent  interspersions  of  "sir."  To  his  friends 
he  still  spoke  of  her  as  "my  housekeeper,"  and  always  ad- 
dressed her,  as  before,  with  a  most  formal  "Martha." 

In  the  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  they  exchanged  notes  on 
the  state  of  their  repose  the  previous  night  and  on  the  weather 
prospects  of  the  present  day.  Then  the  doctor  went  away  on 
his  professional  visits  and  Martha  did  her  house-work.  The 
noon  hour  found  them  again  seated  face  to  face  at  their  little 
table,  the  silence  of  which  was  sometimes  relieved  by  some  in- 
cident of  the  doctor's  morning  calls,  or  by  a  piece  of  harmless 
gossip  humbly  repeated  by  Martha.  Then  Martha  to  her 
dishes,  a  walk,  a  nap  and  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal  ; 
and  the  doctor  to  a  nap,  a  walk  and  some  hours  in  his  office. 
Next  the  evening  meal  and,  in  the  winter,  books  or  magazines 
on  either  side  of  the  sitting-room  lamp  ;  in  the  summer,  chairs 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  porch.  Once  a  week,  however,  the 
daily  routine  was  replaced  by  the  Sunday  routine — church  in 
the  morning,  church  in  the  afternoon,  church  in  the  evening. 
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But  one  day  a  change  was  wrought  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
for  Martha.  The  black  border  on  the  envelope  prepared  Martha 
to  a  certain  extent  for  the  news.  She  carefully  cut  it  open  and 
drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper  which  informed  her  of  the  death  of 
her  widowed  sister  and  asked  if  she  could  care  for  the  child 
until  some  further  disposition  could  be  made  of  her.  As  for 
her  sister's  death,  Martha  had  long  expected  it  and  she  took  the 
removal  of  one  weary  soul  from  the  world  in  the  philosophical 
way  common  to  country  church  members,  but  the  child  aroused 
within  her  two  conflicting  emotions — desire  and  fear  :  desire 
for  the  little  girl  and  fear  of  asking  the  doctor  for  her. 

At  noon  Martha  showed  strange  preoccupation  and  unusual 
nervousness,  made  apparent  by  her  salting  her  tea  and  mistak- 
ing the  syrup  pitcher  for  the  cream  pitcher.  It  was  even  mani- 
fest to  the  good  doctor  himself,  who  consequently  was  not  so 
much  surprised  when  Martha,  summoning  all  her  courage,  said 
that  she  had  something  to  ask  him.  She  told  him  about  her 
sister's  death  and  about  the  advisability  of  removing  a  young 
child  as  soon  as  possible  from  such  mournful  surroundings. 
The  good  heart  of  the  doctor  overcame  his  conservatism  and  he 
heartily  recommended  the  expediency  of  having  the  child  come 
and  spend  a  week  with  them.  It  wasn't  exactly  the  answer 
Martha  had  hoped  for,  but  then  she  had  only  herself  to  blame — 
the  doctor  didn't  know  the  child  was  an  orphan. 

So  little  Melinda  came  down  from  the  sorrowful,  old,  hill  farm 
to  the  quiet  little  village  house.  And  if  Martha  had  any  fears 
for  Melinda's  behavior,  they  were  soon  realized,  for  no  sooner 
had  she  entered  the  house  than  everything  seemed  to  be  turned 
upside  down.  The  tablecloth  and  often  the  doctor's  trousers 
were  dripping  from  overturned  glasses  of  milk  and  of  water  ; 
the  doctor's  spectacles  were  never  to  be  found  and  the  poor  man 
was  continually  scraping  his  shins  over  certain  strange  obstacles 
on  the  floor.  But  the  climax  came  when  Melinda,  in  an  effort 
to  put  the  big  doll  to  bed  completely  shattered  the  doctor's  be- 
loved manikin.  Then  even  the  good  doctor  was  tempted  to  ask 
Martha  if  the  week  wasn't  nearly  up. 

Two  days  more — the  doctor  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of 
what  might  happen  in  that  time.  However,  nothing  more 
serious  took  place  than  a  severely  scorched  hand  for  Martha, 
obtained  in  an  attempt  to  extinquish  flames  engulfing  the  darl- 
ing child.  The  darling  child  was  herself,  of  course,  quite 
unhurt. 
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At  last  tho  week  was  up.  Molinda  was  to  be  shi})i)0(l  to  a  dis- 
tant aunt  who  already  possessed  ten  children  of  her  own  and 
was  not  very  anxious  to  add  anotlier  to  her  ratlier  numerous 
sup])ly.  Nevertheless  *' God's  will  be  done"  she  murmured 
between  pious  lips,  but  whether  in  reference  to  the  selfishness  of 
the  doctor  or  lier  own  generosity  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
Anyhow  another  bed  was  rigged  uj)  in  the  attic,  and  the  duties 
of  two  of  the  ten  were  lightened  by  half. 

Martha's  scorched  hand  confined  her  to  the  house,  so  it  was 
the  doctor  who  had  to  escort  Miss  Melinda  to  the  train.  As  they 
walked  out  of  the  front  gate  the  little  girl  slipped  her  hand  in 
the  doctors  and  looked  up  at  him  in  such  a  pretty,  confiding  way 
that  the  doctor  quite  forgot  all  her  evil  doings  and  the  results 
thereof.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy  her  a  pink  and  white 
striped  stick  of  candy  with  which  Miss  Melinda  ecstatically 
besmeared  her  face. 

Half  hoping  that  she  would  run  back  to  the  house,  he  left  her 
alone  in  the  waiting-room  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  bought 
her  ticket,  but  he  came  back  to  find  her  sitting  primly  straight 
on  the  bench  where  he  had  left  her.  Then  they  went  out  on  the 
platform  and  walked  back  and  forth.  Both  were  quiet.  Me- 
linda, fearful  she  knew  not  of  what,  unusually  silent  and  sub- 
dued— the  doctor  wishing  that  he  had  not  made  so  sure  of  being 
on  time  for  the  train.     However  at  last  the  train  came  in. 

A  brief  colloquy  between  the  doctor  and  the  conductor  and 
Melinda  was  lifted  into  the  car.  The  doctor  saw  her  comforta- 
bly settled,  but  just  as  he  was  going  to  depart  Melinda  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears — "  I  won't  go,  I 
won't,  I  won't,"  she  shrieked,  much  .to  the  passengers'  edification 
and  the  doctor's  discomfort.  He  tried  to  loosen  the  hands 
fastened  so  tightly  about  his  neck,  but  the  little  clenched  grip 
would  not  give,  and  when  the  conductor  shouted  *'  All  aboard," 
two,  instead  of  one,  were  forced  to  disembark. 

Somewhat  sheepishly  the  doctor  chose  a  round-about  passage 
home  ;  somewhat  sheepishly  he  told  Martha  that  Melinda  had 
decided  to  stay  another  week.  The  week  passed  quickly  and 
happily  for  all.  In  the  morning  Melinda  accompanied  the  doc- 
tor on  his  rounds  ;  in  the  afternoon  she  helped  Martha  and 
played  with  the  little  girl  next  door.  There  were  no  more  mis- 
haps. Everything  went  along  as  smoothly  and  much  more 
cheerily  than  before  she  came. 
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The  doctor  made  sure  Martha's  hand  was  in  a  fit  condition 
and  then,  two  days  after  the  appointed  time,  he  reluctantly  an- 
nounced that  the  week  was  up.  This  time  it  was  Martha  who 
took  Melinda  to  the  station  and  who  left  her  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  while  she  should  buy  the  ticket.  But  on  her  return  she 
saw  no  little  girl  and  though  she  searched  and  searched,  a  sec- 
ond time  the  train  pulled  out  without  its  small  passenger.  And 
Martha,  half  joyful  and  half  fearful,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  making  vain  inquiries. 

The  doctor's  morning  had  been  anything  but  fortunate.  In 
fact,  never  had  so  many  things  gone  wrong.  Never  had  his  old 
horse  shown  such  signs  of  age  before  ;  never  had  his  visits 
seemed  so  tedious  and  cheerless  and  never  had  he  been  in  a 
greater  hurry  to  have  them  done.  But  once  started  on  the 
homeward  way  his  mood  changed  somewhat,  and  instead  of 
urging  Dol  along  he  even  permitted  her  to  substitute  a  sleeply 
walk  for  her  slow  ambling  jog.  He  was  in  no  special  hurry  to 
reach  home.     There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be. 

As  Martha,  nervous  and  frightened,  entered  the  back  door  the 
doctor,  morose  and  unhappy,  came  in  through  the  side  door  and 
so  it  was  that  both  of  them  met  in  the  dining-room  and  saw, 
not  each  other,  but  a  little  girl  busily  setting  the  table,  who 
paused  long  enough  to  remark  that  she  was  "  a-goin'  to  stay.'* 
''Nothin'"  could  stop  her. 

Ruth  McCall. 


A  GARDEN 

A  little,  quaint,  old  garden,  'tis  ;  a  maze 
Of  winding  paths  and  flower-beds  with  box, 

All  interlaced,  and  filled  with  old-world  flowers — 
Spicy  verbena,  jessamine  and  phlox. 

Oh  !  to  be  there  at  twilight  hour,  and  hear 

The  far-off  murmur  of  the  placid  bay, 
And  see  the  fire-flies  flitting  'midst  the  green — 

The  tall,  white,  plane  trees  darkening  with  theMay. 

A  little  quaint,  old  garden,  'tis — that's  all 

To  you,  the  stranger,  who  therein  may  roam  ; 

To  one  who  loves  each  bloom  and  bit  of  grass 
That  garden  is  a  part  of  life— is  home. 

Archer  Martin. 


ARTISTIC  JAPAN 

When  we  think  of  the  Japanese,  we  do  not  picture  them  as 
an  artistic  people,  but  as  a  clever  one.  During  the  war  we  have 
sent  out  armj^  and  navy  doctors  to  study  their  medical  equip- 
ment (much  of  it  borrowed  from  us).  And  we  have  watched 
them  at  Port  Arthur  blow  up  Russian  warships  with  American 
and  European  torpedoes.  We  also  know,  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, that  they  make  beautiful  vases  and  charming  paper  lan- 
terns and  umbrellas.  But  the  real  artistic  life  of  the  pepple  is 
closed  to  us,  simply  because  we  have  never  been  to  Japan.  To 
understand  their  art  at  all  we  must  go  to  their  homes  ;  for  with 
them  existence  itself  is  an  art,  and  all  their  arts  have  grown 
from  their  everyday  life. 

For  instance,  take  a  Japanese  garden.  Now,  an  American 
garden  is  simply  a  plot  of  earth  that  we  set  aside  that  we  may 
have  flowers.  We  put  rows  of  sweet  peas  in  one  place,  and 
clumps  of  nasturtiums  in  another,  while  the  roses  have  an  ob- 
long to  themselves.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  so  fortunate,  we  have 
low  green  hedges  of  old-fashioned  box,  that  divides  our  garden 
off  into  little  circular  or  rectangular  plots.  But  in  any  case, 
we  never  spend  much  time  in  our  garden.  We  go  out  there  in 
the  morning,  look  at  the  flowers,  pick  as  many  as  we  need,  and 
then  promptly  retire,  until  our  vases  need  refilling.  In  Japan  a 
garden  of  this  kind  would  be  a  travesty.  Their  garden  is  a 
temple,  a  beautiful  sacred  place,  set  apart  to  rest  in.  They  fill  it 
with  dwarf  pine  trees  and  little  pagodas  and  lovely  flowering 
shrubs ;  and  there  is  always  somewhere  a  little  brook  that 
tinkles  over  rounded  stones.  Here  they  go  to  talk  or  read 
together,  in  a  secluded,  little  paradise.  And  if  one  blossom 
grows  more  perfect  than  the  rest,  it  is  gently  cut  and  carried  in 
doors,  where  a  delicate  porcelain  vase  receives  its  solitary 
beauty,  in  a  little  wooden  room. 

So  gardening  is  an  art  with  the  Japanese.  Men  who  make 
it  their  profession  lay  out  their  gardens  with  all  the  care  with 
which  a  European  artist  paints  a  landscape.  Conversation,  too, 
is  an  art,  in  which  pain  and  hatred  are  covered  by  the  shield  of 
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courtesy.  And  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps,  of  there  being  so 
much  acting  in  real  life,  acting  on  the  stage  is  little  appreciated 
in  Japan. 

^*Aman",  they  say,  ''who  puts  himself  up  to  be  somebody 
else"  is  to  be  despised.  So  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
players  ;  and  when  the  census  is  taken,  count  them  with  the 
same  numbers  they  use  in  counting  cattle.  As  a  result  of  this 
social  stigma,  all  the  actors  are  of  very  low  caste  and  exceed- 
ifngly  immoral. 

The  theatres  themselves  have  many  customs  that  seem  strange 
to  us.  The  performances  usually  begin  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  continue  till  six  at  night.  '  Sometimes  it  is  one  single  play, 
sometimes  the  first  acts  of  four  or  five  different  plays  are  given 
in  succession,  while  the  second  acts  take  place  the  following 
day.  If  the  plays  be  given  piecemeal,  the  spectator  usually 
goes  out  after  the  first  act  of  his  favorite  performance,  and 
rrturns  the  next  day  for  the  second  act.  But  if  for  any  reason 
he  chooses  to  remain,  he  has  luncheon  served  him,  between  acts, 
from  the  adjoining  cafes,  while  his  wife,  if  she  stays,  embraces 
the  opportunity  to  go  out  between  times  to  change  her  quaintly 
colored  dress  for  another  equally  quaint,  in  which  she  kneels 
again  on  her  mat  with  great  satisfaction. 

Many  of  the  plays  in  the  old  theatre  are  based  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  exploits  and  love  affairs  of  the  Japanese  gods. 
These  plays  are  incongruous  mixtures  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
much  like  our  early  miracle  cycles,  where  the  reader  is  trans- 
ported from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from  heaven  to  hell,  or  from 
hell  to  earth,  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then  there  are  what 
might  be  called  the  Japanese  realistic  dramas,  in  which  the 
theme  of  revenge,  leading  to  hideous  tortures,  and  love  stories 
of  endless  intrigue  are  especially  important. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  these  interesting  stories  is  much 
lessened  by  the  vices  of  the  actors,  who  storm  and  rant  to  an 
ear-splitting  extent.  Another  thing  disagreeable  to  western 
eyes  is  the  constant  appearance  of  stage  attendants,  who  move 
tables  about  under  the  noses  of  the  actors,  and  change  bits  of 
scenery  with  an  obtrusiveness  that  is  irritating  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  all  wear  black  veils  and  draperies  as  a  token  of 
their  invisibility. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  however,  is  the  wonderful  mimicry 

"  Japan."    Macfarland.  chapter  on  ■'  Theatre/'' 
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and  facial  expression  of  the  Japanese  actors,  which  hold  the 
foreigner's  attention  although  he  cannot  understand  the  lan- 
guage. The  newcomer  is  also  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
brightly  colored,  heavily  embroidered  dresses  which  ])ass  to  and 
fro  on  the  stage  like  moving  lantern  pictures.  A  funny  feature 
of  the  Japanese  costume  is  that  the  men  wear  very  long  trousers 
which  trail  in  deep  folds  along  the  floor  behind  them  as  they 
walk.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  it  makes  the  men  move 
slowly,  so  making  assassination  difficult.  But  a  more  charming 
tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  wish  of  the  Japanese  to  seem  to  be 
always  kneeling  in  reverence  to  their  superiors. 

The  theatre  building  itself,  surrounded  by  booths  and  caf(3S, 
is  a  poor  structure  with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  a  fact  not  sur- 
prising in  a  land  where  earthquakes  and  fires  destroy  houses 
with  alarming  frequency. 

Everything  in  Japan  is  changing— river  courses,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  valleys — and  because  of  this  natural  condition  build- 
ings are  made  to  serve  only  for  the  moment.  The  ordinary  Jap- 
anese house  is  built  in  five  days  and  endures  for  a  proportionally 
short  time.  The  exceptions  are  the  shrines  and  temples,  which 
are  made  to  last.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  that 
of  Chinese  construction  at  Kamakura.  Here  the  temple  and 
great  statue  of  Buddha  with  the  jewel  in  his  forehead — ,  the 
''  Light  of  the  World'' — stand  in  silent  majesty,  "while  of  the 
great  city  which  once  surrounded  it  not  a  trace  remains."  This 
is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese,  who  regard  this  life 
as  but  one  of  many  lives  that  have  been  and  are  yet  to  be  ;  and 
to  whom  "  "the  dearest  spot  on  earth  is  not  the  place  of  birth, 
but  the  place  of  burial." 

In  spite  of  this,  however — perhaps  because  of  it — no  nation 
strives  so  hard  to  make  its  everyday  life  beautiful  as  the  Japan- 
ese. And  all  their  arts  are  the  expression  of  this  endeavor. 
The  painting,  for  instance,  is  done  essentially  for  decoration. 
A  Japanese  interior  is  very  simple — nothing  but  the  four  walls, 
made  of  woods  that  delicately  harmonize,  and  windows  with 
panes  of  white  paper,  and  soft  mats  to  kneel  on.  The  charm  of 
it  lies  in  the  blending  of  color  and  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  pictures  on  the  panels  are  what  we  generally  associate  with 
Japan,     There  are  many  cranes,  beautifully  drawn  and  dearly 

1  "  Kokow/''    Lafcadio  Hearn.    Page  23. 

2  "Kokow."    L.  Hearn.    Page  21. 
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loved  as  emblems  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  "My  great 
lord  the  crane  ",  the  Japanese  call  them,  and  feed  them  in  flocks 
in  the  market-places  of  their  clean,  well-ordered  little  towns. 
Then  there  are  drawings  of  pheasants  and  wild  geese,  and 
sometimes  cocks,  which  are  kept  entirely  as  time-pieces.  The 
bamboo  tree  is  cherished  as  a  symbol  of  life  ;  while  the  fir  and 
cypress,  which  are  almost  sacred  in  their  eyes,  are  often  painted 
throwing  their  dark  branches  against  a  delicate  sky.  As  the 
people  are  great  fishermen,  in  a  little  land  which  has  miles  of 
seacoast,  you  will  find  many  pictures  of  fish  of  all  kinds  which 
have  long  lines  trailing  behind  them  in  the  water  as  they  swim. 
The  artists  delight  also  in  drawing  highly-colored  grasshoppers 
and  butterflies  and  beetles  and  the  night-moths  which  Japanese 
ladies  often  keep  in  cages  for  pets.  In  no  case  do  they  draw  an 
individual,  but  always  the  perfect  type,  so  much  so  that  Ameri- 
can and  European  scientists  take  Japanese  pictures  as  model 
specimens. 

In  their  use  of  the  human  fi.sure  the  same  principle  prevails. 
^  They  never  paint  what  we  would  call  portraits,  because  their 
superstition  keeps  them  from  the  imitation  of  a  person's  face. 
But  instead  they  represent  different  phases  or  periods  of  their 
life.  So  youth  is  always  drawn  without  lines  in  the  face  ;  wid- 
ows have  no  eyebrows  —  straggling  tresses  mean  great  grief  — 
while  old  people,  men  and  women,  have  heavily  lined  faces, 
and,  except  when  distorted  by  strong  emotion,  a  far-away, 
serene  expression.  This  all  shows  the  Buddhist  ethics  of  the 
people — the  desire  to  hide  all  personal  feeling  and  subordinate 
all  individuality  to  a  general  law. 

A  strong  point  of  our  occidental  art,  which  is  absolutely  lack- 
ing in  the  Japanese,  is  the  use  of  the  nude.  Such  a  picture 
was  exhibted  by  a  Japanese  artist  in  a  large  city  a  few  years 
ago.  The  people  came  up,  gave  it  a  few  contemptuous  glances 
and  passed  on.  The  explanation  is  simple.  One  reason  is  that 
in  the  Buddhist  belief  the  body  is  but  the  garment  of  the  soul 
and  therefore  worth  little  in  itself.  One  other,  which  is  still 
clearer,  is  that  the  lower  classes  in  Japan,  the  coolies  and  labor- 
ers and  boatmen,  wear  hardly  any  clothing  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  nudity  in  the  miuds  of  the  people  is  a  sign  of 
inferiority  and  therefore  ugly.  As  they  do  not  care  for  the 
body,  the  artists  bestow  all  their  attention  upon  the  dress,  giv- 

1    "  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields."    L.  Hearn,  Chap,  on  '•  Faces  in  Japanese  Art."        * 
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ing  it  much  color,  and  working  it  out  witli  elaborate  detail. 
The  higher  the  rank  of  the  person,  the  more  profuse  the 
drapery,  so  tliat  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  almost  lost  in  mag- 
nificent folds. 

Yet  with  all  this  attention  to  minute  details,  there  is  a  j)ecul- 
iar  suggestiveness  in  all  their  work.  They  never  put  in  any 
more  lines  than  are  necessary,  and  all  the  lines  are  drawn  in 
the  simplest,  clearest  way,  so  that  there  is  a  quaint,  hidden 
spirit  in  all  that  they  show.  One  can  see  this  best,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  their  nature  work,  where  the  branches  of  a  pine  against 
a  clear  sky  make  a  charming  picture,  or  where  a  trailing  branch 
of  wistaria  fills  a  large  panel  of  a  screen.  But  if  most  of  their 
painting  is  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  their  houses,  most 
of  the  sculpture  is  for  the  decoration  of  their  temples  and 
shrines.  There  are  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
famous  bronze  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  with  the  jewel  in  his  fore- 
head, to  images  so  small  that  they  can  stand  on  your  bookcase. 
Some  of  these  many  idols  are  made  of  wood,  twenty-six  feet 
high,  and  YQvy  hideous,  with  scowling  faces  and  prominent 
muscles,  while  others,  of  either  wood  or  bronze,  are  of  life  size 
and  very  beautiful,  with  the  habitual  Buddhist  serenity  of  ex- 
pression. Then  there  are  the  thousand  and  one  smaller  ones, 
each  symbolic  and  finished  with  exquisite  care.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  these  ever  find  their  way  into  our  country.  Instead,  we 
have  what  is  equally  beautiful  and  for  us  more  useful,  vases 
and  small  jars  of  porcelain  and  cloisonne^.  These  the  Japanese 
make  more  wonderfully  than  do  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
finishing  them  with  minute  perfection.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  of  this  pottery  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  any  one  in 
detail.  All,  except  the  enamels,  are  decorated  in  the  usual  Jap- 
anese way,  with  flowers  and  little  bits  of  bamboo  tree  and  cranes 
and  fishes. 

The  method  of  making  and  selling  these  curios  is  very  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  '  "Real  objects  of  art  are  never  exhibited 
by  the  dozen  in  Japan,  either  by  dealers  or  private  owners.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  keeps  his  collection  carefully  packed  away 
in  boxes  in  cotton-wool,  and  when  he  has  a  guest  coming  he 
selects  a  few,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  the  character  of 
the  rooms  where  he  proposes  to  place  them,  and  what  he  judges 
to  be  the  taste  of  the  guest.     A  dealer  keeps  his  stock  in  a  fire- 

1    ''  The  Real  Japan."    Henry  Norman,  p.  138. 
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proof  go-down  attached  to  his  shop  and  when  you  go  to  buy 
he  invites  you  upstairs  to  a  private  room,  arranges  cushions  on 
the  floor  for  you,  regales  you  with  tea  and  sweetmeats,  ex- 
changes a  series  of  compliments  and  small  talk  and  after  twenty 
minutes  or  half-an-hour  he  claps  his  hands  and  his  boys  bring 
in  the  pieces  one  \>j  one,  extracting  each  in  turn  from  its  box 
and  soft  wrapper  of  old  brocade  and  setting  it  before  you. 
Your  inspection  over,  it  is  delicately  wrapped  up  again/' 

^  **  It  is  equall}^  true  of  the  best  modern  productions  that  you 
cannot  see  them  in  quantity  anywhere.  The  makers  of  them 
are  true  artists  in  spirit,  and  to  see  them  work  you  must  follow 
them  home  and  watch  them  executing  missions.  Most  of  them 
live  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  Tokyo,  almost  in  the  country, 
!and  each  in  his  little  home  with  two  or  three  pupils  around 
him,  working  away  under  delightful  circumstances  of  life,  and 
under  conditions  giving  the  freest  scope  to  his  own  genius  and 
fancy.  The  only  place  that  resembled  a  factory  was  where 
cloisonnee  enamel  was  being  made,  and  this  unpleasant  re- 
minder of  home  was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  an  order  for  these 
enamels  for  the  foreign  market  suflicient  to  occupy  several 
years,  had  recently  been  received." 

So  we  see  that,  where  the  foreigners  have  left  them  alone,  the 
artistic  spirit  runs  through  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
Mikado  in  his  beautiful  garden  to  the  geisha  girl  who  sings  and 
dances  for  you  at  the  tea-house.  It  is  this  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  life  that  leads  them  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  to  use  an  art 
that  with  us  is  delegated  only  to  a  few— that  of  poetry.  All  the 
Japanese  people  are  poets,  although  they  have  written  no  great 
poems.    They  sing  little  poems,  just  as  they  paint  little  pictures. 

^  '*The  toil  of  the  fields  and  the  labor  of  the  streets  are  per- 
formed to  the  rhythm  of  chanted  verse;  and  the  song  would 
seem  to  be  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  about  the 
same  sense  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  cicadee. 
As  for  visible  poetry  ...  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dwellings  you  might  observe  that  the  sliding  screens,  separating 
rooms  or  closing  alcoves,  have  Chinese  and  Japanese  texts  upon 
them  ;  and  these  texts  are  poems.  In  houses  of  the  better  class, 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  Jaku  or  suspended  tablets  to  be 
seen,  each  bearing  a  beautifully  written  verse.  But  poems  can 
be  found  on  almost  any  kind  of  domestic  utensil — for  example, 

1  "  The  RealJapan."    Page  140. 

2  '"Tlie  Ghostly  Japan."    L.  Hearn,  p.  150. 
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upon  braziers,  iron  kettles,  wooden  trays,  lac([iicr  ware,  porce- 
lain, chopsticks  of  the  finer  sort,  and  even  tooth]>icks.  Poems 
are  painted  upon  shop-signs,  i)anels,  screens,  fans." 

'  '*  The  first  curious  fact  is  that,  from  very  ancient  times,  the 
writin^Tf  of  short  poems  has  been  practised  in  Japan  even  more 
as  a  moral  duty  than  as  a  mere  literary  act.  One  old  ethical 
teaching  was  something  like  this  :  '  Are  you  very  angry  ?  do 
not  say  anything  unkind,  but  compose  a  poem  .  .  .  what- 
ever injustice  or  misfortune  disturbs  you,  put  aside  your  resent- 
ment or  your  sorrow  as  soon  as  possible  and  write  a  few  lines  of 
sober  and  elegant  verse  for  a  moral  exercise.'  Accordingly,  in 
the  old  days,  every  form  of  trouble  was  encountered  by  a  poem 
.  .  .  Also  it  is  still  the  good  custom  to  write  a  poem  in  time 
of  ill  fortune." 

These  bits  of  poetry  are  often  difficult  for  us  to  understand  ; 
sometimes,  because  like  the  Japanese  x^ictures,  they  are  all  sug- 
gestion ;  and  sometimes,  because  they  are  full  of  play  upon 
words,  which  is  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner.  For  instance,  take 
this  one — 

^  **  'Oh  body  piercing  wind  !  what  work  of  little  fingers  in  the 
shojji.'  Now,  what  can  this  mean  !  '  Shojji'  means  those  light 
paper  screens  which  in  Japanese  houses  serve  both  as  windows 
and  doors,  giving  light,  but  concealing  the  inside  and  keeping 
out  the  wind.  Infants  delight  to  break  them  by  poking  their 
fingers  through  the  soft  paper.  Then  the  wind  blows  through 
the  holes  ;  in  this  case  very  cold  indeed,  into  the  mother's  very 
heart,  for  it  comes  through  the  little  holes  made  by  the  fingers 
of  her  dead  child." 

These  we  can  understand  more  easily — 

"  After  long  absence 
The  garden  that  once  I  loved,  and  even  the  hedge  of  the  garden 
All  is  changed  and  strange — the  moonlight  alone  is  faithful — 
The  moon  alone  remembers  the  charm  of  the  time  gone  by  ! " 

3  "  Viewing  the  autumn  moon  I  dream  of  my  native  village 
Under  the  same  soft  light, — and  the  shadows  about  my  home." 

"Happy  poverty. 
Wafted  into  my  room,  the  scent  of  the  flowers  of  the  plum-tree 
Changes  my  broken  window  into  a  source  of  delight." 

1  "  The  Ghostly  Japan."    L.  Hearn,  p.  152. 

2  "■  The  Ghostly  Japan."'    L.  Hearn,  p.  157. 

3  "  The  Ghostly  Japan.    L.  Hearn,  p.  159. 
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Apart  from  these  short  poems  there  are  the  long  ballads  of 
love  and  adventure  that  beggars,  men  and  women,  sing  on  the 
street  and  before  your  door.  Then  there  are  the  Japanese  mod- 
ern novels  which  have  been  translated  for  us.  These  the  peo- 
ple delight  in,  so  that  if  you  should  enter  a  garden  in  Tokyo 
some  late  afternoon  you  would  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  dwarf 
pine  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  a  little  group  of  quaintly 
dressed  men  and  women,  each  holding  up  before  his  face  a 
quaintly  colored  paper  book,  while  in  front  of  them  a  little 
artificial  lake  winds  in  and  around  ;  and  the  image  of  Buddha 
smiles  in  the  distance. 

Louise  Kingsley. 


IN  THE  COPPER  LANDS 

Wal,  stranger,  now  my  work  is  done, 

I've  time  to  talk  awhile,  to  teU 
You  just  how  I  come  to  be  here  ; 

\\e'll  set,  an'  talk,  an'  smoke  a  spell. 

The  copper  country's  bad,  I  s'pose, 

The  Eastern  fellers  say  that  it 
Is  blue  with  sulphur  smoke,  an'  calls 

Us  •'  slaves  o'  smelter  an'  furnace  pit." 

There's  sunthin'  nice  about  this  life, 
1  can't  just  tell  you  what,  I'm  bound ; 

You'd  never  think  to  find  much  fun 
With  a  hammer  that'll  weigh  four  pound, 

An'  a  candlestick  ;  that's  all,  my  friend ; 

Not  all  the  fun  is  in  the  find  ; 
But  when  the  day  is  over,  then 

To  smoke,  an'  think,  an'  look  behind. 

I  s'pose  I've  got  no  'sense,  at  all, 
To  tell  what's  alius  in  my  mind  ; 

There's  nothin'  to  look  for'ard  to, 
I've  got  to,  stranger,  look  behind. 

You  don't  mind  if  I  tell  you  ?  Wal, 
It's  good  to  hear  you  say  that,  still 

I've  never  told  scurce  any  one, — 
The  mill  man  knew  ;  I  had  to  tell ; 
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Fer  then  it  seemed  I's  just  too  mean, 

An'  ornery,  an'  too  weak,  an'  small, 
To  keep  my  trouble  in  myself, 

I  couldn't  seem  to  hold  it  all. 

But  since  I  come  to  th'  copper  lands, 

Where  hills  are  big,  an'  bare,  an'  brown, 
I  keep  my  story  to  myself  ; 

An'  when  the  sun  is  goin'  down 

I  just  go  up  on  them  brown  hills, 

An'  smoke,  an'  think,  an'  feel  that  there 
Is  good  in  workin'  fer  to  live, 

An'  breathin'  God  A'mighty's  air. 

An'  then  I  tell  it  to  myself, 

Just  how  I  loved  that  little  girl. 
An'  what  life  might  a  been  ;  but  then 

Life's  pretty  good,  if  alius  dull. 

1  s'pose  it  might  a  been  a  lot 

To  me  if  I'd  had  her ;  my  friend, 
I  ain't  a  whole  lot  soured  on  life, 

But  there  is  parts  I'd  like  to  mend. 

It  happened  in  the  red-dirt  land. 

Away  up  north  towards  Frisco  way, 
As  pretty  a  country  as  you'll  see  ; 

I  met  her  in  the  month  of  May. 

Come  five  long  years  ago  next  spring. 

When  all  the  peach  blows  was  out  full, 
(It's  peach  land  where  the  red  dirt  is), 

I  met,  an'  loved  that  little  girl. 

I  s'pose  I  hadn't  ought  to  fret, 

Fer  I  was  the  fool  who  wouldn't  see. 
Till  it  was  too  late, — she'd  married  then  ; 

But  she  was  too  good  fer  likes  o'  me. 

Wal,  friend,  I  left  the  red-dirt  land, 

When  I  found  out  I'd  lost  her  sure  ; 
It  seemed  I  couldn't  stay  on  there, 

'Cause  she  loved  me,  as  I  loved  her. 

I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  o'  me, 

A-tellin'  all  this  stuff  to  you  ; 
It's  good  to  tell  it  all  again  ; 

I  like  to  feel  it's  alius  new. 
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I  said  I  left  the  red-dirt  land  ; 

I  come  down  here,  to  where  it  all 
Was  different  like,  so's  I'd  forget 

That  she  had  ever  lived  at  all. 

The  copper  country's  good  enough, 
There's  work  an'  grub  enough  to  spare, 

I'm  pretty  happy  in  my  shack, 
I'm  batchin'  it,  alone,  up  there. 

A  magazine  or  two,  I've  bought ; 

A  howlin'  fire  o'  nights  fer  me  ; 
My  boots  pulled  off,  a  high-backed  chair, 

A  sack  o'  crackers,  a  pot  o'  tea. 

That's  livin',  friend  ;  it's  findin'  peace 
Wherever  you  have  got  to  stay, 

An'  bein'  comfort'ble  at  night, 
An'  workin'  hard  as  time,  by  day. 

Wal,  stranger,  I  must  hit  the  trail. 

I  like  to  talk  to  you  a  sight, 
But  bunk  time's  comin'  quick  enough, 

An'  then, — there's  mush  to  make  to-night. 

Gail  Tbitch. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  A  LIE 

Marco,  the  young  Sicilian,  was  very  brave.  All  tlie  camp 
knew  that,  as  a  mere  boy  in  1830,  he  had  struggled  among  the 
first  up  the  steep,  slippery  slope  of  Benzia  and  planted  the  flag 
on  its  crest.  Therefore  no  one  was  surprised  when  the  general 
chose  Marco,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  of  the  many  older  men 
who  had  volunteered,  to  seek  for  news  in  the  Austrian  camp, 
two  miles  away. 

*'Now,  Marco,  don't  get  caught !''  the  general  said,  as  he 
gave  him  his  final  instructions. 

"  No  fear,  general,  I'll  come  back  ! "  was  the  gay  answer. 

But  he  was  not  to  return.  A  deserter  recognized  in  the 
sloucliing  peasant  his  former  comrade,  dashing  Marco,  and  in 
spite  of  Marco's  attempt  to  prove  his  innocence  a  drum-head 
court-martial  soon  decided  his  fate.     The  guilt  was  self-evident, 
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and  after  a  few  moments  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him, — 
'*  Death  :  to  be  shot  at  sunrise  tlie  following  morning." 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice  Marco  raised  his  head  with  a  start. 
He  had  had  no  hope,  but  the  word  ''death",  uttered  in  those 
passionless  tones,  brought  it  so  close,  so  very  close,  it  aroused  in 
him  a  sudden  horror  of  death. 

''  So  young,"  he  thought,  ''  to  die  so  young  !      It  cannot  be  !  " 

''Forward  !"  came  the  command,  and  he  followed  his  guard 
mechanically  until  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
where  he  was  to  await  the  sunrise  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
key  which  was  to  hold  him  fast  for  death.  Then  suddenly  he 
realized  the  truth, — he  was  to  die  all  alone,  all  alone.  No  I  he 
was  mistaken.  Of  course  he  was  mistaken.  He  felt  his  way 
awkwardly,  like  one  half-asleep,  over  to  where  he  saw  a  jug  of 
water  standing  on  a  table,  and  gulped  some  hastily. 

Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  Marco,  gay  Marco  I  he  wondered 
vaguely.  Ah  I  he  had  dreamed  of  his  death,  it  is  true— a  far- 
away glorious  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  falling  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  as  he  rallied  his  comrades  for  the  final 
charge.     Unconsciously,  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet.    That  was  a 

death,  but  this he  felt  a  violent  panic  take  hold  of  him. 

His  own  shadow,  reflected  by  the  sun  across  the  room,  fright- 
ened him  as  he  thought  of  how  it  would  cast  itself  for  the  last 
time  to-morrow.  He  must  get  out.  He  felt  his  way  over  to 
the  window  and  plucked  desperately  at  the  heavy  iron  bars. 
They  held.  The  sun  streamed  in  and  shone  on  his  face,  white 
and  furtive-eyed,  as  he  still  struggled  in  vain.  The  sentry 
below,  attracted  by  the  noise,  looked  up,  grumbled  to  a  com- 
rade— "  Pah  !  what  a  waste  of  good  powder  to  kill  that  I"  and 
passed  on. 

Exhausted,  Marco  finally  threw  himself  down  upon  his 
blanket.  He  could  not  escape  alone,  but  —  why,  there  was  his 
old  mother — she  might  help  him.  He  was  her  only  support, 
her  only  joy.  He  would  make  them  let  him  see  her.  They 
must.  He  began  to  pound  on  the  door  with  his  fists  and  to 
shriek  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Open  the  door  !  open  the  door, 
I  say  ! " 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  woman  entered. 

"My  God,  it  is  my  mother!"  he  cried,  and  started  towards 
her  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  expression  on  her  face.  "  Mother, 
mother,  speak  ! " 
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**And  so  this  trembling  child,  this  crying  baby,  is  really  my 
son  !     And  I  had  thought  him  a  man— a  patriot ! " 

He  shrank  back,  horrified. 

"What!"  he  gasped,  in  a  terrified  tone,  "you  would  have 
me  die  ! " 

"  Die  !  would  thou  hads't,  ere  thou  had  lost  the  right  to  call 
thyself  a  man  !  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  with  an  effort  began  in  a  milder 
voice.  '^But  come,  Marco,  my  son,  remember  your  mother, 
your  country,  your  flag,  and  gather  together  your  manhood. 
Be  a  soldier  ! — ah  !  now,  now,  indeed  thou  art  my  son  once 
more.  Embrace  me,  my  child,  thou  art  once  more  my  child. 
Though  death— " 

"  Death  !  death  ! "  he  broke  from  her.     "  My  God  I  I  had  for- 
gotten."    He  flung  himself  at  her  knees.     "  Mother,  mother  !" 
he  begged,  "  don't  let  them  shoot  me.     Save  me  !    Disguise  me  !  « 
Help  me  to  escape  !  "  ■ 

"  But,  my  son,  I  cannot  help  you.  I  cannot  leave  here  till 
you  do.     Come,  look,  the  night  has  come.     Be  calm  and  wise  ! " 

"  But,  mother,  there  must  be  a  way  ! "  he  clutched  desperately 
at  her  dress.  "  Save  me,  madre,  I  am  your  child!"  and  he 
crouched,  a  whimpering  heap  at  her  feet.    She  tore  herself  free. 

"  You,  my  child  !  That  craven,  my  son  ! '"  she  laughed  scorn- 
fully. "  Listen,  you  coward,  do  you  know  what  the  Austrians 
intend  to  do  with  you  ?  They  are  going  to  gloat  over  your  cow- 
ardice—the cowardice  of  an  Italian — and  of  my  son.  As  I 
waited  in  the  hall  to  be  allowed  to  see  you,  I  heard  your  guards 
talking  of  your  shame  and  laughing  about  how  they  would  fool 
you.  '  Use  ball  cartridges,'  one  said.  *  Never  !  blank  cartridges 
are  good  enough  for  him  ;  he'll  die  of  fright  alone.'" 

*'  Mother,  are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?" 

"  My  son,  yes  ! " 

Marco  arose  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face  awaited  the  sunrise. 
As  the  first  light  gleamed  in  the  east  he  was  led  out  to  die.  A 
volley  of  shots,  and  he  fell. 

"  Well  !  may  the  Blessed  Virgin  curse  me  !  "  exclaimed  one  of 
the  firing  detail,  "if  he  didn't  die  game  after  all." 

Josephine  Marie  Weil. 


SPIRIT  AND  CLAY 

A  sonl  once  lived  in  a  house  of  clay, 

A  sonl  of  flame  ! 
And  thither,  who  knows  "  how"  or  "  why  ", 

The  flame-soul  came ! 

The  prison  of  clay  by  the  fire  within 

Burned  grey  and  hard, 
And  no  one  guessed  that  a  flame-soul  dwelt 

In  walls  so  marred. 

Though  the  soul  of  flame  and  its  prison  of  clay 

Seemed  both  as  one, 
And  the  being  and  purpose  of  each  apart 

Was  seen  by  none, 

When  the  lowly  walls  were  shattered,  and  fell, 

The  soul,  set  free, 
Resplendent  shone  with  undimmed  light. 

But  not  for  thee  or  me  ! 

O  mystery  of  life  !— O  peace, 

Beneath  the  sod ! 
Omniscient  of  the  "how"  and  "  why  ", 

The  flame -soul  was  with  God. 

Louise  Marshall  Ryals. 


SKETCHES 

A  G-ARDEN  Guest 

What  think  yon  I  have  seen  ?    At  early  mom 
Before  the  sun  had  pierced  my  curtains  white, 
And  when  the  little  birds  about  the  eaves, 
Singing  their  matins  to  the  timorous  light. 
Were  mad  with  music,  I  awoke  from  dreams 
And  through  the  noiseless  house  I  sped  my  way 
On  tiptoe  to  the  garden.     All  the  dark 
Had  lifted,  and  I  watched  the  gentle  day 
Creep  in  upon  me,  slow,  and  half  afraid 
To  wake  the  flowers  rudely  from  their  sleep. 
The  pansies  purpled  as  she  neared,  and  white 
The  violets  cuddled  in  a  careless  heap. 
And  whispered  as  she  bent  sweet,  unknown  things 
I  could  not  hear,  so  low  the  whisper  came, 
But  half  I  think  they  spoke  kind  words  of  me 
And  called  me  a  forgotten  flower  name. 
And  white-faced  daisies  lifted  up  their  heads 
And  hollyhocks  looked  down,  tall,  slender  spires, 
Where,  in  the  plot  below,  the  marigolds 
Glowed  dim  like  embers  of  deserted  fires. 
The  little  foot-paths,  'broidered  round  with  box, 
Gleamed  whiter  where  the  feet  of  day  had  pressed 
And  called  to  me  to  wander.    O,  'twas  good 
To  be,  at  early  morn,  a  garden  guest  I 

Bertha  Chace  Lovell. 


Over  in  the  corner  under  the  eaves,  where  the  garret-roof 

slopes  down  close  to  the  floor,  there  is  a  rongh,  wooden  box  full 

of  old  toys.     Some  of  them  have  not  been  there 

Playthings     many  years — just  how  few  I  should,  perhaps,  be 

ashamed  to  say — and  others  look  quite  antique 

as  I  draw  them  out  to  the  daylight.    But  they  are  all  old  friends, 

endeared  to  me  as  the  participants  in  many  happy  hours,  less 

beautiful  in  themselves  than  in  the  pictures  they  call  up ;  and 
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yet,  if  you  have  sncli  a  chest,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
treasures  it  holds  were  not  after  all  the  best  playthings  you 
had.  There  were  many  glad  play  times,  many  days  of  fun  that 
have  no  connection  with  that  group  of  toys.  Was  not  that 
always  the  best  play  in  which  you  cut  loose  from  all  those  con- 
ventional amusements  suggested  by  top  and  kite,  and  fashioned 
for  yourself  a  castle  from  an  armchair,  or  a  horse  from  a  willow 
branch  ?  What  rocking-horse  with  four  legs  and  a  real  mane 
ever  carried  you  to  so  delightful  a  country  as  that  slender 
brown  switch  did  ? 

Of  course,  those  realistic  representations,  those  dolls  and  ani- 
mals, had  their  worth.  They  were  old  friends  to  which  you  ever 
came  back  with  a  sense  of  friendship.  Even  when  they  were 
new  and  untried  they  had  their  charms.  I  remember  how, 
looking  around  me  on  Christmas  morning,  I  have  seen  in  per- 
spective the  good  times  that  each  new  toy  would  bring.  Their 
very  novelty  lured  me  on,  their  possibilities  were  still  latent, 
and  though  perhaps  at  first  a  little  embarrassed  by  so  many 
strange  companions,  I  greeted  them  with  joy.  Yet  what  were 
they  compared  with  the  old  standbys  who  had  braved  many  a 
tempest  of  anger  and  soothed  many  a  sad  hour  !  They  were  as 
yet  raw  recruits  who  must  prove  their  worth  before  they  could 
enter  the  select  company  of  veteran  toys. 

One  attribute  that  was  positively  required  for  eligibility  was 
endurance.  Many,  who  bade  fair  at  first  to  enter  that  illus- 
trious group,  fell  short  of  its  attainment  only  through  utter 
collapse.  Partial  dismemberment  or  decomposition  was  no 
drawback.  In  fact  it  often  gave  added  worth  to  lose  a  leg  or 
pass  a  night  out  in  the  rain.  But  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  fall  to  pieces  before  one  had  grown  old  in 
the  service,  was  to  forfeit  all  right  to  an  enduring  name, — or,  in 
fact,  to  any  name  at  all.  But  then,  there  are  those  who  disparage 
the  use  of  names,  who  can  call  a  trusty  horse  Dobbin  one  day 
and  Aladdin  the  next,  who  can  let  the  sharer  of  many  joys  and 
sorrows  go  through  life  with  no  better  cognomen  than  "the  doll 
with  brown  eyes";  but  I  was  never  of  these.  A  well-chosen 
name  gives,  I  think,  a  certain  dignity  and  individualism  to  a 
plaything,  and  adds  to  that  sense  of  personality  which  makes  a 
toy  something  more  than  a  piece  of  painted  wood. 

Those  ancient  relics  demanded,  too,  a  certain  tolerance  on  your 
part.     The  soldier  who  had  lost  his  gun  in  a  courageous  skirm- 
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ish.  with  tlie  enemy  must  not  be  expected  to  do  sentinel  duty, 
nor  was  the  one-legged  doll  to  be  blamed  because  she  was  per- 
sistently tumbling  on  her  nose.  There  were  times  however, 
when  you  had  to  be  blind  to  such  imperfections — when  there  was 
need  of  disregard,  not  pity  —  such  critical  times  as  when  the 
wigless  doll  became  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty",  or  the  teapot  with 
no  nose  must  serve  at  a  royal  banquet.  By  long  acquaintance 
you  learned  what  could  be  expected  from  each  toy,  and  affection 
was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  these  little  peculiar- 
ities of  temperament. 

But  even  those  playthings  that  were  not  bound  to  you  by  any 
tie  of  affection,  that  came  into  your  lives  only  for  short  moments, 
had  their  charm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  toys  that  did  not 
belong  to  you  possessed  a  stronger  fascination  than  your  own. 
Distance  lent  such  enchantment  to  the  view,  that  the  other  girl's 
doll  was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light  that  made  your  own 
babies  seem  commonplace  and  uninteresting  in  comparison. 
Doubtless  she  was  not  to  be  compared  in  sweetness  and  amia- 
bility to  your  Alice  Jane,  but  because  she  was  another's,  you 
longed  to  hold  her  in  your  arms.  In  the  dim  past  there  was 
probably  a  time  when  you  would  have  attempted  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  her,  but  the  bitter  humiliation  of  returning 
the  visitor's  toys  that  had  been  conveniently  missing  when  she 
had  started  for  home  the  afternoon  before,  had  left  its  mark  on 
your  soul  and  you  had  learned  that  sufficient  unto  each  person 
must  be  his  own  playthings. 

But  though  one  experience  sufficed  to  teach  this  lesson,  no 
amount  of  reasoning  or  punishment  could  keep  your  hands 
from  forbidden  playthings.  Unless  the  closets  were  locked, 
mother's  hats  and  dresses  were  never  safe.  Can  you  not  still 
feel  the  exhilaration  of  riding  a  contraband  cane,  or  remember 
the  fascination  that  hung  around  the  cubby-holes  of  your  fath- 
er's desk  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  robbers'  caves  ?  It  seems 
that  the  very  prohibition  enhanced  the  value  of  the  treasures, 
and  that  their  full  possibilities  never  appeared  until  you  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  touch  them.  Older  people  never 
recognized  their  worth  and  yet  they  were  generally  the  most 
delightful  playthings.  To  make  a  sword  out  of  a  paper-cutter 
or  a  mountain  out  of  the  staircase  makes  the  whole  game  more 
attractive  and  real. 

These  indoor  plays  may  be  the  choicest  memories  of  a  city- 
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bred  cliikl,  but  to  one  wlio  lias  lived  among  green  fields  and 
running  brooks,  they  must  ever  fall  far  behind  those  glad  days 
spent  out-of-doors.  Within,  there  were  always  the  grown-up 
people  to  be  reckoned  with.  Even  the  play-room  was  not  secure 
from  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  maid  and  the  broom,  and  one's 
most  exciting  plays  in  library  or  hall  were  always  in  danger  of 
interruption  by  some  chance  visitor.  But  once  out-of-doors, 
the  world  was  your  own.  In  fact  it  was  a  world  that  no  one 
knew  as  you  knew  it.  Who  before  you  had  penetrated  that 
miniature  forest,  and  discovered  the  veritable  robbers'  cave  at 
its  centre  ?  Who  knew  so  well  the  course  of  the  brook,  or  could 
tell  just  how  far  one  could  see  from  the  top  of  the  cherry  tree  ? 
There  were  also  secrets  between  yourself  and  Nature.  She  was 
always  ready  to  abet  you  in  your  wildest  flights,  and  guided 
your  plans  by  her  moods.  Was  she  bright  and  cheery  to-day  ? 
Then  off  to  the  hidden  fastnesses  of  the  woods  that  were  too 
gloomy  for  exploration  last  evening.  Or  did  she  invite  you  by 
black  clouds  and  rumbling  thunder  to  be  a  shipwrecked  mariner, 
the  hammock  your  wave-tossed  boat  and  the  cat  your  terrified 
mate  ?  The  very  interruption  brought  by  nightfall,  though  it 
sorely  tried  you  at  the  time,  had  its  compensation  in  the  added 
zest  which  it  gave  to  your  adventures,  and  the  eagerness  with, 
which  you  came  back  to  the  play  the  next  day.  Sometimes 
Nature  took  a  hand  while  you  were  asleep,  and  in  the  morning 
you  found  your  clothes-prop  wigwam  destroyed  —  a  sure  sign 
that  hostile  tribes  were  lurking  in  the  hedges  and  that  you  must 
never  move  without  your  tomahawk.  Occasionally  it  was  pos- 
sible to  view  even  human  interference  in  this  same  happy  light, 
but  that  was  more  difficult,  and  you  yielded  up  your  big  broth- 
er's hockey-stick  more  with  the  air  of  a  sulky  child  than  that  of 
a  defeated  warrior  surrendering  his  sword. 

It  was  out-of-doors,  too,  that  you  could  best  put  into  action 
the  wonderful  tales  that  you  read  in  the  evenings.  Some  of  them 
positively  demanded  dramatization  ;  in  fact,  the  chief  value 
of  books  seemed  to  be  their  ability  to  suggest  novel  plays.  As 
you  read  of  wild  adventure  on  land  or  sea  you  fairly  ached  to 
be  up  and  doing,  and  the  embryo  powers  of  a  Drake  or  a  Nel- 
son stirred  within  yon.  Had  you  been  in  command  you  would 
have  utterly  destroyed  the  Armada  and  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  thoroughness  of  Spain's  humiliation.  So  you 
made  what  amends  you  could  for  your  absence  at  these  critical 
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times  by  giving  a  satisfactory  ending  to  the  encounter  outdoors 
the  next  day,  and  no  general  was  ever  more  flushed  with  pride 
than  your  small  self  when  you  came  back  victorious  from  a 
hard-fought  fight. 

For  such  thrilling  adventures  the  house  offered  cramped  quar- 
ters, indeed,  but  they  were  not  the  only  stories  that  you  carried 
into  the  open  air  with  you.  You  were  as  much  a  dreamer  as  a 
warrior,  and  there  was  always  the  tantalizing  possibility  of 
meeting  the  supernatural.  Did  not  the  fairies  always  live  in 
the  flowers,  and  were  you  not  at  any  time  likely  to  find  a  tiny 
personage  with  a  magic  wand  beneath  a  quickly-pulled  mush- 
room ?  Truly,  these  little  people  were  inseparably  connected 
with  sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and  you  never  felt  their  mysterious 
presence  within  walls  of  brick  and  mortar. 

Even  out-of-doors  I  fear  I  cannot  find  them  now.  They  have 
gone  as  completely  as  the  companionship  that  I  once  got  from 
these  old  playthings.  Perhaps  it  is  so  with  you,  too  ?  Yet, 
though  we  have  put  aside  our  toys,  we  have,  I  doubt  not,  found 
many  new  playthings  in  the  world  of  men  and  women.  Nature, 
at  least,  ever  stands  ready  to  frolic  with  us,  and  he  is  indeed  to 
be  pitied  for  whom  the  blustering  wind  or  the  scurrying  snow- 
flakes  have  no  call.  These  may  still  be  our  playthings,  and  if 
dolls  and  tops  are  gone,  yet 

''  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. " 

Margaret  Hallock  Steen. 


My  Talisman 

At  times  when  life  seems  empty 

And  faith  but  an  idle  jest, 
I  turn  me  to  the  talisman 

That  is  locked  within  my  breast : 
A  priceless  talisman  truly, 

For  doubt  and  despair  flee  in  shame. 
The  clouds  show  a  silver  lining, 

Hope  rekindles  its  flame  ; 
And  life  is  well  worth  the  living, 

When  I  whisper  softly — thy  name  !• 
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Deep  lay  the  snow  on  the  pine  trees, 

And  soft  o'er  the  earth's  barren  breast ; 
Beyond  dark  brunches,  the  sunset's 

Dying  glory  tilled  the  west. 
All  nature,  in  deep  adoration. 

Whispered,  "  God  and  love  are  the  same." 
Silent  I  stood,  and  the  memory 

Of  you,  dear,  thrilled  through  my  frame. 
Trembling,  I  uttered  a  prayer, 

And  breathed  to  the  forest — thy  name ! 

'Twas  May — the  birds'  blithe  carols 

Told  of  life  and  love  born  anew  ; 
Yet  forgotten  the  just  God  above  me. 

Forgotten  my  talisman  true, 
Rebellious,  I  paced  through  the  forest 

With  a  heart  full  of  censure  and  blame. 
Hush  I — 'twas  a  sigh  from  the  pine  trees 
That  reddened  my  cheek  with  shame  ; 
I  prayed  to  my  God  for  forgiveness — 
The  forest  had  whispered — thy  name  I 

Margaret  Elise  Sayward. 
"  God  tasks  him  and  will  not  absolve 
Task's  negligent  performer  !    Can  you  guess 
How  such  a  soul, — the  task  performed  to  point, — 
Goes  back  to  life,  nor  finds  things  out  of  joint." 

Two  Poets  of  Croisic. 


Having  finished  my  course  at  Sandhurst,  I  had  come  up  to 
spend  my  long  vacation  at  the  sea-shore,  where  I  used  to  go 

when  a  boy.      To  tell  the  truth  I 

The   Measure  of  Success     was  not  rejoiced  over  the  prospect 

of  a  summer's  idleness ;  it  had 
been  my  life's  ambition  to  be  a  soldier  and  now  that  the 
drudgery  was  over  I  was  impatient  to  begin. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  pacing  restlessly 
along  the  white  cliffs  near  Brighton,  I  saw  approaching  a 
familiar  figure,  an  old  man  of  perhaps  seventy  years,  a  little 
bent,  with  a  white,  pinched  face  and  thin,  blue  lips.  He  made 
a  visible  effort  to  hold  himself  erect  and  walked  without  a  cane. 
I  remembered  him  as  the  old  man  who  used  to  watch  my  sand 
forts  with  such  interest  when  I  was  a  youngster.  As  I  came  near 
I  noticed  what  my  boyish  eyes  had  overlooked,  a  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  pinned  to  his  breast.     With  an  instinct  of  re- 
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spect  that  this  produced  in  me,  I  drew  myself  up  as  we  passed 
and  raising  my  hand  in  salute  as  to  a  superior  officer,  said  : 

*^  A  fine  day,  general."  I  guessed  at  his  rank,  as  I  had  no 
idea  at  this  time  what  his  real  position  was. 

*'Good  day,  monsieur, ''  he  responded  with  a  slightly  French 
accent,  ^' it  is  some  time  since  monsieur  used  to  build  forts  in 
the  sand/' 

He  remembered  me  then  ;  my  cheeks  tingled  with  pride  at  the 
fact,  for  his  air  of  dignity  and — was  it  just  a  touch  of  conde- 
scension— an  air  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  officer,  made  me 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  somebody.  Yet  he  seemed 
so  much  alone  I  dared  ask  him  if  I  might  accompany  him  on 
his  morning  walk. 

"With  pleasure,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  with  a  fine  open  smile 
and  I  went  along  full  of  pleasure.  The  fellows  had  always 
chaffed  me  for  a  hero-worshipper,  but  I  knew  I  had  found  a 
Plutarch's  hero  and  was  talking  to  him  face  to  face. 

"  It  was  just  about  there,"  he  said  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
*Hhat  you  used  to  conduct  your  campaigns — and  conducted 
them  very  poorly  indeed  except  for  your  energj^." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  responded  gayly,  '^  I  guess  I  could  do  better 
now." 

He  did  not  smile  at  the  egotism  of  my  youth,  but  replied  with 
a  touch  of  more  personal  interest  in  his  voice,  "Ah,  then,  you 
are  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  nearly,"  I  answered,  "that  is,  I  left  Sandhurst 
a  couple  of  days  ago;  I  go  into  service  soon,  India  I  expect." 
And  forthwith  I  found  myself  telling  him  all  my  ambitions  and 
desires.  He  was  a  very  good  listener,  this  old  soldier  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  on  his  breast,  and  his  face  glowed  a  little  in 
sympathy  with  my  mood.  After  I  had  stopped  for  breath  and 
it  was  some  time,  so  full  of  my  subject  was  I,  he  put  in  his 
word. 

"  You  find  the  summer  long  ?" 

"Beastly!" 

"Well,  well,  youth  is  hot.  Ah,  I  was  the  same,  the  same," 
and  he  smiled  a  gentle,  tolerant  smile  as  if  in  memory  of  his 
own  youth. 

"You  were  a  soldier,  sir  ?"  I  questioned. 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  I  realized  how  tall,  how  command- 
ing a  man  he  must  have  been. 

"  I  am,"  he  responded  simply. 
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I  was  very  young  then  ;  1  did  not  realize  how  young  until  long 
afterwards,  and  I  was  somewhat  inclined  to  smile  at  what  I 
thought  was  the  vanity  of  the  old  soldier. 

*'  And  where  did  you  serve,  sir  ?" 

"All  over  Europe." 

*'  And  your  commander  ?  " 

"  Napoleon." 

''  Oh  ! "  I  said,  and  was  silent  for  some  time,  but  youth  is  ever 
curious  and  I  could  not  forbear  such  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
more  of  the  great  master  of  my  trade,  I  who  was  just  starting 
on  my  career. 

"  Did  yoLi  know  him,  sir  ?  That  is,  did  you  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  little  and  then  answered  me  as  if  complying  with 
the  requests  of  a  child. 

''  No,  none  of  us  knew  him,  but,"  with  an  amused  smile,  "  he 
has  twitched  my  ear,  he  has  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder." 

Again  I  could  only  respond,  "Oh."  I  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  go  on  and  was  considering  what  to  say  next,  when  sud- 
denly to  my  surprise  he  began  himself. 

"  I  was  about  the  same  age  of  the  great  commander  and  first 
served  under  him  as  a  sub-lieutenant  on  his  first  campaign  in 
Italy.  I  happened  to  attract  his  attention  and  was  put  on  the 
staff.  From  that  time  on  I  was  with  him  pretty  steadily."  He 
went  on  with  the  long  familiar  story  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
He  was  a  born  story-teller  and  I  found  myself  hanging  on  his 
words.  We  had  climbed  down  from  the  cliff  by  this  time  and 
were  walking  along  the  narrow  strip  of  beach.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  and  taking  the  light  cane  which  I  carried  from  my  hand 
began  to  demonstrate  one  campaign  after  another.  There  was 
no  one  at  Sandhurst  who  could  equal  him.  I  followed  breath- 
lessly from  Austerlitz  to  Waterloo.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  That's  all,"  he  said,  and  his  face  regained  its  usual  calm  and 
repose. 

The  ringing  of  the  village  bell  warned  me  that  I  had  already 
out  stayed  my  time. 

"  By  Jove,"  I  said,  "I  have  to  go.  You  walk  here  every 
morning  ?     May  I  come  again  ?  " 

He  nodded  yes  and  went  along  the  beach.  I  climbed  the  cliff 
and  set  out  for  home  over  the  downs  at  a  pretty  pace,  my  heart 
light  and  the  prospect  of  the  long  summer  very  bright. 
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I  met  him  again  the  next  morning  coming  along  the  cliff  with 
his  arms  folded  across  his  breast. 

''  By  Jove,  if  its  stupid  for  me  here  what  must  it  be  for  him  V* 
He  came  near  to  me  and  greeted  me  cordially. 

**  Well  met,  monsieur,  you  look  fresh  for  warfare.'' 

''Yes,"  I  answered,  then  added,  "by  the  way,  may  I  know 
your  name,  mine's  Cecil." 

"  And  mine  de  Bracy." 

"Oh!"  was  again  all  I  could  answer.  No  wonder  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  describe  Napoleon's  campaigns,  he  who  had  been 
the  "  Great  Captain's  "  best  engiaeer  and  a  famous  fighter. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beastly  bore  here  for  you  ?  "  I  blurted  out. 

He  smiled  again  at  me. 

"Ah,  youth,"  he  said,  "wild  impatient  youth!  It  is  very 
pleasant  here." 

"  But  you,"  I  cried,  who  have  fought  at  Napoleon's  side,  have 
commanded  brigades,  who  have  built  bridges,  who  have  been 
feted  in  Paris,  have  been  decorated,  have  been  cheered — " 

He  interrupted  me  by  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Mon  garcon,"  he  said,  "  those  things  are  for  youth,  it  is  for 
an  old  man  to  look  back  without  bitterness,  to  remember  with- 
out sadness,  to  encourage  youth  without  grieving  after  his  own, 
and  to  die." 

I  could  find  nothing  to  say,  something  of  the  nobility  of  the 
man  by  my  side  silenced  me.  I  remembered  the  stories  I  had 
heard  of  his  captain's  life  at  St.  Helena,  of  his  lost  control,  his 
pettiness  and  his  wild  passions.  I  had  never  wondered  at  these 
things  before,  indeed  the  only  marvel  of  it  had  been  to  me  that 
Napoleon  had  not  gone  mad.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man,  a 
strong  man,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career  must  do  this,  yet 
this  old  man  was  happy.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

He  seemed  to  read  part  of  my  thought  and  tried  to  answer  it. 

" There  is  no  impatience  in  old  age,"  he  said,  "if  we  have 
done  that  which  was  given  out  to  do."  He  drew  himself  up 
proudly.  "It  was  not  given  to  all  men  to  have  ridden  by  Na- 
poleon's side,  to  have  earned  his  praise,  to  have  such  opportuni- 
ties as  I  to  use  what  brains  and  strength  I  had.  Why  should  I 
fret  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  began  weakly.  I  knew  it  sounded  foolish, 
but  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 
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"  No,  I  suppose  not.  Of  course  you  can't  understand,  youth 
never  can,  but  learn  to  wait,  boy,  learn  to  wait !  And  ho 
began  suddenly  to  talk  of  tlie  sand  forts  I  used  to  make. 

We  never  touched  that  subject  again  on  our  morning  walks, 
wo  talked  of  everything  else,  tactics,  bridge  making— and  I 
found  he  had  kept  himself  up  in  his  profession — wo  discussed 
the  merits  of  generals  past  and  gone,  in  fact  all  that  pertains  to 
war.  He  taught  me  more  in  those  few  summer  months  than 
my  whole  course  had  given  me. 

The  summer  was  gone  before  I  knew  it,  the  most  delightful 
one  I  had  ever  known,  and  I  went  off  to^y  work  better  fitted,  I 
knew,  than  I  had  ever  expected  to  be.  The  '*01d  General" 
came  down  to  see  me  off. 

When  I  arrived  in  London  I  found  all  my  old  chums  waiting 
for  me,  mad  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  sailing  in  a 
month.  I  was  excited,  too,  and  I  didn't  realize  that  I  had 
changed  until  Landsdown,  the  incorrigible  of  our  mess,  ex- 
claimed one  daj^ 

''  Why,  Bobbie,  Bobbie,  cheer  up,  man,  you'll  be  famous  some 
day!" 

"  What  is  fame  !"  said  I  soberly. 

'^  Great  guns  !  "  was  the  reply.  I  got  up  and  went  out.  At 
least  I  had  rendered  the  mess  speechless  for  one  day. 

Four  years  later,  as  I  sat  in  th^  Army  and  Navy  Club  eating 
my  breakfast,  I  noticed  a  couple  of  men  not  far  from  me  glanc- 
ing in  my  direction,  and  despite  myself  could  not  help  but 
ftatch  part  of  the  conversation. 

"  And  the  best  of  him  is,"  said  one,  ^'  that  after  all  the  row 
the  newspapers  have  made  and  all  the  petting  he's  had,  his  head 
isn't  turned  a  bit.  He'll  grub  away  at  the  nastiest  job  as  if  he 
did  it  all  for  the  joy  of  the  doing.     Now  that  Punjab  affair  !" 

They  were  talking  about  me.  I  got  up  and  moved  off,  my 
cheeks  tingling.  If  they  had  only  known  how  vain  I  had  been 
at  times,  and  then,  remembering  the  *'01d  General,"  hadn't  had 
the  nerve  to  show  it. 

My  eyes  fell  on  a  scrib  in  the  paper. 

*'  March  22d.  The  Marshal  Hortense  de  Bracy  of  Napoleon's 
staff,  age  78,  died  to-day  at  the  Brighton  Hospital."  Nothing 
more.     "  Such  is  fame."     I  thought  bitterly. 

I  sent  word  to  the  house  that  I  was  detained,  and  left  London 
on  the  next  train.     When  I  arrived  at  Brighton  I  went  straight 
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to  the  hospital.  I  made  all  the  arrangements,  there  was  no  one 
else.  It  was  I  who  dressed  him  in  his  old  faded  uniform  cov- 
ered with  gold  lace  and  medals.  It  was  I  who  fastened  on  the 
sword  that  had  been  through  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo,  and  last 
of  all  I  put  on  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  And  all 
the  while  in  my  ears  rang  the  words,  "  Such  is  fame." 

When  I  came  back  from  the  burial-ground  where  I  had  gone 
with  him,  his  only  mourner,  I  went  to  the  little  inn  where  the 
**  Old  General"  had  lived  so  long.  The  landlad}^  came  up  to 
me  with  a  little  package  and  a  letter. 

**0h,  Mr.  Cecil,"  she  said,  *' the  general  wanted  you  should 
have  these.     I  was  to  send  them  to  you." 

''Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  went  to  my  room.     I  opened  the 
package ;  it  contained  a  fine  miniature  of  Napoleon.     I  tossed  it 
aside.     I  had  no  interest  for  the  great  captain  then.    I  tore  open 
the  letter.     It  ran  thus  : 
*' Dear  boy, 

I  am  going  to  die,  so  I  write  you  this.  I  see  you 
are  famous — I  was  once  famous  too,  a  secondary  glory  ;  of  course, 
such  as  my  captain  cast  on  all  around  him.  Fame,  except  the 
greatest  such  as  his,  does  not  last.  I  have  found  contentment 
simply  because  I  did  not  overrate  fame.  I  simply  sought  to 
work  so  long  as  there  was  work  for  me.  I  have  had  the  sense 
of  a  completed  effort.  If  there  had  been  anything  else  for  me 
to  do  I  would  have  known  it.  Do  not  seek  more  than  your 
share ;  do  that  with  your  might.  Remember  happiness,  true 
happiness,  is  the  measure  of  a  man's  life.  When  I  die  I  shall 
be  alone,  yet  not  unhappy.     I  would  that  I  had  seen  you  again. 

HORTENSE  DE   BrACY. 

I  went  back  to  my  profession  ;  I  did  my  work  as  well  as  I  was 
able.  I  gained  some  fame,  but  although  the  face  of  Napoleon 
looks  down  upon  me  from  out  its  frame  of  brillants,  he  is  not 
my  hero,  but  instead  a  less  famous  man  the  Marshall  Hortense 
de  Bracy  who  achieved  happiness  after  he  lost  fame. 

Florence  Harrison. 
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Spring 


Now  gentle  Spring  returns — her  genial  breath 

Warms  nature  throut^h.  while  vivifying  showers 

Awake  her  from  the  winter-sleej)  of  dcatli  ; 

The  bahny  breezes  call  forth  budding  flowers  : 

An  emerald  vest  now  decorates  the  trees  ; 

A  velvet  carpet  for  earth's  floor,  the  grass. 

Just  peeping  out,  prepared  to  weave.     The  bees, 

In  busy  companies,  now  quickly  pass 

To  such  delights  from  blossoms,  which  around 

Their  dewy  fragrance  spread  o'er  all  the  air  ; 

While  merry  warblers  make  the  woods  resound, 

As  now,  to  woo  their  mates,  they  fast  repair  ; 

Last,  bright-winged  butterflies,  heaven-born,  appear, 

And  sighing  Summer  then  leads  on  the  rolling  year. 

Mary  Francis  Hardy. 


The  Little  Sun-bonnet 

Her  little  sun-bonnet,  I  see  it  now — 

'Twas  pink,  with  rosebuds  scattered  here  and  there,— 

And  when,  in  boyish  fun,  I  pulled  the  strings, 

The  ringlets  of  her  sunny,  golden  hair 

Would  slip  from  out  their  hiding — lucky  things — 

To  kiss  her  forehead.     Then  when  she  would  pout 

Because  the  wind,  a  bold  and  boisterous  lover, 

Tried  to  toss  her  pretty  curls  about 

And  form  them  in  a  halo  bright  above  her, 

And  make  them  put  to  shame  the  summer  sun. 

Then  I  would  ask,  my  face  all-blushing  red. 

If  I  might  right  the  wrong  that  I  had  done. 

Alas  !    No  sooner  was  it  said. 

Than  straightway  turning  on  her  heel,  she  fled. 

Fled  on  and  on,  far  down  the  dusty  road, 

Till  all  that  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood. 

Was  that  sweet,  winsome,  dainty  pink  sun-bonnet. 

With  rosebuds  scattered  here  and  there  upon  it. 

Ethel  Fanning  Young. 


On  a  bright,  fair  day,  tlie  Isle  lies  clear  and  lovely  in  the  sun- 
shine.    The  sea  comes  washing  lazily  up,  scarcely  reaching  high 

enough  to  touch  the  marsh  rose- 
The  Enchanted  Islands     mary  that  comes  straggling  down 

from  the  meadows.     From  the  Isle 
of  Jersey,  on  a  day  like  that,  one  can  see  Jethon,  with  its  one 
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rock,  rising  high  and  bare  from  the  blue  swell  of  the  ocean, 
and  Sark,  with  the  hermit^s  house,  white-washed  and  gleaming 
in  the  sun.  But  on  a  day  of  storm  and  wind,  the  sea  comes 
roaring  in  upon  the  shore,  far  up  bej^ond  the  line  of  marsh 
rosemarj^  The  waves  wash  clean  over  submerged  Jethon ; 
Sark  seems  but  a  white-washed  house  rising  straight  from  the 
waves. 

**And,  ma  foi,  sornetimes  we  wake  up  in  the  morning,  with 
the  water  beating  against  the  house  door,"  Felice's  grandmother 
would  say  to  her  of  an  evening  as  she  sat  by  the  driftwood  fire. 
And  Fdlice,  staring  round-eyed  into  the  fire,  would  wonder  if 
she  dared  to  go  to  bed,  with  the  prospect  of  waking  up  to  hear 
the  sea  lashing  against  the  house  door  in  the  morning. 

*'And  on  a  clear  day,  Fdlice,  when  one  goes  in  a  boat  over  to 
Jethon  and  leans  over  and  looks  down  into  the  water,  one  can 
see  way  down,  down  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the  great  green 
forest  of  pine  trees,  and  fir  trees,  and — " 

"  Like  the  one  on  Uncle  Jean's  hill  ?  " 

"  Like  the  one  on  Uncle  Jean's  hill,  only  this  one  goes  all  the 
way  from  Jersey  to  Jethon — " 

**A11  the  way  down  below  j^ou  in  the  water  ?  " 

And  Felice  never  went  to  Jethon  on  a  bright  fair  day  without 
looking  down  through  the  clear  sea-water  to  see  the  forest  lying 
so  far  below  her  on  the  floor  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  she  really 
thought  she  saw  it.  She  knew  it  was  there,  for,  after  a  big 
storm,  did  not  the  old  women  pick  up  roots  of  trees  and  pieces 
of  driftwood,  heavy  as  stone,  that  the  sea  had  dug  np  from 
down  below  ? 

Sark's  one  house  was  empt}^  now,  its  last  occupant  having 
died  the  year  before.  Felice,  born  at  sea,  and  brought  up 
within  two  rods  of  it,  had  never  in  all  her  eighteen  years  sailed 
to  Sark.  She  was  afraid  of  the  sea.  In  vain  her  grandmother 
told  her  that  it  was  her  dearest  friend,  that  it  brought  her  all 
she  had  to  eat  and  paid  for  all  she  had  to  wear.  Felice  would 
stare  at  her  grandmother  with  round,  sorrowful  eyes,  and  say, 
slowly  : 

'•'But — it  killed  my  father — and  my  mother." 

''It  brought  thy  father  to  thy  mother  first,  Mignonne,"  said 
the  grandmother  with  simple  dignity.  "  From  over  seas.  From 
England.  That  is  why  I  make  thee  to  speak  English.  It  was 
the  tongue  of  thy  father." 
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But  Felice's  thouj^hts  were  already  far  away. 

"Whatever  of  happiness  is  ever  to  come  to  thee,  enfant,  will 
come  by  way  of  the  sea.  It  was  so  with  thy  mother,  and  so  it 
will  bo  with  thee." 

In  sucli  simple  wise  had  passed  F(/lice's  eiijjhteen  calm  years. 
Outwardly  a  fearless  but  quiet  child,  inwardly  she  went  always 
in  terror  of  that  great  gray  enemy,  the  sea,  whose  lightest 
murmur  struck  fear  through  her  heart,  and  whose  roar  on 
stormy  nights  kept  her  awake  and  shuddering  in  her  snug  bed. 
Yet  over  the  sea  was  to  come  her  happiness,  so  the  grandmother 
had  said,  and  in  her  heart  Felice  believed  it,  though  outwardly 
she  scoffed.     The  grandmother  had  never  yet  been  wrong. 

Then  one  night  she  dreamed  the  dream.  She  thouirht  she 
was  climbing  up  a  steep  winding  path.  In  her  face  blew  the 
sea  wind,  and  behind  her,  far  below,  she  heard  the  pounding  of 
the  surf  upon  the  shore.  She  shivered,  then  looking  up,  saw  a 
man  at  the  turn  of  the  path.  In  his  arms  was  a  great  pannier 
of  flowers,  and  as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  he  started  so  that  he 
dropped  the  basket  and  the  flowers  all  fell  to  the  ground. 
Felice  gave  an  involuntary  cry,  and  awoke.  The  next  night 
she  dreamed  it,  and  the  third.  Always  it  was  the  same  place, 
always  the  same  man,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  dark,  and  always 
he  gave  her  a  cold,  critical,  gray  glance  as  he  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  flowers. 

On  the  third  day,  Felice  woke  with  a  strange  feeling  in  her 
heart,  a  feeling  so  new  to  her  that  she  did  not  at  first  know 
what  it  was.  Then,  as  she  heard  the  thunder  of  the  surf  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  she  knew.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the 
sea  any  more  !  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  born  all  over  again, 
and  all  that  strange,  unreasoning  fear  had  been  taken  out  of 
her,  and  in  its  place  was  a  wild,  buoyant  feeling,  that  was  ever 
calling  on  her  to  sing  as  she  went  about  her  daily  tasks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  grandmother,  sitting  by 
the  house-side,  knitting  in  the  warm  sunshine,  was  astonished 
to  see  Felice  go  down  to  the  shore,  launch  the  dory  and  start 
over  in  the  direction  of  Sark. 

'^She  must  be  mad,"  murmured  the  grandmother.  "  I  never 
knew  her  to  go  into  a  boat  of  her  own  free  will." 

Felice  had  been  forced  to  learn  to  row  by  her  Uncle  Jean, 
and,  though  slight,  she  rowed  with  a  right  strong  stroke.  The 
gulls,  wheeling  about  her,  seemed  to  welcome  her,  a  comrade 
late  come  to  them.      As  she  rowed  she  sang,  and  she  hardly 
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knew  herself  why  she  either  sang  or  rowed.  Presently  she 
reached  an  island,  high,  steep  rocks  rising  boldly  out  of  the 
waves  :  on  the  top  a  house,  white,  solitary,  untenanted.  And 
this  was  Sark,  where  Felice  had  ever  longed  to  come,  but  from 
which  that  desperate  fear  of  the  sea  had  kept  her  away.  She 
was  still  strong  and  unwearied  after  her  long,  long  row,  for 
Felice  was  a  hardy  young  thing. 

She  landed,  drew  up  the  boat,  and,  all  unmindful  of  that 
other  boat,  now  hidden  in  the  bushes,  started  up  the  steep, 
rocky  path  that  led  to  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the 
hermit.  Thirty  years  had  he  lived  there,  all  alone,  but 
now  at  length  the  house  was  desolate  once  more.  In  Felice's 
face  blew  the  sea-wind,  and  from  behind  and  very  far  below 
her,  she  could  hear  the  surf  pounding  on  the  shore.  She  shiv- 
ered, with  a  touch  of  her  old  fear,  then  looking  up  suddenly, 
she  saw  a  man,  who  had  evidently  been  climbing  the  path,  but 
on  hearing  her,  had  stopped  to  see  who  this  intruder  might  be. 
In  his  arms  he  bore  a  pannier  of  flowers,  but  at  sight  of  her  he 
started,  and  dropped  the  basket,  and  all  the  flowers  fell  out  at 
the  feet  of  Felice.  She  gave  an  involuntary  cry,  but  this  time 
she  did  not  wake.  He  frowned,  and  flashed  ^i  cold,  gray  glance 
at  her. 

*'What  are  you  doing  here,  girl"  he  asked,  but  Felice  could 
not  answer.  For  so  far  had  the  real  outstripped  her  dreams, 
that  she  knew  at  length  why  she  had  wanted  to  dance  and  sing 
as  she  went  about  her  daily  tasks. 

''  I  came  here  to  be  alone,''  he  continued,  less  gruffl}-,  "I  came 
here  because  I  had  had  enough  of  women  and  their  ways."  He 
paused,  but  still  she  said  nothing,  so  he  went  on. 

"And  here,  on  the  very  next  daj^  after  I  arrive,  I  am  con- 
fronted by  a  girl,  a  woman,  come  here  doubtless  to  spy  upon 
me  and  pry  into  my  secrets." 

"Pardon,  sir,"  said  Felice,  at  length,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
trude. I  did  not  know  any  one  lived  here,  since  Monsieur 
Billottin  had  died,  I " 

On  a  sudden  the  man's  grey  eyes  smiled. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  made  you  angry,"  said  Felice,  "very 
sorry.     I  am  sorry;     Will  you  pardon  me,  and  let  me  go  ?" 

Between  them  lay  the  glowing  heap  of  flowers.  Across  it 
Felice  stretched  out  her  hand  and  the  man  took  it  in  his. 

"  Pardon  yoM,  I  will,"  he  said,  "but  not  yet  will  I  let  you  go. 
You  must  help  me  pick  up  every  one  of  these  flowers,  and  then 
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you  must  come  up  with  me  while  I  arrange  tlu'in.  ThfU  1  shall 
row  you  home." 

Felice  shrank  back.  This  strange  young  Englishman,  whose 
cynical  smile  was  belied  by  his  laughing  grey  eyes,  frightened 
her  with  a  fear  worse  than  that  of  tlie  sea  had  ever  been. 

"But  I  am  a  woman,  too,"  said  Felice,  wlio  could  ever  go 
boldly,  though  quaking  within,  "and  if  you  hate  them,  then 
why  not  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do  hate  you,"  remarked  the  man. 

Through  Felice's  head  ran  a  sentence  that  her  grandmother 
had  so  often  used,  '''  By  the  sea  thy  happiness  will  come  to  thee. 
So  it  was  with  thy  mother,  and  so  will  it  be  with  thee." 

"But  you  do  not  hate  me,"  said  Felice  triumphantly,  "and 
I  will  give  you  one  of  those  roses  if  you  will  pick  up  all  the 
flowers  yourself." 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"I  brought  them  all  from  Guernsey,  this  morning,"  he  said. 
"  I  thought  to  decorate  a  bachelor's  hall.  If  you  give  me  one 
of  those  roses  you  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  put  the  rest 
to  any  such  base  use  as  I  intended." 

"Then  take  this  one  quickly,"  said  Fdlice,  stooping  and  select- 
ing a  little  sweetbriar  rose.  And  while  he  was  fastening  it  on — 
for  she  refused  to  do  it  for  him  —  F(llice  had  hurried  down  the 
path,  launched  her  boat,  an<l  was  far  out  upon  the  water. 

Ofteii,  in  those  after  days,  the  French  peasants  on  the  Isle 
of  Jersey  have  told  the  story  of  th#  girl  Fdlice.  who  met  on 
the  lonely  island  of  Sark  a  dream-man,  for  love  of  whom  she 
touched  one  of  his  dream-roses  and  was  visited  by  the  curse 
which  was  her  death.  And  now,  sailing  over  between  Sark  and 
Jersey  on  a  bright  fair  daj^  the  sailors  gaze  fearfully  down 
through  the  clear  depths  to  where,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  on 
the  floor  of  the  sea,  stands  the  huge  ancient  forest,  through 
which,  they  say,  roams  the  girl  Felice  and  her  dream  lover. 
And  sometimes,  on  still  nights,  they  see  her  boat  and  his,  drift- 
ing side  by  side  on  the  waves,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  voices, 
and  the  sailors  say,  as  they  trim  their  boats,  "There  will  be  a 
storm  to-night,  and  Felice  will  be  drowned  again." 

And  in  their  faces  blows  the  sea  wind,  and  behind  them  comes 
the  roar  of  waves  on  Sark. 

Ruth  Potter  Maxson. 
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The  Hawaiians  pithily  remark,  ^*Eveii  a  fool  learns  by  expe- 
rience," and  truly  the  dullest  vision  can  read  much  in  the  light 
of  the  past.  Mankind  —  and  womankind  especially  —  has  been 
generously  gifted  with  that  sort  of  *' hindsight."  We  all  know 
—  ah,  so  well  now,  when  the  occasion  is  past!  —  just  how  we 
should  have  met  it,  and  we  wonder  how  it  was  we  misunder- 
stood so  utterly,  and  were  so  utterly  misunderstood.  *'  If  I  had 
known  last  year  what  I  do  now,"  remarks  the  sophomore,  and 
from  senior  lips  we  hear,  *^  I'd  like  to  enter  college  again,  real- 
izing all  I  do  now." 

What  is  it  that  we  would  do  differently  if  we  had  it  to  do  over 
again  ?  Is  it  simply  that  we  would  play  basket-ball  because  we 
have  observed  the  amplitude  of  that  reward,  or  elect  elocution 
as  a  path  to  senior  dramatics?  Perchance,  a  "yes  —  ayes  to 
both,"  for  human  nature  is  frail  and  prone  to  vanity,  and 
the  hearty  echo  of  college  applause  makes  the  footlights  an 
inviting  abode.  This  publicity  of  appreciation  is  at  once  the 
bane  and  blessing  of  our  college  life,  for  we  are  apt  to  look  upon 
so-called  "honors"  as  the  end  and  aim  of  activity,  and  to  select 
our  activity  accordingly.  Time  brings  a  truer  estimate  of 
values,  however,  and  we  perceive  also  that  "honor"  is  too  fre- 
quently a  euphuism  for  "labor,"  and  that  in  the  long  run,  lei- 
sure has  its  own  abiding  compensations. 

Not  for  these  things  then,  seriously,  would  we  re-live  the  past, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  things  experience  has  taught  us  are 
worth  while.  Would  we  study  harder  ?  Well, — we  think  we 
would !  Play  less  ?  No,  not  that  exactly,  but  we  would  dis- 
tribute our  energy,  oh,  so  much  more  wisely  !  With  a  more 
concentrated  grasp  on  our  work,  we  would  be  less  diffuse  and 
less  hurried,  and  with  a  saner  comprehension  of  the  value  of 
various  lines  of  activity,  we  would  hold  fast  to  more  time  in 
which  to  assimilate  ideas,  and  make  possible  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  our  powers — to  be,  as  we  are  fond  of  saying,  our 
true  self. 

The  phrase  is  a  worn  one,  yet  of  infinite  suggestion.  We  have 
been  exhorted  from  infancy,  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true,"  with- 
out having  been  told  just  what  self  that  was.  Shall  we  be  true 
to  the  self  that  moped  and  despaired  all  the  morning,  the  self 
that  idled  so  merrily  with  its  familiars  all  the  afternoon,  or  any 
of  the  thousand  varying  and  none  too  creditable  selves,  in  which 
our  individuality  performs  ?    Not  at  all  I     We  all  instinctively 
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mean  by  our  true  self,  tlio  very  best  tliat  is  in  us,  and,  com- 
forted by  this  belief,  we  do  not  sufiiciently  realize  that  our 
friends  consistently  assume  the  e very-day  manifestation  to  be 
the  real  self.  If,  in  our  solitary  moments,  we  look  through  our 
friends'  eyes — let  it  be  done,  not  in  dejection,  but  in  all  intre- 
pidity and  enterprise. 

I  have  no  patience  with  people  who  are  always  urging  us  to 
learn  our  limitations.  Unlearn  them,  and  realize  our  possibili- 
ties !  "Know  thyself,"  does  not  mean  a  mere  discovery  of 
qualities,  failures  and  needs,  for  purposes  of  enumeration,  but 
for  the  sake  of  remaking  and  adjusting.  What  you  are  today, 
you  will  not  be  tomorrow,  for  the  very  reason  that  you  are  so, 
to-day.  "  Once  a  rover,  always  a  rover,"  has  its  truth,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  "  Once  a  rover,  never  a  rover,"  only  we  do  not  see 
it  readily,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  draw  broad  distinc- 
tions and  separate  the  white  sharply  from  the  black.  Meddling 
with  greys  is  a  delicate  business,  yet  it  must  be  done  by  the 
painter  who  would  represent,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  deepest 
truth  does  not  rest  in  the  unqualified  statement. 

Of  this  sermonizing  however — like  Rally  day — there  is  rather 
too  much.  I  had  meant  to  say  simply  that  in  the  matter  of 
realizing  the  best  self,  our  college  experience  with  its  infinite 
appeal  and  opportunity  is  of  the  finest  service.  Even  tho'  we 
may  feel  that  we  have  used  this  opportunity,  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  and  would  like  to  go  back  and  do  it  all  over  again  in  a 
better  fashion,  the  experience  will  guard  and  guide  our  future 
steps,  either  here  or  outside.  College  life  is  not  a  closed  circuit 
— it  is,  as  we  hear  so  often  and  remember  so  seldom,  a  process  of 
preparation. 
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"There  are  fraternities  and  fraternities!"  as  the  Wesley  an 
editor  distractedly  remarks,  and  they  seem  to  be  raising  trouble- 
some questions  on  the  campus  of  their  various  alma  maters.  It 
is  rarely  that  the  colleges  come  into  more  than  superficial  con- 
tact through  their  exchange  departments,  and  even  more  un- 
usual to  find  a  question  of  common  interest  widelj'"  discussed  in 
closely  following  issues.  But  the  problem  of  college  societies, 
which  Wellesley  dubs  '^the  smouldering  question",  seems  to 
have  burst  into  flame,  and  rages  through  all  the  various  maga- 
zines. Their  very  definition  is  a  point  in  dispute.  '*In  one 
place  they  mean  a  class  society,  meeting  twice  a  week  in  a  som- 
bre tomb.  In  another,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  debating  club, 
whose  existence  is  a  series  of  ovations  and  rival  meetings.  In  a 
different  part  of  the  country  they  signify  elegant  houses  in 
conjunction  with  an  eating-club."  In  fact,  their  character  is  as 
varied  as  their  colleges,  and  they  join  issue  only  in  the  agitation 
raised  about  them. 

Yale  University  takes  the  lead  in  the  discussion  and  its  griev- 
ance is  concisely  put.  Fraternities  separate  the  class  into 
cliques  before  it  has  had  time  to  "find  itself  "and  before  the 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  win  their  spurs,  Naturally,  their 
choice  is  sometimes  poor  and  leads  to  disappointment  both  in  the 
fraternity  and  among  the  outsiders.  "  To  wait  till  junior  year 
is  the  obvious  remedy,"  concedes  the  writer.  ''  By  that  time  the 
class  has  become,  to  a  great  degree  united,  the  men  we  want 
stand  out  more  clearly,  their  heads  are  not  so  easily  turned,  and 
the  probable  candidates  do  not  see  the  miserable  hand  of  a  sepa- 
rating fate  in  a  failure  to  be  elected." 

At  Wesleyan  University  the  problem  is  seen  in  greater 
detail  than  its  solution.  It  claims  for  its  fraternities  all  the 
virtues  of  such  associations,  but  hesitates  to  look  the  detrimen- 
tal aspect  in  the  eyes.  "  Do  they  put  the  social  before  the  scho- 
lastic side  of  college  ?  Do  they  form  cliques  and  foster  snob- 
bishness ?  Do  they  injure  fraternity  and  character  through 
rushing  (or  being  rushed  by)  underclass  men  ? "  The  writer  is 
loath  to  answer  affirmatively  these  vevy  obvious  questions.  He 
runs  away  from  them  and  hides  behind  general  statements. 
"  In  accepting  such  a  trust  we  must  preach  and  practice  for  the 
benefit  of  incoming  classes,  for  democratic  fair-play  principles 
in  all  college  affairs."     In  fact  he  does  nothing  but  stir  up 
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muddy  waters  and  leave  their  settling  to  ''.souk*  more  venture- 
some individual." 

Conspicuously  ])raetical  is  the  word  tliat  the  Williams  editor 
brings  to  the  argument.  "The  position  of  fraternities"  he  says, 
"does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  prominent  men  that  they 
can  'grab',  or  the  elective  offices  which  these  fill.  The  test  is 
inevitably  the  criterion  by  which  the  college  judges  men  at 
large  and  that  standard  is  manliness,  and  nothing  else.  The 
manliness  may  bring  college  honor— it  usually  does, — but  never 
can  elections  won  by  other  means  than  merit,  bring  to  the  fra- 
ternity that  credit  which  it  does  not  otherwise  possess." 

But  to  a  woman's  college — Wellesley, — belongs  the  credit  of 
the  strongest  paper  on  the  subject.  Societies  are  acknowledged 
factors  in  the  college  life,  "bringing  much  good  in  their  train, 
and  some  evil.  Is  the  evil  essential  to  the  good  ?  In  order  that 
a  third,  or  less,  of  the  student  body  may  have  the  joys  of  society 
life,  must  two-thirds  leave  college  with  a  hidden  hurt  because 
the}"  were  not  reckoned  desirable  ?  It  cannot  be  helped  so  long 
as  fraternity  principle  prevails  in  society  elections,— so  long  as 
each  society  scans  the  classes  for  the  'nicest,  all-round  girls.' 
The  solution  is  an  increase  of  emphasis  upon  distinctive  work 
and  a  fuller  recognition  in  elections  of  ability  along  special  lines. 

And  would  that  improve  the  situation  ?  It  is  very  probable. 
It  is  onlj"  natural  that  a  girl,  judged  by  her  personality,  suffers 
in  finding  herself  excluded  from  what  threatens  to  become  our 
aristocracy.  If  she  would  hint  at  her  wound,  we  could  furnish, 
abundant  consolation — that  accident  plays  a  large  part  in 
these  selections  — that  showy  qualities  catch  the  attention  more 
quickly— that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  alumna?  wore  no 
society  pins  ;  but  we  should  not  comfort  her.  There  are  Welles- 
ley  women  doing  illustrious  work  in  the  world  to-day  who  feel 
the  old  pang  yet  at  the  remembrance  of  how,  as  shy,  eager 
undergraduates,  they  were  rejected  by  their  peers.''  The  point 
is  simply  this — that  in  so  far  as  any  college  society  elects  new 
members  with  primary  regard  to  their  relation  to  its  special 
interests,  their  fitness  for  its  special  work,  the  element  of  society 
friendship  far  from  being  put  into  jeopardy,  is  thereby  raised 
above  the  accidental  and  the  artificial  to  a  purer,  more  certain 
plane,  .  .  and  would  make  of  the  societies  the  most  vital  forces 
in  our  college  life.'^ 
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At  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  15,  ''The  Gilded  Fool/' 
When  a  player  of  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin's  distinction  has  his  name 
figuring  in  the  Monthly  bookings  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a 
better  performance  than  the  one  shortly  given  in  Northampton. 
It  was  not  that  the  play  itself  lacked  refinement  of  plot  and 
character  —  it  was  mediocre  work,  only  now  and  then  im- 
proved by  a  bit  of  insight  and  humor.  The  adventures  of  a 
simple  youth  come  into  much  wealth  are  not  unusual  on  the 
stage,  but  they  are  generally  entertaining.  A  love  affair  with 
the  daughter  of  a  speculating  father  adds  the  necessary  com- 
plications and  provides  some  lively  dialogue.  And  yet,  had  it 
not  been  advertised  as  a  serious  attempt  at  artistic  drama,  the 
supporting  company  could  have  appealed  to  us  in  nothing  but 
the  ridiculous.  Their  work  was  poor  to  a  degree,  giving  an 
atmosphere  of  vulgarity  and  unreality  to  the  most  promising 
situation.  There  was  lacking  an  indefinable  air  of  good  taste 
and  refinement,  without  which  all  Mr.  Goodwin's  charm  of  act- 
ing could  not  make  the  play  a  success. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  27,  '*  Her  Own  Way."  As 
long  as  the  public  demands  to  be  entertained  when  it  goes  to 
the  theater,  the  business  instincts  of  managers  will  provide  it 
with  light  and  amusing  plays  on  the  order  of  that  in  which 
Miss  Maxine  Eiiott  is  at  present  starring,  The  plot  is  notice- 
ably on  a  line  with  "The  Gilded  Fool"  —  a  speculating  brother, 
and  a  villain  who  makes  capital  out  of  this  weakness.  The  sup- 
port is  good,  with  every  character  well-conceived  and  convinc- 
ingly played.  To  Miss  Eiiott,  of  course,  belong  the  laurels,  and, 
in  fact,  she  grows  more  charming  each  time  the  curtain  rises. 
Her  joy  at  the  letter  of  her  lover  from  the  Philippines  is  a  very 
good  bit  of  acting.  The  villain  and  the  frivolous  sister-in-law 
are  quite  appealingly  human  :  and  the  foolish  painted  mother- 
in-law  is  an  ungrateful  part  well  played.  In  fact,  the  whole 
performance  is  as  entertaining  as  any  satiated  theater-goer 
could  possibly  desire. 

It  was  the  night  before  tlie  editors  go  out  of  office,  and  I  was 
stealing  down  for  a  last  look  at  the  Monthly  room.  With  a 
sense  of  guilt  I  stole  up  the  dark  polished  stair- way,  to  find  a 
beam  of  light  streaming  from  under  the  crack  in  the  door. 
"Ohol"   thought   I,  "have  I  caught  any  co-mate  of  mine  in- 
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duli;in^-  in  sontiment  ?"  find  1  tliiow  ojx'n  the  door  in  oxultjitioii 
just  as  a  sweet  voice  from  witliin  called,  "Come  in."  Opposite 
me  stood  an  unknown  girl  ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  rate  lier  a 
daring,  sacrilegious  freshman,  my  breath  was  taken  away  by 
the  change  in  the  room.  Gone  were  the  hard  and  bulky  cush- 
ions, the  shabby  table,  the  imposing  back  numbers,  rising  row 
on  row.  In  the  distance,  whither  the  walls  seemed  to  have 
withdrawn,  twined  masses  of  flowers.  The  room  was  lit  by 
soft  candle-light,  the  floor  waxed  for  dancing,  and  behind  a 
screen  of  apple-blossoms  an  orchestra  was  playing.  As  the  girl 
turned  toward  me  I  noticed  that  she  was  dressed  in  white,  with 
black  around  her  waist  and  in  her  hair,  and  that  the  merriest 
dimple  offset  two  rather  serious  eyes.  "  I  think  I  shall  let  you 
come  in,"  was  her  remarkable  way  of  opening  the  conversation, 
*'  though  I  did  not  expect  you  and  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  have 
you  here,  at  annual  reception,  you  know.  Oh,  never  mind,"  as 
I  instinctively  glanced  at  my  short  skirt,  "they  won't  see  you. 
Of  course  no  editor  is  visible  to  any  but  her  own  mistress." 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing — "  I  began,  at  which 
she  went  off  into  a  gale  of  laughter.  "  Excuse  me,"  she  panted, 
"but  you  have  been  working  for  me  all  the  year.  I  am  the 
Smith  College  Monthly."  And  with  that  she  whirled  me  into 
a  corner,  where  I  stood  too  dumbfounded  to  speak,  while  the 
room  began  to  fill  with  guests. 

In  came  a  huge  man  dressed  in  a  dark-green  foot-ball  suit, 
with  gold  lacings  in  his  shoes  and  collars.  He  made  an  awk- 
ward bow  to  the  hostess,  and  was  then  rescued  by  a  fluffy  little 
thing  in  brown,  with  distracting  curls  and  brown  eyes.  He 
swung  her  into  the  dance  that  had  mysteriously  started  and  I 
heard  her  giggle,  "Oh,  Mr.  Dartmouth,"  as  they  passed  by. 
Over  the  way,  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  in  a  green  dress  was 
serving  frappcle  and  a  merry  group  of  youths  around  her  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  popular  Miss  Vassar.  A  young  fellow 
in  a  divinity-student  gown — I  think  his  name  was  Trinity — 
helped  her  serve,  while  she  kept  them  all  laughing  at  her  clever 
stories.  I  picked  my  way  into  the  very  center  of  the  throng, 
but  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  me.  A  dapper  little  fellow, 
in  white  and  black,  with  a  large  quill  over  one  ear,  was  making 
himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  Yale  Courant  passed  by  with 
a  charming  Southern  girl,  Western  Maryland,  on  his  arm,  whis- 
pering frivolous  witticisms  in  her  ear.     His  elder  brother,  Yale 
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Lit,  looked  on  with  a  tolerant  air.  Over  in  a  corner  a  tall,  thin 
woman  stared  at  the  dancers  with  the  aid  of  a  lorgnette  and 
conversed  with  an  older  man  in  grey  on  ''The  Theoretical  In- 
finity of  the  Thinghood.'^  Just  as  I  watched,  a  comely  girl  in 
a  tan-and-red  shirtwaist  suit  passed  them  with  a  tray.  "Coffee, 
my  dear  Bryn  Mawr  ?  "  she  inquired.  The  lady  looked  at  the 
opposite  wall.  ''  I  never  indulge.  Miss  Holyoke,"  she  answered 
pointedly.  The  girl  made  a  comical  grimace  and  Mr.  Princeton, 
who  had  been  standing  uncomfortably  on  one  foot,  took  this 
opportunity  to  dart  s^wvij. 

At  this  moment  my  hostess  came  over  to  my  side.  ''  Do  you 
recognize  old  friends  ?  "  she  cried  gaily.  "  That  is  Williams  in 
the  pearl-grey  suit.  He  looks  too  spruce  to  be  clever,  but  he  is, 
oh  very,  and  most  entertaining  to  talk  to.  Did  you  notice  the 
Virginian  that  just  passed  us.  He  is  very  intellectual  but  so 
full  of  narrow  prejudices.  The  boy  in  black  and  red — "  but  the 
distant  tinkle  of  a  bell,  above  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  caught 
m}"  ear.  "  I  must  go,"  I  said  regretfully,  ''  but  I  would  like  to 
know  why  you  have  the  reception  here,"  *'If  we  have  it  at  any 
other  college  "  she  laughed  in  reply,"  we  must  invite  the  adver- 
tisements, because  they  are  obliging  and  pay  the  bills.  But 
they  are  rather  showy  folk  and  I  have  no  dealings  with  them." 
"Thank  you,  that  is  interesting,"  I  answered,  "and  I  shall 
always  remember  this  evening,  and  the  pleasant  work  of  the 
year.  "  Good  bye, ^^  she  said  prettily,  and  as  I  passed  through 
the  circling  dancers  Amherst,  Columbia  and  some  of  the 
younger  spirits  began  to  sing,  "For  it's  always  fair  weather 
when  good  fellows  get  together."  At  the  door  I  stumbled  over 
Harvard  with  Welleslej''  on  his  arm,  and  he  was  telling  her  that 
he  always  came  late,  "it  is  such  a  bore,  don't  you  know."  I 
turned  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  gaily  colored  throng  and  the 
flowery  background. 

"Smith  College  Monthly,  we  will  sing  to  you,"  came  the 
chorus,  and  with  that  ringing  in  my  ears  I  stumbled  down 
the  dark  stairs. 


A  L  UMN^  DEPA  R  TMENT 

Past 

Oh  you  whose  laughters  cleave  the  air, 

At  late  rose-sceuted  dusk,  beside 
The  grass-entangled  ancient  stair 

Where  hundred-year  past  memories  hide — 
Do  those  faint  memories  crouch  close 

Among  the  crowded  weeds,  and  touch 
Your  feet  with  light  but  painful  hands  ? 

No — you  are  ignorant  of  such. 

Laugh  out  against  the  fire-fly's  gleam. 

Last  lovers,  in  this  last  moon's  wane. 
Nor  heed  the  fingering  old-time  touch 

Some  night  your  hands  shall  seek — in  vain. 

Fannie  S.  Davis. 

The  following  four  articles  were  contributed  by  the  Washington  Association. 

The  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  had  decided  to  omit  sleeping-cars  that  night  on  the 

train  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  and  tho'  we  objected  to  his  arrangements  there 

seemed  to  be  no  means  of  effecting  any  change. 
Experiences  in  Austria     So,  with  ill-repressed  dislike  for  the  workings 

of  the  royal  and  imperial  railroad  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Boy  Explorer  and  I  secured  a  small  day  compartment — a 
singularly  small  one  —  and  bribed  the  guard  into  promising  to  admit  no  one 
else.  Then  we  prepared  for  a  night  ride  of  about  twelve  hours.  Our  accom- 
modations were  not  sympathetic.  There  was  one  shiny  leather  seat,  about 
nine  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  and  there  was  an  equal  area  of  floor  space. 
At  first  we  tried  lying  down  on  the  seat,  both  at  the  same  time,  our  heads  in 
opposite  directions,  but  one  or  the  other  of  us  slid  off  at  every  jolt  of  the  train, 
upsetting  the  balance  and  the  temper  of  both,  so  after  a  time  we  sat  up  and 
considered.  Then  the  Boy  Explorer  spread  his  rain-coat  and  lay  down  on  the 
floor,  and  after  that  I  agonized  in  the  struggle  of  adhering  firmly  enough  to 
the  leather  seat  to  keep  from  sliding  off  on  top  of  him.  However,  time  passed 
happily  enough  until  the  pestilence  began  to  walk  in  the  darkness — and  then 
we  arose  and  fought  with  lusty  tho'  invisible  enemies,  who  were  routed  only 
when  daylight  appeared.  Then  we  decided  that  we  were  hungry,  and  beg^n 
to  look  for  a  station  with  a  restaurant.     It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
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morning — a  cold,  gray,  showery  day.  and  the  rain  beat  dismally  on  the  win- 
dows, and  in  our  exhausted  condition  the  thought  of  even  oranges  and  dry 
rolls  was  of  comfort.  So  when  the  train  stopped  at  Graz  the  Boy  seized  his 
cap  and  made  for  the  restaurant,  while  I  sat  and  wondered  how  many  oranges 
he  could  carry  and  how  juicy  they  would  be.  While  I  was  still  engaged  in 
solitary  reflection  the  train  started,  and  horror  seized  me  at  the  thought  of 
my  defenceless  condition  —  no  money,  no  ticket,  a  very  sketch}''  knowledge 
of  German,  and  no  idea  where  to  go  in  Vienna  for  shelter,  and  my  natural 
protector  stalled  in  the  station  at  Graz,  with  no  train  until  afternoon. 

Now  the  Boy  has  an  enthusiasm  for  exploring  the  police  stations  of  foreign 
countries  and  an  unexampled  facility  for  transgressing  the  law,  so  if  he  ever 
disappears  for  any  time,  the  safe  method  is  to  go  to  the  police  authorities  to 
find  him.  So  as  the  train  went  faster  and  faster  I  became  angrily  convinced 
that  he  had,  in  his  own  happy  way,  run  foul  of  the  law,  and  I  was  in  a  fine 
frenzy  of  disgust  with  life  and  fate,  with  visions  of  myself  sitting  all  day  on 
my  dress-suit  case  in  the  station  in  Vienna  with  neither  money  nor  German 
enough  to  procure  food,  or  of  my  being  heartlessly  thrust  off  the  train  at  the 
next  little  station  for  want  of  a  ticket,  with  no  hope  of  ever  reaching  Vienna, 
when  in  marched  the  Boy  Explorer,  head  and  shoulders  sprinkled  with  rain- 
drops and  his  eyes  gleaming  with  glee,  looking  as  pleased  as  possible  with 
himself.  It  was  as  I  suspected.  He  had  collided  with  the  authorities.  While 
engaged  in  stowing  food  into  his  pockets  he  had  seen  the  train  start,  and 
with  American  energy  had  made  a  dash  for  it.  But  the  station  ofiBlcial 
resented  such  light-minded  treattnent  of  the  Kaiser's  railway  carriage,  and 
swooped  upon  the  Boy  and  grabbed  him  by  the  collar,  explaining  violently 
that  no  man  jumped  with  impunity  upon  a  moving  royal  and  imperial  train. 
The  Boy  collapsed  just  long  enough  for  the  official  to  feel  sure  of  his  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  then  he  slipped  like  an  eel  thro'  the  detaining  fingers  and 
landed  with  a  flying  leap  on  the  steps  of  the  last  car,  leaving  the  official  snort- 
ing and  stamping  with  rage.  By  this  time  the  train  guard  had  become  inter- 
ested in  upholding  the  law,  so  he  locked  the  door  in  the  offender's  face,  ges- 
ticulating violently  to  him  to  get  off  the  train  again.  But  the  Boy  smiled 
angelically  and  seated  himself  placidly  on  the  steps  ;  and  when  the  train 
was  going  at  full  speed  the  guard  suddenly  opened  the  door  and  allowed  him 
to  enter.  Then  began  the  process  which  landed  us  in  the  police  station  in 
Vienna.  The  angry  guard  took  the  Boy's  name  and  age  and  height  and 
birthplace  and  destination  and  intention  and  occupation,  and  most  important 
of  all,  his  fathers  birthplace  and  his  mother's  name  before  she  jw^as  married. 
Then  he  allowed  him  to  rejoin  his  afflicted  wife,  which  he  did  with  an  air  of 
great  pride  in  his  achievements.  Presently  the  train  stopped  at  a  wayside 
telegraph  station,  and  apparently  telegrams  were  sent  and  received  between 
Vienna  and  Graz  and  the  train.  After  this  solemnity  a  dignified  conductor 
appeared  before  us  with  the  copy  of  the  telegram  which  ordered  him  to  put 
under  arrest  the  rash  American  Herrschaft  that  had  on  the  train  ge-jumped 
in  defiance  of  the  Kaiser's  orders.  So  the  Boy  told  him  the  stor}'  of  his  past 
life  and  his  mother's  name  before  she  was  married,  and  promised  not  to 
escape  upon  arriving  in  Vienna. 

We  reached  the  capital  city  in  a  state  of  amusement  and  expectation,  and 
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stood  obediently  by  our  hii^i^a^^o  until  tlio  di^niticd  conductor  jijiiMMrrfl  ;ind 
escorted  us  to  u  gate  where  h(^  handed  us  deferentially  to  an  enormously  fat 
individual  with  some  remarks  about  Herrschaft-arretirt-aufj^csprurif^en - 
Amerikaner.  The  fat  jjcentleman  led  us  ceremoniously  onward,  throuf^h  an 
interested  crowd,  and  finally  bowed  us  into  the  ollici'  of  the  station  indice 
chief,  a  courteous  and  impressive  personnj^e,  who  heard  the  explanation  of 
our  presence  with  polite  surprise  tint^ed  with  distress  for  our  undi'^nitied 
behavior,  for  we  were  now  nearly  helpless  with  laui^hter.  Then  th(;  Boy 
went  thro'  his  past  life  once  more,  and  all  his  remarks  were  duly  transcribed 
on  huge  official  paper.  The  dignified  conductor  now  appeared,  hat  in  hand, 
and  made  a  long  statement  in  the  neatest  German,  looking  apologetically 
from  the  chief  to  the  boy.  Here  also  we  heard  how  the  Herrschaft  had  on 
the  train  gejumped  in  spite  of  the  heroic  eflfort'^  of  the  officials  to  prevent  it, 
and  how,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  headquarters,  he,  the  conductor, 
had  brought  the  transgressor  into  the  presence  of  the  law.  The  Boy  cheer- 
fully subscribed  to  all  the  charges  against  him  and  listened  respectfully  to 
the  exordium  which  followed,  a  pompous  exhortation  to  him  to  pause  in  his 
career  of  treason,  arson  and  crime  and  thereafter  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land,  whatever  they  might  be,  for  the  Kaiser  knows  best  what  is  good  for  his 
subjects,  and  jumping  on  moving  trains  is  a  performance  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  all  concerned.  The  penalty  exacted  was  the  sum  of  six  kronen  (about 
$1.20),  and  the  regret  of  the  chief  was  that  both  the  Herrschaften  had  not 
transgressed,  that  he  might  take  in  for  his  government  twelve  kronen  instead 
of  six.  We  were  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  course  as  we  pleased,  but 
during  our  entire  stay  in  Vienna  we  felt  that  the  Kaiser  had  us  by  the  hand, 
that  the  eye  of  the  law  was  upon  us,  and  we  conducted  ourselves  accord- 
ingly, with  propriety  and  circumspection. 

The  call  to  country  life  rings  louder  each  year,  and  for  just  what  reason  it 
is  hard  to  say.      Many  conditions  of  modem  life,  especially  in  the  cities,  are 

conspiring,  no  doubt,  to  bring  about  a  more  sane 
Lighter  Branches  of       expenditure  of  energy  than  is  witnessed  in  all 

Agriculture  for  Women  large  cities  to-day.  What  remedy  for  overtaxed 
nerves  and  muscles  more  natural  than  a  return 
to  Nature  and  her  abundant  resources  !  But  it  is  not  for  the  exhausted  in 
body  and  mind  that  the  many  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  nature,  the 
garden,  and  country  life  are  written,  though  they  may  profit  not  a  little  by 
them.  Such  publications  appeal  rather  to  the  young,  strong,  and  educated 
to  take  up  out-door  professions  which  will  be  both  healthy  and  profitable. 

Agriculture,  the  most  important  of  industries,  needs  no  advocate  for  its 
simple  continuance,  as  our  existence  depends  upon  it,  although  for  its  scien- 
tific development  hardly  the  first  pleas  have  yet  been  made.  But  to  the 
lighter  branches  of  agriculture,  as  occupations  for  women — college  women  in 
particular — comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  women  who  are  successful  farmers,  but  they  have  taken  up  these 
industries  often  enough  through  force  of  circumstances  or  from  natural 
fitness,  without  special  training,  and  have  worked  out  results  by  years  of 
experience.      Now,  it  appears  that  apiculture,   dairy-farming,  small  fruit 
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growing,  floriculture,  and  many  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, are  quite  as  natural  and  congenial  occfupations  for  women  as  teaching, 
librarianship.  and  various  other  in-door  professions.  It  further  appears  that 
no  whit  less  training  will  lead  to  success  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is 
this  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  especially  attract  college  women, 
leading  such  of  them  as  are  looking  for  opportunities  for  scientific  work  to 
turn  to  these  occupations.  Outside  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  positions  are 
few  in  which  women  can  put  into  practice  their  college  work  in  botany, 
chemistry,  zoology,  and  geology,  but  in  any  one  of  the  branches  of  agricul- 
ture a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  all  these  sciences  is  essential  for  the 
best  returns  in  the  market  of  to-day. 

Suppose  one  has  elected  these  sciences  during  her  college  course  and  has  a 
strong  predilection  for  out-door  life,  is  this  enough?  No,  for  she  still  lacks 
the  special  training  such  as  is  given  in  agricultural  colleges  to  enable  her  to 
apply  her  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  at  first  hand  to  problems  of  the 
soil,  of  plant  and  animal  life.  In  this  country  each  state  has  made  liberal 
provision  for  such  instruction  for  men  and  women  alike  and  with  great 
freedom  of  choice  in  courses.  So  that  with  a  good  foundation  in  the  sciences 
mentioned  a  short  course  at  one  of  these  colleges  would  be  of  greatest  value 
to  the  out-door  worker.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  post- 
graduate work  may  be  done  at  our  own  college  in  several  branches  of  flori- 
culture and  landscape  gardening,  equipped  as  it  is  with  plant  houses  and 
gardens.  Facilities  for  such  training  for  women  in  this  country  are  in 
advance  of  those  available  in  foreign  countries  and  more  of  our  women  are 
ready  to  carry  on  scientifically  and  successfully  some  line  of  agriculture. 

In  England  an  interesting  school  of  agriculture  for  women  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Studley,  and  is  liberally  supported  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  out-door  occupations  for  women,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  self-support.  Lady  Warwick  College,  as  it  is  called, 
sprang  from  classes  opened  for  women  in  connection  with  Reading  College 
and  the  British  Dairy  Institute,  where  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel  was  pro- 
vided for  women  taking  courses  in  agriculture.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  more  women  should  take 
up  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  livelihood,  Lady  Warwick  purchased  Studley 
Castle  in  Warwickshire,  situated  within  easy  reach  of  Warwick  and  only 
fifteen  miles  from  Birmingham.  The  estate  of  340  acres  is  finely  planted  and 
wooded,  has  two  lakes  and  a  small  river,  with  a  castle  for  residence,  and  out- 
lying buildings  admirably  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pet  scheme  of 
its  patron.  A  dean  and  a  corps  of  instructors,  all  women,  are  in  residence, 
who,  with  the  students,  form  the  Lady  Warwick  College.  The  courses  of 
study  are  exclusively  made  up  of  the  lighter  branches  of  agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  college  year,  1904,  forty-five  women  had  taken  full  or 
partial  courses,  and  with  gratifj'ing  results.  There  was  one  American 
woman  among  them,  and  more  students  from  this  side  the  Atlantic  would  be 
welcomed.  The  college  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  to  the  Lady 
Warwick  Agricultural  Association,  the  most  active  and  generous  member  of 
which  is,  of  course,  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Under  these  conditions  it 
will  take  time  to  acquire  the  mechanical  equipment  which  our  own  agricul- 
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tnral  colleges  already  possess.  The  one  characteristic  of  the  Lady  Warwick 
College  is  that  it  is  not  co-educational,  whereas  all  other  agricultural  colleges, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  for  men  and  women.  Men  are  employed  as  laborers 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  and  stock  during  vacations,  but  the  class- 
room instruction  is  for  women  only.  Interesting  reports  of  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  work  at  the  college  may  be  found  in  the  Women's  Agricul- 
tural Times,  a  (juarterly  journal  published  by  the  college. 

Another  college  of  horticulture  in  England  to  which  women  are  admitted, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  any,  is  the  Horticultural  College  in 
Swanley,  Kent.  This  college,  founded  in  1889,  is  situated  in  a  market-garden 
region  of  England,  about  eighteen  miles  from  London.  It  was  opened  for 
men  students  only,  but  after  three  years  women  were  admitted  to  the 
courses  as  an  experiment.  This  departure  proved  successful,  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  women  increases  in  number  each  year.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  taken  courses  are  employed  as  gardeners  of  various  grades. 
The  highest  salary  received  by  one  of  these  women  gardeners  is  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  beside  board  and  lodging.  It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for 
women  thus  trained  as  well  as  for  men  gardeners  in  England  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

In  this  country  the  demand  for  women  landscape  gardeners,  and  superin- 
tendents of  estates,  public  gardens  and  parks,  may  not  be  immediate,  but  the 
opportunities  are  already  at  hand  to  place  in  the  markets  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  profit  to  the  grower  and  w^th  comparatively  small  outlay  of 
capital.  For  the  so-called  ''  glass  farming",  that  is,  the  use  of  plant  houses, 
green-houses,  pits,  frames,  etc.,  women  are  particularly  adapted,  and  it  is  in 
this  special  branch  of  agriculture  that  they  will  succeed  best.  The  qualifi- 
cations necessary  are  health,  executive  ability,  and  perseverence,  combined 
with  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  some  special  training  in  the 
application  of  this  knowledge. 

Beside  the  commercial  results  from  such  occupations  there  is  an  unlimited 
field  for  scientific  experimentation  in  the  direction  of  plant  breeding,  as 
shown  by  the  marvelous  work  of  Luther  Burbank.  This  worker  of  wonders 
is  a  leader  worthy  of  a  larger  following,  although  few  may  hope  to  approach 
him  in  skill,  patience  and  achievement  of  results. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  Washington's  many  educational  organizations 
is  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  and 
diffuse  geographic  knowledge.     This  object  is  accomplished  : 

1.  By  encouraging  worthy  plans  for  exploration  and  by  helping  such 
projects  where  its  resources  permit.  The  society  has  sent  one  expedition  to 
Alaska,  another  to  Mount  Pelee,  Martinique,  and  La  Loaffriere,  St.  Vincent, 
and  has  been  associated  with  several  Arctic  and  other  expeditions.  At  present 
its  representative  has  direction  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Ziegler  Polar 
expedition  and  is  second  in  command. 

2.  By  publishing  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  and  many  large  maps. 

3.  By  an  annual  series  of  thirty  addresses  at  the  national  capital,  most  of 
which  are  published  in  the  society's  magazine. 

4.  By  the  maintenance  of  a  library. 
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The  society  has  been  organized  since  1888,  and  has  now  over  thirty- six 
hundred  members,  of  whom  nearly  twelve  hundred  are  resident  in  Washing- 
ton. The  membership  fee  is  two  dollars  a  year  and  members  receive  free  of 
charge  the  magazines  and  the  maps  of  the  society  and  admission  to  all  the 
lectures.  Owing  to  its  location  in  Washington  the  National  Geographic 
Society  has  innumerable  advantages  over  similar  organizations  elsewhere, 
as  experts  in  all  branches  of  government  service  and  investigation  are  here 
and  wide  choice  of  talent  is  always  within  reach. 

During  the  season  of  1904-1905  two  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  by 
the  society,  one  a  popular  course,  alternating  weekly  with  the  scientific 
course.  The  speakers  have  been  members  of  various  departments  of  the 
government  service,  or  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  along  individual 
lines  of  investigation,  literary  or  scientific.  In  the  popular  course  there  have 
been  addresses  on  topics  relating  to  the  war  in  the  East — "  The  Japanese  Side 
of  the  War",  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis;  "Japan",  by  Baron  Kentaro 
Kaneko  ;  "  Russia",  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Smith  ;  "The  Philippines",  by  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft,  and  other  subjects  of  geographical  and  political  interest. 
In  the  scientific  course  the  lectures  have  been  more  technical,  dealing  with 
industrial  and  physical  developments  in  various  countries.  Both  courses 
have  been  very  largely  attended. 

An  interesting  as  well  as  an  important  event  in  educational  circles  is  the 
change  of  name  of  Columbian  University  to  George  Washington  University 
by  a  consolidation  of  interests  with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  women  formed  in  1897,  incorporated  in  1898,  to 
carry  out  the  wish  expressed  by  George  Washington  in  his  will  that  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the 
consolidation  Columbian  University  agreed  to  change  its  name,  and  the 
$500,000  to  be  raised  by  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  will 
be  used,  not,  as  was  originally  intended,  for  a  hall  to  serve  as  headquarters 
for  the  organization,  but  for  a  building  in  the  center  of  the  quadrangle  owned 
by  Columbian  University — Van  Ness  Park — which  shall  be  the  new  adminis- 
trative building  of  the  university.  Certain  members  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Memorial  Association  have  been  made  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university. 

By  this  action  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  has  practi- 
cally succeeded  in  establishing  a  university  of  fourteen  hundred  students, 
having  the  prestige  of  eighty-four  years'  existence,  and  the  university  has 
gained  by  this  arrangement  the  interest,  influence  and  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  Memorial  Association. 

In  this  day  of  specialists,  success  or  distinction  is  rarely  achieved  in  more 
than  one  field  of  effort.      When  it  comes  to  a  man  still  young  in  years,  the 

world  should  stop  to  regard  it.     Not  only  as 

Notes  on  the  Poetry  of        a  critic  and  a  teacher  has  Mr.  Woodberry 

George  Edward  Woodberry    made  a  name  for  himself,  but  in  the  rarer 

sphere  of  poetry.    Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  his  lectures  last  term  could  not  fail  to  recognize  his  distinction 
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as  critic  and  teacher.  The  reverence  of  his  nttitndc  toward  the  prp''^t  Hpirite 
who  were  his  theme,  the  justness  of  liis  estinmte  of  their  work  ami  phice,  the 
beauty  of  his  hm^uage,  the  force  of  his  apt  phrasing — all  tliese  showed  that 
true  appreciation  which  is  the  result  not  only  of  training,  but  of  a  tuned  soul. 
So  one  takes  up  the  modest  volume  of  the  "  Poems  "  with  keen  interest. 

Here  one  finds  the  world-old  motifs  treated  in  time-honored  fashion  but 
with  a  freshness  of  phrase,  the  expression  of  genuine  feelinj;,  which  lifts  all  of 
the  jK^etry  above  the  commonplace  and  wiiich  makes  some  of  it  great.  Not 
by  words  of  calm  and  sensuous  beauty  alone  does  Mr.  Woodberry  gain  his 
efifect,  but  by  an  atmosphere  of  delicate  suggestion  such  as  one  sees  in  pastels 
by  a  master  hand.  Many  of  the  lines  are  unwontedly  musical,  with  the 
music  not  only  of  rhythm  but  of  cadence  and  quantity.  One  noticeable 
quality  is  the  large  number  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon  derivatives  used. 

The  division  entitled  "  My  Country"  contains  poems  of  humanity,  dealing 
with  patriotism,  liberty,  service  ;  that  called  "  Wild  Eden"'  verses  more  inti- 
mate in  subject ;  while  of  the  remainder  some  are  formal  odes  and  kindred 
poems,  one  is  a  wonderful  lament,  "  The  North  Shore  Watch",  and  the  last  a 
poem  of  dramatic  force,  "Agathon".  I  quote  with  permission  from  an 
unpublished  essay  by  one  who  studied  under  Mr.  Woodberry  and  has  been 
inspired  and  helped  by  him. 

"Anyone  familiar  with  Professor  Woodberry's  work  will  realize  that  his 
conception  of  the  art  of  poetry  is  quite  different  from  the  popular  estimate  ; 
that  it  is  more  in  accord  with  Shelley's  dictum  that  'poets  are  the  unacknow- 
ledged legislators  of  the  world' ;  and  that  he  has  put  into  his  work  not  only 
the  philosophy  of  a  deep  thinker,  but  the  complete  expression  of  his  keenly 
sensitive  spiritual  life.  To  such  poetry  one  must  turn  not  for  transient 
amusement  but  for  lasting  inspiration. 

The  idealists  of  literature  trace  their  genealogy  back  to  Plato,  and  the 
gi-eatest  modern  expositor  of  the  idealistic  tradition — in  poetry  at  least — is 
Shelley,  to  many  of  whose  ideas  the  Emersonian  transcendentalism,  through 
its  ancestry,  is  nearl}'  akin.  From  these  three  then  Professor  Woodberry 
derives  the  groundwork  of  his  idealism ;  on  them  he  builds,  out  of  his  own 
marked  personality  and  distinctive  Americanism,  the  superstructure  of  his 
poetry.  The  Platonism  is  most  evident  in  "Agathon  ";  the  Shelleyan  ideas  of 
the  "Instinct  of  Beauty",  the  '•Millennium'',  etc..  will  be  pointed  out  later; 
and  the  Emersonian  conceptions  are  most  clearly  seen  in  "  Nay,  Soul ". 

A  French  critic  has  said,  apropos  of  Shelley,  that  the  keynote  of  nineteenth 
century  poetry  is  the  aspiration  toward  an  unattainable,  unknowable  ideal, 
which  hovers  ever  just  above  us  but  ever  eludes  the  most  passionate  devotion 
to  its  quest.  .  .  .  The  striving  for  this  abstraction  is  the  leading  idea  in 
Shelley's  personal  poetry,  and  is  predominant  in  the  American  under  consid- 
eration. .  .  .  Before  calling  attention  to  specific  references  let  us  attempt 
to  define  more  exactly.  ...  To  all  of  us,  according  to  Ruskin,  there 
comes  in  early  youth,  generally  through  the  medium  of  nature,  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ideal  beauty  which  gleams  around  us  in  the  spring  of  life,  and 
then  usually  vanishes  because  our  eyes  become 

"    .    .    .    .    dense  and  dim 
And  hare  not  power  to  see  things  as  they  are." 
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Some  whose  "hearts  are  more  divinely  touched  feel  a  compelling  impulse  to 
"follow  the  gleam"  and  continue  to  pursue  the  quest  through  diminishing 
but  inextinguishable  hope  to  the  end.^  ..... 

The  first  flash  of  the  vision  seems  to  have  come  during  his  childhood  in 
the  early  spring— 

"Just  as  the  loud  robin  tosses 
His  notes  from  the  tree-tops  high, 
As  the  violets  come  in  the  mosses 
When  south  winds  wake  and  sigh  "— 

and  to  have  been  his  constant  companion  until  he  went  to  college  (North 
Shore  Watch,  VIII-IX),  then  .  .  came  the  "Forebodings",  and  later  the 
passing  of  the  vision,  which  is  wrought  into  the  pessimism  of  "  False  Dawn", 
where  the  ideal  itself  seems  mere  illusion.  Soon  he  came  to  realize  that 
Beauty  and  Love  abide  (North  Shore  Watch,  XLIII-XLIV),  that  the  passing 
of  the  vision  is  due  to  our  spiritual  blindness — then  the  quest  of  the  ideal, 
with  the  records  of  transitory  moments  in  which  he  seemed  to  attain  the 
goal.  This  phase  is  most  extensively  treated  in  "Wild  Eden  "  :  where,  as  in 
the  "  Sensitive  Plant"  the  ideal  becomes  incarnate  in  the  form  of  a  maiden, 
with  this  difference  :  Shelley  gives  minute  details  in  the  allegory  of  his  own 
soul,  i.e.,  the  "Sensitive  Plant",  and  of  the  universe,  i.e.,  the  garden,  but 
gives  only  hazy  outlines  to  the  "Lady",  whereas  Professor  Woodberry  has 
not  only  incarnated  the  vision,  but  has  clothed  her  in  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity  and  has  even  given  detailed  descriptions  of  her.  So  concrete  is  the 
imagery  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  the  allegorical  significance  had  not 
he  himself  given  the  clue  in  the  first  poem — 

'•That  the  laurel  so  deep,  so  deep, 
That  every  lovely  thing  appears 
A  spirit  clad  in  maidenhood."  3 

In  this  series  we  find  passionate  descriptions  of  the  moments  of  spiritual 
insight,  as  in  the  "  Rose-Born  ",  and  laments  on  the  loss  of  the  vision. 

He  speaks  sometimes  of  his  poems  as  roses,  as  in  the  "  Rose-Eden ";3  or  as 
the  flower  of  life  ("  Flower  before  the  Leaf",  etc.) ;  and  sometimes  as  a  child 
bom  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  ideal.  The  poet's  love  can  only  be 
realized  visibly  ;  can  only  endure  in  that  which  it  creates.  Without  the  act 
of  creation  the  poetic  emotion  passes,  leaving  no  record  of  its  existence  :  no 
one  is  immortalized  by  its  objective  expression.  This  last  idea  is  worked  out 
in  "Love's  Birthright",  the  tone  of  which  is  due  to  the  normal  feeling  that 
the  external  presentation  falls  belovv^  the  apparent  perfection  and  vividness  of 
the  subjective  mood  that  seeks  expression.  .... 

To  the  true  artist  success  lies  only  in  adequate  expression,  but  this  he 
never  feels  he  has  attained,  and  hence  his  life  seems  to  him  a  failure,  only 

half-life— 

"  If  this  were  life  thou  shouldst  not  hear  me  crying." 

1    "  For  who  the  laurel  madness  hath 

Shall  hold  the  vision-haunted  path."— iroodberr^. 
Compare  also  p.  65,  etc.  (edition  of  1903) . 
-     2    See  also  pp.  70,  86, 129  and  253,—"  O  thou  one  face    .    .    .    .    " 
3    See  also  pp.  83,  84,  etc. 
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This  theme  of  fiiilnre  recurs  constantly:  at  first  ("Bo  God's  the  Hope")  in 
resijjrnution  to  the  idea  that  ho  could  not  stamp  his  idealism  on  the  world, 
and  later,  in  sheer  despondency  ('*  O,  Stands  Beneath  the  Laurd").  ' 

We  must  next  note  Professor  Woodberry's  belief  in  the  necessity  ("Love 
at  the  Door"^)  and  immanence »  ("My  Soul")*  of  the  ideal  elements  in 
life  ;  democracy  and  American  patriotism,  as  seen  in  the  sonnet  to  Leo  XIII, 
"  My  Coimtry  ",  the  Emerson  and  Exeter  odes,  etc.;  and  his  later,  optimistic 
Shelleyan  prophecies  of  human  i)erfectibility  and  t)f  a  millenium,  scattered 
here  and  there  throut^h  his  work. 

"Apithon",  Professor  Woodberry's  most  important  and  philosophic  poem, 
is  concerned  with  "the  passage  of  the  soul  through  th(i  love  of  the  beauty 
that  is  seen  to  the  love  of  beauty  that  is  unseen."  It  is  a  passionate  appeal 
for  the  spiritual  side  of  life  and  seems  to  contain  a  portrait  of  its  author  in 
some  phases  of  bis  character  as  poet. 

These  notes  are  inadequate  as  criticism  or  explanation,  but  if  they  have 
merely  suggested  some  lines  for  personal  study  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  poetry 
they  will  have  attained  their  object. 

Elisabeth  Love  Mc  Grew  '01. 

The  message  from  Japan  in  the  October  Monthly  had  something  of  the 
"to-be-continued''  character,  and  the  work  of  which  it  told  has  gone  far 
enough  to  make  it  worth  reporting  again. 

The  vote  of  the  Japan  alumnae  w^as  taken  as  planned,  and  Helen  Keller's 
"  Story  of  My  Life  "  proved  to  be  their  choice  for  translation  into  Japanese  as 
the  first  of  a  series  to  be  launched  under  their  auspices.  This  book  of  Helen 
Keller's  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of  fiction,  from  which  it  was  at  first 
our  intention  to  choose.  But  it  has  more  novelty  than  most  novels,  and  for 
its  production  out  here  there  will  never  be  a  time  more  favorable  than  the 
present,  while  its  author  is  still  one  of  the  world's  great  discoveries  and  has 
the  attraction  of  her  youth  and  her  eminence — both  being  qualities  which 
count  in  Japan  as  elsewhere. 

The  work  of  translating  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  previous 
experience  in  this  line,  and  the  first  draught  is  now  completed.  When  this 
has  been  revised  and  criticised  (and  revised  again,  if  necessary)  the  translator 
will  see  it  through  the  press.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  have  an  interested 
person  to  read  the  proof  of  Chinese  characters  and  their  Japanese  inter- 
mixtures, for  accuracy  is  gained  only  at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance,  and 
printers  do  not  always  give  that.  Thus,  we  are  glad  to  report  a  hopeful 
outlook  for  our  book. 

Charlotte  Burgis  De  Forest  '01. 

Kobe  College,  Kobe,  Japan,  Feb.  27,  1905. 

The  above  article  refers  to  an  appeal  made  by  Miss  De  Forest  in  the  October  Monthly 
for  a  small  fund  from  Smith  alumnae  to  start  a  series  of  translations  of  good  English 
stories  into  Japanese,  as  there  is  distinct  need  of  good  fiction  for  the  young  i>eople  of 
Japan.  There  has  already  been  received  seventeen  dollars  from  the  alumnse,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  more  contributions  from  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  work. 

1  See  also  pp.  49,  76,  97,  99.  lU. 

2  See  also  pp.  79.  2.5.5.  etc. 

3  See,  for  example,  pp.  233.  237.  277. 

4  Compare '-North-Shore  Watch".  XVI-XX.  5 
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The  Washington  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  held 
its  monthly  meetings  this  winter  as  usual.  The  subjects  have  been  as 
follows : 

October :  Settlement  Work  in  Washington. 

November :  Public  Education  Association.  Address  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gitter. 
man,  President  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

Report  of  annual  convention  of  A.  C.  A.,  by  Mrs.  Swarmsted,  President 
and  Delegate  of  the  Washington  Branch. 

December  :  Beneficial  Bacteria  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Soil,  by  Professor 
George  T.  Moore  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Experience  of  Turkish  Life,  by  Mrs.  Norton,  wife  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Harpoot. 

January  :  Mrs.  Gulick's  School  for  Girls  in  Spain,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and 
Miss  Short. 

February  :  Newspaper  Observations,  by  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien. 

March :  Experiences  in  Foreign  Hospitals,  by  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter. 

The  Vassar  Alumnae  Association  held  its  meeting  this  year  in  January  in 
Washington,  and  though  many  members  were  inconvenienced  by  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  weather  at  that  time,  the  meeting  was  successful  and  the 
social  functions  enjoyable.  The  Smith  Club  of  Washington  had  planned  a 
tea  in  honor  of  the  Vassar  women,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up  on  account 
of  the  number  of  social  engagements  already  arranged  for.  The  Vassar 
Association  has  decided  to  appropriate  from  its  treasury  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  five  years  for  a  fellowship  for  Vassar  alumnae.  The  terms  of  the 
fellowship  will  be  determined  by  the  Association,  and  the  fund  administered 
by  it. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Alumnae  Association  will  have  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  April  29, 
called  the  "Lines  of  Nations",  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students'  Aid  Fund. 
The  booths  will  be  English  and  Colonial,  French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian.  At  each  booth  some  of  the  dishes  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  different  nations  will  be  served. 

All  alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  the  senior  dramatics  should  send 
their  names  to  the  business  manager,  Alice  M.  Holden,  Hubbard  House, 
stating  whether  they  prefer  to  go  on  Thursday  or  Friday  night.  Seats  will 
not  be  reserved  for  alumnae  for  Saturday  night.  An  alumna  is  allowed  to 
buy  a  seat  only  once,  and  only  on  her  own  name,  but  she  may  buy  "  rush" 
tickets  as  often  as  she  cares  to.  No  seats  are  sold  to  alumnae  until  the  three 
days  of  dramatics,  nor  will  seats  be  kept  for  alumnae  after  five  o'clock  of  the 
day  of  the  performance. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  college  of  Mrs.  Rossiter,  all  applications  by  the 
alumnae  for  rooms  in  the  college  houses  during  commencement  week,  stating 
in  which  house  their  senior  year  was  spent,  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Berry. 
Tyler  House,  Northampton. 
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All  comiunnications  for  tho  business  uianagor  should  be  addressed  to  Mary 
Chapin,  Hubbard  House. 

All  alumna*  visitinj^  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows  : 


'03. 

Elizabeth  Irwin,            .... 

'99. 

Hope  Beatrice  Hayes, 

'03. 

Elizabeth  West  wood. 

'04. 

A.  May  Wright,            .... 

'03. 

Bessie  Norton  Brockway, 

"03. 

Elizabeth  S.  Sampson. 

'03. 

Harriet  S.  Clark,           .... 

'03. 

Louise  Freeman,           .            .            .            . 

'03. 

Pauline  Freeman,         .... 

'01. 

Ethel  Lane  Smith 

'04. 

Ruby  E.  Hendrick,       .            .            .            . 

'04. 

Evelyn  Trull,     .            .            .            .            . 

'04. 

Nellie  Judith  Prince,               .            . 

'83. 

Mabel  Wheeler  Bailey, 

'83. 

Henrietta  Harris,          .            .            .            . 

'02. 

Maude  Ellis  Mellen,     .            .            .            . 

March 


3-13 

9 

12-14 

13-27 

15-16 

15-27 

15-17 

15-17 

15-17 

15-18 

15-20 

15-20 

18 

23 

23 

25 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue  and  should  be  sent  to  Marguerite 
Dixon,  Dickinson  House. 


'95. 


'03. 


Theodora  E.  Loomis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Augustus  Ray  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Ray  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  with  the  class  of  '91. 

Alice  Bertha  Bowman  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Ira  Tapper 
Hawk,  who  is  studying  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 


DEATH 

'93.  Mrs.  John  C-  Campbell  (Grace  H.  Buckingham  '93)  died  at  her  home  in 
Demorest,  Georgia,  on  March  20.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  been 
for  the  past  ten  years  engaged  in  work  among  the  Southern  Mountain 
Whites.  For  the  last  three  years  they  have  been  in  Demorest,  Georgia, 
where  Mr.  Campbell  is  president  of  Piedmont  College. 
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On  Wednesday.  March  8,  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  a  lecture  on  Mil- 
ton.    He  spoke  first  of  the  position  that  Milton  holds  among  English  poets — 

a  position  of  absolute  loneliness.     This 

Lectures  by  Professor  Woodberry    characteristic  is  due    partly    to    the 

fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
group  of  geniuses,  partly  to  his  blindness,  but  mainly  to  his  own  nature, 
which  even  in  his  youth  showed  as  its  strongest  characteristics  an  aloofness 
from  men,  coupled  with  a  great  love  of  nature. 

Milton  stood,  as  did  Shakespeare,  the  embodiment  of  a  climax  in  the  literary 
life  of  the  world.  Allegory  had  been  the  characteristic  form  of  expression  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  as  Shakespeare  stood  at  the  climax  of  the  humanizing 
tendency  in  the  drama,  so  Milton  completed  the  humanizing  of  the  religious 
narrative  poem.  As  this  change  in  the  narrative  came  sixty  years  later  than 
that  in  the  drama,  Milton  was,  in  a  sense,  the  last  product  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  Milton  stood  too.  with  Spencer  and  Shakespeare,  as  the  third  great 
representative  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 

The  true  center  of  Milton's  genius  was  '"Paradise  Lost",  and  in  it  he 
included  his  whole  power  and  took  all  that  was  useful  from  past  literature. 
Under  the  main  theme,  '"the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God  ",  Mr.  Woodberry 
spoke  of  three  subjects,  in  each  of  which  Milton's  conceptions  are  more  or 
less  out  of  tune  with  the  modern  spirit. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian  adaptation  of  the  Titan  myth.  In  his 
treatment  of  this  myth  Milton  shows  his  faith  in  the  almost  divine  leading  of 
beauty,  for  he  makes  Satan's  loss  of  beauty  synonymous  with  his  moral 
degradation.  Here,  too,  Milton  makes  the  angels,  the  younger  race,  fall  and 
subjects  them  to  eternal  punishment.  In  this  denial  of  progress  the  modem 
spirit  is  distinctly  violated. 

The  second  theme  is  the  "Bower  of  Bliss",  a  favorite  method  in  the  epic 
Qf  introducing  by  episode  lyric  and  human  touches.  Yet  Milton's  treatment 
of  the  episode  is  different  from  that  of  the  normal  epic  ;  there  the  hero  breaks 
out  into  action,  but  here  Milton's  hero  is  overcome.  Thus  again  the  modem 
spirit,  influenced  by  chivalry,  is  unwilling  to  see  woman  portrayed  as  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  third  theme,  the  story  of  the  Creation,  Milton  again 
showed  his  classic  prepossessions,  and  again  modern  sympathy  does  not  fol- 
low him.  either  in  his  conception  of  the  earth  as  the  center  of  the  universe, 
or  of  all  its  history  as  the  result  of  the  fall  of  Adam. 
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So,  although  MilttMi  had  no  rival  in  power  and  in  K^a^'^  Ji"d  althou^'h  tbiH 
poem  is  an  overwbelniin.u:  act  of  intellect  and  sublime  ima^rination  in  dealing 
with  tlie  infinite  and  the  eternal,  yet,  since  the  modern  spirit  i8  embued  with 
the  idea  of  development — tolerating?  no  closed  i^ates  of  liojudess  bein;< — "Para- 
dise Lost"  embodies  ideas  no  longer  part  of  the  imaginative  life  of  the  race. 

Charlotti:  Peabody  Doikje  '00. 

On  iSiiturday,  March  11,  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  the  sixth  lecture  in 
his  course,  the  subject  being  Wordsworth. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  enlargement  of  the  race-mind  .to  free  the  indi\-idual 
soul,  and  the  act  of  poetry  is  "  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  into  th(?  world  about 
it".  Our  experience  with  nature  offers  the  most  universal  and  elementary 
example  of  this  outgoing  of  the  soul.  Wordsworth  makes  poetry  seem  more 
exclusively  a  thing  of  the  present  life,  his  matter  being  nature  in  the  external 
world,  character  in  the  internal  world. 

Into  the  "'Prelu'le"  Wordsworth  ••  tried  to  empty  his  entire  mind".  The 
plan  of  this  poem  is  the  soul's  development.  To  Wordsworth  "nature  seemed 
the  nourisher,  almost  the  creator,  of  the  soul".  The  first  stage  of  this  devel- 
opment may  be  found  in  the  "Prelude"  where  he  tells  of  the  bo}"  skating  ;  the 
second,  in  "Tintern  Abbey"  where  he  tells  of  youth  with  the  mere  percep- 
tion of  beauty  ;  and  the  third,  in  his  contact  with  God  through  nature.  All 
these  represent  his  soul  as  going  out  from  him  into  a  larger  sphere. 

Wordsvrorth  conceived  of  nature  as  forming  his  dalesmen  and  shepherds, 
then  he  carried  his  thought  beyond  this  point  and  saw  nature  forming  the 
soul  of  woman,  in  *♦  Three  Years  She  Grew  in  Sun  and  Shower".  In  his 
**Ode  on  tlie  Intimations  of  Immortality"  he  conceived  the  operation  of 
nature  on  man. 

We  have  now  lost  the  sense  of  dependence  on  nature,  so  that  the  soul  is 
thrown  back  upon  its  own  higher  power,  "  For  the  least  conscious,  nature  is 
the  blanket  of  God  around  men  :  for  the  most  spiritual,  it  is  the  ante-room  of 
heaven",  and  Wordsworth  found  it  the  latter.  But  it  was  not  the  whole  of 
life  to  him.  The  second  great  root  of  his  poetry  is  moral  character,  such  as 
he  has  delineated  in  the  "Happy  Warrior"  and  "The  Portrait  of  a  Woman". 
He  was  interested  in  the  humble  life  of  the  poor,  whom  he  thought  near  to 
nature.  In  reality  his  own  life  was  "  nearer  than  that  of  any  of  his  genera- 
tion". Following  Burns,  he  was  the  second  great  democratic  poet.  His 
personal  expression  of  what  nature  meant  to  him  sums  up  the  experience  of 
the  race  in  its  attitude  toward  nature.  Wordsworth  found  it  a  discipline  for 
the  emotions  and  for  the  moral  sense.  As  Keats  is  a  poet  to  be  young  with, 
80  Wordsworth  is  a  poet  to  grow  old  with.  "  The  power  of  nature  has  begun 
to  steal  upon  the  boy  and  thereafter  it  only  grows."  The  discipline  of  nature 
for  the  soul,  as  Wordsworth  represents  it,  is  a  poetic  act.  "All  life  consists 
of  going  out  of  ourselves  into  some  larger  world,  in  literature  into  this  race- 
mind",  whether  it  be  an  idealized  past  or  a  world  of  present  reality,  and 

imagination  is  the  guide. 

Elizabeth  Marguerite  Dixon  "06. 
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On  March  22,  Professor  Woodberry  delivered  the  last  of  his  lectures  on 
'*  Literature  and  Life  ",  the  subject  being  Shelley.  Professor  Woodberry 
spoke  of  him  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  poet  who  represents  in  his 
genius  the  world's  store  of  education  and  of  art.  He  sounded  the  key-note  of 
the  lecture  by  quoting  Wordsworth's  famous  lines  : 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home." 

Literature  is  the  means  by  which  the  ordinary  man  is  aided  in  the  discovery 
of  the  latent  possibilities  left  him  by  past  ages  and  the  poet  is  the  interpreter 
to  man  of  his  own  best  nature.  But  the  poets  are  only  a  little  beyond  us,  and 
it  is  by  easy  stages  of  growth  that  we  reach  an  appreciation  of  the  greatest 
geniuses,  by  the  aid  of  the  lesser.  By  assimilating  the  best  of  the  past 
through  its  literature,  the  ordinary  man  is  enabled  to  keep  abreast  of  his  age, 
and  the  poet  is  enabled  by  the  same  process  of  assimilation  to  make  use  of 
the  achievements  of  his  predecessors — of  the  race-store. 

Shelley  is  a  clear  example  of  this  assimilating  process  by  which  a  poet 
represents  the  sum  of  human  experience.  He  is  too  often  thought  of  as  more 
or  less  effeminate,  an  idea  that  is  probably  due  to  the  dreamy  character  of 
his  poetry  and  to  the  preponderance  in  all  his  work  of  imagery  over  idea. 
Matthew  Arnold  characterized  him  as  "an  ineffectual  angel,  beating  his 
wings  in  the  void  ".  But  Professor  Woodberry  pointed  out  that  on  the  con- 
trary Shelley  represented  a  passion  for  accomplishment.  As  a  child  he  was 
active  and  though  imaginative,  showed  little  poetic  tendency.  In  fact,  he 
delighted  in  what  might  be  termed  a  dime-novel  type  of  literature.  Later, 
he  became  interested  in  various  specific  measures  of  reform.  His  mind  had 
dipped  in  ideas;  he  had  convictions,  not  opinions  merely,  and  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  English  manhood. 

Among  his  early  works,  coming  somewhat  later  than  '"Queen  Mab",  in 
which  he  proved  the  great  economy  of  verse  in  the  expression  of  ideas, 
Shelley  applied  his  new  power  to  his  most  cherished  object,  reform,  in  the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam  ".  Still  later,  in  the  '•  Prometheus  Unbound  ",  he  seems  to 
have  realized  that  specific  reforms  could  be  accomplished  through  the  me- 
dium of  poetry  by  an  appeal  to  general  principles  of  right.  He  had  passed 
through  all  phases,  from  the  position  of  the  particular  reformer  to  the  ideal- 
istic i)oet  and  he  expressed  the  sum  of  human  experience. 

Shelley's  growth  was  complete  as  well  as  rapid  and  he  showed  a  double 
personality,  in  the  public  "self"  which  produced  "'Queen  Mab'".  "Prome- 
theus Unbound"  and  "'Revolt  of  Islam",  and  in  the  more  personal  self 
revealed  in  the  odes  and  fragments  by  which  he  is  most  endeared  to  man. 

He  was  aWve  all  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  love.  He  found  G-od  in  his 
own  heart,  as  Wordsworth  did  in  nature.  Yet  that  Shelley  was  the  poet  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  manhood  and  of  his  own  heart  is  shown  in  the  "  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind'"  which  combines  all  three  elements. 

In  closing  Professor  Woodbury  said  that  as  the  flag  and  the  cross  are 
charged  with  race-emotion,  so  certain  race-ideas  find  their  nuclei  in  the 
world's  great  men  ;    in  Shelley  we  find  the  race-revelation.     And  this  race- 
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store  ia  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  lives  in  the  results  of  the  lives  of  great  men. 
"  They  raise  us  up  the  paths  of  l)eing  and  we  lay  hold  on  eternity  and  enter 
into  our  inheritance  of  past  glory." 

ClIAin.OTTK   DuixiK  '06. 

Miss  Borden,  associate  librarian,  is  conducting  an  informal  class,  meeting 

once  a  week,  for  the  study  of   the  utilization  of  library  facilities,  that  is, 

reference  books,  bibliographies  and  the  history  of  lx>ok8 

Faculty  Notes     and  libraries. 

^liss  Wood  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Mathematical 
Society  at  New  York.  February  25. 

Professor  Tyler  has  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  an  International 
Congress  of  Archaeology  to  be  held  at  Athens,  Greece,  at  the  request  of  King 
George,  during  the  Easter  recess.  Miss  Boyd  will  represent  Professor  Tyler 
and  Smith  College  at  this  meeting. 

On  February  22  Miss  Jordan  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  English  representing  the  Western  Central,  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  the  Southern,  and  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  object  of  this  conference  was  to  revise  the  lists  of  books 
required  in  English  for  college  entrance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  at  Boston  in  February, 
Professor  Wood  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Department.  The  committee  will  investigate  and  report  on 
Sunday  School  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  ideals  and 
arrange  for  the  department  meeting  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  January  31  Professor  Hazen  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associ- 
ation of  Smith  College  alumnae  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods. 

On  March  4,  Miss  Jordan  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Smith  College  alumnae 
of  Syracuse  and  vicinity  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Donald  Dey,  on  "The  College 
and  the  Kindergarten." 

President  Seelye  and  Professor  Stoddard  were  among  the  speakers  at  the 
tenth  annual  luncheon  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City  at  the 
Hotel  Manhattan,  April  8. 

Professor  Dennis  on  February  27  addressed  the  open  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
day Night  club  of  Northampton,  subject,  "St,  Louis  Democratic  Conven- 
tion"; on  March  2,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Layman's  League  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  subject,  "Extra-Legal  Features  of  the  American 
Constitution  ';  on  March  4,  the  open  meeting  of  the  Fourteenth  Night  club, 
subject,  "The  St,  Louis  Democratic  Convention";  March  13,  the  Men's  clnb 
of  Florence,  subject,  "How  Presidents  are  Nominated."  On  March  21, 
Professor  Dennis  gave  the  opening  address  of  the  Northampton  Y.  M,  C.  A 
lecture  course,  .subject,  "What  the  Political  Party  has  to  Do." 

In  Boston,  on  March  8,  Miss  Jordan  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
McCall  Mission,  subject,  "  The  McCall  Mission  as  a  Form  of  Worship."  On 
March  10  Miss  Jordan  was  one  of  the  judges  at  an  exhibition  of  prize-speak- 
in  and  debating  at  the  Arms  Academy,  Shelburne  Falls. 

On  March   18  Mr.  Eckelmann  spoke  before  the  Western   Massachusetts 
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group  of  the  New  England  Modem  Language  Association  at  the  Holyoke 
High  School.  His  subject  was,  "The  German  Script :  its  Status  in  Germany 
and  its  Value  in  American  Schools."  in  which  he  maintained  that  from  the 
psycho-physical  standpoint  of  education,  the  Latin  script  tends  to  corrupt 
German  sound  concepts,  the  German  script  to  fix  them. 

On  February  18  Miss  Hanscom  spoke  before  the  Women's  Club  of  Athol  on 
'•The  Influence  of  the  Civil  War  on  American  Literature";  and  on  March 
23  before  the  Women's  Club  of  Chicopee  Falls,  on  "Women's  Contribution 
to  English  Fiction." 

Professor  Wood  on  March  20  lectured  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  "The 
Modern  Problems  of  the  Books  of  Acts  "  ;  on  March  30  and  April  6  at  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  on  "Hebrew  Prophecy";  on  April  5  at  Athol,  on  "The 
Charm  of  the  New  Testament  Letters." 

On  April  9  Miss  Bernardy  spoke  in  Italian  to  the  Italians  of  the  North  End, 
Boston,  on  "Problems  of  Immigration  and  Colonization." 

Miss  Scott  had  an  article  on  Montaigne  as  a  Traveller,  in  The  Dial,  of  Chi- 
cago, February  1.  It  is  entitled  "Our  Intimate  Friend,  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne", and  is  a  review  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Water's,  "The  Journal  of  Montaigne's 
Travels  in  Italy  in  1580  and  1581," 

The  Nation,  New  York,  February  2,  and  the  Evening  Post,  New  York, 
February  3,  published  a  letter  from  Miss  Scott  recording  the  recent  find  in 
this  countrj-  of  La  Vita  di  Carlo  Magno,  a  very  early  Italian  imprint  in  Eng- 
land. La  Vita  di  Carlo  Magno  was  printed  in  London  in  1581.  by  John  Wolfe, 
and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  first  Italian  publication  from  an  English 
press.  The  coming  to  light  of  this  rare  book  is  of  some  historical  interest 
because  when  the  exemplar  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  for  accurate  iden- 
tification, it  was  found  to  be  the  unique  copy  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter by  the  author  and  illuminator,  Petruccio  Ubaldini. 

The  Yale  Review  for  February  contains  a  favorable  review  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's "A  History  of  two  Reciprocity  Treaties,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Treaty- 
making  Power  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  and 
Taylor  Press.  New  Haven,  1903,  pp.  220. 

The  Botanical  Gazette  for  February  contains  descriptions  of  new  apparatus 
invented  by  Professor  Ganong  for  the  study  of  plant  physiology,  including 
instruments  for  recording  continuously  the  amount  of  water  given  off  by 
plants  and  for  determining  exactly  the  amount  of  food  substance  found  in 
leaves. 

The  Marzocco  of  Florence,  Italy,  for  February  19,  has  an  article  by  Miss 
Bernardy  entitled  "Letterature  Emigrante",  and  The  Regno  of  Florence,  Italy 
for  February  27,  another  entitled  "  Italia  Fraintesa," 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  for  April  contains  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Wood  entitled  "New  Light  on  some  familiar  New  Testament  Prob- 
lems ",  which  reviews  some  of  the  recent  work  done  in  Germany  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  religion. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  for  March 
16  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Pierce  entitled  "Inferred  Conscious  States 
and  the  Equality  Axiom," 

Olive  Rumsey, 
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On  Wednesday,  March  8,  tlu'  Chai)in  Houro  gave  a  (Iraiiiutization  of  Jane 
Ansten's  "Pride  and  Prejudice".     The  Hcenery  and  ('sj>e(;ially  tli«  costumes 

wore  admirably  suited  to  the  i)reft(?utation  of 
The  Chapin  House  Play      such  a  play  and  were  very  effective.     From  the 

corkscrew  curls  of  Misfress  Bennett  to  the 
flowered  bandbox  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  everything?  was  in  keeping.  All  the 
parts  were  well  taken  and  the  excellence  of  the  minor  characters  was  espe- 
cially noticeable.  One  good  part  which  stood  out  prominently  from  the  rest 
was  that  of  Mr.  Collins.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  part  were  fully  realized 
and  the  result  was  interesting  and  amusing.  Mary  Hastings  made  a  beauti- 
ful Elizabeth  Bennett ;  her  manner  was  vivacious  and  pleasing.  Marie 
Murkland  succeeded  very  well  in  identifying  herself  with  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bennett  and  gave  a  convincing  interpretation.  The  ambitious  Mrs.  Bennett 
was  acted  splendidly  by  Myra  Mitchell.  Helen  Fellows  made  a  hand- 
some and  pleasing  Mr.  Darcy,  Margaret  Maxon  a  charming  Kitty.  The  role 
of  Jane  was  well  acted  by  Amy  Bent,  whose  womanliness  in  the  last  act  was 
very  winning.  As  for  Esther  Searle  as  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  she  was 
always  dignified  and  made  a  good  deal  of  her  few  opportunities.  The  other 
parts  were  also  well  done,  those  deserving  especial  notice  being  Miss  Bingley 
and  Charlotte  Lucas.  The  cast  as  a  whole  was  remarkable  for  its  uniform 
excellence.  The  committees  in  charge  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  play  was  given.     The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Darcy, Helen  Fellows 

Mr.  Bennett,  ...    Marie  Murkland 

Mr.  Bingley,   Olive  Tolman 

Mr.  Collins,  Lucia  Johnson 

Mr.  Hurst, Vardrine  McBee 

Sir  William  Lucas, Marjorie  Allen 

Col.  Fitzwilliam, Edith  Moore 

Mistress  Bennett Myra  Mitchell 

Ja°® 1  Daughtersof  \    Amy  Bent 

Elizabeth V     ,  ,  ,^       „  ■{    Mary  Hastings 

Kitty j    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett,    .     ..  Margaret  Maxon 

Miss  Bingley, Alice  Loud 

Mistress  Hurst, Lucy  Hall 

Charlotte  Lucas, Marcia  Johnson 

Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh, Esther  Searle 

•'  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Victorien  Sardou, 
which  was  presented  by  the  French  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  22, 

in  the  Students'  Building,  was  in  every  respect  a  com- 
The  French  Play    i^lete  success.    Not  only  was  the  play  itself  well  adapted 

to  a  college  audience,  in  that  it  was  full  of  action  and 
clever  situations,  but  the  representation  was  far  from  being  amateurish,  as 
many  such  performances  are  apt  to  be.  All  the  parts  were  well  taken  ;  be- 
sides being  unusually  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  brilliant  hero  and  a  fas- 
cinating heroine,  the  cast  contained  minor  characters  who  helped  greatly  to 
make  the  representation  perfectly  finished.     Moreover  there  was  nothing 
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more  to  be  desired  in  the  scenery,  which  was  very  elaborate  and  harmonious. 
Helen  Fillebrown,  as  Prosper  Block,  surpassed  her  previous  reputation  in 
acting.  She  overcame  with  ease  the  difficulties  of  her  role  and  at  all  times 
was  the  central  figure  on  the  stage,  holding  the  attention  with  remarkable 
personal  magnetism.  Her  gesture  and  expression  were  so  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  her  lines,  that  even  those  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
French  were  able  to  understand  their  general  significance.  Eleanor  Dickson, 
as  Suzanne,  was  altogether  charming.  She  took  the  part  of  the  vivacious 
French  girl  as  if  she  were  born  to  it  and  she  fascinated  everyone,  not  only  by 
the  grace  and  variety  of  her  acting,  but  by  her  pleasing  accent.  Ethel  Curry, 
as  Columba,  and  Emma  Tyler  as  Paul,  Columba's  refractory  young  charge 
who  insisted  on  falling  in  love,  furnished  the  audience  with  a  great  deal  of 
amusing  side-play.  Paul's  amorous  glances  at  Marthe,  and  Columba's  reprov- 
ing looks  were  very  effective.  Louise  Rj^als,  in  the  role  of  Thirion,  played 
the  absent-minded  tutor  to  perfection.  Katherine  de  la  Vergne  as  Vanhove, 
and  Ruth  Hayden  as  Madame  Vanhove,  had  parts  less  attractive  and  striking, 
but  which  were  nevertheless  well  taken.  Altogether  the  play  was  very  pleas- 
ing,  thoroughly  French  in  its  representation,  and  all  who  contributed  to  its 
success  may  be  proud  of  their  share  in  it.     The  cast  follows  : 

Prosper  Block, Helen  Fillebrown 

Vanhove, Katherine  de  la  Vergne 

Thirion, Louise  Ryals 

Paul,  Pupille  de  Thirion, Emma  Tyler 

Baptiste,  Domestique, Ruth  Fletcher 

Henri,  Domestique, Mary  Wham. 

Suzanne, Eleanor  Dickson 

Columba,  Madame  Thirion, Ethel  Curry 

Clarisse,  Madame  Vanhove Ruth  Hayden 

Marthe, Janet  Mason 

Solanfie,  Concierge  du  chateau, Marguerite  Dixon 

Claudine,  Domestique, Hortense  Mayer 

Everybody  who  feels  interest  in  Smith  College  must  be  gratified  to  know 
that  Mademoiselle  Vincens  has  bought  a  large  house  on  West  Street  and  will 
next  year  take  into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  students  who  wish  to 
secure  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  learning  to  speak  French.  To  be 
able  to  live  in  a  French  home  and  to  have  the  social  and  literary  influences 
characteristic  of  French  culture  are  privileges  often  vainly  wished  for  by 
students  anxious  for  special  training  in  French.  The  college  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  generous  substitute  for  the  devices  of  conversation  classes,  tea- 
clubs  and  language  tables  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  straits  of  modem 
language  education.  M.  A.  J. 
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On  the  eveniui^  of  Satnrilay,  Muivh  11,  Dr.  Felix  AdltT  delivered  a  lectnre 

at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Alpha  Stxiety  on  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir 

Thomas  More".       The  lectnre  was  marked  hy  a 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Adler  simple  and  delightfully  vivid  Htyle.  It  came  an  a 
pleasant  variety  after  the  involved  and  occasionally 
eclectic  methods  pursued  by  manj'  of  our  lecturers. 

After  the  introduction  by  Miss  Capen,  Dr.  Adler  began  his  address  with  a 
statistical  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
While  yet  a  "beardless  boy",  we  saw  him  baffling  King  Henry  VII,  and  it 
was  while  studyhig  law  that  he  adopted  the  principle  from  which  he  never 
swerved,  and  which  finally  led^to  his  death,  "  never  to  defend  a  cause  unless 
just'". 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  lawyer,  nor  even  as  Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry  VIII, 
that  he  is  best  known,  but  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  "Utopia ",  his  princi- 
pal work,  which  means  "Nowhere'',  was  the  expression  of  the  vision  of 
justice  and  peace  which  lived  in  his  soul.  It  was  far  in  advance  of  its  time 
imd  in  many  particulars  has  not  yet  been  realized  by  the  civilization  of  to- 
day. Dr.  Adler  brought  to  witness  the  "barbarous  electric  chair'"  which 
violates  More's  idea  that  the  end  of  punishment  is  the  salvation  of  man. 

Dr.  Adler  spoke  of  the  home  life  of  More  as  one  of  entrancing  loveliness 
and  described  with  particular  vividness  the  beautiful  relations  between  More 
and  his  favorite  daughter  Margaret. 

The  picture  of  his  guiltless  death  for  opposing  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII 
to  Anne  Boleyn  hushed  tlie  audience  into  preparation  for  the  lecture's  inter- 
pretation of  this  life  of  flawless  integrity.  More's  life  and  death  give  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  Eternal  Goodness.  He  loved  the  world,  but 
lived  in  it  unspotted  and  unembittered.  His  life  was  like  the  mellow  wine  of 
a  crystal  goblet  which  when  drained  away  revealed  the  lustrous  pearl  of 
great  price,  a  noble  spirit. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  15,  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
gave  their  annual  concert.  As  usual  there  were  many  guests  from  out  of 
town  and  these  together  with  the  college  girls  proved  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  Glee  Club  opened  the  con- 
cert by  singing  "Fair  Smith".  This  was  followed  by  a  March  by  Baxter, 
which  the  Mandolin  Club  played  especially  well.  Among  the  best  numbers 
of  the  program  was  a  Slumber  Song,  sung  by  Miss  Thornton  and  composed 
by  Miss  Peers,  who  in  this  showed  that  she  possessed  not  only  those  qualities 
of  personal  magnetism  which  make  her  such  a  successful  leader  of  the  Glee 
Club,  but  remarkable  musical  talent  as  well.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  lighter 
selections  that  seemed  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  audience.  The  medley 
of  various  college  songs  i^layed  by  the  Banjo  Club  met  with  unbounded 
approval  and  varying  applause  was  accorded  to  the  different  selections  from 
the  hearty  greeting  which  the  Sons  of  Eli  gave  to  "Down  the  Field"  to  the 
enthusiastic  clapping  of  the  solitary  Dartmouth  man  at  the  strains  of  his 
college  song.  The  second  topical  song  is  worthy  ot  mention,  for  the  music 
was  good,  the  w^ords  clever  and  well  adapted  to  it  and  Miss  Gruber's  singing 
excellent.     It  would  perhaps  be  merely  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of 
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hnman  nature  to  think  the  last  thing  the  best,  if  we  pronounced  this  concert 
better  than  its  predecessors.  At  all  events  it  was  very  good  and  the  work  of 
all  the  clubs  had  a  certain  finish  which  did  great  credit  to  their  leader's 
training. 


The  annual  sophomore-freshman  basket-ball  game  was  played  on  Saturday, 
March  18.      After  a  stormy  and  even  perilous  passage  through  a  compact 

crowd  of  clamorous  and  excited  classmen,  a  first 

The  Basket-Bail  Game  view  of  the  interior  of  the  gymnasium  repre- 
sented a  double  satisfaction — that  of  a  difficult 
undertaking  successfully  accomplished  and  of  aesthetic  instinct  pleasingly 
gratified.  The  sophomores  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  flower  effect  of  their 
decorations.  The  work-a-day  appearance  of  the  stall-bars  was  completely  hid- 
den under  lengths  of  green  crepe  paper,  over  which  were  arranged  sun-bursts  of 
twisted  yellow  with  a  great  chrysanthemum  for  the  center.  On  the  fresh- 
man side  purple  and  red  alternated  to  form  a  background  for  the  class  seals. 

The  spaces  for  the  mascots  and  sub-teams  of  both  sides  were  very  effective. 
On  that  of  the  sophomore  the  theme  of  the  sun-burst  was  carried  out  with 
the  Hare  and  the  Griffin  at  either  side  and  the  class  numerals  below  and 
above  ;  on  the  running  track  yellow  chrysanthemums  marked  the  sides  of  the 
alcove  with  the  seal  of  '07  in  the  center.  The  opposite  space  was  draped  with 
purple  and  red  with  the  Lion  and  Unicorn  in  the  center  and  the  class  numer- 
als below.  From  the  beams  of  the  roof  were  hung  numberless  red  and  pur- 
ple flags,  bearing  the  class  animals,  while  on  the  sophomore  side  were  sun- 
bursts of  green  and  yellow. 

At  two  o'clock  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reserved  seats  began  to 
enter,  and  by  half-past  two  the  balcony  seemed  already  full.  Then  came  the 
general  rush  and  the  balcony  now  fairly  swarmed  with  excited  figures. 

To  visitors  it  must  have  been  an  interesting  and  amusing  sight,  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  faces,  the  enthusiastic  songs  which  welcomed  the  faculty 
wearing  purple  or  green.  Storms  of  applause  greeted  the  entrance  of  the 
teams  and  the  mascots.  We  do  not  wonder  when  we  remember  the  jaunty 
bearing  of  the  mounted  knight  of  "08,  who  rode  to  war  a  purple  unicorn,  or 
the  gay  little  terrior-mascot  of  '07,  whose  coat  of  green  was  fringed  with  gold 
and  from  whose  collar  floated  yellow  streamers  held  by  the  members  of  the 
sub-team,  his  keepers. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  showed  remarkable  quickness  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  freshmen,  while  the  sophomores  scarcely  did  themselves  justice, 
as  the  score  stood  14-16  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  second  half  the  sopho- 
more team  played  up  to  its  mark  and  beyond  it,  gaining  steadily  until  at  the 
end  of  the  game  the  score  stood  19-43.  But  the  play  was  well  balanced  in 
spite  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  score.  Nineteen-eight  showed  spirit  and 
promise  vrhich  frightened  the  sophomores  not  a  little  and  caused  the  juniors 
to  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  their  team. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  sane  and  generous  spirit  of  the  day  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  that  we  have  left  behind  all  tendency  towards  ill-feeling 
between  the  classes.  The  little  chariot  of  '08  drew  alike  the  leaders  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  until  uniting  in  one  grand  triumphal  procession,  they 
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gallantly  bore  the  leaders  of  all  the  chiHses.  whilr  Ixani  iind  niftrr  tn'inbled 
at  the  thnndtT  of  applause. 

The  fouls  and  the  detailed  score  were  as  follows  : 


vxn. 

1! 

»(IH. 

First  half.     Second  Imlt , 

Fii-Ht  luilf. 

Se<!(>n(l  lialf. 

Fouls. 

FouIh. 

FouIh. 

FouIh. 

Rnnnini?, 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Km)ckinii:  out  of  hand. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bounding, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Holding, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Line, 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Close  guarding, 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Pushing, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Points  from  goals  from  floor, 

16 

24 

12 

4 

Points  from  free 

throws. 

0 

3 

2 

1 

16  27  14  5 

Total.  43  to  19  in  favor  of  1907. 

On  Saturday,  March  25,  the  annual  gymnastic  drill  took  place  in  the  gym- 
nasium.   It  marked  the  close  of  a  year's  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss 

Perrin  and  her  assistants,  and  was  witnessed  by  an 
The  Gymnastic  Drill    appreciative  audience.     The  college  certainly  owes 

great  thanks  to  Miss  Perrin  for  having  left  her 
work  in  Boston  to  take  the  classes  at  Smith  and  all  who  have  worked  under 
her  feel  especially  grateful  for  the  interest  she  has  shown  in  every  depart- 
ment of  athletics.  The  drill  this  year  followed  the  usual  program  of  floor- 
work  and  marching,  concluded  by  apparatus  work  by  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  first  event  was  the  floor-work  of  the  fresliman  class,  which  was  done 
with  great  precision  and  in  very  good  form.  The  aesthetic  gymnastics  which 
followed  were,  as  usual,  much  applauded.  The  floor-work  of  the  three  upper 
classes  came  next,  and  the  work  of  over  a  hundred  girls  on  the  floor  at  once 
was  very  effective.  After  this  came  the  class  marching,  the  freshmen  under 
Sue  Rogers,  the  sophomores  under  Jeannette  Welch,  and  the  juniors  and 
seniors  together  under  Edna  Capen.  All  the  marching  was  well  done  and 
testified  to  the  good  work  of  the  leaders.  The  marching  of  the  juniors  and 
seniors  was  the  lightest  and  perhaps  the  best  executed.  The  freshmen 
showed  good  control  and  Sue  Rogers  proved  her  presence  of  mind  in  a 
difficult  situation,  when  the  marching  was  interrupted  because  of  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  while  approbation 
is  always  grateful,  it  would  be  better  if  on  such  occasions  the  audience  would 
restrain  itself  till  the  end  of  the  performance,  as  the  applause  may  be  rather 
disconcerting.  Work  on  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  followed,  the  aim  in 
all  cases  being  perfection  in  form  rather  than  competition.  The  work  of  Marie 
Donohoe,  Edna  Capen  and  Emma  Loomis  is  deserving  of  special  mention 
After  the  drill  was  over,  those  who  had  taken  part  joined  in  singing  to  Miss 
Perrin  and  her  assistants. 
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Events. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Climbing  ropes  (one  for  speed), 

Donohoe 

Gather  wood 

Tucker 

O'Brien 

Climbing  ropes  (two  for  form), 

Kitchel 

Smythe 
Denison 

Catherwood 

Travelling  across  ropes, 

Cooper 
Beers 

Vertical  window  ladder. 

Perry 

Putnam 

Roberts 

Kitchel 

Faulkner 

McBee 

Beers 

Tuthill 

Horizontal  window  ladder, 

Wing 

Smythe 

Maxcy 

Abbott 

Loomis 

Roberts 

Evans 

Horse, 

Perry 

McBee 

Baker 

Cooper 

Welch 
Maxcy 

Saddle  Horse, 

Kitchel 

Loomis 

Curtis 

Abbott 

Wilson 

Strobhar 
Baker 

Double  Booms, 

Donohoe 

Wilson 

Sanborn 
McDougall 

Box  I,  Box  n, 

Abbott 

Wham 

Park 

Evans 

Mann 

Jackson 
O'Brien 
Strobhar 

Somersault, 

Donohoe 

Beers 

McDougall 

Evans 

Reed 

Maxcy 

Capen 

Wilson 
Cooper 

Swing  Jump, 

Donohoe 

Beers 

Kimball 

Capen 

Loomis 

O'Brien 

Running  Broad  Jump, 

Capen 

Holden 

Donohoe 

McBee 

Balance-Weigh, 

Capen 

Wilson 

Curtis 

Mann 

Sanborn 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  7,  an  open  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Society  was 
held  in  Chemistry  Hall.  Professor  Theodore  F.  Wright,  American  director 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Hidden  Treasures  of  Palestine".  After  the  lecture  a  reception  was  held  in 
the  Students'  Building. 


At  the  vesper  service  on  Sunday,  March  12,  Miss  Kelley  spoke  of  the  Settle- 
ment Work  which  she  directs  in  Kensington,  Philadelphia. 
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On  Thursday  evonin.ii;.  Miircli  Hi.  Profossor  TyltT  of  AmherHt  (^ollo^o  <l»iliv- 
ereil  a  lecture  on  '-The  Survival  of  the  Fittest'  before  an  open  ni«*etin^  of 
the  Biological  Society  in  Chemistry  Hall. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  24,  Professor  Sleeixn-  ^jave  a  lecture  in  Music 
Hall  on  "The  Composition  of  the  Orchestra",  preceding  the  regular  weekly 
concert  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Music  Department. 

BASKET   BALL  TEAMS 


1907 
Regular  Team 

Homes,  Jeannette  Welch 
Ruth  Cowing 
Marion  Hunt  Legate 

Centers,  Lulu  Morley  Sanborn  (Capt. ) 
Rebecca  Vedder  McDougall 
Sophie  Emeline  Wilds 

Guards,  Eva  Baker 

Alice  May  Kistler 

Hazel  Hartwell  Catherwood 

^  Coaches — Marian  Elizabeth  Rumsey, 

Capen  1905. 

1908 


Substitute  Team 
Mary  Francis  Hardy 
Helen  Very  Curtis 
Marguerite  Woodruff 
Julia  Lyman  Park 
Ruth  Olyphant 
Margaret  Duryee  Coe  (Capt.) 
Louise  Jeannette  Bulkley 
Stella  Weston  Tuthill 
Bessie  Moorhead 
Marie   Lois   Donohoe,   Julie  Edna 


Regular  Team 

Homes,   Alta  Smith 

Mary  Susana  Rogers 
Lucile  Parker  (Capt.) 

Centers,  Florence  Louise  Prince 
Elsie  Shaw  Riker. 
Elizabeth  Parker 

Guards,  Clara  Edna  Meier 

Helen  Alford  Abbott 
Mabel  Emma  Wiggins 
Coaches — Anna  Mary  Wilson, 

1906. 


Substitute  Team 
Madge  Atkinson  Topping 
Florence  Adelaide  Haws  (Capt.) 
Orlena  Adeline  Zabriskie 
Katharine  Dauchy 
Mildred  Springer 
Mary  Schermerhorne  King 
Myrtle  Eve  Smith 
Amy  Leslie  Sawtelle 
Margaret  Adelia  Mills 
Elisabeth  Roberts,  Emma  Rebecca  Loomis 


CALENDAR 

Apr.     13,     Opening  of  the  Spring  Term. 

"  14,  Lecture  by  Professor  Sleeper.  Subject :  The  An- 
alysis of  the  Symphony. 

*'  15,  Lecture  by  E.  J.  Myer.  Subject :  Artistic  Singing 
a  Means  of  Self-Expression. 

'*      19,     Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

**      22,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

''      26,     Annual  meeting  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  at  2  o'clock. 

*'  26,  Dance— Delta  Sigma,  White  Lodge,  20  Belmont 
Avenue  and  30  Green  Street. 

*'  29,  Alpha  Society. 

May  3,  Wasbburn-Tenney  House  Play. 

*^  10,  Junior  Promenade. 

''  13,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  IMMIGRATION 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  nation,  each  year  has  seen  an 
increasing  number  of  immigrants  applying  for  entrance  at  her 
various  ports.  This  human  wave,  which  at  first  had  very 
modest  dimensions,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  many  who  are  considering  the  future  of  the 
country.  In  the  early  part  of  our  national  existence  immigra- 
tion was  welcomed  as  being  the  chief  way  in  which  this  country 
with  its  wide-spread  resources  could  be  developed.  Even  now 
critics  do  not  object  to  the  enormous  increase  in  itself.  It  is 
not  the  great  number  of  foreigners  alone  which  they  feel  is 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  but  the  class  and  nationality  from 
which  the  new-comers  spring.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  at 
first  the  immigrants  came  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  were 
similar  in  character  and  nationality  to  the  men  who  founded 
the  land.  Now  the  incomers  are  mainlj^  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  races  whose  manners  and  customs  are  utterly  foreign 
to  ours,  and  who  cannot  grasp  our  traditions  and  ideals.  The 
poverty  and  illiteracy  of  the  new-comers  add,  in  the  eyes  of 
these  critics,  to  their  general  undesirability.  It  is  feared  that 
the  mass  cannot  be  assimilated  by  this  nation  of  ours,  or,  if  it  is 
assimilated,  that  the  resulting  product  will  show  degeneracy. 
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Not  all  the  observers  of  national  tendencies  take  this  view  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  arising  from,  the  hordes  of 
strangers  coming  to  our  gates.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  dangers 
are  not  so  great  as  the  would-be  restrictors  of  immigration 
imagine. 

Let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  The  native  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not 
our  ancestors.  Doubtless  the  Indians  would  have  called  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  immigrants,  had  they  known  the  word.  If 
they  had  thought  of  themselves  as  possessors  of  right  ways 
of  thinking  and  living,  their  attitude  toward  the  white  men 
could  not  have  been  widely  different  from  that  which  we  have 
toward  the  strangers  who  emerge  from  the  steerage  of  the 
transatlantic  steamers,  carrying  their  household  goods  with 
them.  Without  a  doubt  they  felt  their  land  was  being  crowded, 
and  soon  moved  on  to  become  immigrants  in  the  lands  of  some 
other  tribe  in  the  West.  As  time  went  on,  ship  after  ship 
poured  its  load  of  white  immigrants  into  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  New  World.  The  country  seemed  capacious.  New-comers 
were  welcomed  and  soon  had  an  established  position,  ready  to 
welcome  later  arrivals.  Our  land  grew  through  Europe's  over- 
flow of  population.  Europe  now  would  continue  to  share  with 
us,  but  we  cry  "We  have  enough.^' 

We  started  out  as  a  nation  with  the  idea  that  all  men  are 
endowed  with  equal  rights  in  regard  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Suppose  a  European  thinks  that  in 
America  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  securing  one  or  all 
of  these  things  than  he  has  where  he  was  born.  Can  we 
consistently  deny  him  the  right  to  try  it  and  see  ?  Our 
boasted  liberty  would  be  a  petty  privilege  if  its  enjoyment  were 
restricted  in  that  way.  It  would  be  to  retain  the  attitude  of  so 
many  Americans  when  Louisiana  was  applying  for  admission 
as  a  state.  It  was  in  1811  and  the  land  had  belonged  to  the 
United  States  about  eight  years.  Her  people  naturally  wanted 
to  share  in  the  privileges  of  citizens.  "That  can  never  be," 
cried  the  party  of  opposition.  "  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  preamble  of  that  document  states  that  it  was 
made  to  assure  certain  privileges  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  their  posterity.  These  men  are  foreigners.  They 
are  not  descended  from  men  who  were  citizens  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed.     They  have  no  right  to  be  citizens.^'     This 
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complaint  of  tlio  rostrictors  of  national  privileges  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  was  wisely  overruled.  Like 
protests  are  still  being  heard  in  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  the  condition  of  foreigners 
who  come  to  America  there  is  an  improvement  over  that  which 
])revails  in  their  native  land.  It  is  seen  in  the  contrast  thfit  one 
tinds  between  houses  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  here  for  some 
time  and  of  those  who  have  just  come,  or  of  ])eople  of  the  same 
class  in  Europe.  It  is  seen  in  the  contrast  between  newly-arrived 
immigrants  and  their  friends  who  meet  them  at  the  dock.  It  is 
natural  that,  since  they  have  looked  forward  to  America  as  the 
Promised  Land,  they  should  feel  its  spirit  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere, even  though  they  cannot  pick  up  gold  in  the  streets  as 
they  have  been  led  to  believe. 

The  new  spirit  takes  hold  of  all  the  family  and  shows  itself  in 
different  ways.  The  head  of  the  household  looks  for  better 
employment  and  higher  wages  than  were  to  be  obtained  in  the 
father-land.  The  young  people  of  the  family  strive  to  be  like 
their  new  countrymen  in  appearance.  The  housekeeper  copies 
the  ways  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  longer-established  for- 
eigners around  her.  Whatever  is  different  from  old  customs 
appeals  to  her.  Her  inclination  towards  imitation  is  especially 
strong  when  the  case  in  hand  is  an  improvement  upon  some 
former  institution.  It  is  said  that  when  Colonel  Waring  super- 
vised the  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  housekeeping  of  the  poorer  people. 
They  cleaned  their  houses  because  the  streets  made  them 
ashamed,  and  then  they  kept  them  clean  because  they  liked 
them  so. 

It  is  not  merely  in  such  external  matters  that  this  spirit  of 
emulation  and  progress  is  evident.  The  children  of  the  younger 
generation  show  themselves  eager  to  imitate  Americans  in  their 
desire  for  education.  Of  the  foreign-born  in  the  United  States 
at  the  tine  of  the  eleventh  census,  1,293,171,  or  12.9  per  cent, 
were  illiterate.  Of  their  children  who  are  born  here,  only 
179,384  or  1.64  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  In  this  respect  no  slight- 
ing comparisons  can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  children 
of  native  whites.  There  is  no  indication  that  if  they  had  stayed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  their  condition  as  regards  educa- 
tion would  have  been  any  better  than  that  of  their  fathers. 

There  are  three  arguments  brought  forward  by  opponents  of 
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unrestricted  immigration.  They  are  all  in  the  shape  of  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  in  case  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stream 
of  immigration  are  not  changed.  The  first  of  them  has  refer- 
ence to  the  slum  evil,  which  is  a  troublesome  question  for  all 
students  of  the  problems  of  city  life.  The  argument  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  through  immigration  the  crowded  parts  of 
our  cities  are  becoming  more  and  more  congested.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  numbers  of  foreigners  who  come  here  annually  add  so 
much  to  the  herding  process  in  the  slums  that  it  grows  increas- 
ingly dangerous.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  his  "Practical  Soci- 
ology "  gives  some  statistics  which  go  to  show  that  this  view  is 
not  true.  He  gives  figures  for  ISTew  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  being  representative  of  cities.  They  are  for  the 
decade  1880-1890. 

Increase  in  congested  wards.       Increase  in  whole  city. 

New  York, 124,534  or  20.96^         643,794  or  53.36^ 

Philadelphia, 10,776  or    2.68^        446,527  or  52.70^ 

Boston, 2,132  or    2.17^        198,053  or  54.58^ 

Or,  while  the  whole  city  of  New  York  grew  by  53  per  cent, 
its  slums  were  only  21  per  cent  greater  than  before.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  other  cities  with  an  even  greater  advantage  on 
the  non-slum  side,  and  the  same  feature  characterizes  many 
other  places  for  which  statistics  are  not  here  given.  Figures 
given  by  Mr.  Wright  show  that  slums,  instead  of  growing  more 
congested,  are  remaining  stationarj^  or  even  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  city  as  a  whole.  He  looks  upon  this  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  growing  tendency  among  the  people  to  spread  over  a 
greater  area,  to  be  in  the  cit}^  but  not  of  it,  of  the  march 
toward  the  suburbs. 

Another  of  the  reputed  dangers  from  immigration  is  the 
increased  corruption  in  obtaining  and  using  suffrage,  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  foreigners  who  desire  it.  The  latter  see 
the  advantages  of  work  which  is  obtained  by  politicians  and 
bosses  for  those  who  are  citizens  and  can  vote  aright.  Ignorant 
of  what  they  are  really  doing,  or  careless  of  results,  immigrants 
go  through  the  form  of  being  naturalized,  as  they  are  instructed 
by  the  "  boss",  often  committing  perjury  in  the  process.  When 
once  they  are  "citizens"  they  vote  according  to  the  orders  of 
any  man  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations,  or  whom  they 
wish  to  please.  Their  method  of  obtaining  the  ballot  is  illegal ; 
and  their  use  of  it  is  not  free  and  untrammeled  by  personal 
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bias,  as  should  be  that  of  a  conscientious  citizen  responsibb*  for 
the  government  which  he  supports. 

Even  if  all  these  things  be  true,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  sufli- 
cient  ground  for  the  exclusion  from  the  country  of  the  people 
who  are  likely  to  fall  into  such  evil  ways.  If  a  foreigner  comes 
here  and  sees  a  free-born  American  voting  tlio  Democratic 
ticket  because  his  employer  is  opposed  to  the  Republican  candi- 
date, no  amount  of  education  will  prevent  him  from  following 
the  example  set  liim,  if  he  thinks  it  a  good  one.  Do  not  keep 
out  men  because  they  might  fail  in  the  duties  of  citizens. 
Rather  train  them  to  appreciate  their  duties  and  privileges  as 
parts  of  the  gov^ernment  and  supporters  of  it.  A  course  of 
instruction  in  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  citizen  would 
do  more  than  any  amount  of  restrictions  for  the  purity  of  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  our  newly  acquired  countrymen.  How 
can  we  expect  from  these  former  inhabitants  of  monarchies  and 
empires  a  political  integrity  which  we  do  not  find  in  all  native- 
born  Americans  ?  The  suggested  course  of  instruction  would 
not  come  amiss  to  any  voters,  and  would  do  things  that  restric- 
tion of  immigration  could  never  effect. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  free  in-coming  of 
immigrants  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ments which  have  grown  up  in  all  large  cities.  As  foreigners 
come  here  they  naturally  settle  in  places  where  they  artj  near 
people  who  speak  their  tongue  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  festivals  and  customs.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  "  homi- 
ness"  amid  their  strange  surroundings  to  find  things  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives.  In  this  very  natural 
gravitation  is  seen  great  peril,  since  among  themselves  they 
cling  to  their  native  language,  and  indulge  in  the  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  There  is  a  possibility  of  danger  to  our  free 
institutions,  and  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  lessened  by  two  tacts. 
One  is,  that  after  a  time  the  overflow  from  these  countries  of 
southern  Europe  will  cease  to  be  so  enormous,  as  the  immigra- 
tion from  the  north  of  Europe  has  decreased,  because  a  certain 
equilibrium  of  population  will  be  established.  Then  our  threat- 
ening settlements  will  cease  to  grow.  The  other  mitigating 
fact  is  that  the  second  generation  do  not  remain  in  the  settle- 
ments. They  learn  English  and  grow  ashamed  of  the  foreign 
tongue  and  foreign  customs.  After  that  they  are  easily  assimi- 
lated, and  the  next  generation  is  truly  American.     So  really  it 
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is  merely  a  question  of  years  before  the  alarming  foreign  settle- 
ments disappear.     Time  is  their  greatest  enemy. 

A  good  indication  of  the  intentions  of  the  foreigners  who 
come  here  is  seen  in  the  numbers  who  are  naturalized.  If  they 
came  here  merely  for  money  which  they  could  enjoy  in  old  age, 
this  would  be  but  a  useless  formality.  When  they  are  naturalized 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  and  their  children 
will  remain  here,  and  help  build  and  protect  our  nation.  From 
the  census  of  1900  we  find  that  56.1  per  cent  of  the  foreigners 
who  are  here  are  naturalized,  8.2  per  cent  have  taken  out  the 
first  papers,  and  only  21  per  cent  are  true  aliens.  To  the 
table  from  which  this  was  taken  was  appended  the  remark  that 
the  ratio  of  naturalized  foreigners  to  the  whole  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  country  is  on  the  increase. 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigration  is 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  whose  book  of  '^ Practical  Sociology"  has 
already  furnished  us  some  statistics.  He  says  of  the  institution, 
*^  Certain  it  is  that  immigration  has  been  a  powerful  element  in 
the  development  of  our  resources,  and  in  the  material  upbuild- 
ing of  the  nation.  Also  among  the  immigrants  of  the  last 
eighty  years  and  their  descendants,  many  of  the  best  American 
citizens  have  been  found."  Surely  there  could  not  be  a  more 
positive  statement  concerning  the  good  which  the  influx  of 
foreigners  contributes  to  our  country. 

We  have  seen  that  immigration  is  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent and  tradition,  that  it  neither  harms  our  city  or  national 
life,  nor  in  itself  corrupts  the  suffrage.  If  we  believe  these 
things  it  would  be  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  to  impose  any 
restrictions  on  our  prospective  citizens. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo. 


MACAULAY  AND  CARLYLE  ON  HERO-WORSHIP 

Whether  the  opponents  parry  words  or  blows,  mankind  seems 
to  take  peculiar  interest  in  a  quarrel.  A  crowd  gathers  quickly 
for  a  street-fight,  and  the  rehearsal  of  a  private  dispute  is  gen- 
erally a  palatable  morsel  for  tne  reading  public.  Some  active 
characters  delight  in  taking  the  offensive,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  arguing  with  a  worthy  opponent ;  and  even  those 
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who  are  not  so  belligerent  find  a  secret  satisfaction  in  conten- 
tion. This  interest  is  generally  j)r()i)ortionate  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  partisans.  To  find  two  famous  men  standing  at 
swords'  points  on  any  important  question  gives  each  of  us,  I 
think,  a  pleasurable  sensation.  Part  of  it  comes,  perhaps,  from 
our  vanity.  If  these  two  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  revere 
cannot  agree,  then  neither  of  them  is  infallible — they  are  prob- 
ably as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  we  ourselves.  Our  atti- 
tude is  also,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a  primitive  love  of  contest. 
Now  though  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  never  openly  attacked  each 
other,  we  can  all  feel  in  reading  their  essays  that  they  are 
constantly  giving  sly  thrusts,  or  when  their  hostility  is  less 
marked,  at  least  that  they  differed  widely  on  many  questions. 
There  is  no  point  on  which  the  contradictory  attitude  is  more 
evident  than  on  the  subject  of  hero-worship. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
convinces  one  that  these  two  biographers  hold  very  different 
relations  toward  the  men  of  whom  they  write.  A  great  man, 
though  long  dead,  is  to  Carlyle  still  a  living  soul,  a  personality 
that  differs  from  every  other  personality  in  the  world,  and  that 
can  never  lose  its  identity  by  the  heedless  lapse  of  years  ;  so  he 
loves  Burns  as  truly  and  deeply  as  he  loves  any  man  of  his 
own  time.  A  thorough  understanding  of  his  hero's  writings 
and  life,  a  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  his  mind,  is  never 
enough  for  Carlyle.  He  must  continually  search  beyond  all 
this  and  find  the  man  himself.  No  one  can  read  his  description 
of  the  pictured  Dante  without  feeling  that  this  foreigner  is  to 
Carlyle  not  the  great  poet  of  medieval  Italy,  dead  for  centuries, 
but  a  living  man  whose  grief  and  loneliness  has  moved  his  soul 
to  its  depths.  In  his  essay  on  Burns  and  in  several  other 
biographical  essays  there  is  a  fervent  love,  giving  to  his  words 
a  force  which  no  scholarlj^  skill,  no  intellectual  reasoning,  could 
gain. 

Carlyle's  feeling  for  the  great  men  of  the  past  is  more 
than  love  :  it  has  in  it  the  element  of  reverence.  He  himself, 
in  ''The  Hero  as  Deity",  describes  his  attitude  as  "a  divine 
relation  ",  and  frankly  proclaims  himself  a  hero-worshiper.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  these  men  were  greater 
than  himself,  nor  to  offer  openly  his  tribute  to  their  memories. 
Sincere  in  all  things,  Carlyle  has  no  wish  to  hide  this  sentiment. 

Do  you   find    any   such   enthusiasm   in  Macaulay  ?      By   no 
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means.  He  is  ever  striving  to  guard  himself  and  others  against 
hero-worship.  Speaking  of  his  interest  in  Addison  he  says, 
*' We  trust,  however,  that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into 
that  abject  idolatry  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  make  both  the  idolater 
and  the  idol  ridiculous."  There  seems  not  to  be  much  danger 
that  Macaulay  will  contract  this  disease  which  he  fears  so 
much.  He  studies  men  not  to  discern  their  spiritual  temper — 
that  inner  self  which  alone  can  awaken  friendship — but  for 
their  intellectual  characteristics.  Books  are  to  him  the  mirrors 
of  minds,  not  of  souls,  and  he  searches  them  to  find  only  the 
processes  of  thought  that  produced  them.  As  in  the  essay  on 
Dryden,  he  always  studies  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  to 
calculate  nicely  its  effect  on  the  mental  development  of  the 
individual  in  question  ;  and  having  drawn  his  conclusion  from 
this  inspection,  he  forcefully  sets  down  his  opinion  of  the  man 
as  poet,  statesman,  or  man  of  letters.  Consequently  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  attains  to  kinship  with  the  man  himself,  and  never  is 
guilty  of  hero-worship.  Macaulay  admires  the  book,  recognizes 
its  peculiar  beauties,  but  knows  relatively  little  of  its  author. 

He  is,  in  truth,  familiar  with  the  man's  life.  Indeed,  so  much 
stress  does  he  lay  upon  his  actions  and  the  part  he  took  in 
public  affairs,  that  Macaulay's  biographies  are  usually  only 
histories.  Even  his  essay  on  Milton,  in  which  he  does  show 
some  affection  for  the  man  himself,  is  principally  a  discussion 
of  the  Puritan  party  and  the  Civil  War.  He  is  ever  interpret- 
ing the  times  through  the  man.  That  is  the  main  issue  in  his 
mind,  and  no  personality  is  strong  enough  to  hold  his  attention 
centered  on  itself ;  he  must  always  return  to  general  history. 
With  Carlyle  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  he  wrote  of  the  man,  not  of 
the  times.  In  his  essay,  "The  Hero  as  Poet",  we  feel  that  we 
have  met  Shakespeare,  not  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  dissimilarity  in  aim  of  these  two  biographers  seems  to 
have  come  from  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  estimates 
of  the  relative  importance  of  man  and  of  his  surroundings. 
Macaulay  has  plainly  told  us  in  his  essay  on  Dryden  that  '^  it  is 
the  age  that  forms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age." 
All  through  his  works  he  emphasizes  the  moulding  power  of 
circumstances,  rather  than  tne  intrinsic  genius  of  the  man. 
Since  Macaulay  is  possessed  by  this  feeling  that  if  Homer  had 
not  lived  another  would  have  written  the  Iliad,  that  without 
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Rapliael  we  sliould  still  have  the  Sistine  Madc^nna,  he  is  not 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  man  who  has  jjioduced  the  poem  oi- 
tlie  picture.  His  theory  has  something  of  fatalism  in  it— givnii 
siicli  a  time  and  such  an  atmosphere,  certain  things  must  be 
produced. 

Now  tliough  Carlyle  believes,  as  we  all  must  do,  that  circum- 
stances influence  a  man's  thought  and  character,  yet  to  him  the 
human  soul  is  supreme.  ''We  are,"  he  says  in  "The  Hero  as 
Deity",  "  the  miracle  of  miracles."  "It  was  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  in  them  (i.  e.  the  great  men  of  the  past)  which  deter- 
mined the  outward  and  the  actual."  So  he  wrote  not  history, 
but  biography.  This  is  inevitable  from  a  man  who  believes 
that  "the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  is  at  bottom 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  here." 

From  these  different  conceptions  of  the  past,  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle,  turning  toward  the  future,  have  very  different  out- 
looks. To  Macaulay 's  eyes  the  prospect  for  great  literature  is 
discouraging.  The  great  past  gone,  the  past  that  produced 
Socrates  and  Plato  and  Shakespeare,  we  must  no  longer  expect 
such  great  works  as  they  gave  us.  The  world  can  have  no  more 
real  poetry,  because  the  age  of  poetry  is  past.  "Never,"  he 
says  in  his  essay  on  Dryden,  "will  Italy  produce  another 
Inferno,  nor  England  another  Hamlet." 

Carlyle,  however,  from  his  vantage-ground,  gains  an  opti- 
mism that  no  assaults  can  shake.  Since  it  is  the  man  who  is 
great,  no  change  of  circumstanses,  no  aging  of  the  world,  no 
loss  of  picturesque  words,  can  deprive  the  future  of  noble  deeds 
and  words.  Ever  at  the  critical  moment  there  will  arise  a 
leader,  a  spokesman,  not  because  the  time  demands  him  ("Time 
has  called  loudly  for  its  great  men  and  there  has  been  no 
answer"),  but  because  the  Omnipotent  Power  will  send  into  the 
world  a  soul  great  enough  for  the  occasion. 

Macaulay  and  Carlyle  differ  not  only  in  their  fundamental 
idea  of  what  a  hero  is,  and  in  their  attitude  toward  hero- 
worship,  but  also  in  their  opinion  of  hero-worshippers.  To 
Macaulay,  they  are  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  the  earth. 
From  such  a  blind  devotion  as  possesses  them  he  prays  to  be 
protected.  This  conventional  Englishman  fears  nothing  so 
much  as  being  ridiculous ;  and  hero-worship  savors  to  him  of 
absurdity,  because  he  believes  that  these  idols  which  men  revere 
are  but  the  work  of  their  own  fond  imaginations.      "  The  feel- 
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ings  of  pleasure  and  admiration,"  lie  says,  'Ho  whicli  tlie  con- 
templation of  great  events  gives  birth,  make  an  object  where 
they  do  not  find  one."  The  only  cheerful  aspect  of  the  case  for 
him  is  the  probability  that  as  men  look  more  wisely  and  sanely 
at  the  past,  the  habit  of  setting  a  man  upon  a  pedestal  will 
disappear. 

This  idea  so  comforting  to  Macaulay,  Carlyle  is  far  from 
sharing.  Believing  that  there  have  been  and  will  be  great  men 
worthy  of  homage,  he  believes  also  that  hero-worship  is  the 
sincere  expression  of  love  and  reverence.  Since  he  himself  has 
entertained  the  sentiment,  he  has  no  cause  to  imagine  that  it  is 
a  mere  superficial  whim.  And  from  that  deeper  optimism 
which  gives  him  faith  in  the  endurance  of  good,  he  feels  sure 
that  this  capacity  for  hero-worship,  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics of  man,  will  remain. 

Perhaps  the  truest  measure  of  the  attitude  of  these  two  men 
toward  hero-worship  is  the  feeling  that  they  awaken  in  us 
for  the  men  whose  lives  they  have  written.  They  cannot  give 
us  what  they  do  not  themselves  possess,  and  yet  as  masters  of 
their  art  they  gain  at  least  to  some  degree  the  effect  that  they 
desire.  So  when  we  leave  one  of  Macaulay's  essays  on  a  great 
man  with  an  interest  in  the  man's  books,  with  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  his  time,  and  with  a  slight  understanding  of  his 
character,  we  may  feel  that  this  is  the  effect  which  Macaulay 
wishes  to  produce.  He  is  eager  to  awaken  in  his  audience 
enlightened  curiosity,  not  love.  His  appeal  is  to  our  minds, 
but  rarely  to  our  hearts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  Carlyle  not  only  loves  and 
admires  Burns,  but  would  have  us  do  the  same.  It  seems  as 
if  Carlyle,  conscious  of  an  insight  that  few  possess,  wishes  to 
show  to  the  world  the  very  soul  of  this  ploughman-poet ;  that  so, 
seeing  how  much  greater  is  the  man  than  his  work,  men  might 
come  to  that  love  and  admiration  which  to  Carlyle  is  one  mark 
of  a  great  soul,  and  which  he  calls,  not  in  contempt  but  in 
honor,  hero-worship. 

Margaret  Hallock  Steen. 


A  DAY  IN    JUNE 

Rise,  my  Love  I    The  mom's  first  sunbeam 

Parts  the  mist  with  quivering  ray, 
Warming  tardy  bees  that  night-long 

In  the  cold  wet  clover  lay. 

On  the  lawn  light  lie  the  cobwebs, 

Yet  unmarred  by  bright  sun's  raid  ; 
'Neath  our  feet  the  dewdrops  scatter 

From  each  grass-leaf's  jeweled  blade. 

Come  across  the  wide  sweet  meadow, 

All  aglow  with  purple  bloom, 
Where  the  swaying  long- stemmed  violets 

Gently  strive  for  standing-room. 

Wild  and  clear,  the  wood-thrush  calls  us  ! 

In  the  forest  banish  care, 
While  we  breathe  in  woodland  vigor 

From  the  incense  of  the  air. 

Jessie  Vallentine. 


GOOD  NIGHT 

Dear  one.  good  night. 

Once  more  I  hold  your  picture  to  the  light 

And  search  each  quiet  feature  for  some  trace 

Of  answering  emotion  in  your  face  ; 

But  changeless  still  your  eyes  gaze  back  at  me. 

(rood  night ;  may  the  dark  hours  pass  tranquilly 

With  you,  where'er  you  are.     I  kneel  beside 

The  window,  gazing  where  the  heavens  wide 

Reveal  their  infinite  majesty  of  stars  ; 

Perhaps  you  too  are  gazing  past  the  bars 

That  time  has  forged,  and  dreaming  to  the  night 

Of  faces  only  seen  by  memory's  light. 

At  least  I  know  that  this  same  heaven's  blue 

Somewhere  throughout  the  world  bends  over  you. 

Jessie  Caroune  Barclay. 

416 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  AN  IDEAL 

Although  lines  of  social  distinction  were  not  so  sharply  drawn 
in  Meadowbrook  as  they  are  in  many  old  Massachusetts  towns, 
the  Packards,  strictly  speaking,  had  never  been  "recognized" 
by  the  ^lete  of  the  conamunity  in  which  they  lived.  That  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Packard  was  not  on  bowing  acquaintance — much  less 
on  terms  of  intimacy  which  would  permit  calling — with  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  Whitaker,  fifth  descendant  of  the  first  Meadowbrook 
settler  ;  or  with  Mrs.  Sylvester  Woburn,  whose  husband  owned 
the  felt  works ;  or  with  Miss  Cornelia  Adams,  the  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club.  Mr.  Packard  knew  the  Whitakers  and 
Woburns  and  Adamses  only  as  customers  who  had  no  need  to 
economize  in  their  monthly  payments  for  "tea,  coffee,  groceries, 
staple  and  fancy  products",  which  he  offered  for  sale  at  the 
"Boston  Branch"  store.  Mrs.  Packard  thought  of  them  as 
individuals  whose  sphere  of  life  and  interests  was  infinitely 
removed  from  her  own  ;  whose  names  she  read  frequently  in 
the  Meadowbrook  column  of  the  county  paper,  but  whom  she 
seldom  even  saw  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

For  that  matter,  Mrs.  Packard  saw  few  people.  She  was  a 
shy,  silent,  little  woman  with  thin,  plainly  combed  brown  hair, 
and  big  dark  eyes  which  habitually  wore  a  half-worried,  half- 
startled  expression.  When  neighbor  or  milk-man  or  butcher 
came  to  the  door,  she  always  greeted  them  through  a  crack  just 
wide  enough  to  show  the  frightened,  dark  eyes  and  a  maroon 
print  wrapper  ;  and  the  moment  their  errand  was  done,  she  fled 
back  to  her  cook-stove  in  terror  lest  in  her  absence  the  biscuits 
should  have  burned.  The  kitchen  was  her  province.  The  other 
parts  of  the  house  owned  her  presence  only  when  once  a  week 
she  came  equipped  with  broom,  duster  and  carpet-sweeper. 
She  never  went  out  of  doors.  Her  husband  took  the  orders  for 
the  day  when  he  went  to  the  store  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
he  brought  home  the  newspaper  and  the  mail.  She  had  never 
formed  the  habit  of  "running  in"  to  the  neighbors.  She  did 
not  go  to  church.     Altogether,  she  had  no  reason  for  going  out. 

There  was,  however,  one  exception  to  Mrs.  Packard's  monoto- 
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nous  rule  of  life.  Semi-;uiiiuiilly,  once  in  the  fall,  once  in  the 
spring,  she  would  discard  the  maroon  wrapper  for  a  black 
henrietta,  put  on  her  one  bonnet  with  its  magenta  rose  and  jet 
butterfly,  take  her  shiny  black  hand-bag,  and  ])inning  inside 
the  bosom  of  her  gown  an  envelope  containing  a  roll  of  bills, 
she  would  go  to  the  city  to  shop  for  Florence. 

Florence  was  a  tall,  thin,  restless  child  with  eyes  very  much 
too  big  and  black  for  her  little,  sliarp,  colorless  face.  She  had 
a  fatal  proclivity  for  outgrowing  her  clothes,  which,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  have  seemed  to  necessitate  more 
than  two  outfits  per  annum.  .  However  that  may  have  })een  in 
the  opinion  of  other  people,  Mrs.  Packard  bought  Florence  a 
summer  and  a  winter  wardrobe  of  ready-made  garments,  and 
lengthened  the  skirts  and  sleeves  as  long  as  the  cloth  held  out. 
Usually  the  hems  were  exhausted  after  the  first  month's  wear 
and  washing,  then,  until  the  next  acquisition,  the  child  was 
obliged  to  manage  her  superfluity  of  arms  and  legs  as  gracefully 
as  she  might. 

In  spite  of  the  conditions  which  proved  a  detriment  to  her 
parents'  standing  in  Meadowbrook  society,  and  in  spite  of  the 
short  dresses,  Florence  was  by  no  means  a  social  outcast.  At 
school,  the  long,  slim  legs  won  her  many  a  race,  and  her  rest- 
lessness led  her  to  invent  novel  and  exciting  games.  Ihen, 
too,  it  was  an  eager  crowd  which  surrounded  her  at  recess  time, 
all  clamoring  at  once  : 

"Won't  you  get  us  something?  a  banana  ?  a  cookie,  Flor- 
ence ?  no,  some  candy  !  Won't  you  get  us  something  good  to 
eat?" 

And  it  was  a  happy  little  girl  who  dashed  off  down  the  street, 
panted  into  the  store  on  the  corner  and  begged  "Father"  or 
"Charlie",  the  clerk,  to  let  her  have  a  "treat",  "just  this 
once",  "  a  big,  long  peppermint  stick  and  frosted  cookies  and 
just  two  or  three  oranges  ".  In  the  school-yard  (she  always  got 
back  fully  five  minutes  before  the  bell  rang,  thanks  to  those 
nimble  legs)  they  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  enviable 
chosen  ones,  the  little  Whitakers  and  Woburns  together  with 
the  Joneses  and  Donovans,  while  Florence  dealt  out  the  good 
things.     On  these  occasions  there  was  no  one  so  popular  as  she. 

At  dancing-school,  however,  her  favor  waned.  There  the 
long  legs  were  rather  out  of  their  element.  Their  owner  felt 
awkward  and  conscious.      She  was  always  constrained  in  the 
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presence  of  the  "big"  boys,  with  whom  she  was  obliged  to 
dance  because  she  was  so  much  taller  than  those  of  her  own 
age.  Moreover,  there  was  more  or  less  friendly  scheming  among 
fond  mothers,  who  wished  their  darlings  paired  off  according  to 
picturesqueness  and  family  connections.  Florence  was  by  no 
means  slow  in  learning  the  steps,  but  she  bobbed  and  skipped 
and  bounced  about  like  an  India-rubber  ball.  To  acquire  a 
graceful  glide  was  at  once  her  ambition  and  despair. 

Florence's  childhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  except,  per- 
haps, in  that  she  had  more  than  her  share  of  childish  diseases 
and  "growing  pains".  She  was  never  rugged,  always  excitable, 
never  content  to  stay  in  one  place  for  many  minutes.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  she  would  devote  hours  to  making 
doll's  clothes.  Those  nervous  little  fingers  of  hers  were  skilled 
with  the  needle  and  no  doll  ever  boasted  a  more  complete  or 
tasteful  wardrobe  than  the  "Lady  Sylvia".  Sometimes  she 
took  Sylvia  and  her  trunkful  of  clothes  to  Dorothy  Woburn's. 
Dorothy,  who  couldn't  sew  to  save  her  life,  tried  to  learn  from 
Florence.  But  after  her  pupil  had  draw^n  and  gathered  and 
puckered  everything  until  her  teacher  was  ready  to  fly,  Flor- 
ence gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
that  she  was  introduced  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  to  a  certain 
wonderful  book.  She  had  never  known  many  fairy  tales,  but 
her  eager  imagination  needed  few  suggestions  from  Elizabeth 
to  lend  itself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  charm  of  the  "Poppy 
Book".  That  was  only  the  beginning.  She  read  "  The  Won- 
der Clock",  and  "Rainbows  for  Children",  and  "The  En- 
chanted Forest",  and  countless  more.  When  the  supply  was 
exhausted  she  began  on  "  real  stories",  Miss  Alcott's  and  Mrs. 
Burnett's.  She  did  not  run  races  any  more  at  recess-time,  or 
go  to  Dorothy  Woburn's  to  play  dolls.  She  and  Elizabeth 
wandered  arm  in  arm  around  the  school-yard,  or  sat  in  the 
Whitakers'  summer-house  in  the  afternoon,  telling  each  other 
what  they  had  read  and  acting  out  the  stories  together. 

Florence  was  fourteen  when  Mr.  Packard  bought  out  a  thriv- 
ing grocer  business  in  Pawtucket  and  sold  the  Meadowbrook 
store.  It  was  an  event  of  some  importance  in  her  eyes.  Her 
father  was  going  to  a  larger  place  where  he  would  make  more 
money.  He  would  be  away  all  the  week,  and  sometimes  she 
should  go  on  the  cars,  a  real  journey  to  a  real  city,  to  see  him. 
Florence  had  entered  the  high  school  that  fall  and  was  begin- 
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niug  at  that  most  impressiouablo  a^e  to  have  all  sorts  of  ])roiiio- 
nitions  and  lont^iiiixs.  Though  as  yet  they  took  no  (lefinite 
shape,  she  was  none  tlio  less  conscious  uf  them.  Among  other 
things  she  realized  that  there  was  a  barrier  between  lier  and 
Elizabeth.  They  met  less  and  less  frecjuently  to  (exchange 
conlidences.  Dorothy  Woburn  ignored  her  almost  entirely. 
She  did  not  care  to  "chum  around"  with  Laura  Jones  or  Norah 
Donovan,  although  they  were  nice  enough  girls  and  <lisposed  to 
be  friendly.  As  it  happened,  since  she  was  left  much  to  her 
own  devices,  she  took  to  her  studies  with  an  earnestness  which 
surprised  her  teacher. 

The  school  was  small  and  there  was  but  one  teacher.  He 
was  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  of  family  connections 
equal  to  Mrs.  Whitaker's  own,  who,  by  adversity  of  fortune, 
had  been  obliged  to  take  the  first  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
and,  like  the  majority  of  young  men  of  his  training  and  educa- 
tion, had  chosen  the  teacher's  profession.  Mr.  Van  Couver  was 
thoroughly  an  aristocrat.  He  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  the 
law  of  heredity,  and  the  case  of  Florence  Packard  at  first  puz- 
zled, then  interested  him. 

"Where  does  she  get  her  individuality  ?"  he  asked  himself. 

His  curiosity  became  so  strong  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
put  his  pride  and  sensitiveness  in  his  pocket,  and  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Packard.  His  ring  was  not  answered,  even  after  repeated 
trials.  No  one  ever  came  to  the  front  door  of  the  Packards' 
bouse.  At  last,  despairing  but  resolute,  he  walked  around  to 
the  side  steps.  A  startled  little  woman  in  maroon  calico  peered 
at  him  from  around  the  door,  which  she  held  timidly  ajar.  He 
introduced  himself  rather  awkwardly.  The  terror  grew  in  the 
woman's  face. 

"Jest  step  'round  to  the  front,"  she  begged  breathlessly. 
"  ril  speak  to  Florrie,"  and  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Van  Couver  began  to  feel  distinctly  uncomfortable.  He 
walked  back  to  the  front  of  the  house.  There  Florence  wel- 
comed him,  looking  surprised  and  timidly  pleased.  She  showed 
him  into  the  parlor  and  he  sat  down  on  the  figured  plush  sofa, 
above  which,  on  the  wall,  hung  a  glass  case  of  wax  flowers. 

"I  hope  that  I  am  not  inconveniencing  your  mother,"  he 
began,  after  an  awkward  pause. 

"' M}^  mother?"  said  Florence  with  a  puzzled  look.  Then, 
the  tone  of  astonisnment  deepening,  "Oh,  you  came  to  see 
'mother !    I'll  tell  her,"  and  she  left  the  room. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Packard  appeared  in  the  black 
henrietta.  She  was  preceded  by  Florence,  who  introduced  her 
mother  rather  shyly  to  Mr.  Van  Couver.  He  did  not  stay  long, 
and  after  studying  the  room,  the  mother,  the  daughter,  he 
found  himself  none  the  wiser.     The  mystery  remained. 

Meanwhile  Florence  studied  hard.  She  was  not  intellectual 
in  the  sense  that  Elizabeth  Whitaker  was  intellectual.  She 
was  not,  indeed,  quicker  than  the  average.  She  was  merely 
intensely,  eagerly,  singularly  interested.  There  was  no  subject 
from  Roman  history  to  Latin  roots  into  which  she  did  not 
inquire  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  positively  refreshing.  She 
did  outside  reading  and  lingered  after  school  hours  to  ask  the 
teacher  questions  about  his  travels.  She  poured  over  the  photo- 
graphs of  foreign  places  which  he  brought  for  her  to  see. 

During  that  summer  when  she  was  half-way  through  her 
high  school  course,  Florence's  father  came  home  from  Paw- 
tucket  and  was  ill  for  weeks  with  the  jaundice.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  Yankee,  loud-voiced,  far  from  elegant  in  his  choice  of 
language,  and,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  irritating  dis- 
ease, decidedly  ill-tempered.  The  frightened,  worried  expres- 
sion increased  in  Mrs.  Packard's  face,  and  Florence  gave  up 
reading  to  wait  upon  her  father. 

Two  things,  however,  she  did  not  give  up.  The  first  was 
some  sewing  which  she  had  undertaken  for  herself.  Having 
come  to  the  age  when  most  girls  have  visions  of  what  their 
personal  appearance  should  be,  she  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  semi-annual  shopping  trips  were  no  longer  necessary 
or  desirable.  Accordingly  she  had  resolved  to  look  after  her 
wardrobe  herself.  The  daintier  work  she  did  ;  the  heavier  part 
she  assigned  to  a  seamstress  who  sometimes  sewed  for  the 
Woburns.  She  knew  that  her  father  could  afford  to  dress  her 
well,  and  she  realized  that  she  had  never  had  pretty  or  becom- 
ing things.  She  had  reached  her  full  growth,  and  childish 
dresses  were  no  longer  appropriate.  There  must  be  fit  and  style 
to  her  clothes. 

The  other  plan  was  one  which  she  laid  before  her  father  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  illness  and  was  going  back  to  the 
store. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Pawtucket  school,"  she  told  him.  ''  I 
could  ride  back  and  forth  on  the  cars  every  day  and  I  could  see 
you  oftener.  I  want  to  go  away  to  a  bigger  school  and  meet 
more  people." 
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Mr.  Packard  pullod  liis  scraggy  wliiskers  and  oyed  her  nar- 
rowly. 

**  I  s'pose,"  he  said,  *'  you  wouldn't  mind  bringin'  up  a  week's 
supplies  now  an'  then  to  your  mother,  or  doin'  a  spell  o'  book- 
keepin'  in  my  office  when  bnsiness  Avas  drove  ?" 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  mind,"  she  answered  steadily. 

"  If  you  could  help  out  Jim  once  in  a  while,"  said  her  father, 
"it  might  be  a  real  savin' — at  least  cover  your  railroad  fare. 
Wa-al,  I  guess  we  kin  manage  it." 

So  in  the  fall  of  her  junior  year,  Florence  went  to  Pawtucket 
to  high  school.  There  her  antecedents  were  not  so  definitely 
known  as  they  had  been  in  Meadowbrook.  She  had  developed 
into  rather  a  fine-looking  girl.  Her  eyes  seemed  no  longer  too 
big  or  too  black  ;  they  were  now  her  best  feature.  Her  dark 
hair  was  tied  back  becomingly.  Her  clothes  were  not  only 
neat,  dainty,  but  showed  traces  of  genuine  ingenuity  and  taste. 
She  bore  herself  well,  was  careful  of  her  English,  and  studied 
the  manners  of  the  more  refined  girls  whom  she  met.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  her  discrimination.  She  knew  good 
breeding  when  she  saw  it.  It  always  reminded  her  of  Elizabeth 
Whitaker. 

Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  had  gone  away  from  Meadowbrook  to 
a  boarding-school.  Florence  used  to  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  to  go  to  boarding-school.  She  looked  around  among  the 
Pawtucket  girls  and  tried  to  decide  which  ones  were  most  like 
the  girls  with  whom  Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  associated.  And 
these  girls  she  deliberately  tried  to  know. 

Now  and  then  there  would  be  a  lecture,  concert,  or  reception 
in  connection  with  the  school.  To  these  she  went,  escorted  by 
some  admiring  youth  who  had  surrendered  to  the  quite  uncon- 
sciously captivating  glance  of  those  big,  dark  eyes.  These 
events  afforded  special  opportunity  for  studying  her  friends. 
She  never  failed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  but 
always,  through  it  all,  was  conscious  of  watching  the  deport- 
ment of  those  around  her.  Again,  she  gave  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  program.  She  felt  herself  able  to  criticize 
readings  and  lectures.  About  music  she  knew  less,  but  kept 
her  ears  open  for  the  comments  of  others. 

The  girls  whom  she  sought  liked  her  and  in  time  invited  her 
to  their  homes,  where  she  met  people  of  the  stamp  with  which 
she   most   desired  to  identify  herself.      The  hours  which  she 
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spent  in  the  stuffy  little  offi-ce,  sitting  on  a  high  stool  before 
Jim's  desk,  adding  long  columns  of  figures,  she  felt  were  not 
particularly  improving.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  work  was 
irksome,  but  from  the  store  came  the  odor  of  soap  and  vegeta- 
bles and  kerosene.  There  was  a  nasal  shouting  of  clerks  and 
rattling  of  order-wagons.  Now  and  then  an  inquisitive  cus- 
tomer, catching  a  glimpse  of  her  through  the  window  over  the 
desk,  would  stop  to  stare  at  the  new  accountant.  Or,  glancing 
up  from  her  books,  she  would  see  her  father,  standing  gaunt, 
ill-dressed,  pipe  in  hand,  jerk  a  thumb  in  her  direction,  and 
winking  at  the  customer  say,  ''My  darter,"  invariably  adding 
with  a  loud  laugh,  "  Fine,  black  eyes,  if  they  do  say  she  takes 
after  her  pa  I " 

All  this  mortified  Florence,  even  more  than  to  carry  groceries 
on  the  train  in  a  King  Arthur  flour-sack,  which  was  stamped 
with  the  large,  colored  trade-mark  of  the  brand.  She  was  glad 
that  she  never  happened  to  meet  any  of  her  school  friends  on 
these  trying  occasions.  She  felt  that,  however  much  they 
might  respect  her,  the  flour-sack  would  not  speak  in  her  favor. 
Whether  her  ideal  was  true  or  false  here,  she  did  not  stop  to 
consider. 

It  was  during  the  summer  after  her  junior  year  that  several 
of  the  Pawtucket  girls  began  to  write  of  their  intentions  of 
going  away  in  the  fall  to  a  "finishing  school ''.  Florence's 
long-cherished  ideal  returned  with  redoubled  force.  Why 
should  not  she,  too,  go  away  to  such  a  school  ?  She  was  well 
aware  that  her  father  had  the  means  to  send  her.  If  she  were 
to  graduate  from  high  school  he  would  no  doubt  declare  that 
enough,  and  expect  her  to  take  charge  of  the  book-keeping  in 
the  store,  thus  relieving  him  altogether  of  the  expense  of  having 
Jim  Clayton.'  The  idea  was  revolting.  She  could  not,  would 
not  consider  it. 

"  I  must  make  him  let  me  go  away,"  she  told  herself.  "  If  I 
could  only  once  get  among  cultured  people,  live  with  them, 
grow  to  be  like  them,  and  study  things  that  I  really  want  to 
know— music  and  pictures  and  history  and  literature  I  If  I 
could  be  like  Mrs.  Whitaker  or  Miss  De  Forest,  the  art  teacher 
at  Pawtucket!^' 

Mr.  Packard  seldom  came  home  in  these  days,  unless  a  return 
of  the  jaundice  attack  made  it  inevitable,  and  at  such  a  time  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  him  most  diplomatically.     Florence 
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did  not  wait  for  this.  Slio  went  to  Pawtucket  and  told  Iilt 
father  her  wishes.  At  first  he  seemed  merely  amused  ;  then 
noting  her  seriousness,  he,  too,  became  grave. 

"So  you  ain't  satisfied  with  the  schule  here  ?''  ho  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  stop  so  soon.'' 

** You're  old  enough  to  stop." 

**Not  many  girls  stop  at  eighteen,  nowadays,  father." 

"Gals  liev  fool  notions  nowadays,"  growled  Mr.  Packard, 
kicking  a  cracker-box.     Florence  waited. 

"What  do  you  want  to  keep  on  fur?"  he  asked  presently. 
"Ain't  you  larnt  abaout  all  there  be  to  larne  ?" 

"  I  haven't  had  time  for  everything,  father." 

"For  the  fancy  steps,  eh?"  he  said  roughly,  but  not  un- 
kindly. 

She  glanced  up  at  him  quickly,  a  half-tremulous  laugh  on  her 
lips. 

"  Don't  you  want  your  daughter  very  wise  and  accom- 
plished ?"  she  asked. 

He  guffawed  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "Go  ahead,  only  don't  go  in  too  steep,  that's 
all." 

"I  may  write  for  the  catalogues?"  cried  Florence.  "You 
really  mean  that  you  consent  ? "' 

"  Yaas.  Write  fur  your  books  an'  send  'em  to  me.  Or, 
ruther,  sence  I  ain't  exactly  up  in  this  ladies'  seminary  business, 
write  me  about  ^em  with  the  figgers  set  opposite  an'  I'll  see 
what  Fm  up  to  affordin'.  Darters  dew  come  high  now  'n'  then, 
but  I  guess  they're  wuth  it ! " 

Florence  spent  a  blissful  two  months  preparing  to  go  away  in 
the  fall.  She  designed  and  superintended  the  making  of  her 
new  clothes,  and  spent  hours  in  planning  how  she  would  furnish 
her  room.  She  had  visions  of  a  luxurious  couch  heaped  with 
downy  cushions,  of  a  Harvard  banner — one  of  the  Pawtucket 
youths  had  promised  her  one — and  a  tea-table.  She  saw  herself, 
clad  in  a  flowing  pink  house-gown,  dispensing  tea  and  cakes  to 
a  roomful  of  girls,  all  pretty  and  gay  and  well  dressed,  and  all 
with  such  nice  manners.  She  wouldn't  feel  shy  among  them  ; 
she  would  forget  herself  in  their  merry  comradeship,  for  well- 
bred  people  had  a  faculty  for  making  correct  conversation  and 
deportment  quite  simple  and  natural  for  others.  To  be  sure, 
when  the  eventful  day  arrived  and  she  found  herself  on  the 
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train,  and  realized  that  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be  face  to  face 
with  all  these  long-anticipated  possibilities,  a  sense  of  alarm 
took  possession  of  her.  She  was  daring  so  uauch  I  She  was 
forcing  herself  upon  a  world  in  which  she  did  not  belong.  She 
would  be  so  different  from  ererybody  else.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
those  other  girls  would  not  like  her.  And  Miss  Xewton,  the 
principal,  would  she  not  be  very  critical  ? 

Florence's  fears,  however,  from  the  hour  of  her  arrival  at 
Monmouth  Hall,  were  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interests  of  her 
new  life.  It  was  much  as  she  had  expected— the  large,  old- 
fashioned  houses  plainly  furnished  but  rich  in  books  and  pict- 
ures ;  the  hours  for  study  and  quiet ;  the  hours  for  recreation 
and  social  pleasure  ;  the  personal  interest  of  the  teachers  ;  the 
liberal  choice  of  studies  ;  the  proverbial  boarding-school  rules 
and  regulations.  Miss  ISTowton,  though  awe-inspiring,  was 
kindly.  The  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  came  from  homes  of 
luxury  and  refinement,  were  perfectly  normal  young  people, 
lazy  or  diligent,  distant  or  friendly,  selfish  or  thoughtful,  as 
their  dispositions  prompted.  They  bore  the  marks  of  what 
Florence  had  come  to  label  mentally  ^'culture",  but  they  also 
manifested  all  the  usual  inconsistences  of  American  girls  of 
the  day.  They  seldom  committed  grammatical  errors,  to  be 
sure,  but  the}"  used  a  great  deal  of  slang.  They  talked  much  of 
''good  form",  but  took  evident  delight  in  the  unconventional 
manners  of  certain  Western  girls  among  them.  They  lay 
awake  into  the  midnight  hours,  half  a  dozen  of  them  packed 
together  in  a  small,  single  room,  and  discussed  Ibsen  and 
religion.  They  were  always  having  new  clothes  sent  from 
home.  They  smuggled  in  candy  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
They  compared  notes  on  heart-affairs  ;  they  had  ''  crushes"  on 
each  other.  Occasionally  they  even  deliberately  broke  a  rule 
for  the  sake  of  the  thrilling  experience  of  being  all  but  expelled. 

But  through  it  all,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  all  of  them  very  nice  girls,  the  sort  of  which 
Mrs.  Whitakers  and  Mrs.  Woburns  are  made,  and  the  sort  that 
Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  would  have  chosen  for  friends.  They 
were  young  and  not  altogether  sensible  ;  but  they  possessed  the 
rudiments  of  unquestionable  good  taste,  and  when  they  chose 
to  exercise  it  their  faculty  of  discrimination  was  really  excellent. 

Florence  elected  her  studies  with  an  ideal  in  mind.  As  she 
had  told  her  father,  she  "had  not  had  time  for  everything", 
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and  now  sho  gave  herself  up  to  music,  French,  history  of  art 
and  English  literature.  She  always  formed  one  of  the  party 
which  went  with  a  chaperone  to  theatre  (n-  oj)ora  or  picture 
exhibits  or  concerts.  She  subscribed  to  the  Shakespeare  and 
Dante  lectures.  She  acted  on  committees  for  social  affairs  ;  she 
never  missed  a  tea  or  a  dance  ;  she  talked  eagerly  with  every- 
one, but  more  than  that,  she  listened  well.  She  began  to  form 
all  sorts  of  little  dainty  habits  ;  to  study  certain  color  effects  in 
dress,  and  in  the  furnishing  of  rooms  ;  to  think  about  things 
which  up  to  this  time  she  had  either  not  noticed  at  all,  or  else 
had  put  down  as  unimportant  details. 

By  the  second  year,  when  she  had  become  an  ''old  girl",  she 
was  undeniably  popular.  There  was  always  something  refresh- 
ing about  her  enthusiasm.  Her  taste  in  dress  and  her  tall 
figure  won  for  her  the  appellation  of  a  "stunning  girl",  and 
those  big,  dark  eyes,  while  they  made,  indeed,  her  only  beauty, 
were  in  themselves  enough  to  render  her  thin  face  remarkably 
attractive. 

In  vacation,  Florence  was  invited  to  visit  her  Monmouth  Hall 
friends.  Her  allowance  was  generous  and  these  opportunities 
for  knowing  more  of  the  life  she  had  chosen  to  adopt  were  not 
to  be  lightly  valued.  She  went  about  gladly,  even  gratefully. 
The  girls  found  her  appreciative,  interested,  always  readj^  for 
any  experience.  She  met  people  with  a  singular  eagerness, 
"did"  strange  cities  with  enthusiasm.  In  short,  wherever  she 
went,  she  thoroughlj^  enjoyed  herself. 

So  it  happened  that  Florence  saw  little  of  Meadowbrook 
during  her  three  years  at  school.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
found  the  outlook  decidedly  dismal.  To  dismantle  her  room 
upon  which  she  had  spent  so  much  time  and  thought,  improving 
and  adding  to  its  little  refinements  and  luxuries  year  by  year  ; 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  teachers  and  the  girls ;  to  realize  that 
this  was  indeed  the  end  of  her  school  life,  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  womanhood  awaited  her  ;  that  whenever  she  read  or 
studied  henceforth  it  must  be  alone,  without  guidance  or  com- 
panionship ;  all  was  full  of  pain  and  regret. 

She  had  entreated  her  mother  to  come  to  Monmouth  Hall  for 
Commencement,  but  Mrs.  Packard  could  not  gather  the  courage 
for  such  an  undertaking.  After  writing  several  urgent  letters 
and  receiving  as  many  apologetic,  piteous,  little  replies  begging 
that  "Florrie"  would  not  press  the  matter  further,  for  she  did 
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not  know  *'how  to  leave  "when  there  was  '*so  much  to  do", 
Florence  gave  up  the  attempt.  When  all  was  finally  over,  the 
packing-boxes  sent ;  when  Florence  had  said  the  last  reluctant 
farewells  and  was  on  the  train  bound  for  Meadowbrook,  she 
she  thought  over  everything, — what  her  past  life  had  been,  what 
her  future  life  held,  the  place  she  was  leaving  forever,  and  the 
place  whither  she  was  going  which  she  called  '^home".  She 
thought  of  the  Whitakers  and  Woburns.  She  had  changed  a 
great  deal.  Might  she  possibly  renew  her  childhood  intimacy 
with  Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  ? 

She  thought  of  the  house  where  she  had  lived  from  the  age  of 
five  to  the  time  when  she  went  away  to  school.  Her  father  had 
bought  it  from  a  man  who  in  building  for  his  own  family  had 
gone  too  heavily  into  debt  and  had  been  obliged  to  sell  before 
he  could  move  into  it.  It  was  on  a  new  street  lined  with  a  few 
young  maples  propped  up  against  poles.  There  was  a  **lawn" 
on  one  side  with  an  apple-tree  in  the  middle.  The  house  itself 
was  not  large.  Its  designer  had  evidently  taken  his  choice 
between  spaciousness  and  ornamentation.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  redundancy  of  gingerbread  work  and  a  liberal  smattering 
of  stained-glass  windows.  The  rooms  were  small,  and  crowded 
with  the  ungainly  furnishings  of  twenty-five  years  before. 
Nothing  was  antique  enough  to  be  artistic,  or  modern  enough 
to  be  unobtrusive.  Every  article  was  of  the  half-way-between 
period  when  black  walnut  side-boards,  marble-topped  tables, 
fringed  chairs,  and  chromos  predominated. 

At  the  home  station  Florence  was  met  by  a  little  woman  in 
black.  She  stood  on  the  platform  at  a  cautious  distance  from 
the  train  and  peered  up  anxiously  at  the  passengers  who  alighted.. 
When  Florence  saw  her  she  was  reminded  of  other  considera- 
tions than  social  distinctions  and  ugly  furniture.  She  put  her 
arms  around  the  little  figure  and  said,  "Mother  dear  I"  in  a 
tone  that  brought  tears  into  the  wistful  eyes.  Then  she  turned 
to  go  toward  town,  but  her  mother  laid  a  hand,  timidly  protest- 
ing, on  her  arm. 

"Not  that  way,  Florrie,"  she  said.  "We  ain't  livin'  on  Spring 
Street  now.  Your  father  had  a  chance  to  sell  and  we  moved 
about  two  weeks  ago.  I  didn't  think  it  wuth  while  to  write 
about  it,  you  was  comin^  home  so  soon." 

She  had  turned  and  was  starting  down  the  dingy  little  street 
running  parallel  with  the  railroad  track.      Florence  followed 
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dumbly.  There  was  no  sidewalk,  only  a  half-worn  path  along 
the  road  wliich  was  ankle-deep  with  fine  sand  and  coal-dust. 
They  passed  a  livery-stable.  Beyond  stood  two  houses  exactly 
alike,  wliich  had  once  been  white,  but  were  now  streaked  with 
soot  and  smoke  from  the  cars.  They  wore  houses  that  Mr. 
Packard  had  built  several  years  before  of  the  cheapest  i)ossible 
materials,  as  homes  for  felt-work  hands.  Each  contained  an 
upper  and  lower  tenement.  Florence  lifted  her  fawn-colored 
etamine  skirt  and  picked  her  way  through  the  black  dust  after 
her  mother,  her  head  high,  her  cheeks  crimson.  At  the  second 
of  the  two  houses  Mrs.  Packard  stopped.  She  took  a  key  from 
behind  a  blind  and  unlocked  the  side  door.  Then  she  led  the 
way  up  a  flight  of  narrow  back-stairs,  through  a  kitchen,  into 
a  dining-room,  and  opened  a  door  of  a  small  chamber.  Florence 
walked  in  and  began  mechanically  to  remove  her  hat  and  gloves. 

For  many  nights,  after  she  was  in  bed,  Florence  pondered 
over  the  problem.  At  first  she  thought  that  she  could  not 
endure  it,  that  she  must  persuade  her  father  to  take  a  house  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  There  was  one  for  sale  on  Chestnut 
street,  a  pretty  cottage  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood.  And  then 
it  occurred  to  her  that  if  she  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him 
to  make  such  a  change,  everj^body  in  Meadowbrook  would  say 
that  she  had  eome  to  look  down  upon  her  parents,  to  consider 
herself  their  superior.  It  was  they  who  had  given  her  the 
opportunities  which  had  meant  so  much.  She  was  resolved  in 
no  way  to  give  evidence  of  her  disappointment.  People  should 
not  know  that  she  did  not  entirely  honor  and  admire  her 
parents'  mode  of  living.  But  if  they  stayed  in  this  objection- 
able house,  at  least  she  could  do  something  to  make  it  more 
endurable.  She  thought  of  the  letters  from  Monmouth  Hall 
girls  and  others  whom  she  had  met  on  her  vacation  visits, 
begging  permission  to  come  and  see  her  in  Meadowbrook.  How 
could  she  receive  them  ?  Ah,  but  she  would,  quite  as  though 
there  were  nothing  to  be  said.  She  would  make  no  excuses, 
offer  no  explanations.  She  would  invite  them  to  come.  And 
yet,  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of  subjecting  those  whose  friend- 
ship she  most  valued  to  so  extreme  a  test. 

But  there  must  be  at  least  one  room  in  which  she  could 
receive  them,  and  perhaps  manage  to  forget  her  uncongenial 
surroundings.  With  this  determination  she  asked  her  father's 
permission  to  refurnish  the  parlor.      At  first  he  grumbled  as 
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usaal,  but  finally  gave  the  money.  Then  Florence  designed 
and  executed  her  scheme.  She  had  the  walls  covered  with  a 
warm  red  paper  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  in  Miss  Newton's 
library  at  Monmouth  Hall.  The  old  carpet  with  its  gray  back- 
ground and  big  red  roses  would  do,  she  thought ;  they  were 
using  large-flowered  carpets  again.  The  figured  plush  sofa  and 
chairs  also  looked  very  well  with  the  plain  paper.  The  marble- 
topped  stand,  however,  was  replaced  by  a  mahogany  table, 
highly  polished.  She  also  bought  a  book-case  to  match  and 
filled  it  with  all  the  literature  that  the  house  afforded,  not 
including  the  books  which  she  kept  in  her  own  room.  These 
volumes  she  collected  and  arranged  in  imposing  array.  Behind 
the  glass  door  one  could  read  the  titles  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
blue,  red  and  green  cloth  bindings,  **  Gems  from  a  Hundred 
Poets",  ''Boys  of  '61",  ''From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House", 
"The  World's  History  of  Useful  Knowledge",  "Our  War  With 
Spain",  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents ". 

Having  risen  above  the  lace-curtain  period  in  the  evolution 
of  artistic  taste,  Florence  hung  the  windows  with  a  deep  cream 
net.  These  draperies  were  not  looped  back.  They  hung  straight 
from  their  rods,  softening  if  not  excluding  the  opposite  view, 
which  offered  a  rather  interesting  study  in  architectural  monu- 
ments. First  came  the  end  of  the  railway  station,  then  a  cow- 
shed, next  a  coal-barn  open  on  the  side  toward  the  street, 
beyond  that  a  tread-mill. 

The  house  boasted  no  furnace,  and  as  the  parlor  was  quite  cut 
off  from  the  other  rooms,  in  cold  weather  a  stove  was  indispen- 
sable. Florence  longed  to  replace  the  tall,  shiny,  iron  heater, 
surmounted  by  a  nickel-plated  warrior  in  full  armor,  by  a  small 
open  stove.     At  this,  however,  Mr.  Packard  drew  the  line. 

"  It's  a  good  stove,"  he  said,  "  and  new  last  year.  We  don't 
need  it  in  none  o'  the  other  rooms,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  put  in 
nothin'  different." 

Florence  was  obliged  to  submit.  She  draped  the  mantel-piece 
over  the  offensive  object  with  red  silk,  and  put  the  black  and 
gilt  clock  on  it.  Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  finishing 
touches.  She  bought  half  a  dozen  pictures  inconspicuously 
framed  in  dark  wood,  copies  of  the  works  of  well-known  artists, 
"A  Reading  from  Homer",  "Medea",  "The  Baby  Stuart",  and 
two  Madonnas.  To  complete  the  whole  and  to  give  the 
necessary,  classical  touch,  she  invested  in  a  really  fine  reproduc- 
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tion,  nearly  three  feet  high,  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  which  was 
given  a  station  of  honor  on  top  of  the  book-case. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Florence  felt  in  a  measure 
happier.  It  wasn't  by  any  means  perfect.  The  stove  was  an 
eye-sore,  and  in  such  intimate  association  with  its  Ethiopian 
blackness,  the  Venus  struck  her  at  times  as  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous. In  this  room  she  lived  a  succession  of  silent  tragedies, 
quite  unsuspected  by  anyone.  She  invited  her  friends  to  visit 
her,  welcomed  them  frankly  and  naturally,  and  talked  over  her 
boarding-school  days  and  former  intimacies.  But  always,  in 
spite  of  her  outward  calm,  she  was  watching  for  the  least 
shade  of  condescension  or  disdain  in  their  manner  toward  her. 
Watching  and  dreading  these  experiences,  cost  her  pain,  but  they 
also  gave  her  a  sense  of  joy  and  triumph  which  she  had  never 
before  known.  She  was  learning  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
ideal  which  she  had  made  her  own,  the  spirit  of  the  true  gentle- 
woman. 

It  was  one  evening  soon  after  the  parlor  was  finished  that 
Elizabeth  Whitaker  and  Dorothy  Woburn  called.  In  the  soft 
light  of  the  lamp  with  its  rosy  shade,  the  stove  receded  dimly 
into  the  shadows  of  the  farther  corner  ;  the  scene  from  the 
window  was  excluded  by  the  outer  darkness,  and  Florence  in  a 
graceful  cream-colored  gown,  her  dark  eyes  shining  with  wel- 
come and  pleasure,  made  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon  her 
old  school-mates.  They  knew  some  of  the  girls  whom  Florence 
had  known  at  Monmouth  Hall,  and  between  old  and  new 
friends,  there  was  plenty  to  draw  the  three  together.  Not  long 
afterward,  Florence  was  invited  to  join  Elizabeth  and  Dorothy 
and  some  of  the  other  Meadowbrook  young  people  in  some 
amateur  theatricals.  That  was  only  the  beginning.  Invita- 
tions to  card-parties,  Welsh-rarebit  parties,  drives  and  tennis 
tournaments  followed.  More  personal  intimacy  also  developed. 
Florence  and  Elizabeth  renewed  their  childish  relations,  save 
that  this  time  it  was  not  "The  Poppy  Book"  and  '*  Little 
Women '^  which  they  read  and  discussed,  but  Stevenson  and 
Kipling. 

The  winter  after  Florence's  return,  Dorothy  Woburn  gave  a 
birthday  ball.  It  was  the  one  event  talked  of  for  weeks  in 
Meadowbrook  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Florence  Packard 
was  invited.  She  spent  much  time  and  thought  upon  her 
costume.     It  must  be  becoming,  individual,  and  in  perfect  taste. 

Hfi  in  i^  in  :l^  ^  ^  ** 
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Dorothy  Woburn  stood  by  her  mother  receiving.  There  had 
already  been  several  dances  and  nearly  everyone  had  arrived. 
Presently  at  one  of  the  door-ways  a  group  of  young  people,  all 
chatting  and  laughing,  made  way  to  admit  a  young  man, 
evidently  a  late-comer,  who  crossed  to  the  corner  where  Dorothy 
and  Mrs.  Woburn  stood.  Several  people  turned  to  look  after 
him.  He  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  slender,  immac- 
ulately dressed,  with  a  sensitive,  thoughtful  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  a  man  of  refinement  and  studious  habits.  Upon 
seeing  him,  Dorothy's  face  lighted.  She  gave  him  her  little 
white-gloved  hand  eagerly. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  ! "  she  was  saying.  "  I  was  afraid  professors 
might  consider  themselves  above  such  frivolities." 

"You  thought  I  might  not  come  ?"  he  asked  reproachfully. 

"Your  collegiate  duties  must  be  very  pressing,"  she  replied 
demurely. 

He  laughed  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Woburn,  who  was  looking 
the  picture  of  smiling,  maternal  satisfaction. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  has  not  changed,"  he  said.  "  She  still  knows 
how  to  avoid  the  questions  she  prefers  not  to  answer." 

"It  seems  so  natural  to  hear  you  say  *  Miss  Dorothy,'"  the 
girl  replied,  "I  almost  expect  you  to  ask  me  to  name  the 
Rameses  in  order  or  conjugate  a  Latin  verb.  Oh  !  this  is  a 
waltz  !  Don't  you  love  to  waltz,  Mr.  Van  Couver,  even  if  you 
are  a  dignified  professor  ! " 

He  bowed,  murmuring,  "May  I  have  the  pleasure?"  and 
they  floated  off  together.  Half-way  down  the  room  she  felt 
that  his  attention  was  riveted  on  some  one  behind  her. 

"Who  is  that  young  lady  with  Mr.  Whitaker  ?"  he  asked. 

Dorothy,  turning  in  the  dance,  saw  a  couple  entering — Dick 
Whitaker,  blonde  and  elegant,  escorting  a  dark  girl  in  a  j^ellow 
gown.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  she  was  striking. 
The  simple  lines  of  the  pale,  shimmering  dress  were  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  tall,  lithe  figure.  She  held  herself  erect. 
Her  dark  eyes  shone.  There  was  at  once  a  buoyancy  and  a 
dignity  about  her.     Dorothy  looked  up  at  her  partner. 

"  Of  course  you  remember  her  !  It's  Miss  Packard — Florence 
Packard.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  back  seat  behind  Elizabeth 
Whitaker,  and  knew  the  classical  dictionary  by  heart." 

At  the  close  of  the  dance  they  found  themselves  standing  near 
Florence  and  her  escort. 
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**Will  you  introduce  me  ?"  asked  Mr.  Van  Couver,  and  the 
next  moment  was  bowing  before  the  dark  eyes  and  repeating 
Miss  Packard's  name.  Then  in  some  way  an  exchange  of  part- 
ners was  effected,  and  he  found  himself  gliding  off  witli  his  old 
pupih  It  was  only  natural  that  Florence  should  ask  questions 
and  that  he  should  answer  them,  so  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  by  the  end  of  the  number  they  had  managed  pretty 
well  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  five  years.  He  was  eager  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  his  side,  but  something  restrained  him.  She  did  not 
offer  to  talk  of  herself.  Later  in  the  evening  he  sought  her  for 
another  dance,  but  her  program  was  full. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  simply.  "  The  other  was  so  nice  I "  and 
Mr.  Van  Couver  wondered  why  that  ordinary  little  speech  kept 
ringing  in  his  ears  even  when  the  music  was  loudest.  Once  he 
sat  out  a  dance  with  Elizabetli  Whitaker,  and  Florence  passed. 
Elizabeth  turned  to  him  with  enthusiasm. 

"You  remember  Florence  Packard  ?"  she  said.  "Well,  you 
know,  she  went  away  to  school  and  improved  such  a  lot,  and 
now  she's  living  at  home,  and  we  shouldn't  know  how  to  get 
along  without  her  !  She  reads  so  many  books  and  has  just  the 
best  ideas  about  everything.  She's  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and 
Dick — well,  I'm  really  beginning  to  get  suspicious  of  Dick, 
though  he  never  has  been  really  serious  about  anyone  yet." 

There  were  other  events,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  bring  Mr. 
Van  Couver  to  Meadowbrook.  He  was  constantly  meeting 
Florence  Packard  and  showing  a  preference  for  her  society,  of 
which  before  long  she  became  conscious.  After  the  first  shock 
of  incredulity  and  pleasure,  the  thought  flashed  through  her 
mind  that  he  was  seeing  her  under  false  conditions,  at  an 
advantage  which  was  unfair  to  him.  In  such  surroundings  as 
these,  she  was  always  at  her  best.  Had  he  forgotten  that  day, 
nearly  seven  years  before,  when  he  had  sat  on  the  figured  plush 
sofa  and  talked  with  evident  constraint  to  her  and  to  her  mother  ? 

In  answer  to  these  promptings  of  conscience,  she  granted  with 
misgiving  and  even  with  dread  his  request  to  call.  When  he 
came  she  received  him  in  the  red  parlor,  whose  imperfections 
had  never  before  seemed  to  her  so  glaring.  But  she  forgot  the 
room  in  his  talk  of  books  and  college.  And  he  forgot  whatever 
might  have  impressed  him  unpleasantly,  in  the  ready  sympathy 
of  those  dark  eyes.  He  led  her  on  to  talk  of  herself,  her  read- 
ing, her  ideals.     When  he  felt  that  the  red  parlor  was  confining, 
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lie  took  her  out  of  doors,  and  there,  in  the  freedom  of  the  open 
air,  her  true  self  shone  like  a  flower  in  the  sunshine. 

Mr.  Van  Couver  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  what  Flor- 
ence Packard  wanted  lay  within  his  power  to  give  her ;  also 
that  there  would  be  unlimited  joy  in  the  giving.  She,  as  the 
months  went  by,  grew  to  realize  that  the  hours  which  she  spent 
with  him  were  the  happiest  she  had  ever  known.  At  such 
times  she  felt  that,  curiously  enough,  all  her  wishes  were  being 
granted. 

There  was  but  one  natural  conclusion  to  such  thoughts  as 
these,  although  it  was  not  definitely  put  into  words  until  nearly 
six  months  after  the  occasion  of  Doroth^^s  birthday  ball.  When, 
after  one  perfect  momont  of  confession  and  promise,  Florence 
had  fled  to  her  own  room  and  felt  every  nerve  tingling  with 
exultation  and  joy,  loverlike,  she  attributed  all  that  she  was 
to  him. 

'^He  was  the  first  to  help  me  see,^^  she  cried  to  herself,  ^^and 
now  he  has  made  me  realize  my  ideal. '^ 

Marion  Savage. 


SKETCHES 

A  Song 

"Te-weet!    Te-weetl" 

Softly,  strangely,  subtly  sweet, 
The  rich  full  notes  are  flung  at  my  feet 

In  a  passion  of  rapture, — 

As  if  to  capture 
My  heart  and  my  soul,  as  I  pass  on  the  street. 


A  Lullaby 

Dost  thou  hear,  little  one,  the  bees  in  the  clover  ? 
The  breeze  as  it  passes  the  willow-tree  over  ? 
The  trickling  of  water  outside  in  the  fountain  ? 
The  rustle  of  pine-trees  high  up  on  the  mountain  ? 
Lullaby,  lullaby. 
Now  the  sounds  slowly  die — 
Into  Dreamland  thou'rt  stealing, 
Little  one,  lullaby. 

Now  hushed  is  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  clover ; 
The  breeze  has  passed  by,  for  its  short  life  is  over  ; 
The  water  has  ceased  its  bright  song  in  the  fountain ; 
The  pine-trees  are  silent  and  calm  on  the  mountain. 
Lullaby,  lullaby, 
Not  a  sound — not  a  sigh — 
All  nature  is  silent 
For  thee— lullaby. 

Helen  Chapin  Moodey. 


Miss  Mary  slowly  and  caressingly  counted  over  the  small  pile 
of  silver  in  her  lap,  by  the  failing  light  of  the  bleak  bay-window. 

The  house   was  large   and   brown, 
The  Hat  or  the  Horse     sombre  outside  as  well  as  in,  with  a 

dismal  evergreen  in  the  front  yard, 
and  a  superfluity  of  curtainless  windows.     The  neighbors  won- 
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dered  why  Howe's  place  was  never  lit  up.  Mrs.  Stebbins,  whose 
front  porch  commanded  a  view  of  many  of  the  bare  windows, 
supposed  "old  man  Howe'd  ruther  sit  in  the  dark  than  let  his 
poor  wife  burn  a  little  oil." 

It  was  growing  dark  now  even  in  the  west  bay-window,  and 
little  Miss  Nellie  was  fairly  groping  about  as  she  set  the  supper 
table,  accompanying  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  by  an  occasional 
remark  in  her  nasal  treble.  Opposite  Miss  Mary  the  slight, 
white-haired  mother  was  quietly  knitting  in  the  semi-darkness, 
and  looking  down  the  street  for  the  home-coming  of  her  hus- 
band, even  as  she  had  watched  every  day  for  over  forty  years. 
Miss  Mary  still  lovingly  fingered  the  coins  in  her  lap. 

"Well,  Mary,"  quavered  the  mild  tones  of  her  sister,  "how 
much  does  it  come  to  ?  '^ 

"Five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,''  Miss  Howe  replied  with 
an  actual  flush  of  pleasure.  She  was  middle-aged  and  plain, 
and  there  were  streaks  of  gray  in  her  straight  black  hair.  The 
years  had  slipped  imperceptibly  away  in  a  quietly  accepted 
round  of  dusting  and  dish-washing.  Neighbors  conjectured 
that  she  must  be  on  the  shady  side  of  forty.  But  even  the  long 
tyranny  of  a  stingy,  arbitrary  father  and  an  eccentric,  unsym- 
pathetic brother  had  been  insufficient  to  efface  all  the  little 
longings  and  desires  of  the  normal  woman's  heart,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  some  of  these  yearnings  should  have  been 
wasted  upon  unattainable  good  clothes.  Mrs.  Stebbins  always 
declared  that  Mr.  Howe  himself  bought  goods  by  the  piece  for 
his  wife  and  daughters  to  "make  up",  and  that  they  accord- 
ingly, and  without  objection,  made  it  up — as  perhaps  Mrs. 
Stebbins  did  the  storj^. 

However,  Miss  Mary  had  arrived  by  a  process  of  comparison 
at  the  conclusion  that  she  had  worn  her  winter  hat  just  three 
years  too  long,  that  it  had  been  but  a  poor  apology  for  a  hat  in 
the  first  place,  and  that,  for  once  in  her  life,  she  would  have  a 
hat  "ready  trimmed  ",  if  she  had  to  pay  as  much  as  five  dollars 
for  it.  She  had  boldly  announced  this  resolution  to  her  mother 
and  sister,  who,  as  possessors  of  more  modern  hats,  generously 
endorsed  her  project. 

"I  wouldn't  dream  of  usin'  my  music  money  for  myself," 
Miss  Howe  apologized,  "only  it  does  seem  as  if  every  bow  and 
piece  o'  jet  on  that  old  black  felt  gets  on  my  mind  so  I  can't  sense 
what  the  minister's  sayin'  for  wonderin'  if  Mrs.  Norton  is  starin' 
me  in  the  back  of  the  head." 
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The  little  Bigby  girl,  who  was  being  ''started"  in  i)iano 
lessons  by  Miss  Mary,  was  vaguely  conscious  of  something 
unusually  purposeful  in  her  teacher's  instruction  on  the  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  following  this  declaration.  The 
seventy-five  cents  a  week  that  the  music  lessons  brought,  for- 
merly devoted  intact  to  flower-seeds  for  the  litth*  box-bordered 
garden,  henceforth  suffered  division,  and  Miss  Mary  watched 
with  delight  the  slowly  increasing  pile  of  hat-money.  Now  the 
sum,  an  enticingly  prodigal  amount  to  pay  for  a  hat,  was  more 
than  completed.  So  Miss  Mary,  with  rose  colored  dreams  in 
the  fading  daylight,  was  planning  a  visit  to  the  milliners,  con- 
templating an  ostrich-plume,  and  possibly  a  rhinestone  buckle, 
like  the  much-admired  acquisition  of  the  minister's  wife. 

*'Your  brother's  coming,"  remarked  Mrs.  Howe,  resignedly, 
as  a  man  ran  across  the  street,  vaulted  the  low  fence,  and  in  a 
falsetto  voice  greeted  the  cat  with  an  extravagance  of  cordiality 
never  wasted  on  the  family.  With  deliberation  he  removed  his 
coat  for  the  better  frolic  with  Betty  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  the  greater  comfort  at  the  family  supper-table. 

'^ Edward,"  whined  Miss  Nellie,  ''you'd  better  come  in  to 
supper  now.     It's  all  on  the  table,  and  here  comes  Pa." 

Pa  was  a  tall  man  with  a  slight  stoop  and  a  long  rusty  gray 
beard. 

''Old  man  Howe,"  said  Neighbor  Stebbins,  who  said  many 
things,  "  wouldn't  shave  off  his  beard  any  more'n  he'd  cut  down 
that  unsightly  evergreen  in  the  front  yard,  for  if  he  got  rid  o' 
both  of  'em  he'd  have  to  wear  a  necktie  and  paint  his  old  sun- 
blistered  house." 

"There  ain't  nobody  knows,"  her  boarder  would  reply,  "what 
his  poor  wife  has  to  put  up  with,  with  him  so  close-fisted,  and 
Ed  pernickety  like  he  is  about  his  victuals.  Why,  Nellie  told 
me  that  her  brother  was  never  satisfied  with  the  butter  but 
once  in  her  recollection.  I  guess  likely  that  time  bothered  his 
mother  more  than  his  everlastin'  complainin'  that  she's  more 
used  to." 

At  the  Howe  tea-table  the  men  of  the  house  refreshed  them- 
selves in  silence,  while  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Nellie  discussed  the 
quality  of  the  season's  raspberries.  Raspberries  were  to  Miss 
Nellie  what  music  lessons  were  to  Miss  Mary — the  source  of 
pin-money,  which,  however,  could  have  meant  nothing  more 
extravagant  than  hairpins. 
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'^Father/'  remarked  the  younger  man,  after  a  deep  draught 
of  iced  tea,  "  what  on  earth  do  you  keep  old  Tom  out  there  for, 
taking  up  room  in  the  barn  ?     He's  no  good  to  anybody." 

*'Why — what — you  wouldn't  sell  him,  would  you?"  asked 
Miss  Mary. 

*'Huh — sell  him!  I  guess  he's  about  ready  for  the  bone- 
yard,"  said  her  father  gruffly.  '^He's  half  blind,  and  he  gets 
lamer  every  day.  Tell  Jones  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  and  see 
what  he  can  get  for  the  carcass." 

'*'  I  hate  to  see  old  Tom  go,"  ventured  Mrs.  Howe. 

*'You  might  sell  him— alive,"  said  little  Miss  Nellie,  tenta- 
tively. 

Her  brother  laughed  scornfully. 

*•  Who'd  want  an  old  nag  like  that  ?"  he  said.  '^  Shoot  him 
and  be  done  with  it." 

The  women  said  no  more.  There  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
They  set  to  work  "clearing  off"  the  table.  After  the  dishes 
were  washed,  they  joined  Mr.  Howe  and  Edward,  as  usual,  on 
the  small  side-porch,  where  the  men  were  silently  smoking, 
their  chairs  tipped  back  against  the  railing. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  dragging  a  wicker  chair  out  to  the 
porch,  "you  better  go  down  to  Miss  Frost's  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    There's  a  hat  opening." 

"I  dunno's  I'll  go,  after  all,"  said  Miss  Mary  in  a  tone  of 
constraint. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  her  sister.  "You're  not  thinkin'  of  trav- 
elin'  clear  to  Robbinsville  for  it,  are  you  ?  " 

"No— but — we'll  see."  Miss  Mary  was  plainly  embarrassed. 
She  dreaded  lest  her  father  might  enter  into  the  discussion. 
He  was  apt  to  be  unduly  interested  in  their  little  shopping 
tours.  She  arose  and  walked  away  around  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Howe,  going  to  the  barn  to  "have  a  look  at 
the  old  nag",  found  his  elder  daughter  abstractedly  offering 
wisps  of  hay  to  the  worn-out  horse  and  stroking  his  spare  black 
mane.     At  her  father's  step.  Miss  Mary  turned  abruptly. 

"Pa,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  I'll  keep  old  Tom.  Do  you  suppose 
you'll  have  to  shoot  him  ?" 

"You  keep  him  ?  What  good  is  he  ?  He's  only  eating  his 
head  off  here.  He'll  bring  something  dead.  I'll  have  him  shot 
to-morrow." 
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Miss  Mary  nervously  pulled  to  pieces  the  straw  she  bad  been 
tbrusting  toward  tbe  uiiap])reciative.borse.  Tboii  she  began 
again,  in  spite  of  tlio  note  of  finality  in  hor  fatlior's  voice. 

''  Pa,  I've  got  five  dollars  I  believe  I'd  like  to  spend.  I  dnnno 
how  mucli  a  dead  horse  is  worth,  but  I  thought  may  be  you'd 
let  me  have  him  alive  for  that." 

Mr.  Howe  looked  at  her  with  some  curiosity,  but  he  was  not 
startled  out  of  his  ordinary  habit  of  mind. 

"Well,  if  you  want  him  that  bad  I  suppose  you  can  have 
him.  It  beats  me  what  you  want  him  for,  though.  He  takes 
up  good  room  in  the  barn,  too." 

"  I'll  leave  the  money  in  the  desk  drawer  for  you,"  said  his 
daughter,  and  walked  hastily  up  the  little  roadway  to  the 
kitchen  door.  She  sank  wearily  on  the  top  step  of  the  back 
porch  to  think  how  to  tell  her  mother  and  sister.  They  would 
want  to  know  why  she  wasn't  going  to  the  opening. 

"  Poor  old  Tom,"  she  thought.  "  He  may  live  some  time  if  I 
walk  him  up  and  down  the  yard  every  day.  After  he's  taken 
us  out  so  many  Sunday  afternoons,  I'd  rather  have  him  die  of 
old  age  than  see  him  shot." 

The  other  phase  of  the  matter  was  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, and  Miss  Mary  sighed  regretfully  at  the  thought  of 
another  season  for  the  old  black  hat. 

"But  if  I  hadn't  done  it,"  she  told  herself,  with  conviction, 
groping  her  way  through  the  dark  house  to  the  side  porch,  "I'd 
never  have  taken  a  bit  of  comfort  in  a  new  hat — not  if  it  was 
stylisher'n  Mrs.  Norton's  herself — for  I'd  always  have  felt  just 
as  if  I  was  wearin'  old  Tom's  tombstone  on  my  head." 

Charlotte  Goldsmith  Chase. 

The  Dawn  Song 

Riotous  red  and  gold,  flame  that  is  hot  and  is  cold, 

Over  the  edge  of  the  hills  it  rose. 

Sweeping  a  path  thro'  the  gray. 
The  story  is  told  that  in  years  now  old, 

Before  the  days  when  our  life-blood  froze, 

Thus  came  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

Standing  high  on  the  hill,  the  world  so  fair  and  so  still, 

Pui-ple  mist  lying  far  below 

Clothing  a  silver  stream, 
Watching,  he  drank  his  fill  of  a  joy  that  we  never  will, 

A  fullness  of  heart  that  we  none  of  us  know, 
^  A  joy  we  can  only  dream. 
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Seeing  the  wonder  there,  breathing  the  magic  air. 

Quick  ran  his  blood  at  the  sight, 

This  man  of  the  ages  gone  ; 
And  he  lifted  his  voice  and  sang,  till  the  hills  and  the  valleys  rang, — 

He  sang  a  hymn  to  the  wondrous  light, 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  dawn. 

So  often  our  bread  is  stale,  our  lips  and  our  cheeks  are  pale, 

For  we  live  the  life  of  the  brain, 

And  sad  and  mean  is  our  part ! 
Could  we  but  go  in  the  morn  to  the  heights  where  joy  is  born, — 

Go  out  and  our  gods  regain, 

With  the  song  of  the  dawn  in  our  heart  1 

Marietta  Adelaide  Hyde. 


It  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  snub  nose — but  red  hair  too  ! 

That  was  the  height  of  misery  !     So  thought  E-eddy  Ann  as  she 

eyed  with  disfavor  those  portions  of  her  refl.ec- 

Reddy  Ann  tion  in  the  wiggly  mirror.  It  was  a  real  mean 
mirror  ;  it  made  your  nose  twice  as  big,  and 
your  head  had  a  sharp  point  on  it  which  ran  in  all  directions  as 
you  moved.  Reddy  Ann  sighed.  Just  as  red  and  even  redder 
than  yesterday.  But  the  school  bell  rang  and  Reddy  Ann 
pulled  her  tam  o'shanter  down  over  her  ears,  thrust  her  short 
arms  into  the  still  shorter  sleeves  of  her  jacket  and  trotted  along 
to  the  white  schoolhouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

^'Hullo  !  Reddy  Ann,"  shouted  the  leading  spirit  of  the  demon 
contingent,  "  hustle  in  with  you,  or  you^ll  melt  the  snow.'*  This 
remark  was  given  emphasis  by  an  icy  snowball,  which  Reddy 
from  long  practice  managed  to  dodge.  She  flew  into  the  cloak 
room.  "" Horrid  things!  couldn't  they  leave  me  alone  one 
minute  ?  " 

To  add  to  her  unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  the  teacher,  after 
opening  exercises  introduced  the  school  inspector  to  her  unwill- 
ing charges.  He  had  an  inconvenient  fondness  for  asking 
questions.  The  demon  contingent  looked  subdued,  slouched 
uneasily  at  their  desks,  scraped  their  heels  nervously  on  the 
floor,  while  the  angels  with  quivering  pigtails,  although  trying 
hard  to  appear  brave,  looked  decidedly  frightened. 

"  Children,"  said  the  inspector  with  a  vague  smile  that  might 
have  meant  anything,  ^'to-day  the  examination  will  take  the 
form  of  a  spelling  match.  You  all  like  spelling  matches,  don't 
you?" 
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Tlie  school  iioddod  a  judicious  assent. 

"Well,  you'll  like  this  one,  for  there's  going  to  be  a  prize— a 
fine  gold  medal  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  wins.  The  boys  against 
the  girls,  and  I  shall  choose  captains.  Tom  Whitcombo" — th(3 
chief  demon  arose— "  and— and  "—he  looked  in  Reddy  Ann's 
direction — '*that  little  red-haired  girl  over  there  —  I  can't  re- 
member her  name." 

*'  Reddy  Ann  !"  cried  Tom,  looking  a  little  maliciously  at  the 
girl.  An  angry  glance  from  Reddy  Ann  shot  first  at  Tom  and 
then  at  the  inspector. 

''What's  the  matter,  Reddy  Ann  ?  Don't  you  want  to  be 
captain  ?" 

Reddy  Ann's  face  grew  as  red  as  her  hair  ;  swelling  she  burst 
forth,  ''  My  name  isn't  Reddy  Ann  !     It's  Annie  Parsons  ! " 

The  inspector  smiled.  ''Well,  Annie  Parsons,  you  shall  lead 
the  spelling  match." 

Tom  Whitcombe  giggled.     Reddy  Ann's  eyes  blazed. 

The  spelling  match  began — easy  words  at  first — real  easy  ones  ; 
Reddy  Ann  could  spell  them  all  ;  but  bye  and  bye  they  became 
harder,  so  that  people  missed  and  had  to  sit  down.  Finally  only 
the  two  captains  were  left  confronting  each  other  defiantly. 

*' Sphinx." 

Tom's  face  fell ;  the  arch-fiend  seeing  the  foreshadowing  of 
victory  in  his  opponent's  glistening  eyes,  quailed,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  stood  on  his  other  foot. 

"S-p-h  — "said  Tom,  and  then  stopped,  "S-p-h  — "  Reddy 
Ann  grinned.     "  S-p-h-y-n-x." 

"Wrong  I " 

"  Tom  sank  to  his  seat,  with  Reddy  Ann's  voice  ringing  out, 
loud  and  clear,  "  S-p-h-i-n-x  I "  She  had  won  the  spelling  match. 
As  she  sat  down  she  caught  sight  of  her  reflection  in  the  looking 
glass  that  peered  out  from  the  half  open  door  of  the  cloak  room. 
Her  smile  vanished  ;  she  was  still  Reddy  Ann.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  was  sobbing  at  her  desk,  her  red  hair  buried  in  her 
arms.  The  inspector  came  to  her  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  for  he  had  a  heart  in  spite  of  his  calling. 

"You  mustn't  cry — you've  won  the  medal." 

Reddy  Ann  looked  through  her  tears  at  the  glittering  object 
which  he  held  before  her.  In  answer  she  wailed,  "They  all  call 
me  Reddy  Ann  I " 

The  inspector  had  a  moment  of  enlightenment.  "We  won't 
spell  it  that  way  any  longer.  You've  won  the  medal.  "Beady 
Ann  I "  Margaret  Gansevoort  Maxon. 
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Attainment 

A  road  led  straight  to  the  sunset, 

Up  a  hillside  rugged  and  old, 
At  the  top  of  the  height  was  the  end  of  the  world — 

A  wonderful  glory  of  gold — 
And  the  staff  of  one  who  strove  was  hope 

As  he  plodded  that  road  toward  the  west, 
For  beyond  was  the  land  of  promise, 

Where  the  troubled  and  toil-worn  rest. 

With  a  mighty  effort,  he  gained  the  hill 

He  had  hoped  to  find  aglow, 
And  he  found  it  as  bleak  and  bare  and  cold 

As  the  valley  down  below, 
While  on  and  on  stretched  other  heights 

Still  farther  toward  the  west, 
And  over  the  distant  summits  shone 

The  glory  of  his  quest. 

Harriet  Townsend  Carswell. 


The  Spring  Has  Come 

The  spring  has  come.     How  do  I  know  ? 
Because  all  nature  tells  me  so. 
The  birds  high  in  the  branches  sing. 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  a  mist, 
And  yet  by  heaven  and  sun  are  kissed  ; 
The  babbling  brooks  their  tidings  bring, 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 

The  poppies  blush  in  dress  of  red, 
The  purple  violet  lifts  her  head, 
The  little  bluebells  softly  ring, 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 

The  apple-trees  with  blossoms  sweet 
Each  bee  in  passing  stops  to  greet. 
Red  robin  on  his  branch  doth  swing, 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 

Across  the  meadow  and  the  lea. 
Upon  each  shrub  and  every  tree 
All  nature  murmurs  of  the  spring. 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 
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All  the  world  is  emerald  green, 
Nature's  now  the  ruling  (lueen. 
Love,  mirth,  and  joy  shall  be  her  king, 
For  oh,  there's  life  in  everything. 

Amy  Evelyn  Collier. 


Mrs.  Grier  was  dressing  her  son,  James  Oswald.     It  was  an 
operation  in  which  she  took  an  aesthetic  pleasure,  for  James 

Oswald  was,  to  her  eyes,  just  at  that 

A  Sinner  Pro  Tern  cherubic  age  when  he  looked  his  best 
in  short  stockings  and  slippers  and  a 
Russian  blouse  suit— Mrs.  Grier  would^  have  died  rather  than 
call  it  a  Buster  Brown.  But  although  usually  a  meek,  unorigi- 
nal little  fellow,  securely  tied  to  the  maternal  apron  string, 
James  Oswald  had  really  reached  that  time  of  life  when  the 
boyish  soul  first  resents  gushing  references  to  '*  soft  brown  eyes" 
and  **long  yellow  curls,''  and  when  one  little  tooth  gives  its  first 
sickening  wiggle. 

To-day  the  hour  which  Mrs.  Grier  alwaj^s  required  for  the 
curling  and  dressing  process  seemed  particularly  irksome  to 
James  Oswald,  for  deep  down  in  his  heart  was  a  plot, — a  plot 
which  had  been  growing  for  some  time,  and  to-day  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  carry  it  out, — his  mother  was  to  be  gone  all  the 
morning  and  he  would  be  left  with  Norah.  James  Oswald  felt 
that  this  was  very  unusual.  Always  before  he  had  been  proudly 
paraded  down  the  street,  more  or  less  obscured  by  his  mother's 
voluminous  skirts  as  she  insisted  on  keeping  hold  of  his  hand. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  curls  and  wear  girl  clothes,  but  to 
have  some  one  tugging  at  his  hand  when  boys  smaller  than  he 
walked  proudly  off  alone — oh,  it  was  galling  I  Squirm  as  he 
would  he  could  not  get  his  hand  away ;  he  did  not  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  those  clothes  ;  but  after  making  careful  inquiries 
of  Norah,  he  knew  that  after  hair  was  cut  it  took  a  long  time 
to  grow  again.  He  was  going  to  cut  off  his  curls  I  The  bare 
thought  of  it  made  his  heart  beat  so  that  he  was  afraid  his 
mother  would  hear  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  spent  twice  as 
long  on  each  curl  as  she  had  ever  done  before  ;  she  tied  his  neck- 
tie three  times  before  she  was  satisfied  with  it ;  and  her  calmly 
reiterated  '^James  Oswald,  stand  still  I "  made  him  desperate. 
How  he  hated  that  name  I  He  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
curls  and  he  was  going  to  do  it;    but  oh,  if  only  he  could  get 
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away  from  that  name  he  might  be  like  other  boys.  Perhaps 
then  he  could  play  with  that  boy  next  door  who  wore  really 
truly  trousers  and  hadn^t  any  curls,  and  who  made  that  fasci- 
nating cough  with  the  big  hiccough  at  one  end  of  it.  James 
Oswald  did  wish  he  could  make  that  cough  ;  he  had  tried  in 
private  once,  but  mother  heard  him  and  took  him  right  down 
to  the  doctor,  who  gave  him  some  nasty  medicine.  But  to-day 
was  to  be  his  opportunity,  and  an  unholy  joy  filled  his  heart  as 
he  watched  Mrs.  Grier  step  into  her  carriage  and  drive  away, 
calling  back  directions  to  James  Oswald  and  Nor'ah.  Norah 
also  had  desgns  of  her  own  and  rejoiced  as  the  carriage  disap- 
peared from  sight ;  so,  extracting  a  promise  from  James  Oswald 
not  to  leave  the  yard,  she  proceeded  to  forget  all  about  him. 

For  a  moment  James  Oswald  shivered  with  anticipation,  then 
he  crept  cautiously  into  the  house  and  upstairs  to  his  play-room. 
With  beating  heart  and  many  pauses  to  listen,  he  drew  out 
from  among  his  playthings  a  formidable  pair  of  shears.  He  was 
so  afraid  of  them  !  If  only  he  could  get  some  one  to  help  him  ! 
Clutching  the  shears  in  both  hands  he  raised  them  and  slashed 
at  the  big  curl  on  top  of  his  head,  the  one  that  was  always  com- 
ing out  and  hanging  before  his  eyes.  That  first  cut  wasn't 
successful, — only  some  little  pieces  of  hair  fell  oflP ;  so  James 
Oswald  tried  again.  He  was  becoming  interested  now,  his  eyes 
were  bright,  and  his  tongue  and  chin  followed  the  gyrations  of 
the  shears. 

The  big  curl  came  off  at  last  and  fell,  a  shining  spiral,  on  the 
rug.  James  Oswald  set  his  heel  on  it  and  twisted  around 
several  times.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  his  feelings !  But  the 
curls  at  his  ears  were  scarcely  less  annoying,  and  he  attacked 
them  viciously,  his  courage  increasing  with  every  snip  that  he 
made.  These  curls  had  a  troublesome  way  of  twisting  about 
the  shears,  but  at  last  they,  too,  came  off — in  sections.  James 
Oswald  rested  from  his  arduous  labors  and  felt  around  his  head 
to  find  out  if  he  had  them  all  off.  No,  there  was  a  bunch  of 
them  still  hanging  down  his  back.  He  tried  again.  Queer  that 
he  couldn^t  get  them  ;  his  arms  were  aching  dreadfully.  He 
wished  he  could  cry,  but  boys  who  didn't  have  curls  didn't  cry  ; 
the  boy  next  door  never  did.  Perhaps  that  boy  would  cut  them 
for  him,  and  there  was  that  cough,  too  !  He  dropped  the 
shears,  slid  down  stairs,  and  ran  into  the  yard.  There  was  the 
boy  playing  just  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  James  Oswald 
approached  him  cautiously. 
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''Hullo,"  he  said. 

"  Hullo,"  answered  the  boy.  A  pause  followed,  during  which 
they  studied  one  another  solemnly. 

"'I  got  a  new  top,"  said  James  Oswald.  A  pause,  then 
*'  Come  on  over  and  play  in  my  yard,"  he  added. 

''All  right,''  said  the  boy,  and  he  crept  through  the  fence. 

"What's  your  name  ?  " 

"Jack.     What's  yours?" 

James  Oswald  glanced  furtively  around.  "Call  me  Jim,"  he 
said,  hurriedly. 

"All  right,"  answered  Jack.  "Say,  what's  the  matter  with 
your  head  ?  It  looks  just  like  our  fur  rug  after  the  dog 
chewed  it." 

James  Oswald  considered.  "  I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  tell  me  how 
to  do  that  cough,"  he  said.  "  I've  tried  and  tried  and  I  can't 
make  it." 

"  D-done,"  gasped  Jack,  in  the  first  strangling  spasms  of  the 
cough  that  came  unexpectedly.  James  Oswald  watched  him, 
deeply  interested.  Never  had  he  heard  anything  quite  equal  to 
that  cough. 

When  James  Oswald  told  his  story  Jack  rose  nobly  to  the 
occasion. 

"  ril  cut  'em  for  you,"  he  said.     "  Get  your  scissors." 

They  went  up-stairs  to  the  play-room,  Jack  wielded  the 
shears,  and  the  last  bunch  of  curls  fell  to  the  floor.  He  was 
plainly  interested.  "I'm  going  to  be  a  barber  when  I  grow 
Tip,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  do  your  hair  the  way  the  barber  does 
mine." 

James  Oswald  confidingly  submitted.  "When  I  grow  up," 
he  began,  "I'm  going  to  be  wicked,  and  swear,  and  fight,  and 
murder  people,  and  set  fire  to  things,  and  drink,  and  smoke, 
and — and — " 

"What  for  ?"  asked  Jack,  much  impressed. 

'"Cause,"  answered  James  Oswald,  "all  the  Bills  and  Jims 
that  mother  tells  me  of  do  such  things,  and  they  have  lots 
better  times  than  the  Jameses  and  Samuels.  Besides,  they 
don't  have  to  mind." 

Jack  nodded  comprehendingly,  and  dropping  the  shears  and 
comb,  walked  around  James  Oswald  to  study  the  somewhat 
variegated  results  of  his  work.  "  Now  when  you  get  that  petti- 
coat off  you'll  look  better,"  he  remarked. 

"  Cut  it,"  commanded  James  Oswald. 
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''What '11  your  mother  say  ?  " 

''Cut  it!" 

"Say,  you're  awful  brave,  ain't  you  ?  My  mother'd  give  me 
an  awful  licking  for  this."  Jack  was  making  irregular,  up-and- 
down  slashes  around  the  petticoat. 

"What's  a  licking?"  demanded  James  Oswald  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  it's  when  your  mother  takes  a  hair-brush  to  you," 
explained  Jack.  "  It  hurts,"  he  murmured  reminiscently,  touch- 
ing himself  in  various  exposed  places. 

"I  guess  I  ain^t  never  been  licked,"  observed  James  Oswald. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  sure  enough  when  your  mother  sees  you 
now,"  answered  Jack  cheerfully.  "Come  on  out  of  doors  and 
play.     There's  a  dandy  puddle  in  your  back  yard." 

Given  two  small  boys,  a  mud-puddle,  an  absolute  disregard 
for  dirt,  and  no  interfering  older  people,  and  you  have  a  com- 
bination that  for  pure  happiness  cannot  be  surpassed.  So  Jack 
and  James  Oswald  spent  a  blissful  morning.  About  noon,  how- 
ever, James  Oswald,  forgetting  his  newly  acquired  dignities, 
his  heart  overflowing  with  thankfulness  to  him  who  had  made 
all  this  possible,  and  remembering  many  lessons  of  the  past, 
stretched  out  both  arms  to  Jack  and  said  sweetly  : 

"  Oh,  I  love  you  so  I'd  just  like  to  kiss  you  ! " 

"Oh,  I  say  !"  scoffed  Jack.  "Of  all  the  sissy  boys  I  ever 
saw  you're  the  worst ! " 

"  I  ain't  a  sissy  boy  !"  retorted  James  Oswald,  almost  crying. 

"Sissy  !  Sissy  !  Sissy  !"  taunted  Jack. 

Then  did  James  Oswald  call  forth  his  latent  manhood,  and 
doubling  up  a  tiny  fist,  he  struck  the  astonished  Jack  fairly  on 
the  nose.  Of  course  no  normal  boy  could  stand  that  without 
striking  back,  and  Jack  proceeded  to  demonstrate  his  normal 
qualities  in  a  thorough-going  fashion,  just  as  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage  sounded  on  the  drive.  Like  a  startled  rabbit  he  scut- 
tled home,  leaving  James  Oswald  to  pick  himself  up  and  prepare 
for  the  wrath  to  come, 

Mrs.  Grier,  followed  by  Mr.  Grier,  ascended  the  steps,  seated 
herself  on  the  veranda,  and  called  for  James  Oswald. 

At  that  moment  James  Oswald,  with  tears  of  anguish  on  his 
face  but  exulting  in  the  fact  that  he  was  at  last  like  other  boys, 
and  moreover  that  he  had  been  in  a  really  truly  fight,  stalked 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  with  as  manly  a  tread  as  his 
abbreviated  legs  would  allow.      The  pugnacious  expression  of 
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Lis  cliubb}'  face  was  som»'wljat  spoiled  by  an  (iiilar^ed  and 
rapidly  blackening  cheek,  a  long  scratch,  and  a  drop  of  blood 
on  his  lip. 

Mr.  Grier  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
this  apparition,  and  lie  disappeared  in  that  refuge  of  all  men  in 
time  of  trouble — the  newspaper.  Mrs.  Grier,  after  opening  and 
shutting  lier  mouth  like  the  shell  of  a  hungry  oyster,  sank  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  ''Waugh!"  of  anguish  that  made  James 
Oswakl's  knees  knock  together  in  terror. 

''Oh,"  she  gasped,'  "  Mr.  Grier  !     Hair  !     Oh,  James  Os ! 

I  shall  die  !  I  shall  die  I  Who  ever  dared — Oh,  Mr.  Grier, 
ask — !  How  can  you  sit  there,  Mr.  Grier  !  Ask  him  !  I  don't 
dare  ! ''  and  she  covered  her  e3^es  with  her  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Grier  lowered  his  paper  and  disclosed  a  red  and  twitching 
countenance.  James  Oswald  blessed  the  lucky  chance  that  thus 
took  the  matter  out  of  his  mother's  hands. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,  James  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grier. 

"I'm  tired  of  being  a  girl-boy!"  answered  James  Oswald 
stoutly. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  What  have  you  been  doing, 
fighting  ? 

"Yes." 

"Yes — what  !"    asked  Mrs.  Grier,  faintly  reasserting  herself. 

"Yes,  by  gosh  I"  answered  James  Oswald  firmly,  raising  to 
his  father  a  damaged  countenance  on  which  a  smile  of  comrade- 
ship struggled  to  overcome  the  swollen  cheek.  "I've  been 
playing  with  Jack,"  he  added,  "and  he  taught  me  how  to 
cough.     It's  dandy  when  you  can  do  it  that  way." 

This  galvanized  Mrs.  Grier  into  action  and  she  and  James 
Oswald  disappeared  within  the  house. 

Late  that  afternoon  Jack  saw  James  Oswald  at  an  upper 
window. 

"  Say,  Jim,"  he  called,  "  you  ain't  mad,  are  you  ?  " 

James  Oswald  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  come  on  out  and  play." 

"  I  can't,"  answered  James  Oswald.  "  Mother  says  you've 
got  the  whooping-cough  and  I  might  get  it." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  it,"  answered  Jack  wisely.  "You  was  play- 
ing with  me  the  whole  morning.     Then  we'll  play  some  more." 

"Well,"  conceded  James  Oswald  doubtfully,  "if  mother  says 
I  can";  for  at  last  James  Oswald  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
licked.  Linda  Hall. 
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Most  of  us  have  not  before  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing 
an  address  by  Henry  James.  Many  of  us  have  long  since 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  as  well-read  on  James 
as  our  neighbors  seem  to  be.  Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  so 
intelligent  a  community  we  fear  to  whisper  that  some  of  us, 
despite  his  world-wide  fame,  have  never  seen  the  inner  pages  of 
a  book  by  James,  except  perhaps  in  some  rare  cases  when  the 
superscription  read  ^^  Psychology  ".  But  brothers  in  the  world 
of  fame  are  as  distinctly  brothers  as  in  this  more  work-a-day 
world  of  ours,  and  the  philosophic  glow  of  the  one  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  literary  sparkle  of  the  other,  so  the  suspicion 
remains.  But  these  little  literary  shortcomings  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  We  have  known  reputable  blue-stockings 
who  visibly" shriveled  at  the  mention  of  some  of  the  well-known 
Ought-to-be-reads.  Most  of  us  can  follow  the  beaten  track  of 
literature  with  a  running  commentary  of  criticism  ;  but  strike 
an  untried  road  which  leads  we  know  not  whither  and  our 
volubility  ceases.  We  remember  so  clearly  the  beginning  and 
end  of  Paradise  Lost  but  the  middle  cantos  freeze  us  with  a 
literary  chill.  We  are  not  on  quoting  terms  with  Epictetus, 
nor  does  the  mention  of  Montaigne  invoke  a  sympathetic  lumi- 
nosity in  our  inner  vision,  although  we  find  his  name  so  relig- 
iously catalogued  under  "Books  that  have  influenced  me",  or 
"Authors  on  my  book-shelf".  We  recall  a  literarj^  cataclysm 
which  led  to  the  shelves  where  Montaigne  rests.  Metaphor- 
ically dust  circled  and  spread  at  our  intrusion,  and  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  his  influence  over  many  has  been  as  slight  as 
over  us. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  talk  on  James.  In  the  first  place,  is  he 
among  the  authors  on  your  bookshelf  ? 

Some  critics  find  his  works  a  little  too-too,  and  resent  his  invi- 
tation to  "Scrute  the  inscrutable."  In  fact  the  verb  to  scrute, 
is  of  difficult  conjugation  even  to  intelligences  of  no  mean 
order.     And  yet  we  are  not  content  with  saying  that  his  results 
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are  fiat-brilliancy.  Wo  liave  an  exasperated  feeling  that  it  is 
there,  but  that  with  brutish  balkiness  it  refuses  to  be  extracted. 
We  all  know  that  the  gentle  art  of  jx^rsuasion  can  overcome 
even  the  most  obdurate  of  beasts  and  tliat  the  whip  is  the  end 
of  the  story.  Altogether  we  are  involved  in  a  dilemma  ;  and  life 
is  so  desperately  short.  Wise  and  ancient  sages  tell  us  it  is  not 
long  enough  to  know  the  hundreth  part  of  what  is  to  be  known, 
though  we  read  day  and  night ;  and  here  before  us,  bunker-like 
rise  James  and  Pater.  Cheek  by  jowl  they  stand.  If  we 
skirt  round  them  we  are  hailed  by  a  discerning  conscience 
which  tells  us  of  a  hole  in  our  literary  stocking.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  laboriously  play  over  them,  is  it  only  the  level 
links  we  reach  at  last — or  do  we  gain  sufficient  strength  to 
warrant  the  exertion  ?  That  is  the  question.  However  ephem- 
eral these  premises  they  all  lead  to  an  undeniably  valid  conclu- 
sion. How  nice  it  would  have  been  to  have  heard  James  on 
James  instead  of  James  on  Balzac  !  How  many  intellectual 
kinks  might  have  been  straightened.  In  the  words  of  Omar, 
''He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows,  He  knows."  How  many 
keys  to  knowledge  he  might  have  given  us.  Not  the  coveted 
key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  perhaps,  but  such  a  one  as  we  might  all 
have  enjoyed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Henry  James 
infuses  into  his  books  an  unmistakable  atmosphere  ;  not  the  salt 
freshness  of  the  sea  nor  the  ozone  of  great  heights,  but  the 
weird  stillness  of  a  woodland  hollow,  untroubled  by  the  winds 
that  blow  above.  A  stillness  amid  which  the  fall  of  an  acorn 
or  the  causeless  stir  of  leaves  takes  on  a  grotesque  and  exagger- 
ated significance,  somewhat  ghostly  in  view  of  the  surrounding 
gloom.  At  times  we  might  almost  say  his  atmosphere  is  that 
of  a  forcing-house — heavy,  fraught  with  purpose,  breathless — 
which  causes  circumstance  to  bud  and  blossom  with  a  show  of 
nature.  But  the  circumstances  of  reality  are  like  the  jQlowers 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  violet  blooms  in  its  own  good  time  ; 
the  wild  anemone  springs  up  among  the  dead  leaves  of  winter, 
sometimes  early,  often  late,  but  always  in  harmony  with  the 
long  march  of  time. 

We  dream  of  nature  as  it  is  and  man  as  he  longs  to  be,  and 
to  our  less  gifted  eyes  the  reality  of  James  is  not  ours,  and  his 
characters  not  those  we  know  or  dream. 
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*' Would  you  tell  a  credulous  girl  a  harmless  but  impossible 
story  ?^'  This  is  one  of  those  soul-searching  questions  that  have 
lately  been  thrust  upon  the  Junior  class,  and  incidentally  upon 
the  whole  college,  by  our  friend  the  Western  Psychologist,  who 
is  collecting  evidence  on  ''  College  Honor '^ 

Some  of  us,  who  are  conscientious,  feel  that  we  ought  'not  to 
tell  impossible  stories,  however  harmless,  for  we  have  heard  of 
*' causal  connections"  and  *' inevitable  results",  but  who  can 
resist  the  credulous  girl  with  her  interested  expression  and  her 
guileless  blue  eyes — (they  are  always  blue  if  she  is  really  credu- 
lous). It  is  a  temptation  that  each  of  us  knows,  and  yet  in  the 
**  College  Honor  "  questions,  it  ranks  next  in  importance  to  such 
awful  crimes  as  "exaggerating  the  truth  to  make  a  good  story", 
or  **  omitting  to  pay  one's  car-fare." 

Seriously  considered,  however,  is  not  the  credulous  girl  bene- 
fited by  her  experience  ?  College,  we  are  often  told,  is  the 
preparation  for  Life.  Think  of  the  credulous  girl  cast  upon  the 
World  still  guileless  !  Better  that  she  should  go  through  the 
humiliating  experience  of  tiying  to  cook  her  Sunday  breakfast 
on  the  radiator — prompted  by  her  sophomore  friends. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  evil  practice.  We  all  need 
ease  of  expression.  The  Faculty  recognize  the  fact  in  their 
insistence  on  English  A  and  Argument  Papers,  and  even  those  of 
us  who  take  English  13  need  more  practice  than  we  have  time  for 
— in  spring  term.  This  is  our  opportunity  for  training  in  good 
description,  forceful  narrative,  and  that  indispensible  quality  of 
a  story — the  convincing  power,  for  the  training  afforded  in  the 
process  of  telling  an  impossible  story  is  barely  to  be  estimated. 
Anyone  who  will  think  for  a  moment  of  the  excellent  literary 
form  of  that  familiar  tale  of  the  "Dewey  House  Pillars"  will 
realize  that  the  telling  of  impossible  stories  is  an  exercise  which 
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is  a  benefit  to  the  credulous  girl  herself,  and  an  opportunity 
which  should  not  be  lightly  thrown  away  by  those  of  us  who 
have  '*  literary  aspirations".  It  may  shock  the  moralist,  but 
this  is  our  answer  to  the  Western  Psychologist. 

The  college  world  appreciates  Spring,  as  is  shown  by  the 
April  exchanges.  Some  of  the  prose  and  nearly  all  of  the  verse 
is  dedicated  to  Her.  So  while  we  are  all  enjoying  the  season 
out-of-doors,  we  turn  for  variety  from  this  avalanche  of  more 
obvious  spring  sentiment,  to  some  worthy  exceptions  that  have 
appeared  among  their  more  seasonable  companions. 

A  Sea  Dirge 

Bury  me  deep  in  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
Let  the  green  waters  beat  over  my  grave, 
Let  the  palmettos  that  bend  o'er  the  sand  dunes 
Lull  me  with  sea-songs 
And  tales  of  the  wave  ! 

Let  the  light  whirl-winds  that  blow  on  the  beaches 

Caressingly  soften  my  spirit  to  sleep ! 

Let  the  great  gulls  and  the  sand  pipers  calling, 

The  throb  of  the  surf  in  its  rising  and  falling, 

End  my  long  watching, 

The  vigil  I  keep  I 

Let  the  tall  ship  that  floats  out  of  the  harbor 
Brighten  the  shore  with  its  far-shining  light, 
Sing  me  a  song  as  it  sails  with  the  west  wind. 
Toll  its  deep  bells 
And  pause  in  its  flight ! 

— Williams  Lit. 


A  Little  Path 

Out  of  the  woods  and  through  a  field. 
Then  along  by  a  stream  where  the  grasses  play. 
There's  a  little  path  goes  wandering  on 
Winds  over  the  top  of  a  hill  and  away. 

It's  only  a  grassy  trail,  that  leads 
Towards  the  distant  land  of  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  he  who  will  walk  it  must  go  alone, 
For  there's  room  on  the  path  for  only  one. 


Yale  Lit. 
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And  sometimes  the  way  is  straight  and  clear, 

And  sometimes  in  misty  shadows  lost ; 

But  he  who  will  seek  is  sure  to  find 

That  it's  always  there,  when  the  vale  is  crossed. 

And  often  I've  followed  that  little  path, 
And  climbed  every  hill-top,  one  by  one. 
But  there's  always  another  crest  to  gain 
Till  you  reach  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  Ne'er-Do-Weel 

A  ragged  and  tagged  ne'er-do-weel. 
Useless  and  lazy  and  down  at  the  heel, 
The  warm  blue  sky  and  a  tattered  coat 
Are  enough  for  a  careless  sans-eiilotte. 

Sing,  oh  kettle  over  the  fire, 
For  I  have  all  of  my  heart's  desire, 
The  soft  tall  grass  for  idle  dreams, 
Whilst  merry,  merry,  the  kettle  steams. 

Strange  towns  lie  hid  in  the  valley's  mist ; 
Their  low  hum  calls,  and  I  cannot  resist. 
And  the  long,  white  road  lies  ever  beyond 
To  make  me  a  wandering  vagabond. 

Sing,  oh  robin  upon  the  bough  ; 

I'm  as  happy  as  you  are,  now. 

You  and  I  and  the  brooklet  sing  to  the  sun 

That  the  vagabond's  life  is  the  j oiliest  one. 

— Yale  Courant, 

The  Wanderer 

Oh  Wind,  art  thou  a  wanderer  on  earth, 

Looking  for  peace  amid  the  dying  years? 
When  others  find  a  little  time  of  mirth, 
'       A  little  space  of  laughter  and  of  tears, 
Dost  thou  still  hear  within  thy  weary  ears 
The  echo  of  some  dim-remembered  woe, 
The  sound  of  battle  very  long  ago  ? 

Blow  where  the  lily  whispers  to  the  rose. 

Where  water  flags  are  dreaming  in  the  sun. 
Blow  where  the  breath  of  the  magnolia  grows 
Odorous  and  heavy  when  the  day  is  done. 
Then  when  the  summer  moonlight  has  begun 
To  woo  a  silver  laughter  from  the  deep, 
Perchance  thou  shalt  forget — and  fall  asleep. 

— Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
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The  Retreat 

The  after-glow  shines  through  the  tinted  cloud 

And  Day's  in  full  retreat.     Lo  !  silent  Ni^lit 
Pursues  in  j;jniiidt«ur,  clinihinif  heaven  with  proud 

And  glitt'rinjjj  stars  in  troops,  their  htdniets  bright: 
Some  seen  through  purple  haze,  some  high 

In  the  cold  blue  sky. 

— Amherst  Literary  Muntlily. 

The  Valley  of  Dreams 

Far  from  the  world  is  the  valley  of  dreams, 

Lying  asleep  in  the  sun  ; 
Slumbering  seaward  the  bright  river  gleams, 

All  its  swift  striving  is  done. 
Up  on  the  hills  where  the  cloud-shadows  creep, 
Dim,  hazy  mountains  are  there  drowsing  deep, 

Lying  asleep  in  the  sun. 

Down  in  the  garden  asleep  in  the  sun. 

Nods  an  old  man  o'er  his  dreams  : 
Dreaming  of  fights  that  were  lost  and  were  won, 

Dreaming  of  heavenly  streams. 

Peace  dwelleth  there  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

Peace  dwelleth  there  at  the  end  of  the  way, 

Peace  in  the  valley  of  dreams. 

— Yale  Courant. 
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The  announcement  in  October  that  a  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 

had  been  founded  at  Smith  caused  interest,  although  surprise  could  hardly 

be  aroused  by  an  event  so  long  anticipated  and  so 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  freely  discussed.  For  several  years  there  have 
Chapter  at  Smith  been  recurrent  waves  of  interest  in  the  society,  so 
that  in  a  way  there  has  been  a  general  education 
on  the  subject.  The  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  such  that  even  to  the 
minds  of  those  most  vaguely  informed  of  its  purpose  its  name  offers  some- 
what definite  suggestions  of  scholarship  ;  and  those  who  know  of  it  at  all  are 
likely  to  recognize  in  it  a  standard.  A  standard  of  what  or  how  determined 
or  why  maintained  are  questions  of  detail,  by  ignorance  of  which  the  popu- 
lar estimate  of  the  society  is  not  affected. 

The  society  was  founded  December  5,  1776,  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia,  where  after  prolonged  interruptions  caused  by  two  wars 
the  mother  chapter  still  exists.  The  society,  seemingly  suggested  by  the 
philosophical  clubs  of  European  students,  was  both  social  and  literary. 
Among  its  early  members  was  a  young  Harvard  man  who  on  his  return  to 
the  North  established  chapters  at  Yale  and  Harvard  in  1780  or  1781.  Six 
years  later  the  Dartmouth  chapter  was  instituted.  By  some  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances — whether  strong  personal  force  or  the  unanalyzed 
tendency  of  the  time  —  this  one  among  all  intercollegiate  societies  remained 
unique  in  its  aims.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  one  of  its  historians,  says, 
*'For  nearly  half  a  century  it  was  the  only  society  in  America  that  could 
pretend  to  be  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy."  New  chapters  were 
added  slowly,  as  conservatism  has  always  characterized  the  society.  In  1881, 
at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Harvard  chapter, 
there  were  but  twenty-two  colleges  to  send  delegates  to  consider  plans  for  a 
closer  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  society.  The  result  of  the  deliber- 
ations then  begun  was  the  federation  of  the  United  Chapters  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Council,  holding  triennial 
meetings.  Since  1881,  thirty-nine  new  chapters  have  been  instituted,  making 
the  total  number  at  present  sixty-one. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  usage,  as  would  be  natural  among  so  large  a 
number  of  institutions  ;  but  there  are  certain  general  matters  on  which  uni- 
formity is  expected.  To  quote  from  the  "Hand-Book"  of  1900:  "Good 
moral  character  and  high  scholarship  are  the  recognized  foundation  quali- 
ties for  membership-eligibility."  "The  basis  of  election  is  the  college 
system  of  marks." 

At  the  last  triennial  meeting  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  formation  of  a 
chapter  at  Smith,  of  which  the  official  title  is  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  election  of  undergraduates,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
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the  recognized  conservatism  of  the  society.  The  official  record  has  been  care- 
fnlly  studied,  and  the  entire  college  course  of  the  candidates  has  been  scnitiii- 
izod.  The  result  of  the  election  from  the  class  of  190.")  was  announced  after 
nioniintj:  prayers  April  29  by  Prof.  Tyler,  president  of  the  chapter.  The 
names,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  :  Charlotte  Goldsmith  Chase,  Martha  Elliott 
Clay,  Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey.  Marion  Benney  Frank,  Marietta  Adelaide 
Hyde,  Ruth  Baird  Johnson,  Lucy  Kurtz,  Bertha  Dalrymple  Mansfield,  Eliza- 
beth Morrison  Moulton,  Susan  Miller  Rambo,  Ellen  Terese  Richardson,  Susie 
Belle  Starr,  Emma  Bickford  Tyler,  Katherine  Hamilton  Wagenhals.  Alice 
Moore  Wheeler.  The  undergraduates  will  be  admitted  to  the  society  at  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  chapter,  when  there  will  be  an  ojien  meeting 
addressed  by  some  prominent  members  of  the  United  Chapters.  The  date  is 
not  determined,  as  this  goes  to  press,  but  will  be  during  the  month  of  May. 

Elizabeth  Deeuing  Hanscom, 

Secretary  of  the  Chapter. 

If  I  Were  a  Tug 

If  I  were  a  tug 

I'd  bustle  all  day 
Through  the  waves  and  the  spray. 
And  oh,  what  impertinent  things  I'd  say 
To  every  bourgeois  ferry-boat. 
"  My !    If  you  ain't  the  clumsiest  thing  afloat ! " 
I'd  whistle  just  as  I  got  in  the  way, 

If  I  were  a  tug. 

If  I  were  a  tug 

I'd  have  nothin'  to  do 
With  them  sailin'  schooners, 
I'd  say  to  'em  ' '  Shoo  ! 
You're  out  o'  date  on  that  line  of  beam, 
And  your  wash  hung  out.     What  you  want's  steam, 
Them  poetry  notions  won't  go  through," 

If  I  were  a  tug. 

If  I  were  a  tug 

I'd  wait  and  see 
The  best-lookin'  liner 
That  said  "  Dear  me  ! 
Will  you  call  a  tug?" 
'•You  ain't  nothin'  to  lug, 
Why.  you're  light  as  a  tender. 

That  your  fee ! 

You're  a  lady  I  don't  think  ! 

You  be  dagoned  !    I'm  through 

With  the  likes  of  you," 

If  I  were  a  tug. 

Candace  Thurber  '04. 
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Verses 

On  the  road  the  patter  of  warm  spring  rain, 
And  the  hedges  are  pink  with  flowering  thorn, 

And  the  world  is  buoyant  and  young  again— 
It  was  wrinkled  and  old  but  yester  mom. 

The  youth  within  me  stirs  like  the  trees- 
White  birch  nymphs  that  bend  and  sway, 

Who  would  pray  with  pines  that  can  laugh  with  these, 
Light  of  heart,  light  of  limb  when  the  world  is  gay  ? 

Up  from  the  river  the  fish-wives  come, 

Brown  and  bare-footed,  they  splash  along, 
Gray  nets  on  their  red- shawled  shoulders  hung  ; 

There's  a  song  on  their  lips,  they  are  young  and  strong. 

By  their  side  the  plump  fisher-children  run, 
They  are  only  half  out,  like  the  new  spring  leaves, 

The  curled  pink  leaf -buds  that  wait  the  sun — 
There  is  nothing  within  them  that  fears  or  grieves. 

The  promise  of  life  is  mine,  is  mine, 
And  the  shriven  heart  none  may  foul  or  stain — 

Come  out,  then  weary  and  winter  heart, 
And  be  cleansed  with  me  in  the  warm  spring  rain. 

Candace  Thurber. 

The  Silence  of  Long  Nights 

The  silence  of  long  nights  alone  with  thee 

Has  robbed  my  soul  of  speech  ;  I  am  become 

As  one  in  joyous  mood  made  sudden 'dumb 

To  all  expression  of  love's  ecstacy. 

Things  unforgotten  of  thy  ministry 

Surge  over  me  like  sweeping  waves,  wherefrom 

I  learn  of  life  the  way,  and  end,  and  sum. 

The  paradise  of  thine  eternity. 

I  know  that  I  do  love  thee,  that  my  life 

Is  thine,  has  been  forever,  that  apart 

From  thee  I  live  not,   .    .    .    even  now  my  heart 

Close  presses  thine,  and  suffocating  strife 

Of  love  and  speech  arise,  to  crowd  my  breath 

And  bid  my  voice  battle  for  thee — with  death. 

Edith  Turner  Newcomb  '02. 
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Till-:  Wind  amon(}  tiii:  Lilacs 

Tho  wind  among  tlio  lilacs  lingers  all  day  long, 
WhiHiH'i-ing  to  tho  tlowora  soothing  sighs  of  song, — 
1  listen,  and  within  my  heart  far  memories  tlirong. 

To  me  the  wandering  wind  has  blown  a  scented  dream 
Of  one  long  vanished, — I  do  hear  a  voice  like  gleam 
Of  sudden  stars,  serene  above  a  wooded  stream. 

I  know  not  if  the  gentle  wind  loves  yon  faint  flowers 

Woven  of  purple  mist,  of  cloud  and  sunlit  hours, — 

Kissed  by  the  dawn's  dim  dews,  and  bathed  in  sunset  showers  ; 

And  yet  they  do  await  their  coming  lord  each  morn 

With  fuller  beauty,  with  delicious  shyness,  born 

Of  longing  for  the  lover  who  nightly  leaves  them  lorn. 

Lo  !  this  my  dreaming  !    Howe'er  false,  full  many  a  thought 
Of  love  and  life  my  heart  has  harbored,  fragrance-fraught,— 
Echo  of  spell  the  wind  among  the  lilacs  wrought. 

Edith  Turner  Newcomb  '02. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Housing  of  City  Masses",  published  in  the  Interna- 
tional Quarterly  for  January,  1905,  is  found  this  statement:    "  The  greatest 

evil  in  New  York's  tenement  situation 

Sea  Breeze — A  Fresh  Air  Home    has   been   over-crowding   upon   space. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
it  in  this  respect.  There  are  individual  blocks  in  New  York  city  to-day  of  a 
size  800x200  feet  which  contain  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
souls  each,  or  a  larger  population  than  many  country  towns.  What,  think  you, 
must  be  the  result  of  herding  peoj)le  together  in  such  a  way  ?  Nowhere  in 
the  world  has  there  been  such  overcrowding  as  this.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  in  Bombay,  and  there  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad."'  In  other  words.  New 
York  city  would  house  the  entire  population  of  Northampton,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  numbers  18,643,  in  five  city  blocks.  This  fact 
presents  the  problem  of  New  York  city  life— not  the  only  problem,  but  one 
which  is  interwoven  with  many  others  —  a  problem  municipal,  political, 
sociological  and,  indeed,  universal  in  its  bearing.  Too  small  a  quantitj'  of 
light  and  air,  many  odds  against  cleanliness,  ample  chance  for  disease,  much 
downward  pulling  in  the  scale  of  morality,  and  a  vast  deal  of  human  misery 
and  degradation—these  are  some  of  the  results  when  too  many  people  are 
herded  together  in  too  small  a  space.  Passing  over  the  various  activities 
directed  toward  the  solving  of  this  end  and  its  kindred  problems  within  the 
city  itself — the  tenement  house  reforms,  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of 
public  charities,  private  philanthropies  and  city  hospitals,  the  establishment 
of  play-grounds,  small  parks  and  public  baths,  etc. — we  turn  to  what  might 
be  called  the  sunshiny  side  of  reform — the  work  of  giving  to  these  dwellers  in 
tenements  a  summer  outing  for  rest  and  recreation  in  a  Fresh  Air  Home. 
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As  to  the  relation  of  these  outings  to  the  work  of  relief  and  reform  within  the 
city,  here  is  a  quotation  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  whose  Fresh  Air  Home  in 
Sea  Breeze,  West  Coney  Island,  there  were  entertained  last  summer  for  ten 
days  each,  3,578  convalescent  mothers,  babies  and  children,  and  where  day 
excursions  were  given  to  18,300  :  "  The  necessity  for  fresh  air  work  is  meas- 
ured, not  by  summer  temperature,  but  by  winter's  hardships,  over-crowding, 
overwork,  and  uuder-nutrition.  .  .  .  The  principal  purpose  of  Sea  Breeze 
is  not  only  to  give  them  and  their  children  one  week  or  two  of  fresh  air  and 
nourishment,  but  to  enlist  their  cooperation  in  all  efforts  to  bring  to  their 
tenement  homes  fresh  air,  ample  living  room,  adequate  bathing  facilities, 
higher  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  and  frugality." 

This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  Sea  Breeze.  But  within  the  gates  all  problems  of 
reform  and  relief  are  made  to  sink  where  they  belong,  into  the  foundations  of 
the  plans,  and  all  efforts  are  directed  toward  giving  to  the  tired  and  sick 
women  and  children,  who  are  its  guests,  a  happy  and  restful  time.  The 
house  has  never  become  an  "  institution  ",  and  its  occupants  have  never  been 
*' inmates".  Built  in  three  large,  well-designed  houses  on  three  sides  of  a 
square  on  the  beach,  the  ocean  itself  being  the  fourth  side,  it  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive place  in  which  to  be  re-created  by  a  summer  vacation. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the  mothers  of  the  care  of  their  numerous 
children,  and  this  process  proves  in  turn  a  fine  object  lesson  to  the  mothers. 
Writes  the  graduate  nurse  whose  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  babies 
last  summer:  "There  were  women  at  Sea  Breeze,  mothers  of  five  or  six 
children,  who  did  not  know  how  to  feed  or  bathe  one  properly.  I  hope,  I 
think,  they  know  how  now."  There  is  a  separate  dining-room  for  the 
children  over  five  years  of  age — presided  over  by  a  kindergartener,  and  two 
maids  who  are  her  assistants — whose  pui-pose  at  Sea  Breeze  is  to  help  the 
children  have  *'a  good  time".  There  is  also  a  separate  dormitory  for  these 
children.  Occasionally,  there  are  cases  in  which  even  these  separate  quarters 
fail  to  relieve  some  mother — as  on  a  day  last  summer  when  an  Italian  woman 
walked  into  the  mothers'  dining-room  with  five  children  swarming  around 
her,  no  one  of  whom  was  eligible  for  a  place  among  the  children  over  five 
years  old.  However,  there  were  compensations  even  for  her,  for  the  babies' 
nurse  prepares  the  bottles  for  all  the  babies,  and  at  night  there  is  always  a 
nurse  at  hand  to  discover  and  relieve  various  afflictions  of  all  kinds. 

Bathing  in  the  surf,  secure  in  the  sight  of  the  bathing-masters  who  keep 
the  waves  in  order ;  walking,  enjoying  bonfires  on  the  beach,  dancing  and 
jigging  and  otherwise  enjoying  the  evenings  ;  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat, 
plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  sea  breezes — these  are 
some  of  the  joys  of  Sea  Breeze.  Surely,  "Them  wuz  the  best  times  ever 
wuz." 

And  Ardelia  in  Arcady  ?    What  of  her  ? 

In  her  place  behold  a  browned  and  sea-breezed  son  of  the  tenements,  who, 
in  a  fiying  leap  from  the  "  scups''  (country  children  call  them  swings),  lands 
at  your  feet  in  the  sand,  and,  without  waiting  to  regain  his  equilibrium, 
eagerly  gasps,  "Say,  teacher"  ("teacher"  is  the  highest  term  of  respect 
known  to  a  child  of  the  tenements),  "' do  we  get  'nother  week?" 

Maky  Abby  VAX  Kleeck  '04. 
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The  Choosers  of  the  Slain 

Their  armor  flashes  in  the  north, 

Flame-riven  ^lows  tlie  northtTn  sky 
Where  tlie  Valkyrias  ride  forth 

To  see  how  fi.i?hting  men  ean  die. 

The  choosers  of  the  shiin  come  nigh, 
Walhalhi  lij;:ht  on  hehn  and  si)ear, 

And  gleaming  hair  strikes  and  flares  high,— 
The  day  of  battle  draweth  near. 

The  coast  line  ceases  in  the  dark 

Save  where  the  northern  lightnings  play 
Or  sentry  fires  the  headlands  mark, 

The  foemen  wait  there  for  the  day. 

The  sea  flings  up  a  shroud  of  gray 
Where  through  our  quivering  bowsprit  prods  ; 

To-night  we  drink  the  cold  salt  spray 
Who  drink,  to-morrow,  with  the  gods. 

Swiftly  the  surf -lashed  headland  won, 

Through  the  gray  dawn  we  scale  the  height, 
We  close,  we  draw,  and  on  and  on 

We  cleave  our  way.  the  swords  flash  bright, 

The  heav'ns  thunder  with  delight  ! 
Loud  from  the  battle  clang  I  call, — 

"Ye  I  have  slain  to-day,  to-night 
Feast  ye  with  me  in  Odin's  Hall ! " 

Spurs  a  Valkyrie  through  the  fight, 

Her  spearhead  catches  as  I  fall, 
Her  spear  gleams  with  Walhalla  light, — 

To-day  I  feast  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  *04. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for   Maintaining  the  American 
Women's  Table  at  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  and  for  Promoting  Scien- 
tific Research  by  Women,  was  held  April  28 
Sixth  Award  of  the  $1000    and  29.     By  the  joint  invitation  of  Radcliffe 
Research  Prize  College  and  the  Woman's  Education  Associa- 

tion of  Boston  this  meeting  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Saturday  morning.  On  Friday 
evening  a  large  reception  was  given  to  the  Association  in  Radcliffe's  beautiful 
dormitory,  Bertram  Hall.  On  Saturday  Mrs.  Farlow  gave  a  luncheon  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
who  were  able  to  be  present.  Most  interesting  reports  from  the  present  and 
former  holders  of  the  table  were  read.  No  definite  appointment  to  the  table 
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for  the  year  1905-1906  was  made,  as  it  is  hoped,  by  some  adjustment  of  the 
months  of  occupancy,  the  Table  may  be  awarded  to  two  of  the  applicants. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  meeting  was  the  announcement  of  the  award 
of  the  11000  research  prize.  The  conditions  under  which  the  prize  is  offered 
have  been  previously  stated  in  the  Monthly,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  time  it  was  awarded,  in  April  1903,  it  was  given  to  Dr.  Florence 
Sabin,  Smith  '93.  Seven  essays  in  competition  for  the  prize  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  These  essays  were  all  on  biological  investi- 
gations. By  the  decision  of  the  examiners  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
writer  of  the  essay,  "A  Study  of  the  Germ  Cells  of  Aphis  Rosae  and  Aphis 
Oenotherae."  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  Dr.  N.  M.  Stevens,  a  graduate  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  of  the  class  of  1899.  Since  graduation  Dr. 
Stevens  has  pursued  her  biological  investigations  at  the  Hopkins  Seaside 
Laboratory  and  at  the  Bermuda  Zoological  Station.  It  is  also  of  special  inter- 
est to  know  that  Dr.  Stevens  was  for  one  year  the  scholar  of  the  Association 
at  the  station  in  Naples.  At  present  Dr.  Stevens  holds  a  position  on  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Faculty. 

During  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning,  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Chicago  University  stating  that  the  University  would  join  the  Association 
and  would  be  represented  by  Dean  Marion  Talbot.  This  increases  the  list  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Association  to  twelve,  while  there  are  also 
three  associations  represented  and  five  private  subscribers.  The  representa- 
tives who  were  present  at  this  annual  meeting  were  Miss  Florence  Cushing 
for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  ;  Dean  Annie  C.  Emery  for  the 
Women's  College  in  Brown  University;  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  for  Bryn 
Mawr ;  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  President  Mary  E.  Woolley  for  Mount  Holyoke  ;  Dean  Agnes  Irwin 
for  Radcliffe  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke  for  Smith  ;  President  Caroline  Hazard 
for  Wellesley  ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett  for  the  Woman's  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School ;  Mrs.  William  G.  Farlow  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  of  the  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Boston  ;  and 
Miss  Helen  CoUamore,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle  and  Mrs.  J.  Ames  Sheldon.  The 
other  colleges  and  universities  belonging  to  the  Association,  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  are  Barnard  College, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vassar  College,  Western  Reserve  University^ 
and  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1905-06  are  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Ada  Wing  Mead,  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke,  Treasurer. 
By  the  invitation  of  President  Thomas  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Bryn  Mawr  in  April,  1906. 

Elizabeth  L.  Clarke. 


We  are  requested  to  explain  that  the  issue  of  the  alumnae  register  has 
been  delayed  because  of  death  in  the  family  of  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  material  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
register  will  be  soon  ready  for  circulation. 
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All  alumnsp  who  apply  for  ii  s«'iiior  dmmtiticR  ticket  muat  dcftnitt'ly  notify 
Alice  M.  Holclen,  Hubbard  House,  before  June  1,  if  she  doeH  not  intend 
to  claim  the  ticket  reserved  for  her.  No  seats  will  be  sold  to  alumna*  until 
the  three  days  of  dramatics,  June  15,  10  and  17,  when  there  will  be  olHco 
hours  at  2i)  Hubbard  House,  from  10  to  12  and  from  2  to  5.  No  seats  will  bo 
kept  after  5  o'clock  of  the  day  of  the  performance  ;  all  seats  then  unclaimed 
will  be  sold  to  alumnjie  for  whom  no  provision  has  been  made. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Rossiter,  all  applications  made  by  the  alum- 
n£e  for  rooms  in  the  college  houses  during  commencement  week  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Berry,  Tyler  House,  Northampton,  and  should  state  in  which 
house  their  senior  year  was  spent. 

All  communications  for  the  business  manager  should  be  addressed  to  Mary 
Comfort  Chapin,  Hubbard  House. 

All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'94. 

Alice  Atwood  Coit, 

April  15-17 

'01. 

Clara  E.  Schauffler,       . 

'•     17-20 

'90. 

Anna  I.  Jenkins, 

18 

'04. 

Gertrude  E.  Douglas, 

'•     20-23 

'04. 

Gertrude  J.  Comey,     .            .            .            . 

"    22-24 

'04. 

Margaret  Mason, 

-     22-24 

'95. 

Alice  Wheeler  Hawley, 

25 

'02. 

Ethel  K.  Betts, 

29 

'04. 

Josephine  Esther  Sanderson, 

29 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue  and  should  be  sent  to  Marguerite 
Dixon,  Dickinson  House. 


'80. 


'97. 


'00. 


'01. 


The  class  of  1880  will  celebrate  their  twenty-fifth  reunion  in  Commence- 
ment week.  All  of  the  nine  members  of  this  class  will  attend  the 
reunion  and  will  be  entertained  by  Miss  Capen  of  Prospect  Street. 

Grace  Ethelwyn  Brown  was  married,  March  21,  1905,  to  the  Rev.  Clyde 
Washburne  Broomell. 

Sarah  Watson  Sanderson  has  been  spending  the  winter  and  early  spring 
in  Italy  and  France. 
Anna  B.  Levi  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wilson, 
Lehigh  '04,   who  is  general  manager  of   the  International  Railway 
Company  of  Buffalo. 

Claire  Pearl  Foster  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Rake 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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BIRTHS 

'96.     Mrs.  Louis  P.  Slade  (Charlotte  Boone),  a  son,  Benjamin,  born  April  11, 

1905. 
'98.     Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Woodworth  (Margaret  Kennard),  a  son,  Kennard,  born 

April  5,  1905. 
'99.     Mrs.  Frank  P.  Bascom  (Lucy  R.  Tufts),  a  son,  Carlton  Hawkins,  bom 

April  19,  1905. 
'04.     Mrs.  Wilbur  Abbott  Welch  (Bertha  Carleton) ,  a  son,  Oliver,  born  April 

26,  1905. 


ABOUT   COLLEGE 

Triolet 

The  calendar  says,  "  It's  the  first  day  of  May," 

But  the  weather  says,  "  It's  December." 
The  snowflakes  speak  in  the  same  chilly  way, 
Yet  the  calendar  says,  "  It's  the  first  day  of  May  "  : 

The  right  mouth  is  hard  to  remember. 
The  calendar  says,  "  It's  the  first  day  of  May," 

But  the  weather  says,  "  It's  December." 

Marion  Codding  Carr  '07. 

The  Point  of  View 

When  she  got  home  her  mother  said : 

"  It's  nice  to  have  you  here. 
The  house  is  very  quiet  when 

You're  up  at  Smith,  my  dear." 

When  she  went  off  her  mother  said  : 

"Although  we  miss  you  here. 
The  house  is  much  more  quiet  when 

You're  up  at  Smith,  my  dear." 

Eloise  G.  Beers  '06. 

On  Thursday  morning,  April  13,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
term,  the  students,  after  registering,  returned  to  Assembly  Hall,  where  a  few 
words  were  addressed  to  them  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Carnegie  and 
George  W.  Cable  respectively. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  had  come  to  Northampton  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  building  given  by  them  to  the  Home  Culture 
Clubs,  of  which  Mr.  Cable  is  the  president.  As  the  dedication  exercises  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  April  12,  but  few  of  the  students  were  able  to  attend 
them,  yet  all  were  anxious  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the  Home 
Culture  Clubs,  in  which  the  college  is  deeply  interested.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  also  because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Mr.  Carnegie,  Presi- 
dent Seelye  invited  the  latter,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Cable  to  speak  to  the 
college  on  Thursday  morning.  The  invitation  was  kindly  accepted,  and  the 
speeches,  though  brief,  were  witty  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  students. 
Everyone  was  pleased  when  Mr.  Carnegie  declared  that  his  views  on  the 

S21 
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higher  education  of  women  exactly  agreed  with  those  of  President  Seelye, 
and  no  one  will  soon  forget  the  charming  manner  and  sweet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Carnegie  as  she  encouraged  the  college  to  continue  the  good  work  of  helping 
the  Home  Culture  Clubs.  Mr.  Cable  spoke  last,  introducing  into  his  speech 
an  amusing  anecdote.  As  President  Seelye  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Carnegie 
and  started  down  the  aisle  followed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Cable,  the 
whole  college  rose  and  joined  in  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne",  which,  though 
not  so  clear  in  meaning  as  the  sign  above  McCallum's  door,  "Welcome,  Scot- 
land's Honored  Son,  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  again",  was  nevertheless  in- 
tended as  a  gentle  compliment  to  the  Scotchman. 

On  Saturday  night,  April  15,  Mr.  E.  J.  Meyer,  of  New  York  City,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  Music  Hall  on  "Artistic  Singing  as  a  Means  of  Self -Expres- 
sion."   Mr.  Meyer  declared  the  object  of  vocal 
Lecture  by  E.  J.  Meyer    training  to  be  the  "removal  of  all  that  hinders 
the  response  of  the  body  to  the  spirit."    He  dis- 
approved strongly  of  the  local  effort   schools,  where  students  are  taught 
among  other  things  to  conciously  regulate  the  diaphragm  ;  for  breathing,  he 
maintained,  should  be  quite  as  unconscious  in  singing  as  in  walking.     Mr. 
Meyer  insisted  upon  emotional  feeling  in  good  singing,  and,  indeed,  said  in 
closing  that  emotion's  natural  avenue  is  through  the  voice ;  for  in  song  "  soul 
echoes  to  soul  the  life  it  has  of  God."    The  lecture  was  of  especial  interest 
to  the  students  of  the  singing  department  as  the  method  there  taught  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Mr.  Meyer  so  warmly  upheld. 

On  April  19,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  second  annual 
concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  making  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  concerts 

given  by  the  college  this  year.  Those  preceding 
The  Symphony  Concert  the  Symphony  concert  were  the  opening  Faculty 
concert,  the  concert  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  the 
Guilmant  recital,  the  concert  by  Mr.  David  Bispham,  the  concert  by  Mme. 
Blauvelt,  the  Persian  Garden,  and  the  concert  by  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling.  The 
orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  soloists,  the  vocalist,  Mme.  Blauvelt,  and  the 
pianist,  Mme  Szumowska.    The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Goldmark, Overture,  "  In  Italy  ",  Op,  49.     First  time  in  Northampton 

Haydn, Aria,  "With  Verdure  Clad  ",  from  "  The  Creation  " 

Frederick  Chopin,. . .  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11 

Allegro  maestoso. 
*  Romance :  Larghetto. 

Rondo :  Vivace. 
Rossini, Aria,  "Una  Voce ",  from  "  The  Barber  of  Seville " 


Beethovan, Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  5,  Op.  6" 

I.    Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro.     Trio. 

IV.  AUegro. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE  623 

The  first  iiuinln-r  was  interesting  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  modern  eflfects 
in  the  rentleriny;  of  certain  very  ilitlicult  i)U8.HaK>*s  for  th»?  HtrinK«'<l  inntru- 
meuts.  It  was  this  that  made  the  overture  seem  u  little  rough  perhaps. 
Mme.  Blauvelt's  sin^inj^  was  cold  as  usual  for  most  of  the  time,  though  she 
warmed  uj)  considerably  in  the  bright  "Una  Voce".  Mme.  Szumowska 
played  brilliantly  but  with  sameness  ;  she  was  unusual,  as  a  Leschetizky 
adherent,  in  her  extremely  high  wrist  position.  The  climax  number  on  the 
program  was  of  course  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  several  people  who  had 
heard  it  given  in  Springfield  a  short  time  before,  felt  that  it  was  rendered 
even  better  in  Northampton.  This  was  perliaps  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gericke  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness  and  that 
Mr.  Hess  conducted  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Hess  conducted  with  more  visi- 
ble emotion  and  interest  in  the  effects,  and  certainly  nothing  was  lost 
musically  on  account  of  his  leading.  His  marked  habit  of  hissing  to  soften 
down  certain  passages  was  an  annoyance  to  those  just  above  in  the  boxes, 
but  was  not  audible  to  the  house  at  large. 

In  preparation  for  the  concert  a  study  of  symphonic  form  in  general  and  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  particular,  was  carried  on  in  several  of  the  theory 
courses,  the  symphony  was  analyzed  and  played  by  the  students  individ- 
ually, and  about  forty  copies  of  the  full  score  were  sold.  In  addition  to 
this,  two  lectures  to  the  public  were  given  by  Mr.  Sleeper ;  the  first,  on  March 
24,  traced  the  development  of  the  symphonic  orchestra,  showing  particularly 
how  the  Boston  Symphony  is  at  present  constituted  and  suggesting  how  to 
understand  the  symphony.  The  second  lecture,  on  April  14,  took  up  the 
study  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  of  art,  and  gave  a  detailed  analysis  of  it. 
The  leading  motifs  were  written  on  the  board  and  played  as  preliminary 
studies  to  the  whole  composition  which  was  played  in  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Sleeper.  This  lecture  was  attended  by  about  400  people.  Certainly  the 
educational  value  of  the  concert,  coming  as  it  did  when  the  students  were  so 
well  prepared  to  appreciate  it,  points  to  a  time  when  our  college  will  turn 
out  as  well  to  a  Scbelling  as  to  a  Bispham,  and  as  well  to  a  symphony  concert 
without  soloists,  as  to  one  with  two.  The  concert  was  better  supported  this 
year  than  last,  but  is  not  yet  on  a  paying  basis.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
a  new  Assembly  Hall  will  not  soon  be  built,  in  order  that  the  price  of  the 
tickets,  as  under  the  control  of  the  college,  might  be  lower,  and  that  we 
might  not  suffer  the  disadvantages  the  stage  offars  to  musical  effects. 

Ellen  Terese  Richardson  '05. 

The  weekly  concerts  given  every  Friday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  by  the 
faculty  of  the  music  department  to  the  public,  have  been,  so  far,  well  attended 
by  both  the  townspeople  and  the  students  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
until  the  college  year  is  finished.  The  faculty  are  to  be  warmly  thanked,  not 
only  for  the  excellence  of  their  programs,  but  for  their  kindness  in  giving 
these  concerts  free  of  charge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  continue  the  series  next  year. 

The  dance  given  by  Delta  Sigma,  White  Lodge,  20  Belmont  avenue  and  30 
Green  street,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  March  26,  in  the  Students' 
Building. 
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.  It  is  true  the  day  was  not  an  ideal  one  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned, 
for  it  became  cold  and  cloudy  about  church  time  and  remained  so  until  even- 
ing. A  momentary  burst  of  sunshine  in  the  early  mom- 
Easter  Sunday  ing  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  wearing  new  thin  clothes, 
and  in  point  of  gaiety  the  sidewalks  of  Fifth  avenue 
could  not  have  presented  a  brighter  appearance  on  Easter  Sunday  than  those 
of  our  own  modest  town  of  Northampton.  The  services  in  the  different 
churches  were  well  attended  by  the  students  and  found  particularly  beauti- 
ful. College  Vespers  were  simple  and  dignified  as  usual  and  suggestive  of 
all  that  Easter  means  to  us.  The  choir,  dressed  uniformly  in  white  and 
assisted  by  the  chorus  who  sat  opposite  them  in  the  gallery,  gave  a  special 
program.  Miss  Schadee,  the  soprano  at  the  Edwards  church,  sang  a  solo. 
President  Seelye  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  Easter  and  its  significance  to 
mankind,  and  Professor  Sleeper  closed  the  exercises  by  playing  Mendelssohn's 
Halleluiah  Chorus. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  complaints  have  been  heard  because  the  college,  con- 
trary to  custom,  was  in  session  Easter  week,  but  the  general  feeling  seems 
to  be  one  of  satisfaction  and  approval  that  the  winter  term  was  shortened  and 
the  spring  term — the  nicest  term  of  all — made  longer. 

The  nearer  a  person  lives  to  a  celebrated  spot  the  less  likely  he  is  to  see  it. 
He  knows  it  is  easy  to  get  there  and  he  fully  intends  at  some  time  or  other  to 

go  and  view  it,  but  just  because  any  time  will 

The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery    do,  no  time  ever  does  do.    For  instance,  they 

say  the  inhabitants  of  Hartford  only  visit  the 
State  House  when  they  have  guests  who  wish  to  see  the  town.  It  is  just 
the  same  here  at  college.  When  we  go  to  New  York  we  usually  visit  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  perhaps  spend  a  whole  morning  at  the  exhibition 
of  American  artists,  though  we  ought  to  be  shopping  and  doing  innumerable 
other  things  instead  of  indulging  our  artistic  appetite.  And  yet  half  of  us 
never  take  the  trouble  to  go  a  step  or  two  out  of  the  way  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  inside  of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery.  We  do  not  seem  to 
realize  what  an  opportunity  we  are  missing  ;  and  although  President  Seelye 
has  several  times  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  within  is 
a  valuable  one,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  in  the  Art  Gallery  a  student  who  has 
come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  pictures  and  the  casts. 

Smith  has  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  the  largest  collection  of  casts  and 
paintings  by  representative  American  artists,  of  any  college  in  the  country. 
Last  December  there  was  an  important  exhibition  held  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  comparative  view  of  French  and  American  art,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  those  interested  in  the  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  a  fact  we  should  all 
know,  that  seventeen  of  the  American  artists  represented  there,  are  represented 
here.  Among  these  are  Inness,  Tryon,  George  Fuller,  Thayer,  Dewing, 
Ryder,  Twachtman  and  others. 

Some  time  in  May  there  will  be  a  special  day  for  the  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  the  Art  Gallery,  and  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  everyone  to  make  a  point  of  visiting  it,  for  those  who  do  not, 
will,  after  they  are  graduated,  probably  be  in  the  position  of  the  alumna  who 
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said  she  did  wish  that  she  had  seen  more  of  the  Hillyer  Art  (iallery  when  Hho 
was  in  college,  for  she  never  realized  until  after  graduation  what  a  great  thing 
it  was  to  have  it  here,  and  what  a  wide  rei)utati(»n  it  has  outside  of  North- 
ampton. 

Kathkklne  H.  Waqkniiai^s  '05. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  alumna*  trustees,  the  alumna^  Faculty,  and 
the  Senior  class  took  place  Thursday  evening,  April  21,  in  the  Students' 

Building.      Miss  Gushing  first  introduced  Miss 
The  Senior  Reception      Cavenio,  who  explained  ("  in  large  type")  "the 

by  the  Alumnae  Faculty  duty  and  privileges"  of  belonging  to  the  Alunmae 
Association  of  Smith  College? ;  then  Mrs.  Caroline 
M.  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Cheever  spoke  on  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnie,  re.'jpectively.  When  they  had  finished, 
Lucy  Macdonald,  as  president  of  the  graduating  class,  took  charge  of  the 
program,  which  consisted  of  reports  from  various  students  on  matters  of 
general  interest,  ranging  from  the  much-needed  infirmary  to  the  lack  of 
energetic  "  sweep  ladies  "  in  College  Hall.  As  the  courses  of  study  here  are  a 
grave  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  trustees,  Katherine  Wagenhals  presented  this 
subject,  explaining  the  neglect  of  the  sciences  as  owing  to  a  girl's  natural 
love  for  History  and  English,  and  dislike  for  afternoon  laboratory  hours. 
College  Dramatics  were  defended  by  Mary  Hastings,  who  emphasized  the 
fact  that  none  could  be  wisely  eliminated,  except  the  bi-weekly  plays  given 
in  the  house  parlors,  which  are  often  a  waste  of  time.  But  more  important 
plays  given  in  the  Students'  building  do  an  inestimable  work  in  making  the 
house  a  unit.  The  French  and  German  plays  have  their  place  as  an  educa- 
tional factor,  and  those  given  at  the  meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Societies  develop  will  and  originality  in  the  students,  and  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  evening's  program.  Clara  Clark  answered  an  unfavorable 
criticism  of  Senior  Dramatics  that  had  been  made  by  certain  members  of  the 
Faculty.  A  question  very  prominent  at  present  in  our  horizon — that  of  oflf- 
campus  houses — was  discussed  by  Ruth  Johnson  and  Clara  Davidson,  one 
as  standing  for  and  one  against  them.  Both,  however,  agreed  on  the  two 
main  points;  namely,  that  these  houses  should  be  a  senior  privilege,  thus 
preventing  premature  cliques,  and  that  legislation  against  off-campus 
houses  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  or  the  Faculty  would  seem  inexi)edient 
while  room  on  the  campus  is  still  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  students.  As  this  concluded  the  more  weighty  questions  of  the  meeting, 
Lucile  Shoemaker  gathered  up  "the  tag  ends  and  bobtails",  picturing  pathet- 
ically the  sadness  of  our  Sunday  dinners  now  that  the  guests  in  a  campus 
house  are  only  six,  and  pleading  feelingly  for  a  cloak  room  in  Seelye  and  a 
reading  room  in  College  Hall.  She  declared  our  Green  Street  pavement  to  be 
a  menace  to  health  and  happiness  ;  and  wondered  if  our  well-equipped  recre- 
ation park,  our  restful  infirmary,  and  our  life-saving  fire-escapes,  (so  elo- 
quently brought  before  the  alumnae  a  year  ago  by  the  class  of  1904)  must 
forever  be  a  hazy  dream.  After  this  Mrs.  Justina  J.  R.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Rand  Thayer  kindly  gave  us  a  few  words  of  warning  and  welcome,  and  the 
business  meeting  adjourned,  to  be  followed  by  an  informal  reception. 

Louise  Kingsley  '05. 
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It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the  possibility  of  having  a  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Smith  College  became  a  subject  of  gossip  for  the 

students.      The  possibility  was  however  so 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Elections  very  much  more  of  a  possibilitj^  than  a  prob- 
ability at  the  time,  that  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed only  when  more  interesting  material  was  lacking.  In  fact  even  up  to 
the  beginning  of  Spring  term  there  was  a  decided  preference  for  a  warm  tale 
of  adventure,  such  as  the  Dewey  House  Romance,  or  for  much-abused 
basket-ball,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  as  a  bit  for  conversation.  But 
after  the  so-called  Easter  holidays  were  over  and  college  was  in  session  once 
again,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  suddenly  become  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  every- 
body. It  was  known  of  course  by  this  time  thac  the  chapter  was  to  be  an 
actuality  and  a  certain  number  of  the  senior  class  would  be  elected  members. 

Rumors  now  began  to  spread  from  house  to  house  concerning  the  number 
to  be  chosen  ;  wild  tales  were  told  of  just  how  large  it  would  be,  of  whom  it 
would  be  likely  to  consist,  of  how,  when  and  where  it  would  be  announced  ; 
and  everybody  listened  and  everybody  talked,  but  nobody  believed,  until  at 
length  one  story  came  steadily  and  rapidly  from  all  sides  at  once.  This  last 
insisted  that  the  elections  would  be  read  in  College  Hall  after  the  morning 
services,  some  day  before  the  first  of  May,  which  came  on  a  Monday.  Accord- 
ingly, towards  the  end  of  the  last  week  in  April  the  chairs  in  College  Hall 
were  conspicuously  full  during  chapel.  Freshmen  who  are  accustomed  to 
procure  "rubber  places"  in  the  gallery  by  arriving  five  minutes  or  so  before 
the  first  bell  rings,  were  obliged  to  take  back  seats  when  they  entered  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  great  gap  between  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  caused, 
not  by  animosity  of  feeling  but  because  of  the  exceedingly  small  size  of  the 
former,  was  wonderfully  narrow.  However  when  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  mornings  had  come  and  gone  and  nothing  in  the  least  exciting 
had  happened,  the  more  incredulous  began  to  smile  and  whisper  "local  color," 
and  some  few  even  stayed  at  home  on  Saturday.  Oh,  well  were  they  repaid 
for  their  cynicism  1 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  29,  Dean  Tyler,  according  to  custom,  led  the 
morning  exercises.  As  usual  the  psalm  was  chanted,  the  passage  from  the 
Bible  read,  the  hymn  sung  and  the  prayer  spoken  ;  and  then,  as  the  heads  were 
raised,  all  eyes  turned  expectantly  towards  the  platform.  Would  he  press 
the  button  for  the  signal  as  usual,  or  —  a  hush  fell  over  the  whole  house  ;  he 
held  a  paper  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  words  spoken 
by  the  Dean  on  that  long-to-be-remembered  morning  of  the  college  year.  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  excitement  throughout  the  house  was  intense,  and  when 
he  paused  before  announcing  the  fifteen  members  of  the  senior  class  who  had 
been  elected  into  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  an  agitated  murmur  ran  through 
the  college.  The  names  were  read  in  alphabetical  order  and  after  each  one 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  particularly  hearty  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  other  ways  during  their  college 
career. 

When  the  reading  of  the  names  was  finished,  every  one  excercised  sufficient 
self-control  in  order  to  walk  out  of  chapel  to  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
organ,  but  in  the  hall  the  confusion  was  even  greater  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
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a  bigber  de^'re*-  tban  on  tbe  eventful  mornings  when  the  first  five  Sophomores 
are  takfii  into  the  Alpha  or  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies.  It  was  not  nntil  some 
time  after  tbe  new  gong  had  sounded,  in  fact,  that  thoughts  were  again 
turned  towards  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  the  crowd  began  to  scatter 
in  the  direction  of  tbe  various  recitation  rooms. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  not  unalloyed  pleasure  that  tb<'  uncbTgradnate 

sought  the  south  door  of  the  Alumnie  Gymnasium  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

April  29.     So  often  during  her  college  career  are  claims 

Inns  of  Nations  made  ui^on  her  slender  allowance,  she  has  come  to  lo(jk 
with  a  doubtful  eye  upon  all  entertainments  where 
admission  is  asked,  grasping  her  pocket-book  firmly  tbe  while.  What,  after 
all,  if  the  "  Inns  of  Nations  ",  in  spite  of  its  charming  announcements,  should 
prove  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  church  fair  in  disguise,  in  which, 
as  we  have  found,  it  is  sometimes  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"'  I 
Or  one  of  those  transactions  where  the  pleasure  seems  to  lie  on  tbe  other 
person's  side  and  we  are  unhappily  aware  that  while  we  buy  we  are  also 
being  sold ! 

She  had  hardly  paid  her  fifteen  cents  and  reached  the  threshold  of  the  scene 
of  action,  however,  before  she  realized  that  here,  at  least,  was  no  church  fair 
under  an  assumed  name,  nor  anything  at  all  like  unto  it,  for  that  matter. 

Tbe  "  Inns  of  Nations  "  was  in  fact  unique.  It  was  like  nothing  but  itself, 
though  it  was  a  great  deal  more  like  a  successful  Midway  than  a  church  fair. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  freshness,  of  originality  about  it,  which  took  possession 
of  all  who  entered  its  door,  so  that  she  or  he  (!)  forgot  her  or  bis  own  world 
outside  and  lived  just  for  the  moment — a  life  on  the  perceptual  plane  no 
doubt,  but  very  enjoyable  nevertheless. 

Down  at  one  end  was  the  Colonial  Inn.  before  which  the  ever  hungry 
undergraduate  eagerly  scanned  the  bill  of  fare — baked  beans,  brown  bread, 
pressed  meat,  doughnuts,  pickles,  and  chemical  coffee.  Tbe  last,  truth  to 
tell,  savored  a  little  of  the  laboratory,  but  those  who  stopped  to  drink  forgave 
it  that.  Next  door  was  the  German  Inn,  where  anyone  who  lingered  to  look 
received  so  hearty  and  pressing  an  invitation  from  its  jovial  landlady  that 
she  must  needs  sit  down  and  have  at  least  one  stein  of  beer, — root  beer,  or 
birch  beer,  it  is  true,  but  in  spite  of  the  root  and  the  birch  of  it,  such  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Inn  she  could  almost  talk  German  !  Over  on  one  side  was 
the  counter  where  frankfurters  were  being  prepared  for  the  evening  meal :  and 
the  menu  boasted  such  delicacy  as  potato  salad,  so  dear  to  the  undergradu- 
ate's heart  that  she  thereupon  resolved  to  return  to  Germany  for  her  first 
course  at  supper  later  on.  Alas  !  when  evening  came  she  found  a  similar 
resolution  seemed  to  have  been  taken  by  several  more  people  than  the  cafe 
could  accommodate. 

Just  above  Germany  was,  as  it  geographically  should  be,  the  Inn  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Under  the  thatched  roof  were  spread  long  tables  covered  with 
real  Norwegian  linen.  On  the  walls  shone  highly  polished  pieces  of  brass 
and  pewter  wear  :  over  in  one  corner  was  a  fine  old  spinning-wheel  standing 
ready  for  the  baud  of  the  spinner.  You  could  stop  near  by  antt  purchase 
souvenir  postal  cards  to  send  home  as  relics  of  your  trip.  Then  if  you  were 
as  bold  as  the  undergraduate,  you  could  peek  behind  the  screen  and  get  a 
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glimpse  of  fresh  lobsters  and  anchovies  waiting  to  be  served  when  the  time 
should  come. 

Going  out  on  the  street  again  and  mingling  with  the  now  formidable  crowd, 
the  undergraduate  was  struck  by  its  almost  cosmopolitan  air  ;  there  were  so 
many  strange  faces,  so  many  queer  costumes,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  so 
many  men  !  She  gasped  a  little  and  looked  instinctively  to  the  rafters  for 
support.     Yes,  it  was  really  her  "  gym  "  after  all. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  street,  raised  slightly  above  the  others,  was  the 
Cafe  de  Paris.  On  the  platform  in  front  stood  the  usual  row  of  palms,  each 
in  its  own  tub.  and  overhead  was  the  gaily  striped  awning.  There  is  really 
no  need  to  describe  it,  for  if  you  have  not  been  in  Paris,  you  have  at  least 
seen  pictures  of  many  such  tiny  little  cafes  with  their  round  tables,  gay 
flowers,  pretty  waitresses  and  bouquets  of  many  colors  on  the  proprietor's 
high  desk.  Leaving  behind  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  undergraduate  made  her 
way  to  a  dainty  little  Japanese  Inn,  whe:^e  Japanese  maids  with  their  hair 
twisted  into  queer  shapes  urged  upon  her  paper  flowers  and  blue  and  white 
vases.  It  was  a  quaint  little  inn,  such  as  one  sees  on  paper  fans  or  in  Japanese 
prints.  Truth  to  tell,  it  was  sufficiently  Anglicised  to  sell  molasses  and  other 
home-made  candies,  but  what  on  the  whole  could  have  been  more  natdral  ? 
It  was  merely  another  instance  of  Eastern  conservatism  giving  way  before 
the  demand  of  an  incoming  Western  civilization.  From  Japan  one  cam^ 
with  startling  suddenness  upon  the  long,  low,  laurel-covered,  laticed  cafe  of 
Italy.  Red  geraniums  bloomed  in  the  square  windows,  the  middle  one  of 
which  held  a  canary-bird  swinging  in  a  gold  cage  and  supposedly  making 
music  ever  and  anon.  Inside  the  cafe  stood  cozy  little  tables  just  big  enough 
for  two,  on  which  were  picturesque  wine  bottles  covered  with  straw.  Ices 
and  grape-juice  were  supplied  by  waitresses  who  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
strayed  far  from  beneath  the  deep  blue  skies  of  Italy. 

About  half  after  three  o'clock  a  crowd  began  to  gather  between  the  two 
rows  of  lockers  in  the  basement  of  the  gymnasium,  where  the  stunts  were  to 
take  place.  Coming  from  the  alien  paths  of  the  upper  regions,  the  under- 
graduate hailed  the  stunts  as  a  strictly  college  affair,  for  they  were  run  by 
the  Council,  and  the  talent  was  home  supplied.  The  feature  of  the  afternoon, 
if  one  stunt  could  be  called  the  feature  of  the  afternoon,  was  probably 
"  Nance  O'Neil ".  One  member  of  the  audience  was  heard  to  remark,  indeed, 
that  she  had  never  realized  how  truly  strenuous  Nance  O'Neil's  acting  was, 
until  she  had  seen  Helen  Abbott's  caricature  of  it,  and  should  the  truth  be 
told,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  even  Nance  O'Neil  could  have  improved  upon  the 
shrieks  which  resounded  from  the  basement  of  the  gymnasium  that  after- 
noon. Sakuntula  as  given  by  "  30  G-reen"  left  the  audience  speechless,  over- 
come by  the  pathos  of  the  last  scene,  where  a  boy  aged  four  and  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  asked  his  mother  in  the  touching  accents  of  childhood, 
"  Muvver,  who  ist  dot  man  ?  "  These  were  not  all  the  stunts  by  half ;  there 
were  many  recitations,  for  instance,  which  'testified  to  the  excellence  of 
the  elocution  department ;  there  were  songs  and  dances  and  other  things 
besides. 

After  the  stunts  were  over  there  was  a  sudden  rush  for  supper.  The  Inns 
were  thronged  and  traffic  was  rendered  impossible.     Some  began  with  Italy 
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and  ice  and  then  squeezed  up  to  salad  past  baked  beans,  some  went  vice 
versa  ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  eccentricity  of  taste  but  of  necessity.  Many 
steered  for  France  and  arrived  there  lon^  after  a  sign  •*  Htantling  r(X)ni  only" 
would  have  looked  ridiculous.  But  by  the  favor  of  a  French  waitress  H;ilad 
and  re)lls  were  handed  out  by  the  back  dtior  for  the  convenience  of  tliose 
unable  to  enter.  About  this  time  the  Hungarians— or  was  it  only  Warren's 
band  from  Florence — began  to  play.  All  evening  long  the  undergradiuite 
danced,  strolled,  bartered  at  the  Inns  and  refreslu'd  herself  with  ginger  ale 
and  kindred  drinks.  It  was  only  with  the  arrival  of  John  and  the  suggestion 
of  "lights  out"  that  she  found  herself  again  on  the  campus  and  realized  that 
after  all  she  was  a  member  of  an  institution  where  Monday  was  not  yet  a 
holiday. 

After  subtracting  the  expenditures  from  the  total  amount  of  money  made 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  Inns  of  Nations  there  remained 
about  $500  for  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 

Florence  Louise  Harrison  1906. 

"Esmeralda"  has  always  been  popular  in  amateur  dramatics  for  it  has 
delightful  possibilities,  both  in  humor  and  character  portrayal,  as  the  Wash- 
burn and  Teuney  cast  showed  us  on 

The  Washburn-Tenney  House  Play    Wednesday  evening,  May  3.      Our 

sympathies  went  out  toward  the 
meek  and  gentle  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  domestic  troubles  ;  his  "  high-sperrited  " 
wife  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  she  made  us  tremble  for  her 
husband  and  daughter.  It  is  rarely  that  characters  such  as  Mrs.  Rogers  are  not 
overdrawn,  and  we  were  grateful  for  the  glimpses  of  a  softer  side  which  were 
given  us  briefly  once  or  twice.  Handsome  Dave  Hardy  was  well  portrayed  ; 
the  Desmonds  were  excellent,  especially  Nora,  who  charmed  us  from  the 
very  first.  Her  voice  was  musical  and  wonderfully  clear,  and  every  gesture 
seemed  spontaneous.  Mr.  Estabrook  held  our  attention  every  time  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  we  followed  with  close  interest  the  smooth  course  of 
his  love  affair.  It  was  his  ease  and  unconsciousness  that  made  his  acting  so 
attractive.  The  Marquis  was  good,  and  his  accent  quite  French.  Esmeralda 
was  charming  in  the  first  act ;  her  grace,  her  voice,  her  sunbonnet,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  effect.  In  the  third  act,  however,  we  expected  a  transforma- 
tion, and  were  disappointed.  In  opposing  her  mother  she  lacked  the  fire  that 
would  have  convinced  us  of  her  sincerity. 

The  play  was  unusually  well  finished  in  detail,  and  gave  the  college  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.  The  scenery  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
excellent  taste.    The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Elbert  Rogers, Elsie  A.  Laughney 

Mrs.  Rogers,    Harriette  P.  Shadd 

Esmeralda  Rogers, Lillian  D.  Major 

Dave  Hardy, Florence  Mann 

Mr.  Estabrook, Sophie  E.  Wilds 

Miss  Nora  Desmond, Marion  Felt 

Miss  Kate  Desmond, Helen  B.  Pratt 

Mr.  Jack  Desmond, Leola  L.  Sexton 

"  Marquis  "  de  Montessin, Clara  M.  Dibble 

George  Drew, Sophie  O.  Harris 

Sophie, Louisa  M.  Stockwell 
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On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  6,  there  was  a  French  lecture  in  Chem- 
istry Hall  by  M.  Andre  Champollion.     M.  Champollion  has  travelled  exten- 
sively  through  the  East,   and  his  subject  was:    "La 

French  Lecture  Religion  Indoue  et  son  Influence  sur  la  Femme."  He 
said  that  the  social  position  of  woman  in  India  as  in 
other  countries,  is  determined  by  the  religion  of  the  country.  This  he  exem- 
plified by  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  woman's  social  relation  in 
Europe.  He  then  described  at  some  length  the  different  phases  of  Hindoo 
religion,  its  gods  and  its  ceremonies,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  caste 
system  of  India  with  its  rigorous  demands,  and  finally  proposed  the  rela- 
tion of  all  this  to  the  women  of  India.  In  the  first  place,  the  birth  of  a  girl 
is  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune,  and  this  is  indicative  of  her  whole  life. 
It  is  made  up  of  three  stages  of  slavery  :  the  first,  absolute  obedience  to 
her  parents  ;  the  second,  to  her  husband  :  and  the  last,  in  her  old  age,  to  her 
sons.  She  is  uneducated,  isolated,  held  to  be  lower  than  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  unless  very  poor  she  is  evwi  forbidden  to  occupy  herself  with  house- 
hold cares.  The  usual  age  for  her  marriage  is  seven  years,  and  she  is  often 
widowed  early  in  life.  The  widow's  state  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all.  She  is 
held  practically  responsible  for  the  death  of  her  husband  and  every  abuse  is 
showered  upon  her.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  widows  to  burn  them- 
selves alive  upon  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands,  but  this  has  now  been 
legally  forbidden.  The  widow's  life  is  spent  as  servant  in  the  house  of  her 
son,  where  she  is  the  slave  of  everyone. 

The  lecture  closed  with  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  principal  points  that 
had  been  made.  Then  followed  a  reception  for  the  lecturer  by  the  French 
club  in  Seelye  Hall. 

Elizabeth  Creevey  '05. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  6,  in  Assembly  Hall,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Henry  James  under  the  auspices  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  on  the 

subject,  '"The  Lesson  of  Balzac".      Mr.   James» 

Lecture  by  Mr.  James    theme  was  as  follows  : 

No  novelist  offers  us  so  great  an  opportunity  for 
consideration  as  Balzac.  George  Sand,  a  suggestive  dealer  with  life,  but 
quite  impossible  of  analysis ;  Jane  Austin,  with  her  light  felicity,  and  no 
more  process  than  a  brown  thrush:  the  Bronte  sisters,  whose  fame  depends 
as  much  upon  their  tragic  history  as  upon  the  unconscious  grace  of  their 
workmanship — these  are  but  glimmering  lanterns  leading  through  the  dim 
sanctuary  to  the  great  statue  of  Balzac.  The  art  of  Balzac  has  been  largely 
discredited  because  his  work  is  not  presentable  as  classic ;  for,  while  lesser 
writers  may  be  dealt  with  by  elimination,  his  work  must  be  taken  in  the 
mass,  and  so  baffles  analysis.  Balzac  stands  almost  alone  as  an  extemporizer 
of  closeness  and  weight.  That  lyrical  element  which  expresses  life  itself  and 
which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  poet  is  absent  from  the  work  of 
Balzac,  Scott,  Thackeraj^  and  Dickens  ;  hence  these  are  essentially  novelists — 
exclusively  lovers  of  the  image  of  life. 

Balzac's  power  over  other  novelists  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  typical 
projector  and  creator,  living  and  breathing  in  his  medium.  Yet  his  own 
figure  is  more  extraordinary  than  any  he  drew.      He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
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worn  out  with  work,  thoatcht  and  passion.  Bp^inning  as  a  friendlesH,  poor, 
provincial,  it  was  not  until  his  thirtieth  yt'iir  that  ho  found  liis  fwX,  and  hin 
voice. 

His  work  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  France  of  his  time— a  tropical  forest 
of  detail  and  specification,  but  with  the  breath  of  p^nius  stirring  the  tre<«- 
tops.  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  dilTusion  with  such  int^'nsity? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  wealth  of  temperament ;  he  could  live  at 
large  because  he  was  also  living  in  particular  connections.  He  wjis  always 
fencing  himself  in  against  personal  experience,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  art. 
Everywhere  in  Balzac  is  a  combination  of  quantity  and  intensity.  He  does 
not  produce  vivid  effects  in  some  places  by  faintness  in  others,  but  always 
aims  at  clear  definiteness,  sometimes  failing  through  his  very  solicitude,  by 
the  presentation  of  too  many  facts. 

The  work  of  the  great  novelists  is  differentiated  by  atmosphere — by  the 
projected  light  of  the  author's  individual  temperament.  So  in  Dickens,  life 
seems  to  be  always  in  the  morning,  in  a  large  apartment  with  unwashed 
windows  ;  in  George  Eliot  the  sun  is  setting,  the  trees  are  rustling  ;  Charlotte 
Bronte  suggests  endless  autumn  ;  Jane  Austen,  arrested  spring  ;  Hawthorne 
gives  us  a  feeling  of  uncannily  late  afteraoon  hours  ;  in  Thackeray  we  are 
conscious  of  rainy  days  in  residential  streets.  The  atmosphere  of  Balzac  is 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others  ;  it  is  rich  and  thick,  a  mixture  of  sun 
and  shade.  He  gives  us  a  sense  of  intellectual  luxury  so  great  that  some 
simplification  is  necessary,  in  order  to  focus  him  at  all. 

Intensity  of  life  is  recorded  on  every  page.  The  figures  bristle  with  par- 
ticulars ;  we  see  their  very  clothes  and  furniture.  There  is  a  great  multipli- 
cation of  values.  The  faults  of  Balzac  are  mostly  faults  of  execution,  never 
failure  of  saturation  with  his  idea.  The  author  possessed  his  creatures,  and 
through  loving  them  learned  to  know  them.  Balzac  loved  the  characters  in 
Les  Parents  Pauvres  as  Thackeray  did  not  love  Becky  Sharp  ;  for  the  English 
writer  wanted  to  expose  Becky  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  moral  judgment ; 
whereas  the  French  writer  gave  his  heroine  all  her  value,  willing  to  risk  your 
spiritual  salvation  a  little  while. 

One  of  the  various  lessons  of  Balzac  is  that  there  is  no  convincing  art  that 
is  not  ruinously  expensive.  Flourishing  frugality  may  be  good  for  the  nov- 
elist but  it  is  bad  for  the  novel,  for  a  work  ceases  to  l^e  artistically  interesting 
when  it  is  easily  manufactured.  Balzac  aims  at  complete  representation  of 
his  creatures.  In  his  work  we  see  a  wonderful  efusion  of  agents,  action  and 
medium,  a  large  handling  of  conditions,  and  that  costliest  charm,  good 
composition.  He  overcomes  those  two  great  difficulties  of  the  novelist's 
art,— the  foreshortening  of  the  procession  of  facts  and  figures,  and  the 
management  of  the  lapse  of  time.  For  his  time  effects  Balzac  resorted  to  no 
such  cheap  methods  as  dialogue  reports  of  events.  He  employed  dialogue  as 
the  flower  of  illustration,  keeping  its  fragrance  by  rare  use,  and  never  forcing 
it  into  a  constructive  office  —  an  office  proper  to  it  in  the  drama  alone. 
Dialogue  is  essentially  the  fluid  element  in  the  novel ;  its  preponderance  in 
the  elder  Dumas  makes  that  author's  work  a  tepid  tank. 

Balzac  is  a  closely  figured  tapestry.  Balzac  is  fixed,  immovable  by  reason 
of  his  weight ;    the  straying  of  lesser  novelists  may  be  circulation  without 
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motion.  It  is  best  to  keep  Balzac  ever  in  sight,  for  every  rule  comes  back  to 
him.  We  see  the  great  gold  statue  seated  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
dim  sanctuary.  Let  us  then  be  willing  to  see  him  gilded  thick  ;  it  is  for  the 
looser,  lighter,  poorer  of  us,  to  be  gilded  thin. 

Charlotte  Chase  '05. 

The  following  officers  of  the  German  Club  were  elected  for  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  year  1905-06,  on  April  25  : — 

President— Ruth  Fletcher  1906. 
Vice-President — Marjorie  Allen  1906. 
Secretary — Bertha  Christiansen  1907. 
Treasurer — Agatha  Gruber  1907. 

On  April  26,  at  2  o'clock,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  was  held 
and  the  following  elections  were  made  : 

Advisory  Committee — Helen  Rand  Thayer  '84. 
Elizabeth  J.  Hurbut  '95. 
Ellen  P.  Cook  '93. 
President— Margaret  Stone  1906. 
Vice-President— Marion  Dodd  1906. 
Recording  Secretary— Ruth  Cowing  1907. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Ruth  Olyphant  1907. 
Treasurer— Alta  Smith  1908. 


CALENDAR 

May     17,  Albright  House  Reception. 

"  18,  Open  meeting  of  Current  Events  Club.  Lecture  by 
Dr.  Dennis.  Subject :  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. 

''       20,  Alpha  Society. 

*'      24,  Alpha-Phi  Kappa  Psi  Play. 

**      27,  Morris  House  Dance. 

''      30,  Memorial  Day. 

*'      31,  Junior-Senior  Entertainment. 

June      3,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societj^. 

''        7,  Final  Examinations  begin. 

''       10,  Alpha  Society. 

'*       15,  Examinations  end. 
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CANADA  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ANNEXED  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Annexation  is  as  familiar  a  word  to  American  as  to  British 
statesmen  —  Louisiana  and  Florida,  Texas,  Northern  Mexico, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  all  been  annexed  one  after  the  other  in 
various  ways.  The  problems  connected  with  any  proposition  to 
annex  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  however,  are  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  involved  in  previous  questions  of  annexation, 
that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  legitimate  comparison. 
While  the  opinion  that  Canada  should  belong  to  the  United 
States  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  the  last  ten  years,  no 
one  proposes  to  do  it  by  other  than  peaceable  means.  Without 
realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  perplexities  involved,  as  for  in- 
stance the  serious  diplomatic  difficulties  with  England,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  British  Empire,  the  general  conclusion  is  that 
Canada's  addition  to  the  United  States  would  not  disturb  or  im- 
peril the  existing  system.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  matter 
may  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

There  are,  in  a  general  way,  three  important  reasons  why  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  continue  as  separate  govern- 
ments. The  first  of  these  is  that  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
population  is   not  suitable   for   annexation.     As  a  whole  the 
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Canadian  people  are  intensely  proud  of  their  country,  of  their 
union  with  the  British  Empire,  and  of  their  loyalty  to  the  King. 
They  have  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  British  institu- 
tions and  to  King  Edward.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for 
England  has  treated  Canada  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  it 
has  often  been  said  that  if,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  had  received  like  consideration,  there  would 
have  been  no  Declaration  of  Independence.  Aside  from  this 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  the  character  of  the 
French  Canadians  would  be  no  help  in  the  matter  of  annexa- 
tion. This  large,  ignorant,  unprogressive  class  cannot  assimilate 
Canadian  ideas,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  would 
take  any  more  kindly  to  American  ideas. 

The  second  general  argument  against  annexation  is  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  would  oppose  each  other.  If 
union  were  established,  an  equality  of  commercial  privileges 
would  be  involved.  Commercially,  union  would  abridge  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farming  classes  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  a 
cruel  and  immediate  disadvantage  to  all  our  agricultural  states. 
The  Canadians  are  very  anxious  for  a  better  market  for  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  with  their  cheaper  labor  they  could  not 
fail  to  cripple  the  profits  of  American  farmers  on  all  similar 
products.  A  commercial  union  would  not  stop  short  of  partici- 
pation in  our  fishing  and  coasting  trade.  The  services  of  the 
Canadian  navy  are  supported  chiefly  for  the  end  of  opening  a 
free  fish  market  to  the  United  States,  and  if  that  were  accom- 
plished, the  navy  would  soon  be  out  of  existence.  At  present 
our  coasting  trade,  on  both  the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  is  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition  and  is  about  all  we  have  left  of  our 
former  mercantile  tonnage.  The  cheap  provincial  craft,  cheaply 
manned  and  cheaply  run,  would  undermine  our  people  in  the 
coasting  trade,  just  as  the  Clyde  steamers,  and  Norwegian  and 
other  foreign  tramps,  have  nearly  extinguished  our  foreign 
carrying  trade. 

Another  collision  of  interests  would  take  place  on*  the  politi- 
cal side.  A  firm  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Canadian  institu- 
tions, laws,  politics  and  even  morals,  is  ingrained  in  the  heart 
of  the  average  citizen.  Canada  prefers  Parliamentary  to  Con- 
gressional government.  She  does  not  approve  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  term  of  the  president  he  is  practically  responsible  to 
nobody,   and   that  his  election  causes  violent  turmoil  in  the 
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country  every  four  years.  She  profin-s  to  have  a  i)renii(T  who 
represents  the  king,  and  wlioso  actions  can  be  controlled  by  tlio 
people.  Canadians  also  object  to  our  elective  judiciary  and  to 
our  varying  divorce  laws.  They  are  exceedingly  averse  to  any 
judicial  system  founded  u})on  an  electoral  basis.  They  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  they 
think  that  the  respect  paid  to  its  decisions  and  to  the  Court  it- 
self, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  judges  are  carefully  selected  and 
hold  their  positions  for  life.  In  the  lower  courts,  where  the 
electoral  system  is  used,  they  think  that  lack  of  respect  for  the 
bench  and  its  decisions  is  obvious,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  judge  is  an  elected  official,  no  longer  independent,  but 
the  servant  of  the  people  or  the  party  which  elected  him.  The 
varying  divorce  laws  Canada  considers  a  critical  evil,  and  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  a  reflection  upon  the  morality  of 
the  community. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  large  number  of  Cana- 
dian states  probably  to  be  represented  in  Congress  would  require 
profound  consideration.  All  of  the  provinces  would  be  likely 
to  insist  upon  being  represented  in  the  Senate.  To  the  older 
members  of  the  Union  this  would  not  be  acceptable.  The 
coherence,  as  a  political  unit,  of  so  many  additional  senators 
suddenly  admitted  from  the  north,  would  be  inevitable,  and 
they  would  soon  learn  their  power  to  break  down  both  meas- 
ures and  men.  The  future  success  or  failure  of  parties  might 
depend  upon  their  Canadian  policy. 

The  Catholic  power  in  Quebec  would  form  another  disadvan- 
tage for  the  United  States.  The  French-Canadians  are  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Quebec  is  priest-ridden.  Combined  with 
the  American  Roman  Church  it  would  become  the  powerful 
redresser  of  Ro.man  Catholic  grievances  over  all  the  United 
States.  The  wealth,  power  and  influence  of  this  Church  is  con- 
stantl}^  increasing,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  this  great  clerical  institution  rules  more  absolutely  than 
in  Quebec.  If  the  Republican  party  should  rudely  blight  Cath- 
olic school  aspirations,  it  would  be  punished  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election  by  the  loss  of  the  Quebec  State  vote.  Thus  our 
free  institutions  would  be  greatly  imperiled.  The  Democratic 
party  might  be  similarly  treated  at  another  time,  and  the  vote 
of  Quebec  the  State  would  become  an  object  for  high  bids,  thus 
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greatly  sharpening  our  political  warfares.  With  such  collisions 
of  interest  as  these,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  Union  would  be  a  very  serious  problem. 

If,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  annexation  should  sometime  be 
accomplished,  the  regard  of  Canadians  for  English  nobility  and 
tradition  would  not  tend  to  increase  a  spirit  of  democracy. 
They  have  too  much  caste  and  race  pride  even  to  become  truly 
democratic.  The  English  civil  service  system  has  long  served 
to  provide  in  English  colonies  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  younger 
sons  of  the  aristocracy,  and  this  class  must  be  expected  to  per- 
petuate national  animosities,  and  to  remain  so  wedded  to  the 
British  monarchy  as  not  to  be  able  to  think  of  a  republic  with- 
out hatred.  The  Loyalists  or  Tories,  who  left  the  United  States 
during  or  after  the  Revolution,  have  retained  much  of  their  old 
bitterness,  and  these  with  their  descendants  would  be  hostile  to 
all  republican  theories  or  methods  of  government. 

Many  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation  have  been  brought 
forward  of  late  years  which  at  first  seem  highly  plausible,  but 
upon  close  examination  lose  much  of  their  cogency.  The  state- 
ment has  often  been  made  that  geographically  Canada  would 
prove  a  great  and  inexhaustible  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  to  be  doubted,  for  annexation  would  involve  such  a  tre- 
mendous increase  of  area  that  concentration  of  government 
would  be  made  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Firm 
control  over  every  part  of  a  country  is  necessary  if  the  govern- 
ment is  to  be  lasting  and  stable,  and  without  concentration  this 
restraint  cannot  be  exercised.  The  addition  of  this  great  terri- 
tory would  involve  the  United  States  in  enormous  expense  for 
the  maintenance  of  canals  and  railroads.  The  Dominion  is  the 
owner  of  several  very  important  canals,  and  the  Union  would 
therefore  be  relieved  from  their  future  construction ;  but  the 
annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  would  have  to  be  assumed, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  inferior  as  to  require  replacement  by 
larger  and  better  works.  The  relation  of  the  Dominion  to  its 
railroads  is  extraordinarily  involved.  Many  of  them  are 
owned  by  the  government,  and  whether  they  are  self-supporting 
or  an  annual  tax,  they  are  surely  a  source  of  probable  deficits 
and  of  great  vexation  in  their  administration.  In  time  of  war 
this  territory  would  prove  a  difficult  problem,  for  the  distances 
are  so  great,  and  some  areas  so  sparsely  settled,  that  protection 
would    be  a    serious    burden.      Geographically  then,   Canada 
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would  not  })rovo  such  an  unliniitcHl  benefit  as  is  somotiinos 
tliouglit. 

As  for  the  claim  that  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  racf^s  on  the 
same  continent  sliould  be  united,  several  reasons  make  this  inex- 
pedient. As  has  already  been  stattnl,  tlu?  interests  of  tlio  two 
countries  do  not  coincide,  and  constant  friction  would  therefore 
ensue.  Then,  too,  Canadians  are  afraid  of  American  aggression, 
suspicious  of  American  dislike  to  the  mother-land,  and  opposed 
to  the  hostile  fiscal  legislation,  which  would  necessarily  exist 
under  annexation,  and  to  possible  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 
Every  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
British  market,  and  have  overwhelmingly  defeated  any  reci- 
procity schemes  which  involved  trade-discrimination  against 
Great  Britain.  The  large  number  of  French-Canadians  would 
form  a  third  reason  why  union  would  be  inadvisable.  They  are 
an  emphatically  hostile  element  in  Canadian  afi:airs,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  that  they  would  prove  anything  else  under  Amer- 
ican administration.  They  are  subject  to  Canada  against  their 
will,  and  the  United  States  would  probably  be  no  better  able  to 
assimilate  them  than  Canada  has  been.  Therefore  it  is  wiser 
that  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  races  should  remain  apart. 

The  third  great  claim  urged  for  annexation  is  an  economic 
one.  It  has  been  said  that  Canada  requires  union  in  order  to 
remedy  her  commercial  restrictions.  Statistics  deny  this  state- 
ment. In  the  period  from  1878  to  1892  the  export  of  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  of  produce  from  fish- 
eries and  forests,  increased  rapidly.  In  this  same  period 
also,  manufactures  and  imports  of  raw  material,  such  as 
wool,  cotton  and  sugar,  made  rapid  progress.  That  Canada 
does  not  need  union  on  an  economic  ground  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  proves  to  be  a  better  market  for  Cana- 
dian products,  especially  agricultural,  than  the  United  States, 
since  the  latter  is  more  than  able  to  supply  her  own  necessities  in 
this  direction. 

Good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Canada  would  be  no  economic 
benefit  to  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  Canadian  market 
which  is  already  over-stocked,  and  has  no  need  of  American 
goods.  Canadian  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  that  it  would  se- 
riously damage  American  manufacturing  interests  if  union 
should  take  place.  Aside  from  this,  there  are  two  other  serious 
economic    disadvantages.      The  various   Indian   tribes   of  the 
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United  States  have  long  proved  a  source  of  great  expense.  Un- 
fortunately the  Canadian  Dominion,  with  its  sixty-four  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  is  even  more  seriously  burdened  with  this  des- 
titute race,  all  of  whom  have  had,  and  must  continue  to  have, 
assistance  in  their  hard  struggle  for  life — especially  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  climate.  To  Canada  they  bring  a  large  item  of 
expense,  and  to  the  United  States  they  would  bring  a  much 
greater  one,  as  her  system  of  support  has  been  far  more  gener- 
ous. Lastly,  in  case  of  union,  the  public  debt  of  Canada,  how- 
ever formidable,  would  have  to  be  paid  or  assumed  by  the 
United  States.  The  present  amount  of  this  debt  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  but  that 
of  the  Dominion  has  steadily  increased.  Undoubtedly  the 
United  States  could  bear  this  heavy  burden  much  more  easily 
than  Canada  could,  but  the  idea  is  far  from  attractive. 

In  addition  to  all  these  general  arguments  against  annexation 
the  great  majority  of  the  Canadians  do  not  wish  it.  Most  of 
the  talking  in  favor  of  it  has  been  done  by  a  few  men,  such  as 
Goldwin  Smith.  A.  R.  Carmen  says  that  annexation  would 
bring  three  serious  problems  to  the  United  State  ;  (1)  the  inter- 
jection of  a  Canadian  party  into  American  politics,  (2)  the  open 
hostility  of  the  ultra-British  party,  which  by  forcibly  dragging 
this  element  into  the  American  Union  would  bring  grave  dan- 
ger, and  (3)  the  questions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  lat- 
ter problem  he  considers  the  most  serious,  and  he  says  that 
when  Canada  accepts  annexation  it  will  be  a  confession  that 
Quebec  the  Province  has  driven  Canadian  statesmen  in  sheer 
bewilderment  to  national  suicide.  He  further  says  that  when 
Quebec  shall  offer  herself  for  annexation,  the  government  at 
Washington  may  set  up  a  needle's  eye  through  which  she  must 
pass  naked  stripped  of  every  privilege  of  race  and  religion  ; 
that  Congress  may  take  every  precaution  possible  and  take  it  in 
full,  but  tha.t  unless  the  history  of  Romanism  has  been  written 
by  contraries,  the  care  will  be  taken  in  vain.  The  Marquis  of 
Lome,  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  and  Erastus  Wiman  all  bear  him  out 
in  saying  that  annexation  is  unadvisable. 

Such  Americans  as  Justin  S.  Morrill  say,  ''  We  do  not  need 
the  Canadian  Dominion  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  redundant  pop- 
ulation. We  do  not  need  it  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  their 
young  men  in  our  army.     We  do  not  need  it  for  the  purpose  of 
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increasing  our  revenue,  and,  if  we  did,  the  balance  would  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  account."  Cities  and  states  have 
prt^viously  tried  to  rule  world  empires  and  have  failed.  Let  not  the 
United  States  be  like  Athens,  ^lacedonia,  and  Rome,  who  were 
so  greedy  for  empire  that  they  brought  about  their  own  down- 
fall, but  let  the  great  Republic  rather  profit  by  their  example. 

A  union  with  Canada  must  first  be  asked  for  by  the  Dominion 
or  it  will  not  be  worth  liaving.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative,  and  since  both  coun- 
tries are  contented  with  their  present  conditions,  and  since  each 
believes  in  the  superiority  of  her  own  institutions,  the  wisest 
plan  is  for  them  to  remain  apart. 

Edith  Chapin. 


BEYOND  THE  GARDEN 

A  low  hill  lies  beyond  my  green-hedged  garden  ; 
A  little  hill,  all  pillared  high  with  trees. 
Towards  it  the  meadows  stretch  their  shaggy  grasses 
That  tremble  at  the  passing  of  a  breeze. 

Now  spring  has  come  I  watch  the  color  deepen 
Upon  those  trees,  shorn  bare  by  winter  s  snow, 
And  from  the  garden  see  the  glint  of  sunshine 
Fall  on  the  leaves  and  bid  the  good  sap  flow. 

Sometimes  the  rain  falls  softly,  half  concealing 

The  ragged  branches  in  a  veil  of  mist. 

And  sometimes,  when  God  smiles  from  out  his  Heaven, 

The  hill-top 's  by  a  morning  rainbow  kissed. 

I  stand  beside  my  hedge  each  night  at  sunset: 
The  lilacs  are  in  bloom,  and  at  my  feet 
The  late-born  blossoms  of  a  lengthening  spring-time 
Pour  out  their  fragrance,  and  the  air  is  sweet. 

The  sun  drops  low  ;   the  sky  is  gray  and  golden. 
Above  me  croons  a  mother  bird  at  rest. 
Upon  the  top  bough  of  the  pink-fringad  apple 
Secure  is  built  her  neatly  woven  nest. 
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And  I — alone  but  for  the  fading  sunset 
And  bright-eyed  bird— look  out  upon  the  hill 
And  wait  until  the  night  has  wrapped  it  gently, 
And  all  the  garden  is  subdued  and  still. 

Then  wide- winged  bats  leap  by  in  narrowing  circles 
Across  the  line  the  hill  makes  with  the  sky, 
And  low  I  say  farewell  and  leave  the  garden, 
Brushing  the  dew-wet  grass  as  I  pass  by. 

Bertha  Chace  Lovell. 


THE   AWAKENING  OF  THE  WOODS 

The  sheltering  snow,  departing,  left  the  woods 
Silent  and  desolate  ;  wherein  cold  pools 
Mirrored  the  flights  of  sullen,  wind-tossed  clouds. 
From  the  decay  of  other  years,  young  ferns 
Grotesquely  reared  themselves,  but  dared  not  lift 
Their  shivering  heads,  distrustful  of  a  world 
Where  sudden,  gusty  raindrops  dashed  them  down. 

Then,  lo  !  the  Master's  loving  hand,  outstretched 
In  pity,  touched  the  cheerless  wood  to  life, — 
To  life  which  surged  and  tingled  in  each  vein, 
And  winged  itself  in  leaves  and  gossamer  flowers. 
Warm  sunshine  flickered  through  the  sparkling  veil 
And  nestled  in  the  violets'  inmost  heart. 
And  baby  blood-roots,  leaf-encradled,  woke 
To  wonder  at  the  glory  of  the  Spring. 

Inez  Hunter  Barclay. 


A  PARTNERSHIP 

Mme.  Lecoz,  small,  plump  and  vivacious,  waved  a  cigarette 
airily.  She  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of  her  court,  that  is  to 
say  at  the  head  of  the  pension  dinner  table,  chair  pushed  back 
and  leaning  forward  with  elbows  squarely  upon  the  table.  She 
made  only  a  bare  pretense  of  smoking,  but  used  the  cigarette 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  and  affability. 

"You  like  Paris,  monsieur?"  she  was  asking.  "Mais — of 
course.     Why  not  ?    See  how  blue  the  sky  is  and  how  bright 
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the  sun.  Everybody  likes  Paris  at  this  season.  To  bo  sure, 
there  is  no  more  opera— ah,  that  was  divine  I  You  have  lieard 
La  Santibella  ?    No  ?    Such  a  voice  I     But  never  mind,  there 

still  remains  Marietta  at  the  Folifs,  about  whom  tlie  city  has 
gone  mad.  The  boulevards  are  gay  each  night,  but  for^me,  I 
like  the  sunshine.  You  must  go  to  the  Luxembourg  gardens 
this  afternoon  and  see  the  color  and  the  beauty.  You,  an  artist, 
should  like  that,  and  you  will  find  it  there." 

The  cigarette  flourished  toward  the  window.  This  overlooked 
a  narrow  street  of  the  Latin  quarter.  The  low  roof  of  the  house 
opposite  had  been  transformed  into  a  garden  which  was  bright 
against  the  dingy  walls  of  the  next  building.  A  block  away 
the  Rue  de  I'Ep^^e  crossed  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  whose  noise 
and  bustle  were  day  and  night  unceasing.  Beyond  that  were 
the  round  dome  of  the  Pauthdon  and  the  towns  of  St  Etienne, 
and  the  bright  sun  of  a  Paris  spring  bathed  and  transformed  it 
all  alluringly. 

The  young  man  addressed  nodded  assent,  but  his  expression 
was  apathetic.  Thick  blond  hair  and  beard,  high  cheek  bones 
and  mild  blue  eyes  proclaimed  him  a  Teuton  before  his  gutteral 
French  confirmed  the  suspicion.  His  hands  were  white,  blue- 
veined  and  sensitive,  and  a  frayed  velvet  coat  and  loosely  knot- 
ted tie  added  a  Bohemian  touch  to  his  appearance.  Of  the  other 
loiterers  about  the  pension  table,  one  was  a  French  actor,  and 
two  were  Sorbonne  students,  all  good  humored  and  self-satisfied. 
They  had  been  eying  the  stranger  who  had  recently  drifted  into 
their  home,  with  undisguised  curiosity,  while  he  had  tried  un- 
comfortably to  avoid  their  stare.  Poor  Herr  Lubeck  I  In  reply 
to  Madame's  advice,  he  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
go  afoot  to  the  Luxembourg,  but  he  put  it,  ''Est-ce  que  che 
bourrai  marcher  la-pas?"  And  he  was  not  blind  to  the  eye- 
brows uplifted  in  amusement  opposite  him. 

Mme.  Lecoz  hastily  interposed,  and  her  black  eyes  snapped. 
"Of  course  you  can,"  she  said,  "And  who  would  care  to  ride 
in  a  stuffy  tramway  this  afternoon  ?  " 

She  looked  indignantly  at  her  other  boarders  and  they  re- 
turned it  with  deprecating  amusement.  Mme.  Lecoz  still  kept 
fresh  and  pretty  and  buxom,  for  all  her  ten  years  of  widowhood, 
and  the  flush  of  annoyance  that  came  to  her  cheeks  now  made 
her  none  the  less  attractive.  She  pushed  back  her  chair  deci- 
dedly, and  there  was  a  general  movement  to  leave  the  ro  m. 
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The  German  stood  back  deferentially,  and  Mme.  Lecoz  stopped 
a  moment  too. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  be  at  home  here,  monsieur,"  she  said  kindly. 
**  Let  me  do  anything  I  can  for  your  comfort." 

Herr,  Lubeck  could  only  answer  with  a  look  of  dumb  grati- 
tude. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  walking  toward  the  gardens 
threading  his  way  to  the  quai,  jostled  by  the  crowd  of  shop- 
pers and  sight-seers.  His  thoughts  were  busy,  and  the  gay 
throng  of  the  boulevard  passed  unnoted.  Lubeck  had  been  in 
Paris  ten  years  before,  studying  art,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
on  a  meager  pittance,  dreaming  great  dreams,  and  suffering 
privations  with  heroic  ardor.  Resources  at  an  end,  he  had  gone 
home  confident  of  success  and  eager  for  battle,  but  since  then, 
existence  had  been  a  slow  downhill  course.  It  was  little  matter 
where  he  had  been.  His  undeveloped  talent  and  impractical 
mind  did  not  succeed  any  better  in  Berlin  than  in  his  home  town 
of  Mecklenburg.  Now  that  his  home  had  broken  up,  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  French  capitol,  a  friendless  vagabond, 
without  hope  or  ambition. 

He  paused  mechanically  with  a  crowd  which  stood  before  a 
vender  of  moving  toys,  but  passed  on  again  in  a  moment,  eyes 
vaguely  fixed  ahead  on  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens.  His  artist's  attention  was  gradually  aroused  from  de- 
spondent reverie.  The  splendid  palace  with  its  green  and 
terraced  approach,  stood  out  in  all  its  most  picturesque  beauty 
in  the  spring  sunshine.  The  park  was  dotted  with  playing  chil- 
dren. Beribboned  nurses  wei'e  stationed  here  and  there  upon 
benches  ;  nearby,  the  unending  stream  of  life  :  above  all,  a  few 
low  clouds.  Lubeck  paused  and  half-shut  his  eyes  to  soften  the 
scene,  and  when  he  walked  on  again  his  step  was  more  elastic 
and  his  bearing  more  alert.  He  passed  the  Sorbonne  and 
crossed  the  teeming  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  went  on,  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  to  look  into  attractive  windows.  The 
life  and  bouyancy  of  everything  around  began  to  fill  the  Ger- 
man with  an  old,  nearly  forgotten  hope  ;  and  in  an  unformed 
way,  mingled  with  the  spell  that  Paris  was  casting  over  him, 
he  saw  a  picture  of  the  plump  little  kindly  faced  woman  who 
was  going  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for  him  there.  Here  perhaps, 
where  men  and  women  had  human  sympathy,  and  where  all 
about  were  workers  creating,  producing,  and  filling  each  a  use- 
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fill  niclio,  ]u»  too  could  paint,  and  live,  and  win  renown.  His 
nervous  fingers  closed  and  unclosed  and  be  looked  from  side  to 
side  observint-:  everythini^:  as  one  newly  awakened. 

Opposite  the  Cluny  ]\Iuseuni  he  crossed  the  street  and  leaned 
ai^ainst  an  iron  fence  rail,  to  scrutinize  its  artistic  possibilities. 
The  old  brown  walls  with  their  suggestion  of  decay,  the  ivy 
straggling  over  the  corner  turrets,  translated  themselves  into 
terms  of  soft  toned  pastel  to  his  eyes.  He  walked  on  toward 
the  river,  where  it  opened  out  and  flowed  blue  beyond  the  Place 
St.  Michel,  and  at  last  he  came  out  upon  the  quai.  In  either 
direction  overhanging  the  water  stretched  rows  of  fruit  and 
flower  booths,  broken  here  and  there  by  old  book  stalls. 
The  Seine,  narrow  here  beside  the  He  de  la  Citd,  was  alive  with 
fussy  little  passenger  boats  and  more  business-like  barges,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  eye  ran  back  and  forth  between  the  gleam- 
ing spire  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  strong  towers  and  but- 
tresses of  Notre  Dame.  Thoughts  of  the  enduring  strength  and 
stability  of  the  city  mingled  with  its  varying  life  and  activity. 
Herr  Lubeck  lingered  there,  leaning  against  the  stone  parapet. 

The  artist  stopped  in  a  supply  shop  on  his  homeward  walk, 
and  carefully  selected  a  few  new  colors  and  brushes.  When 
satisfied  he  drew  a  handful  of  coins  from  his  pocket,  and  se- 
lected about  the  half  of  them  in  payment.  He  flushed  and  then 
turned  slowly  pale,  but  did  not  draw  back  or  hesitate.  What 
was  the  transaction  but  a  perfectly  sure  speculation  ?  Of  that 
Herr  Lubeck  felt  quite  confident  when  he  entered  the  Pen- 
sion Lecoz  for  the  evening  meal. 

In  the  following  weeks  the  German  became  a  settled  feature 
of  the  pension.  The  other  students  ceased  to  find  him  even 
funny  after  a  time,  for  he  was  absorbed  every  daj^  in  work,  and 
though  regular  to  meals,  never  joined  in  conversation.  The 
few  transient  boarders,  for  the  most  part  Americans  of  a  cheap 
class,  usually  admired  the  examples  of  his  art  that  adorned  the 
parlor  walls,  but  made  no  offers.  The  way  in  which  these  pic- 
tures had  reached  so  showy  a  position  was  an  instance  of  the 
interest  which  the  little  madame  felt  in  him.  Two  weeks  after 
his  arrival  Herr  Lubeck  went  to  her,  pale  and  determined,  with 
the  news  that  he  must  leave  the  pension.  Madame  thought 
a  moment  and  then  said,  eying  him  narrowly, 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  you  go,  but  what  must  be,  must  be. 
Will  you  do  me  one  little  favor  first,  however  ?    I  would  like  to 
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buy  one  of  your  pictures,  for  the  price, — well,  of  what  you  owe 
me.  That  is,  you  see,  to  simplify  the  bargain,  you  may  give  me 
the  one  which  I  shall  choose,  instead  of  any  money  in  settle- 
ment." 

"  But  madame,  it  is  not  worth —  " 

'•'  It  is.  I  want  it  so.  You  must  oblige  me.  And  while  you 
are  looking  for  a  new  place  to  board,  if  you  really  must  go,  you 
will  stay  here,  n^est-ce  pas  ?  " 

Herr  Lubeck  stayed  on  at  the  Pension  Lecoz. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  many  ways  of  usefulness. 
Mme.  Lecoz  was  the  possessor  of  a  tightly  curled  French  poodle, 
Bijou,  who  had  long  since  grown  cumbersome  from  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. Its  daily  walk  now  become  assured.  On  one  occasion 
the  building's  deliberate  water-power  elevator  stuck  just  mid- 
wa}^  between  two  floors,  and  nothing  but  the  ingenuity  of  Herr 
Lubeck  saved  madame  from  spending  the  night  there. 

She  on  her  side  plied  her  boarder  with  small  kindnesses. 
Often  when  he  came  home  at  night,  a  huge  tin  box  under  his 
arm,  from  a  day  passed  in  the  Trocadero  Gardens  or  in  the 
woods  of  St.  Cloud,  madame  would  inspect  a  half  finished  can- 
vas and  admire.  They  were  faithful  copies  of  Paris  life,  these 
pastels  of  Herr  Lubeck,  and  had  also  a  decided  element  of  orig- 
inality. Mme.  Lecoz  at  least  considered  them  quite  wonderful, 
and  it  distressed  her  as  the  days  went  on  to  see  their  accumula- 
tion leaning  up  against  the  walls  of  his  small  bedroom.  But 
the  artist  continued  to  work  and  to  hope  with  a  patient  heart. 

One  night, — it  was  a  month  since  he  had  come  to  Paris,— com- 
ing in  from  a  day's  outing,  he  met  madame  in  the  corridor.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  the  making  of  a  famously  good  artichoke 
sauce  for  supper,  but  something  in  the  man's  attitude  arrested 
her.  There  was  a  weary  droop  to  his  shoulders,  and  a  suggest- 
ion of  the  old  apathy  in  his  face. 

**What  have  you  been  doing  to-day,  monsieur  ?"  madame 
asked.     "  May  I  see  ?     Is  it  the  view  of  the  river  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Herr  Lubeck  brusquely,  attemping  to  pass  on. 

"Let  me  see — oh,  but  I  insist — indeed  yes,"  and  the  deter- 
mined little  woman  took  the  box  out  of  his  hands,  and  drew  out 
a  small  sketch  of  the  Seine, — a  boat,  a  bridge,  some  shadowy 
towers,  all  enveloped  in  a  thin  mist,  delicate  and  transparent. 

The  artist  bit  his  lip,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  under  a  distressed 
frown.  "  Madame,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '^  De 
grace.     Let  me  go  to  my  room." 
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*' All,  c'est  beau  !"  she  cried,  as  though  she  had  not  hoard, 
*' It  is  beautiful,  I  have  seen  in  the  salon  great  ])icture8  I  did 
not  like  as  well.  Your  pictures,  monsieur,  1  like  them  all,  and 
this—  "  she  held  it  out  at  arm's  length,  admiring  and  gesticula- 
ting, all  eagerness  to  cheer  and  please.  "Maybe  you  will  let 
me  have  this  ?    Yes  ?" 

But  Herr  Lubeck  burst  forth  passionately.  **  No,  no,  madame  ! 
I  am  tired  of  this  charity,  of  this  pretense  !  Oh,  forgive  me — 
but— I  am  not  quite  myself.     I  hecj  you  to  let  me  pass." 

"  Herr  Lubeck,"  she  said  quietly,  '*  Let  us  understand  each 
other  and  talk  things  over  a  moment.  Since  I  have  had  to  keep 
a  pension,  I  have  known  many  young  artists,  and  I  cannot  help 
interesting  myself  in  them.  You  understand  ?  You  forgive 
the  liberty.  Very  well.  I  do  not  understand  why  your  pictures 
do  not  sell.  Have  you  made  the  effort  ?  Maybe  I  am  wrong, 
but  something  tells  me  that  with  opportunity  you  would  be  suc- 
cessful." 

He  had  resigned  himself  to  the  interview  and  stood  with 
drooping  shoulders,  meeting  the  sympathetic  eyes  with  tears  in 
his  own.     He  flung  out  his  hands  despairingly. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  this  to  me,"  he  said,  ''but  I  am 
afraid  you  judge  me  too  well.  You  ask  whether  I  have  at- 
tempted sales  ?  Alas,  I  ha\e."  His  eyes  burned,  and  he 
ran  his  hand  through  his  thick  blond  hair  dramatically.  "*  I 
have  been  dreaming  this  last  month,  but  it  is  finished  now.  For 
a  week  I  have  shown  my  work  at  art  stores." 

*'  Have  you  been  to  all  ?"  madame  asked  anxiously.  "  Have 
you  called  on  prominent  artists  ?  Have  you — oh  it  seems  as 
though  there  must  be  a  way.  You  surely  have  not  tried  them 
all." 

''They  tell  me," — he  raised  his  head  proudly, — "they  tell  me 
that  their,  stock  is  full.  I  cannot  gain  admittance  to  the  paint- 
ers. But,  I  am  no  child  to  talk  to  you  like  this.  I  have  yet 
patience." 

Madame  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  "  Why  don't  you 
paint  for  the  next  salon  ?  " 

As  though  in  answer  to  a  thought  of  his  own,  the  artist's  face 
lit  up  with  a  sudden  intense  eagerness,  and  then  as  quickly  re- 
sumed its  weary  look.     "  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say.  Madame  Lecoz  with  a  sigh, 
tended  her  steps  toward  the  making  of  the  sauce,  and  Lubeck 
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retired  to  his  room.  He  kicked  over  a  chair  that  stood  in  his 
way  and  strode  over  to  the  window.  He  leaned  against  the 
casement  and  looked  out  moodily.  Paint  for  the  salon  !  yes,  he 
had  thought  of  that.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  opening, 
but  if  he  could  once  get  into  the  salon  !  His  imagination  pic- 
tured the  result,  a  crowd  grouped  around  his  masterpiece,  him- 
self near  to  hear  the  comments  and  the  speculations  regarding 
this  new  artist,  a  placard  beneath  his  signature,  with  *'  M^daille 
d'or  "  emblazoned  upon  it  in  gold  letters.  Large  offers — patron- 
age. The  pension  dinner  bell,  as  it  came  clanging  louder  and 
louder  along  the  corridor  dutside,  dispelled  the  dream.  He 
passed  a  hand  over  his  brow  to  rid  his  mind  entirely  of  it,  but 
for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  did  not  obey  its 
summons.  Paint  for  the  salon  indeed  !  And  where  should  he 
find  a  model  ready  to  pose  for  the  mere  love  of  art  ?  And 
where  could  he  pick  up  for  nothing  a  set  of  oils  adapted  to  the 
vision  which  was  forming  in  his  mind  ?  He  had  spent  the  last 
sou  that  day  for  a  final  strip  of  canvas.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  walk  home  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  for  want  of  an  omnibus 
fare.  One  thing  he  was  determined  upon.  He  would  offer  no 
more  worthless  pictures  to  Mme.  Lecoz  in  payment  of  his  debts. 
But  after  he  had  left  her — where  ?  how  ?  The  struggle  was  too 
much.  The  Paris  which  had  promised  so  much  had  proved 
itself  a  sham.  It  lured  with  a  false  brilliance,  then  abandoned 
its  victim  with  pitiless  indifference.  Herr  Lubeck  sank  down 
upon  a  chair  before  his  writing  table,  and  sat  as  though  stunned. 
He  flung  out  his  arms  and  bowed  his  head  upon  them. 

In  the  dining-room  there  was  a  seat  vacant  next  to  Mme. 
Lecoz,  and  she  glanced  at  it  uneasily  from  time  to  time.  Some- 
one asked  where  the  German  was  with  polite  indifference. 
Another  commented,  ''  Not  that  he  is  very  talkative  when  he  is 
here,  but  he  is  at  least  ornamental." 

*'I  do  not  know,'"  said  Madame.  Again,  as  in  her  first  cham- 
pionship of  the  artist,  her  eyes  blazed.  *^It  may  be  true  that 
Herr  Lubeck  is  silent,  but  I  tell  you  that  he  will  be  a  great 
artist  some  day,  for  all  that." 

She  had  spoken  so  decidedly  that  several  eyebrows  were 
raised,  and  a  short  silence  fell.  It  was  at  once  succeeded  by  a 
renewal  of  general  conversation.  Madame  did  not  beam  upon 
her  guests  as  usual.  She  toyed  with  the  sherry  glass,  and  put 
it  down  untouched  several  times  after  it  had  nearly  reached  her 
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lips.  She  laughed  politely  and  vaguely  when  the  otlierH  did, 
but  before  the  meal  was  over  she  became  so  absent-minded  that 
it  affected  everybody,  and  they  finally  left,  one  by  one,  without 
waiting  for  the  usual  after  dinner  cliat. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared  and  the  hallway  free,  Mine. 
Lecoz  tiptoed  to  Herr  Lubeck's  door.  She  could  not  have  told 
what  impluse  drove  her,  nor  what  fear  it  was  that  made  her 
heart  beat  so,  as  she  put  her  ear  to  the  panel  and  listened. 
There  was  a  slight,  indeterminable  sound  from  within.  He  was 
there  then,  safe.  A  moment's  hesitation,  and  she  knocked.  A 
stifled  exclamation  was  followed  by  absolute  silence.  In  sudden 
terror  madame  burst  open  the  door,  and  then  stood  petrified 
upon  the  threshold.  Herr  Lubeck  was  standing  by  the  window, 
staring  at  her.  His  face  was  drawn  and  set,  one  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  temple,  and  in  the  other  was  a  pistol. 

*' Drop  that!"  cried  Mme.  Lecoz,  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
for  emphasis.  Then  since  he  did  not  stir,  she  ran  and  snatched 
it  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and  sent  it  clattering  to  the  pave- 
ment below.  When  she  turned  back  to  him  again,  he  was 
standing  by  the  table,  gripping  its  edge  to  hold  himself  steady. 
Sh^  went  up  to  him  and  drew  his  hands  into  hers,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  frightened  child,  and  then  she  made  him  sit  beside  her 
on  the  couch  until  he  stopped  trembling. 

"  Poor  boy,  why  did  you  try  that  ?  "  she  asked,  and  choked  a 
little.  "  You  knew  I  was  your  friend.  No,  don't  try  to  answer 
me.  Just  let  me  talk.  You  hadn't  a  sou — yes,  I  know,  but 
there  were  other  things  to  do.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  your  friend, 
and  there  was  no  need." 

The  man  could  not  speak.  He  could  not  understand.  He 
only  knew  that  it  was  good  to  feel  the  touch  of  a  human  hand. 

"Now  listen,"  madame  continued  in  a  more  practical  tone. 
"  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,  that  has  been  running 
for  some  time  in  my  mind.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  take  my 
pay  from  you  for  as  long  as  you  want,  in  your  pictures.  No, 
don't  protest.  I  have  not  finished.  The  more  of  your  work 
that  is  hung  in  my  public  rooms,  the  more  people  will  see.  It 
isn't  much,  I  know,  but  maybe —  " 

Lubeck  gripped  her  hands  tensely.  "It's  a  respite  and  a 
chance,"  he  said. 

Madame  hesitated  in  picking*  her  words,  and  drew  a  little 
away  from  him.    Then  she  said,  "  I  want  to  give  you  more  than 
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that.  I  hardly  know  how  to  say.  But  you  know  you  have 
helped  me  in  little  things  during  the  month,  and  it  has  shown 
me  how  much  I  need  someone  like  that.  I  need  some  one  to 
take  an  interest  in  things, — to  mend  the  elevator,  and — things 
like  that.  But  more  than  that,  if  I  only  had  some  one  to  keep 
accounts  and  transact  part  of  the  business  !  There  is  a  bigger 
apartment  on  the  Rue  Brea  that  I  have  looked  at.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  It's  a  sort  of  partnership  that  I  pro]pose,  monsieur. 
Do  you  understand  ? '' 

"A  sort  of  partnership?"  he  asked  wonderingly,  and  with 
dawning  comprehension.  *'A  sort  of  partnership?  But,  no. 
I  do  not  understand.  It  takes  more  than  one  side  to  make  a 
partnership.  You  offer  life  to  a — to  a  dying  dog,  let  us  say. 
It  is  an  act  of  charity  and  goodness,  madame,  but  what  besides 
gratitude  can  the  dog  return  ?  " 

"  You  have  your  art,"  she  said,  "And  you  will  paint  your 
picture  for  the  salon  and  make  money  on  that.  I  am  not  afraid 
for  my  side  of  the  bargain.^' 

The  salon  picture !  In  uncontrollable  excitement,  Lubeck 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  walked  across  the  room.  Out  from  the 
open  balcony,  he  looked  up  toward  the  shadowy  towers  of  St. 
Etienne,  and  breathed  in  the  fresh  cool  night.  He  shot  one 
shuddering  glance  down  where  a  bit  of  steel  gleamed  in  the 
street,  and  then  looked  up  and  out  again.  The  stillness  grew 
overwrought  while  the  man  stood  there  in  the  open  weighing 
his  fate,  and  the  woman  sat  where  he  had  left  her.  It  took  the 
slow  German  a  long  time  to  comprehend.  The  darkness  had 
fallen  so  gradually  and  the  silence  had  been  so  long  that  Mme. 
Lecoz  did  not  know  that  the  artist  had  moved  until  suddenly 
she  felt  him  on  his  knees  at  her  side. 

"  I  will  consider  only  one  kind  of  partnership,"  he  said  in  an 
eloquent  voice.  "  My  art  is  nothing  to  give,  and  I  am  not  much 
more,  but  maybe  you  can  make  something  out  of  them." 

Mme.  Lecoz  put  out  her  hands  blindly  and  yielded  them  into 
his  keeping. 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey. 


SABBATH  WOODS 

I  went  to  cburcii  to-day  in  the  out-of-doors, 

Pausing  half  up  the  mountain-side  to  join 

The  solemn  service  of  the  autumn  woods. 

The  pines  stood  straight  and  tall  against  the  sky 

Like  columns  in  a  dim  cathedral  aisle, 

While  high  among  their  tops  the  breezes  stirred 

Softer  than  silence,  with  a  murmur  low, 

Devotional  as  soothing  organ  tones. 

I  joined  with  reverence  the  quiet  pines 

And  Sabbath  stillness  sank  into  my  soul. 

Charlotte  Goldsmith  Chase. 


THE  SONG  OF  MY  MASTER 

I  lift  my  head  at  his  word  of  command, 

I  leap  at  the  touch  of  his  spur. 
And  always  he  sings  a  song  to  the  beat 
Of  my  hoofs  as  we  travel  adown  the  street — 

"  To  her,  to  her,  to  her  ! " 

We  gallop  away  on  the  hard,  white  road, 

To  a  forest  of  pine  and  fir. 
My  hoofs  are  the  music,  he  sings  the  refrain. 
Softer  than  voices  of  dropping  rain — 

"To  her,  to  her,  to  her !  " 

Within  the  forest,  all  dark  and  still. 
The  shadows  my  feet  may  deter. 
But  soft  as  the  needles  that  fall  on  the  ground 
He  sings  it  again,  and  sweet  is  the  sound — 
"To  her,  to  her,  to  her  !  ' 

Out  on  the  highroad  and  into  the  town. 
With  its  bustle  and  noise  and  stir  ; 
He  has  ceased  to  sing,  but  I  know  his  heart, 
Till  we  reach  her  gate,  is  beating  its  part — 
"To  her,  to  her,  to  her!" 

Marietta  Adelaide  Hyde. 
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Philosophies,  like  religions,  are  dreamed,  as  well  as  thought. 
Those  largely  dreamed  we  call  invalid,  those  thought,  inade- 
quate. But  whatever  may  be  our  philosophy, — whether,  in  its 
preponderance  of  dreams  over  thought,  it  be  invalid,  or  whether 
it  be  inadequate, — it  must,  unless  in  its  hopeless  inadequacy  it 
be  altogether  dreamless  and  dogmatic,  admit  as  true  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thinker,  dreamer  and  practical  man,  Shakespeare  : 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

We  Horatios  who  are  not  dogmatists  must  stamp  as  valid 
some  things  beyond  our  thought  and  even  beyond  dreams.  But 
all  these  things,  because  they  have  not  yet  been  thought,  nor 
yet  have  been  invalidated  by  our  thought,  must  be  compre- 
hended under  the  one  term  ''  Mystery." 

There  has  been  a  dream  throughout  the  ages  that  this  Mys- 
tery is  One  and  that  it  is  All— embracing  as  well  things  com- 
monly called  known  as  things  unknown.  The  historically  sensi- 
tive Tennyson  expressed  this  in  his, 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Yes,  it  is  our  dream  that,  if  we  knew  nature,  we  should  know 
both  God  and  man.  In  fact,  if  we  knew  one  thing,  we  should 
know  all.  Our  Aryan  ancestors  saw,  as  did  Tennyson,  the 
flower  ;  they  saw  that  it  was  fair  ;  and  they  dreamed  that  it  was 
all — that  the  sense  world  was  both  God  and  man.  But  then,  our 
medieval  fathers  saw,  as  did  Tennyson,  the  root ;  and,  following 
Plato  more  closely  than  he  could  himself,  they  said  the  root  was 
all — God,  man,  and  nature.  For  them  there  was  no  flower. 
The  mystery,  the  one  thing  needful,  was  the  root,  the  thought, 
beneath  the  sensual  world. 
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Somehow,  the  root  w;is  never  strengthened  by  tliis  nn(|ualifio(l 
regard  for  it.  So  tliouglit,  piled  np  on  thouglit,  at  last  but 
sent  men  back  again  to  sense,  and  this  time  with  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding. For  now  both  root  and  flower  were  there,  —  the 
unseen  and  the  visible,— with  the  mystery  uniting  then),  and 
needful  to  both  as  each  was  to  the  otlior. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Shakespeare,  who  knew  »)  well 
both  thought  and  sense  that  his  expression  of  them  has  never 
yet  been  rivalled— it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  so 
well  this  mystery,  too, — the  mystery  above  and  beyond  even 
those  renaissance  dreams  which  the  new  sense  world  was  awak- 
ening to  haunt  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  claim  from  tliouglit 
validity.  And  Shakespeare,  who  so  strongly  felt  this  mystery, 
did  he  not  dream,  too,  that  it  was  a  uniting  mystery  ? 
•'  O,  'tis  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine — " 

a  sun,  however, 

"  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks." 

Shakespeare,  the  profound,  who  clothed  his  most  profound  in 
jester's  garb  ;  who  wag  serious  in  jest,  but  never  jested  with 
the  serious  ;  who  presented  thoughts  in  dreams,  and  thus,  by 
paradox  and  pathos,  by  making  artistic  and  flexible  his  philoso- 
phy, made  adequate  his  thought,— and  yet,  who  never  presented 
his  dreams  in  thought,  as  did  our  medieval  fathers  in  their 
astrologies  and  alchemies,  but  ever  showed  them  as  graceful, 
shifting  environment  to  thought,  preserving  thus  for  dreams  at 
least  potential  truth  ;  Shakespeare,  who  saw  potential  reality 
and  truth  in  dreams,  in  appearances,  in  the  sense  world,  and 
gently  left  them  to  grow  in  their  own  sphere  into  that  truth  ; 
who  neither  strained  them  into  abnormalities,  nor  yet  degraded 
them  into  mere  symbols  of  reality;— did  he  not,  in  his  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  pnt  the  great  world  mystery  into  form  as 
small  as  the  proverbial  nutshell  ?  There  Hermia  and  Helena, 
in  their  integrity,  had  been 

"  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  j'^et  an  union  in  partition." 

For  Shakespeare,  man's  union  with  the  world  he  loves— whether 
that  world  be  man  or  nature— is  always  "in  partition."  The 
cherry,  left  in  its  own  sphere,  is  united  only  by  analogy  with 
man  and  never  swallowed  up  by  symbolism.     It  remains,  there- 
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fore,  in  its  integrity,  a  cherry.  Shakespeare  never,  in  the  in- 
terest of  unity,  permits  the  absorption  of  any  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  sense  world  by  thought.     For  him 

"  There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
But  hath  its  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky." 

He  saw  the  bounds  of  thought  and  sense,  the  strength  of  each 
to  check  and  modify,  and  yet  to  fortify,  the  other.  And  if,  with 
Wordsworth,  he  recognized 

"  In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  our  purest  thoughts," 

yet  he  understood  better,  it  seems,  than  Wordsworth  the  futility 
of  that  same  "language  of  the  sense"  unless  itself  anchored  to 
consistent,  patient  thought.  Never,  with  his  anchoring  intel- 
lect, could  he  have  wished  for  that  swing  back  towards  sensuous 
Aryanism  which  Wordsworth,  drifting  from  his  dual  heritage 
of  thought  and  sense,  unmanlike  for  a  moment,  longs  for  : 

"  Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Wordsworth  and  other  great  poets  differ  from  Shakespeare 
in  that  they  require  from  reasoning  man  certain  indulgences. 
They  must  have  constantly  the  privilege  of  touching  upon  the 
trail  of  a  great  theory  and  of  deserting  it  at  will  to  "  single  out 
some  other  chase."  But  Shakespeare  added  to  sense  in  largest 
measure  an  intellect  as  great.     And  when  his  tally-ho  is  heard  : 

"  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green," 

then  all — artists,  scientists  and  philosophers — may  follow  in  his 
trail,  confident  that  he  will  never 

"  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  "  he  runs  at, 
"And  lose  by  over-running." 

He  is  no  *^bawler;''  he  "will  ne'er  out"  at  a  cold  scent;  nor 
will  he  "utter  a  misleading  cry"  or  "run  counter"  as  did 
Wordsworth  in  his  longing  cry  for  the  blurred  Pagan  page 
again. 
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Tliis  marked  sanity  of  Sliakes])eare'8,  his  acceptance  of  man's 
heritage  of  unity  only  "  in  ])artition,"— is  reflected  in  liis  atti- 
tude towards  both  God  and  nature.  His  reason  was  not  of  that 
aerial  ty])e  that  runs  forever  and  forever  in  the  lofty,  well-oiled 
circuit  of  the  Ideal,  sundered  from  the  main  spring  of  the 
senses.  Nor  was  his  the  sense  pressed  down  until,  a  skeleton,  it 
lends  itself  to  *^second  sense"  or  "vision,"  de])rived,  however, 
of  the  film  and  sap  of  reason  that  was  its  very  life.  No,  he  was 
no  idealist,  no  mystic.  But  ideals  glorified  his  facts,  and  facts 
sustained  his  ideals. 

And  so,  he  did  not  "get  on"  fast  enough  for  mystics  and 
idealists.  And  even  such  strong  men  as  Emerson  and  Ruskin 
have  uttered  "  misleading  cries"  of  disappointment  that  he  did 
not  draw  the  circle  of  our  being  more  nearly  to  its  close.  Rus- 
kin cries  out  concerning  Shakespeare's  attitude  towards  God  : 

"  What  is  the  message  to  iis  of  our  own  poet  .  .  .  after  1500  years  of 
Christian  faith  have  been  numbered  over  the  graves  of  men  ?  Are  his  words 
more  cheerful  than  the  heathen's  ?  Is  his  hope  more  near,  his  trust  more 
sure,  his  reading  of  fate  more  happy?  Ah,  no!  We  find  only  in  the  great 
Christian  poet  the  consciousness  of  a  mortal  law.  Is  not  this  a  mystery  of 
life?" 

And  Emerson,  the  nature  lover,  disappointed  at  Shakespeare's 
nature  treatment,  exclaims  in  bitter  condemnation  : 

"  Are  the  agents  of  nature  and  the  power  to  understand  them  worth  no 
more  than  a  street  serenade  or  the  breath  of  a  cigar  ?  One  remembers  again 
the  trumpet-text  in  the  Koran  :  '  The  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
between  them,  think  y^e  we  have  created  them  in  jest  ? '  " 

It  seemed  strange  to  Ruskin  that  Shakespeare  did  not  know 
the  mystery,  God.  It  seemed  perverse  to  Emerson  that  he  did 
not  read  the  mystery,  Nature.  Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  us 
if  he  had  known  tliem  better  r  After  all,  in  his  restraint  and 
sanity  has  he  not  given  us  the  key  ?  Can  we  work  towards  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  nature,  can  we  work  towards  unity  with 
them,  except  through  knowledge  "in  partition  ?" 

Shakespeare  recognized  man's  place  in  the  partitioned  unity, 
and  the  men  whom  he  idealized  and  honored  did  not  hastily 
identify  themselves  with  either  God  or  nature.  They  ever 
looked  up  reverently  towards  God,  the  invisible,  the  supreme 
mystery,  and  down  attentively  on  nature,  visible  and  yet  myste- 
rious. Nature  mysterious  they  never  maltreated.  Nature  visi- 
ble they  knew  as  Shakespeare  only  could  make  them  know  it. 
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His  every  sense  was  keen  to  nature's  open  page.  And  its  page 
was  open  wide  in  Shakespeare's  England.  Fynes  Moryson,  of 
Lincolnshire,  writing  at  this  time  his  Itinerary  of  Europe, 
quaintly  says  : 

"  But  for  the  poynt  of  pleasures,  the  English  from  the  lordes  to  every  hus- 
bandman have  generally  more  fayre  and  more  large  Gardens  and  Orchardes 
than  any  other  nation.     .     .     . 

Not  to  speak  of  .  .  Saynts  dayes  which  the  people  in  keeping  for  Church 
service  yet  keep  for  recreation  or  walking  and  gaming.  No  nation  of  greater 
compasse  alloweth  such  great  proportions  of  lands  for  Parkes  to  impale  Fal- 
lowe  and  Red  deare.  No  nation  followeth  these  pastimes  and  exercises  on 
horsebacke  and  on  Foote  so  frequently  and  paynfully  in  any  measure  of  com- 
parison. Not  only  gentlemen  but  yeomen  frequently  hunt  the  hayre,  not  only 
with  gray  hounds  but  hounds  in  keeping  whereof  for  that  purpose  divers  yeo- 
men joyne  together,  for  England  wants  not  Acteons  eaten  up  by  their  owne 
dogs." 

In  this  atroosphere  Shakespeare  lived.  And,  though  too  sane 
and  practical  to  be  ''eaten  up  by  his  own  dogs,''  he  knew  this 
atmosphere  and  loved  it  as  no  Acteon  could  ever  love  it.  Tra- 
dition, telling  tales  of  him,  was  never  able  to  leave  out  the 
horses  and  the  deer.  Certainly  he  knew  most  intimately  the 
horse.     And  if,  as  he  says, 

"  Nature  teaches  the  beasts  to  know  their  friends," 

then  he  and  that  horse  which  prosperity  surely  gave  him  must 
have  enjoyed  together  many  a  wild  chase  on  the  Cotswold  Hills 
or  on  the  friths  and  fells  of  his  own  Warwickshire. 
For  did  his  keen  eyes  fail  to  note  upon  his  way  the  oak 

*'  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood," 

or  the  dew 

"  Which  sometime  on  the  buds 

Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls." 

He  knew  nature  when 

"  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill." 

And  he  knew  her,  too,  at  night : 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night,     .     . 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl." 

Yes,  he  knew  her  in  the  terror  and  the  mystery,  as  well  as  in 
the  beauty,  of  her  face.     He  knew  and  kept  always  in  his  mem- 
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ory  every  detail  of  that  face.  It  ihm'it  i)alhMl  ujk)!!  liim.  This 
permanency  of  interest— is  it  not  i)ronipte(l  by  true  love  ?  Bry- 
ant lias  sung-  : 

"  TIkto  is  no  i;lory  in  star  or  blosstna 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  lovin}<  oye  ; 
There  is  no  fraj;rance  in  April  breezes 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by." 

Shakespeare  understood  this  ;  for  the  place  which,  to  tlie  gentle 
sense  of  Duncan,  wooed  only  the  *' temple-haunting  martlet," 
became  infested  for  Macbeth  with  shrieks  of  owls  and  cricket 
cries. 

Knowing  nature  visible  so  well — knowing,  too,  that  nature 
visible  reflects  to  man  as  in  a  mirror  his  own  moods,  did  he  not 
see  also  the  power  of  nature  to  produce  these  moods  ?  This  it  is 
that  many  of  our  poets  have  assumed  to  be  nature's  reality 
as  opposed  to  her  appearance,— a  kind  of  ethical  and  psycholog- 
ical sustenance  it  produces  when  sown  with  man's  reflection. 
But  nature  real,  mysterious,  was  it  not  more  than  this  to  Shakes- 
peare ?  Was  it  not  a  producer,  first  and  foremost  for  itself,  and 
incidentally  for  man  ?  He  dignified  it  by  leaving  it  in  its  own 
sphere  to  grow,  and  only  incidentally  to  help  man's  growth,  as 
his  environments  and  a  great  social  factor.  It  existed  for  itself, 
and  not  that  it  might  lead  man  as  his  priestess,  nor  yet  be  led 
by  him,  a  slave,  in  symbolism. 

Nature  is  not  a  priestess,  as  Wordsworth  and  his  school  of 
nature  worshippers  have  made  her.  These  poets,  if  their  con- 
stant poise  in  sense  and  mind  had  been  as  true  as  that  of  Shakes- 
peare, would  perhaps  never  have  been  ;  for  it  is  given  only  to 
the  greatest  to  mount,  and  yet  to  mediate — to  mount  and  never 
snap  or  strain  one  of  the  dual  cords  that  bind  us  and  yet  draw 
us  on. 

Nature  is  far  less  than  man— for  all  its  vastness,  might  and 
beauty.  Because  the  cords  that  bind  us  to  our  God  are  slacker 
than  are  those  of  nature  ;  because,  by  reason  of  this  slackness 
(which  men  call  freedom  of  the  will),  these  cords  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  God  become  entangled  and  complex, — it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  removed  much  farther  from  Him  and  have 
become  more  hopelessly  distinct  than  is  our  simple  sister,  na- 
ture. Nor  does  it  follow  that,  because  nature  is  bound  by  ap- 
parently simple,  straight  and  tightened  cords  to  God,  that  she, 
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in  her  docility,  before  even  the  period  of  her  novitiate,  should 
become  almost  identified  with  God. 

So  long  as  this  note  does  not  jar,  we  love  our  nature  music. 
Nature  has  offered  a  grand  old  keyboard  to  the  touch  of  many 
poets  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have  struck  chords  suited  to  its 
range,  deep,  sweet  and  simple  melody  and  truth  have  reached 
and  nestled  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  the  keyboard  does  not 
range  above  middle  C  of  the  grand  world  organ.  It  is  art  to 
touch  true  and  strong  bass  chords  but  it  is  greater  art 
to  play  upon  the  keyboard  of  humanity  the  themes  its 
higher  range  makes  possible.  But  only  the  very  greatest 
can  with  both  hands  play  this  wonderful  world  instrument — can 
with  the  left  hand  touch  the  deep  bass  chords  of  nature  and 
send  them  rolling  forth  to  deepen,  strengthen  and  enrich  the 
great  themes  played  by  the  strong  right  hand  upon  the  high 
scale  of  humanity. 

Emerson  has  said  that  Shakespeare  'Hrifled^'  with  nature. 
What  would  he  say  to  a  giant  who,  endowed  with  two  hands 
adequate,  should  use  but  one  ?  What  would  he  say  to  an  artist 
who  should  adopt  the  strange  device  of  sacrificing  to  a  novel 
criss-cross  position  the  power  that  lay  in  his  two  hands  ?  What 
would  such  a  giant,  such  an  artist,  be  but  a  trifier  ?  And  yet, 
to  one  of  these  two  methods  Shakespeare  must  of  necessity  have 
been  driven  if,  with  his  right  hand,  he  would  play  on  nature. 

It  is  strange  that,  among  our  mysterious  psychological  pro- 
cesses there  should  survive  so  long  a  certain  bundle  of  feelings 
that  cry  out  for  ^^all  or  nothing"  of  anything  we  love — for 
possession  in  fee  simple.  Long  ago,  came  from  one  of  England's 
lesser  poets  a  strong  response  to  one  of  these  great  cries  of 
frailty  : 

"  I  could  not  love  you,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

If  such  a  response  were  universally  accepted  with  regard  to 
different  species,  '^ partitioned"  in  our  unity,  then  it  would  be 
easy  to  see  how  Shakespeare  could  give  to  nature  an  intenser  in- 
terest than  ever  was  bestowed  by  one  incapable  of  loving  more 
than  nature  the  higher  species,  man  : 

"  A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal." 
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The  regard  of  tlie  man  Sliakospearo  for  natiiro  is  given  in 
every  tlieme  to  which  he  sot  his  seah  The  fact  that  ho  did  not 
strain  it,  that  lie  did  not  strive  to  phico  it,  a  priostoss,  above  the 
level  of  his  higher  love,  only  shows  his  love  of  it  the  more.  It 
is  a  great  compliment  to  an  object  of  our  love,  a  dignity  con- 
ferred upon  it— to  love  it  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  would  make  it. 
For  all  created  things  have  in  them,  unsubduable,  their  own 
germ  of  development  and  change,  which— meeting  and  conflict- 
ing with  any  change  imposed  by  a  too  ardent  lover  from  with- 
out—may end  in  tragedy,  deformity  and  ill-repute.  This  dig- 
nity Shakespeare  conferred  upon  nature, — he  loved  her  as  he 
saw  her.  And,  idealizing  her  as  he  did,  he  yet,  in  his  great  love 
and  self-restraint,  bequeathed  to  her  the  heritage  that  was  her 
right— to  grow,  symmetrical,  untrammeled  by  the  decorative 
art  that  man,  in  his  impatience  for  her  growth,  has  power  to 
put  upon  her.  Unlike  Brabbler,  the  hound  he  knew  so  well,  he 
did  not  "grow  too  busy  before  he  found  the  scent." 

Nor  did  he  follow  the  other  extreme  and  drag  nature,  a  poor 
slave  in  symbolism,  behind  man's  chariot  wheels.  He  allowed 
her  ever  to  retain  her  individuality — uniting  her  only  "in  parti- 
tion," by  analogy  and  metaphor,  with  man,  and  never  by  that 
process  of  absorption  known  as  symbolism.  Nature's  existence 
is  not  that  it  may  be  a  picture,  a  mere  symbol,  of  the  truth  that 
man  must  know.  This  is  but  an  incident  to  its  existence.  If 
man  poetical  can  read  some  truth  for  us  through  nature,  well 
and  good,  but  let  him  not  follow  man  carniverous  in  his  pro- 
pensities and  swallow  nature  in  hot  zeal  for  moralitJ^  Let  him 
not  mistake  mere  incident  for  a  reality.  Let  nature,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  be  first  and  foremost  a  simple  symbol  of  itself, 
with  all  its  future  unimpaired.  Cannot  our  real  poets  call  a 
horse  a  horse  and  love  it  as  Shakespeare  loved  it,  giving  it  a 
horse's  heritage — mysterious  and  infinite,  for  all  we  know,  as  is 
our  own?  Why  call  it,  with  Swedenborg,  a  mere  moral  symbol, 
a  type,  the  creation  of  a  moral  but  a  non-sane  man,  living  in 
sickly  dependence  upon  this  creator,  man,  and  perishing  when 
his  morality  needs  no  sense  world  to  give  it  sustenance  ? 

Perhaps,  when  we  behold  the  mystery  of  unity,  its  beauty  and 
its  glory  may  be  "in  partition/'  may  depend  on  the  integrity 
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by  which  the  mystery  of  both  man  and  nature  is  leagued  with 
that  of  God. 

"  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 

See,  see  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 

As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun," 

Isabella  Rachel  Gill. 


TO  THE  ANGEL 

I  fall  asleep  and  dream  there  is  a  garden 
And  thou  among  the  flowers,  and  I  without  the  gate 

Can  only  nod,  and  sigh,  and  beckon  thee  to  open, 
And  thou  wilt  not, — and  so,  my  love,  I  wait. 

I  dream  again,  and  lo,  earth's  lovely  eden 

Has  passed ;  in  heavenly  radiance  gleams  the  eternal  gate, 
And  still  I  stand  without,  nor  tears  nor  constant  praying 

Win  angel  hearts — and  so,  my  God,  I  wait. 


By  this  I  know,  dear  one,  that  as  thou  boldest 

Within  thy  heart  and  hands  mine  earthly  fate, 
So  will  the  angels  follow  in  thy  foot-steps  : 

Oh,  speak,  my  love  !  be  Mnd  !  I  kneel,  I  wait.    * 

Ellen  Terese  Richardson. 


SKl>rCIIES 

A  Sunset  Picture 

Ef  anybody  liez  the  kiiack  of  handlin*  bresh  and  paint. 

Jest  tell  him  to  come  up  this  way  and  see  whether  it  aint 

About  the  purtiest  sort  o*  sight  he's  hed  the  chance  to  \iew— 

Them  bare  trees,  leanin'  'gainst  the  sky  with  the  sunset  showin'  through. 

It's  out  our  kitchen  winder,  you  kin  see  it  'bout  the  best, 
And  when  the  chores  aire  over  and  Fm  hankerin'  fer  rest, 
Somehow  its  kinder  o'  comfortin'  to  know  your  old  ann-chair 
Is  a-waitin'  with  the  sunset  till  you  come  and  j'ine  em  there. 

And  I  like  to  set  a-dreamin'  till  the  sea  o"  golden  light 
Grows  slowly  dim  and  dimmer  till  it  fades  clean  out  o'  sight, 
And  the  trees  begin  to  sway  and  moan  like  they  was  sorrowin' 
Because  they  feared  the  sunlight  wouldn't  ever  come  ag'in. 

Fer  some  folks  there's  nuthin'  to  do  but  go  abroad  and  see 
The  master-pieces,  ez  they  say,  is  in  the  old  country — 
But  fer  me  this  out  my  winder  here  is  good  enough  to  do — 
Jest  the  bare  trees  leanin'  'gainst  the  sky,  with  the  sunset  showin'  through. 

Ethel  Fanning  Young. 


Harriet  Bliss  and  Cordelia  Cooley  were  intimates  for  thn^e 
and  thirty  years  ;  for  three  and  thirty  more  they  ignored  each 

other's  existence.  It  was  not  always 
A  New  England  Feud  easy,  for  they  lived  but  a  little  dis- 
tance apart  on  the  old  Hadley  street, 
yet  it  was  compassed  with  a  simple  dignity  that  acquired  all  the 
sanctity  of  custom.  On  weekdays  they  passed  and  repassed 
with  averted  vision,  and  on  Sundays,  sat  rigidly  opposite  each 
other  in  the  little  white  church.  When  Mrs.  Cooley  entertained 
the  sewing  circle,  Harriet  Bliss  did  not  attend,  and  Cordelia  was 
as  consistently  absent  in  her  turn.  At  other  times,  they  worked 
industriously  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 
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The  alienation  dated  from  the  day  Harriet  married  Ephraim 
Bliss.  Cordelia  had  been  married  long  before,  slim  and  fair  in 
her  girlish  white,  and  it  was  not  impossible  that  Harriet  envied 
her  the  romance.  Cordelia  was  ever  a  shade  too  complacent 
with  her  round  pink  cheeks,  her  small,  smiling  mouth  and 
bright  curls.  Harriet  was  small  and  thin  and  dark,  and  her 
black  hair  crimped  with  difficulty.  She  was  a  master  hand  at 
managing,  and  her  ability  had  always  gone  triumphantly  ahead 
of  Cordelia^s  more  even  excellence,  from  the  days  when  she  had 
spelled  her  down  in  school  to  the  time  when  her  cakes  and  quilts 
carried  the  prize  away  at  the  county  fair. 

But  life  had  bestowed  a  richer  prize  on  Cordelia,  in  the  shape 
of  Josiah  Cooley,  with  his  big  house  and  farm,  and  had  spite- 
fully apportioned  Ephraim  Bliss  to  Harriet — Ephraim  Bliss, 
who  came  Sunday  night  after  Sunday  night,  but  never  came  to 
the  point.  The  procrastination  of  the  courtship  was  a  heavy 
cross  for  Harriet,  not  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that  all 
Hadley  watched  and  waited  with  her.  Once  and  twice  her 
pride  almost  stepped  in,  but  men  were  scarce  in  the  town,  and 
Ephraim  was  of  good  family  and  possessions, — moreover,  Har- 
riet had  always  been  reputed  to  have  ^^a  leaning^'  toward  him. 
So  she  waited,  and  the  town  grew  so  used  to  the  waiting  that  it 
was  thoroughly  startled  when  the  date  of  the  wedding  was 
given  out. 

*' Couldn't  exactly  say  Eph  popped  the  question,"  Cordelia^s 
husband  chuckled,  looking  back  over  the  years.  '^Must  have 
just  oozed  from  him,  so  to  speak.  But  for  folks  that  were  so 
long  getting  promised,  seems  like  they  are  terrible  quick  getting 
married,"  for  the  date  was  set 'only  three  weeks  ahead. 

''I  guess  Harriet's  got  her  sewing  done,  long  since, '^  Cordelia 
responded. 

''She's  terrible  excited  about  it  for  one  that  ain't  exactly  took 
by  surprise,"  Josiah  went  on.  "She  might  be  said  to  have 
been  contemplating  the  event  now  for  some  time." 

Harriet  was  excited  certainly.  "Flustered  as  a  sixteen-year- 
old",  the  town  reported  in  amusement,  and  the  amusement 
being  without  disguise,  Harriet  was  made  none  the  easier  by  it. 
To  any  reference  to  the  length  of  the  courtship  she  was  absurdly 
sensitive,  and  only  to  Cordelia  did  she  open  her  heart  at  all. 
Thus  it  was  that  when  Cordelia  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of 
her  enemies  her  resentment  was  doubly  bitter.     It  was  undoubt- 
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edly  a  more  wayward  impulse  on  Cordelia's  part,  but  it  is  hucIi 
imi)ulses  that  try  the  soul  of  frieiidshij). 

They  were  standing  togetlier  in  tlie  vestry  of  the  little  cliurch, 
before  the  ceremony  began.  Kphraim  was  fussing  nervously 
with  his  long  cuffs  ;  Harriet  twitching  at  her  skirt. 

**  Seems  dretful  foolish  for  you  to  be  married  in  white,  at 
your  age,"  Cordelia  remarked,  "you'll  get  so  little  wear  out  of 
it  now." 

**Well,  I  had  it  on  hand,"  Harriet  spoke  low,  with  a  cautious 
eye  on  Ephraim.  "  It  was  all  made  up  five  years  ago  in  March. 
I  only  had  to  alter  the  sleeves.  Mercy,  Cordelia,  why  don't 
they  begin  ?  " 

The  organist  answered  the  qnestion.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Hadley  for  the  bride  to  walk  down  the  aisle  while  the  choir 
sang  a  hymn  of  her  choosing,  and  Harriet  had  forgotten  to  send 
over  her  choice  of  a  hymn.  The  organist  handed  her  the  book 
now.  She  turned  the  pages  in  a  flurry,  then  thrust  it  into 
Cordelia's  hands. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  appropriate,"  she  said.  "You 
choose  it,"  and  Cordelia,  after  a  quick  survey  of  the  pages,  a 
sly,  mischievous  glance  at  impatient  Harriet  and  her  backward 
groom,  gave  out  a  number. 

There  was  flutter  and  laughter  among  the  choir  as  it  rose  to 
face  the  oncoming  couple,  and  began  the  hymn,  and  like  a 
breeze  the  flutter  and  laughter  rippled  through  the  congrega- 
tion, when  the  words  of  the  selection  rang  clearly  forth. 

"This is  the  way  I  long  have  sought, 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not, — 
This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought," 

rose  the  soprano  with  vicious  distinctness,  "  and  mourned,  and 
mourned  because  I  found  it  not." 

"  I  found  it  not,"  echoed  the  bass  gloomily. 

Down  the  aisle,  past  the  whisperings  and  nudgings  and  smoth- 
ered sallies  of  wit,  marched  Harriet,  very  erect  and  resolute, 
and  deathly  pale  save  for  the  tiny  spot  of  wrath  that  glowed  on 
each  cheek.  Erect  and  resolute,  she  went  through  the  brief, 
simple  service  and  back  up  the  aisle  again,  and  straight  past 
the  group  of  friends  waiting  in  the  vestry.  Cordelia  stepped 
briskly  after  her.  "Well,  Harriet,"  said  she,  "haven't  you 
anything  to  say  to  me  ?  You  aren't  feeling  put  out  at  aJ•'o^*e," 
she  added  with  her  soft  girlish  giggle. 
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A  joke  !  Poor  Harriet — the  humor  of  it  had  been  all  too 
poignant  for  her.  ''  I  haven't  anything  to  say  to  you,  Cordelia 
Cooley/'  she  declared  in  the  tense,  penetrating  tones  of  still 
anger.  ''I  never  shall  have  anything  to  say  to  you,"  and  she 
walked  past  her  and  out  of  the  church. 

Naturally,  remembering  the  close  friendship,  everybody  con- 
cluded that  Cordelia  would  accordingly  and  promptly  humble 
herself,  but  Cordelia  closed  her  small  mouth  tightly. 

"I  sha'n't  knuckle  to  Harriet  Bliss,^^  she  said  flatly.  ^Tll 
speak  to  her  after  she's  spoken  to  me."' 

Then  everybody  remembered  of  a  sudden  that  Cordelia  was  a 
Harding,  and  the  Hardings  were  ^'sot".  If  Harriet  remem- 
bered this  too,  all  too  late,  she  gave  no  sign,  and  so  each  woman 
closed  her  lips  tightly  and  waited  in  vain  for  a  sign  from  the 
other.  They  were  almost  equally  uncommunicative  to  other 
people  about  it,  and  the  gossips  got  little  satisfaction. 

*'  If  IVe  nothing  to  say  to  Cordelia,  I've  less  to  you,"  Harriet 
would  say  flatly,  and  Cordelia  would  respond  with  similar 
brevity. 

"There's  no  use  talking  about  it.  When  Harriet  speaks  I 
speak,  and  not  until." 

So  they  waited,  and  the  trial  of  strength  stretched  endlessly 
through  the  years.  They  had  both  grown  too  closely  together 
not  to  suffer  from  the  separation,  but  neithei  woman  gave  a 
sign  of  the  effort  it  cost  her.  In  silent  ways  they  kept  track  of 
each  other's  affairs — of  their  bonnets  and  clothes,  of  their  house- 
cleanings  and  their  children,  their  ailments  and  their  remedies. 
A  serious  illness  or  affliction  might  have  bridged  the  gulf  then, 
but  each  life  experienced  only  the  little  ups  and  downs,  the 
secret  cares  and  domestic  worries  of  a  sheltered  existence,  and 
the  barrier  grew  greater  with  the  years.  In  time  their  children 
were  married  and  settled  in  different  homes,  and  the  two  couples 
were  left  alone.  Imperceptibly,  they  had  grown  older  ;  Harriet 
was  thinner  and  bent  and  wrinkled,  and  even  Cordelia's  plump 
figure  grew  shrunken  and  her  round  winter-apple  cheeks  were 
furrowed.  One  winter  she  caught  a  cold  that  hung  on  through 
the  long  months.  Her  cough  sounded  ominous  in  church,  and 
once  Harriet  was  detected  in  turning  and  looking  sharply  at  her. 

"Mrs.  Cooley  has  got  a  bad  cold,"  a  neighbor  ventured. 
"She  ain^t  so  strong  as  she  once  was." 

"At  sixty -eight  we  ain't  any  of  us  exactly  in  our  prime," 
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Harriet  rejoiiunl  tartly,  but  all  lior  sharpiu^ss  nowlX  not  conceal 
lier  anxiety.  Cordelia's  cold  <;ro\v  worse.  Finally  .she  took  to 
her  bed. 

**  She's  always  liked  to  stay  in  it  well  enough,"  Harriet  in- 
formed the  minister,  who  had  told  lior  of  the  fact  with  a  view 
to  peace-making.  "  There's  some  of  us  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
little  rest." 

''I  think  she's  ill,  seriously  ill,  Mrs.  Bliss,"  he  answered. 
*'And  I  think  her  heart  goes  out  for  her  old  friend—" 

"Did  she  say  so?" 

**Not  in  words,  but  the  language  of  the  eyes — " 

**  You  never  could  tell  anything  about  Cordelia  Cooley's  eyes. 
They  might  be  full  of  tears  at  your  sorrowful  story,  all  the 
while  she  was  wondering  what  you  gave  for  your  bonnet.  I 
have  all  I  can  do  attending  to  what  folks  say,  without  looking 
for  what  they  don't  say.  If  Cordelia  wanted  to  see  me,  she's 
had  thirty-three  years  to  send  for  me.  She's  got  just  one  word 
to  say.     I'll  never  say  that  word  first." 

"You  may  be  willing  to  say  it  when  it's  too  late,"  the  minister 
warned  her  solemnly.     Harriet  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

Yet  she  heard,  and  the  day  came  when  the  words  went  home 
to  her.  She  went  and  sat  limply  in  her  stiff  parlor,  and  fought 
out  her  battle  alone. 

"  She's  ill — dying!''  she  repeated  under  her  breath.  "Dying, 
an'  I  ain't  been  to  see  her.  I'm  waiting  here  to  be  sent  for,  like 
a  proud,  hateful  old  woman.  But  she  knows  I'm  waiting,  an' 
she's  only  to  send.  Forgiving  ain't  so  hard  when  you're  dying. 
If  she  wanted  me  she  would  send." 

Suddenly,  through  the  still  afternoon  came  the  tolling  of  a 
bell.  They  toll  for  every  year  when  one  dies  in  Hadley.  Har- 
riet clapped  her  hands  over  her  ears,  as  though  she  would  shut 
out  the  sound,  yet  she  listened  painfully  and  counted  the  strokes. 

"One,"  she  whispered  with  stiff  lips.  "Two — three — oh, 
may  be  it  won't  be  sixty-nine — may  be  that  crippled  Tucker  boy 
has  been  taken.  Lord,  that  would  be  a  mercy  I  Oh,  take  the 
crippled  Tucker  boy— don't  let  it  be  sixty-nine."  But  the  bell 
tolled  on  remorselessly. 

"  She's  gone,"  said  Harriet  Bliss.     "  Lord,  she's  gone." 

Her  old  face  worked  pitifully.  Then  she  rose  and  rushed  out 
down  the  village  street,  her  white  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  the 
hot  tears  running  down  her  furrowed  cheeks. 
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"  I'm  too  late,"  she  panted.  "A  hard-hearted,  hateful  servant, 
Lord.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  have  seen  her  once,  just  once,  before. 
But  ril  come  now — I'll  go  down  on  my  old  knees  before  her, 
and  may  be  that  will  make  up  a  little.     Cordelia  gone.^' 

Half-way  there,  she  met  Josiah  Cooley  coming  up  the  street. 

"Why  ain't  you  at  home  ?"  she  demanded,  breathlessly. 

He  stared  curiously  at  her  disarray. 

^'  I'm  getting  some  of  mother's  jelly  for  Cordelia.  She  thinks 
she  can  eat  a  little  now." 

Harriet  stood  speechless. 

"She  had  a  sudden  turn  for  the  better  a  while  back.  How 
curious  you  look,  Mrs.  Bliss." 

^^What— what  was  that  bell  for  ?" 

"The  bell  ?"  Josiah  cast  about  a  minute.  "Oh,  that  was 
old  man  Flint  in  the  lane.     He  had  a  stroke  this  morning." 

"TFeZL'"  said  Harriet  Bliss,  crisply.  She  shut  her  mouth 
with  a  click  and  put  her  hands  up  to  her  fluttering  hair. 
"When  Cordelia  Cooley  wants  to  see  me,  she  can  send  for  me," 
she  uttered  over  her  shoulder,  and  marched  back  home. 

And  some  hours  later,  white  and  shaken  from  her  journey 
to  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  Cordelia  sent. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


A  Swiss  Lullaby 

The  snow-peaks  flash  in  the  lingering  light, — 

Hush,  my  little  one,  lullaby, 
And  rose-red  flush  the  flelds  of  white, 

Sleep,  nay  baby,  mother  is  nigh. 

Tinkle  !  home  come  the  pastured  goats,— 

Hush,  my  little  one,  lullaby. 
Faint  from  the  heights  the  jodel  floats, 

Sleep,  my  baby,  father  is  nigh. 

Twilight  stillness  steals  from  far  ; 

Hush,  my  little  one,  lullaby. 
Deep  in  the  cold  lake  gleams  a  star ; 

Sleep,  my  baby,  God  is  nigh. 

Eleanor  Henriette  Adler. 
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In  a  Country  CiiuucnYARD 

Within  a  quiet  resting  place  they  lie. 
Still  are  the  hands  that  lahon*<l  wi-arily, 
The  pines  above  them  croon  a  lullaby, 
And  sunshine  touches  headstones  silently. 

But  I,  who  in  the  turmoil  of  life's  day 
Refresh  my  soul  here  for  a  moment's  space, 
Too  soon  must  wander  on  my  troubled  way, 
Not  worthy  yet  a  quiet  resting  place. 


When  I  am  good 
My  mother's  eyes 
Are  just  as  blue  as  summer  skies. 

But  other  times, 

When  I  am  bad, 

My  mother's  eyes 

Grow  dark  and  sad, 

As  if  an  awful  stormy  day 

Had  hidden  all  the  blue  away. 

Louise  Kingsley 


All  day  long  it  had  prowled  arouud  the  camp,  and  then  in  the 

night  it  came  again,  a  little,  half-starved,  lean  vagrant,  slinking 

in  around  the  camp-fire  and  poking  its  cold, 

A  Friendship  timorous  nose  into  Grayton's  face.  Instantly 
Grayton  awoke,  but  he  lay  still,  and  with  all 
his  experience  of  many  years  in  the  woods,  moved  not  a  muscle, 
even  though  he  felt  the  animals  hot  breath  on  his  cheek,  and 
heard  its  quick  feet  padding  about.  Then  he  felt  it  cautiously 
poke  its  head  under  the  blanket  and  push  up  one  edge.  Then 
it  stole  in  next  to  Grayton's  warm  body,  and  with  one  long, 
gusty  sigh,  it  relaxed  its  four  tired  legs  and  sank  to  rest. 

"It's  that  dog,'^  thought  Grayton,  and  in  two  minutes  both 
dog  and  Grayton  were  asleep,  snugly  wrapped  up  together  in 
the  warm  army  blanket. 

Before  dawn  the  vagrant  stole  out,  and  when  Grayton  woke 
and  sat  up,  there  before  the  fire  sat  his  little  visitor,  shivering 
in  the  chill  air  of  the  morning  woods.  Grayton  nodded  to  him, 
for  Grayton  never  wasted  words.  The  dog  shivered  again,  and 
whined,  but  he  did  not  move  away  from  the  fire.     Grayton  got 
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breakfast,  and  as  he  ate  he  threw  an  occasional  scrap  to  the 
dog.  That  worth 5^  opened  his  jaws  with  a  snap  whenever  he 
saw  a  piece  coming  his  way,  and  swallowed  things  with  one 
convulsive  gulp,  his  eye  ever  on  the  lookout  for  more.  By  the 
time  breakfast  was  over  Grayton  felt  quite  warmed  toward  the 
dog.  As  the  man  rose  to  go  down  to  the  lake,  he  nodded  once 
more  to  him. 

*'You  can  stay  on  here  if  you  like,"  he  said.  '^  I  think  weTi 
get  on  well  together." 

The  dog  looked  him  in  the  eye  with  a  half-quizzical  expres- 
sion, then  gave  a  yelp  of  delight. 

"You  look  fatter  already,"  added  Grayton. 

He  went  out  on  the  lake  fishing,  and  forgot  all  about  the  dog 
till  nightfall,  when,  as  he  rounded  the  point  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  little  woodpile  and  smouldering  camp-fire  that  summed 
up  the  word  "home"  to  him,  a  small,  curly,  cream-colored 
object  fiung  itself  down  the  bank  and  hailed  him  with  joyous 
barks. 

"Why  !"  cried  Grayton,  with  genuine  pleasure  in  his  voice, 
"you  jolly  little  beggar  !  I  didn't  think  when  I  left  you  this 
morning  that  you'd  be  here  to-night." 

The  dog  sat  up  and  wagged  his  small  tail,  while  Grayton  took 
out  the  fish,  strung  them  on  a  forked  stick,  dumped  the  boat, 
and  drew  it  up  and  tied  it  in  the  bushes.  Then  he  took  the  fish 
up  back  of  the  little  clearing,  and  cleaned  them,  and  washed 
them  in  the  brook.     The  dog  looked  on  with  manifest  approval. 

Night  came  on,  and  Grayton  made  up  the  fire  and  crawled 
into  his  blankets  and  prepared  to  sleep.  The  forest,  still  and 
cool,  darkened  about  him.  No  sound  broke  the  quiet  save  the 
noise  of  the  camp-fire  and  the  lap  of  the  water  on  the  stones  at 
the  little  landing.  The  night  odors,  the  green  smell  of  the 
pines,  stole  up  and  filled  his  soul.  His  camp-fire  crackled,  a 
pine  knot  snapped  and  fell  in  two.  Grayton  slept.  Instantly 
the  little  vagrant  crept  in  underneath  the  blanket  and  slept  too. 

The  next  day  Grayton  left,  to  camp  a  few  miles  down  the 
lake,  making  for  himself  a  new  home,  for  to  him,  wherever  his 
camp-fire  was,  there  was  home.  With  him  went  the  little 
tramp,  the  first  to  get  into  the  boat  at  the  old  camp,  and  the 
first  to  jump  out  at  the  new. 

"You're  a  brick,"  said  Grayton,  after  two  days  of  complete 
silence.  "You  don't  need  to  be  talking  all  the  time,  like  some 
dogs." 
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At  the  eud  of  two  months,  when  the  brit'f  bt-auty  of  the 
summer  woods  had  beLCun  to  pass,  and  the  m(jrnings  had  a  tinge 
of  frost  in  the  air,  it  came  toward  the  time  when  Graytou  must 
leave  the  forest.  He  felt  toward  that  small  dog  as  ho  had  never 
felt  toward  any  creature  in  all  his  life  ])ufore. 

In  October  he  came  down  the  river,  gave  up  his  boat,  gun 
and  rod,  to  a  guide  he  knew,  and  started  for  the  city.  Brown 
in  face,  hard  and  sound  in  muscle,  he  felt  physically  *'fit",  fit 
enough  even  to  tackle  the  long  winter  of  the  business  life 
he  so  much  hated.  In  years  past,  the  winter  had  been  to  him  a 
time  of  drudgery,  wherein  he  had  dreamed,  day  and  night,  of 
green  pines,  a  boat  in  a  bass  pool,  a  still-hunt  up  a  deer-run,  or 
the  silence  of  a  partridge  cover.  In  years  past  he  had  counted 
the  months,  nay,  even  the  days,  till  he  could  set  his  face  north- 
ward toward  the  country  of  balsam  firs,  but  after  this  summer 
it  seemed  to  Graytou  that  he  counted  even  the  hours.  For  here 
was  the  dog,  always  waiting  by  the  fireside  when  he  came  home 
in  the  evening,  ready  to  sit  half  the  night  by  his  side  while  he 
brooded  over  his  dreams.  Sometimes,  when  a  log  fell  out  over 
the  andirons,  and  rolled  down  the  hearth,  or  the  wind  tore 
round  the  corner  with  a  shriek,  the  dog  would  look  up  at 
Grayton  with  a  reminiscent  eye,  as  if  he  said  : 

"Reminds  me  of  those  old  nights  by  the  camp-fire,  doesn't 
it  you?" 

A  brooding,  dreamy  eye  the  dog  had  at  all  times,  and  a 
strange,  preoccupied  air  of  always  thinking  of  something  far 
away.  Grayton,  looking  at  him  sometimes,  without  the  dog's 
knowledge,  caught,  or  fancied  he  caught,  a  sad,  yearning  look, 
as  of  one  whose  soul  grieves  in  secret  for  what  he  has  not. 

"Why,  upon  my  soul!"  cried  Grayton  one  day,  "I  believe 
you're  just  wasting  your  heart  away  for  a  sniff  of  the  old  north 
woods  again  ! " 

The  dog  started  violently,  and  lifted  his  gaze  from  the  glow- 
ing coals  to  his  master's  face.  Grayton  sighed,  and  leaning 
over,  stroked  the  cream-colored  curls. 

But  that  winter,  on  a  business  trip,  Grayton  met  the  girl. 
All  his  life  long  his  dreams  had  been  undividedly  of  the  forest, 
which  was  his  passion.  Never — for  Grayton  was  a  strange  man 
— had  a  dream  of  a  girl  crept  into  his  thoughts,  and  at  first  it 
disturbed  him  mightily  to  find  that  even  in  his  dearest  reveries 
her  face  had  begun  to  come  between  him  and  his  vision.      He 
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would  sit  by  the  fire,  dreaming  of  some  far  night  on  a  still  lake 
where  hy  chance  he  had  camped  in  years  past,  and  he  would  let 
his  mind  go  drifting  down-stream  with  the  boat,  on  and  on, 
past  the  bend,  under  the  trees,  when — suddenly  he  found  that 
he  was  thinking,  not  of  his  dear  lake,  but  of  the  girl.  His 
thoughts  had  gone  out,  and  round  the  corner  of  that  winding 
lake  they  had  met  a  vision  of  her. 

The  little  dog  would  look  up  at  him  with  those  knowing  eyes, 
and  Grayton  loved  him  for  it.  But  finally,  along  about  Febru- 
ary, just  after  another  of  Gray  ton's  business  trips,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  reveries  by  the  fire  had  become  all  girl. 
There  was  no  longer  any  forest  for  him  at  all,  or  if  there  were, 
it  was  merely  to  imagine  how  she  would  like  it  or  look  in  it. 

The  dog  noticed  the  change  in  him,  and  it  seemed  in  some 
vague  way  to  bother  him.  On  nights  when  Grayton's  mind 
was  particularly  far  away,  the  dog  would  steal  up  toward  the 
fireplace  and  sit  brooding  there,  his  head  on  his  paws,  and  his 
sad,  puzzled  eyes  wide  open,  blinking  at  the  fire. 

In  March,  when  the  girl  came  to  the  city  to  visit  her  aunt, 
the  dog  spent  whole  evenings  alone,  and  when  Grayton  would 
come  in,  he  would  find  the  little  cream-colored  dog  asleep  by  a 
dead  fire,  but  at  the  man's  lightest  step  the  dog  was  wide  awake 
and  greeting  his  master  lovingly,  but  with  reserve. 

Grayton  had  early  told  the  girl  about  his  dog.  She  had  said 
she  liked  dogs,  and  he  was  sure  he  should  find  a  sympathetic 
listener  in  her.  One  night  as  he  was  about  to  start  out  he 
stopped  and  whistled  to  his  dog. 

'*  She  wants  to  see  you,  old  chap,"  he  said,  **so  come  along." 

It  was  a  cold,  long  walk  through  many  brilliantly  lighted 
streets,  but  finally  the  two  went  up  some  high  steps,  at  the  top 
of  which  a  door  was  opened,  sending  forth  a  blaze  of  light 
that  made  the  dog  blink  as  he  stole  in  over  the  threshold. 
Very  many  people  were  talking  all  at  once,  and  somewhere 
there  was  music.  As  Grayton  reached  down  and  picked  up  the 
shuddering  little  dog  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  a 
woman's  voice,  very  high  and  clear,  called  out  : 

''  Oh,  is  that  your  dog  ?    What  an  ugly  little  object  he  is  ! " 

The  light  and  the  voice  had  startled  the  dog,  and  he  shrank 
down  and  tried  to  hide  his  thin  body  and  weazened  face  in 
Grayton's  coat,  but  his  master  held  him  out  at  arm's  length  so 
that  all  could  see  him. 
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''  He  may  not  be  very  pretty,"  he  said  dryly,  in  his  firm,  crifip 
voice,  *'but  he's  a  brave  little  chap,  and  as  loyal  as  you  conld 
ever  see." 

''You  ouglit  to  have  a  Great  Dane  or  a  Mastiff,  or  something 
like  that,"  said  tlie  girl  who  had  spoken  before.  "You're  not 
the  kind  of  a  man  for  a  little  dog." 

"Don't  you  want  to  make  friends  with  him?"  asked  Gray- 
ton,  a  vaguely  disappointed  note  in  his  voice.  "  He's  a  polite 
chap." 

''  He — no,  I  couldn't  touch  him.  He— he's  positively  repul- 
sive to  me  I'' 

The  loathing  in  the  speaker's  voice  seemed  to  cut  the  dog  as 
a  whiplash.  Grayton  said  nothing,  but  set  down  his  dog 
in  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  told  him,  perhaps  in  a  harsher 
voice  than  usual,  to  stay  till  he  should  come  back.  The  dog  sat 
and  quivered  till  the  hour  came  for  Grayton  to  go.  Then  he 
hopped  nimbly  off  the  chair,  and  when  the  door  was  opened 
slunk  quietly  out. 

Grayton  never  knew  quite  how  it  happened,  but  when  he 
reached  his  rooms  and  whistled  to  the  dog,  there  was  no  dog  to 
be  found.  Once,  as  he  called,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  caught 
sight  of  a  little  shadow  sneaking  by  m  the  gloom  of  a  building, 
but,  though  he  called  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  his  dog  never 
came. 

The  next  night  it  was  a  lonely  fireside  for  Grayton.  He  had 
his  own  thoughts  of  the  girl,  of  course,  but  somehow  they 
seemed  to  him  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  when  the  dog  was  not 
there,  blinking  gravely  at  the  fire,  and  looking  up  with  his 
keen,  aj)preciative  gaze  when  Grayton  spoke.  Often,  as  the 
fire  went  down,  and  log  after  log  snapped  and  fell  apart  and  let 
its  ashes  fall  softly  into  the  grate,  often,  through  the  stillness 
of  the  evening,  Grayton  looked  down  at  the  accustomed  s})ot, 
about  to  speak,  and  found  his  little  comrade's  place  empty.     • 

Grayton  advertised  thoroughly,  and  visited  all  the  dog  pounds 
and  animal  hospitals,  but  the  dog  was  not  found.  Grayton 
gradually  got  to  looking  for  him  everywhere,  as  he  walked 
about  the  city,  and  often  spent  whole  evenings  following  a  dog 
that  in  the  distance  looked  a  little  like  his.  He  had  not  realized 
what  he  felt  for  the  dog,  but  now  that  the  dog  was  gone  he  saw 
that  he  loved  him  with  all  his  heart.      He  thought  of  him  as 
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men  think  of  a  man  friend  they  have  lost,  and  he  thought  of 
him  day  and  night. 

When  April  came  in  and  the  brooks  began  to  stir,  Grayton's 
heart  went  out  to  his  forest  and  his  lake,  and  he  thought 
bitterly  of  how  his  little  comrade  had  missed  the  forest.  In  a 
flash  all  that  starved  winter  of  the  dog's  life  was  plain  to  him, 
and  he  saw  how  the  dog  must  have  suffered  and  pined  in  secret. 

Grayton  withdrew  more  and  more  into  himself.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  found  consolation  in  companionship.  Gradually 
the  girl  grew  to  miss  his  visits  to  her  house,  then  they  grew  less 
frequent,  and  finally,  in  early  May,  they  ceased  entirely.  On 
May  evenings  he  walked  by  the  beach  and  watched  the  gulls  fly 
up  and  down,  or  lay  on  cool  hillsides  upon  soft,  thick  banks  of 
bluets.  In  June  he  went  up  to  the  woods.  His  life  seemed  to 
him  so  lonely  as  to  be  almost  unbearable ;  he  went  to  the  only 
consolation  he  knew.  All  the  way  up  he  missed  his  dog  more 
and  more.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dog  had  been  some  human 
creature  whom  he  had  wronged,  or  whom  he  had  killed  by 
neglect  or  lack  of  sympathy,  and  whom  he  could  now  never 
forget.  The  road  wound  steadily  up  and  up,  and  the  air  grew 
cooler  and  crisper,  with  something  of  the  tang  of  a  September 
morning. 

Finally,  at  six  o'clock  on  a  June  evening,  Grayton  got  off  the 
car  and  went  straight  to  the  shore,  where  he  knew  the  guide 
would  have  his  boat,  rod  and  gun  ready  for  him.  The  guide 
stepped  forward  to  greet  him. 

"You  didn't  bring  back  your  dog,  Mr.  Grayton  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No— my  dog  is — I  have  no  dog,"  said  Grayton. 

He  stepped  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off. 

"  Expect  me  about  September  15th,"  he  said. 

The  guide  nodded,  and  Grayton  rounded  the  turn. 

A  little  green  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  lake.  Royal- 
fern  and  alders  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  water.  Grayton 
looked  at  them  idly,  as  he  dipped  the  blade.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  noise  of  crackling  bushes,  a  little  cry,  and  a  small,  cream- 
colored  dog  dashed  through  the  ferns  and  out  on  the  narrow 
tip  of  sand.  Grayton  stopped  short,  his  blade  held  in  mid-air, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dog.  The  boat  drifted  slowly  past  the 
point.  The  dog  took  one  tentative  step  into  the  water,  drew 
back,  and  stood  hesitating  amid  the  tangle  of  royal-fern.  Graj^- 
ton  gazed  at  him  as  if  unable  to  remove  his  eyes.      Finally 
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the  dog  ouce  more  walked  to  the  end  of  the  point.  lustautly 
Grayton  recovered  himself,  and  with  one  miglity  sliovo  sent 
his  canoe  in  shore.  The  dog  leaj^ed  aboard,  and  sprang  toward 
Grayton.  The  man  bent  down  and  took  the  little  fellow  quickly 
in  his  arms. 

Presently  Grayton  slioved  the  boat  off  again,  and  dipping  the 
paddle  in  the  water,  started  off  down  the  lake.  Behind  him 
rose  the  mountains,  dim  and  blue  with  the  haze  of  twilight ; 
before  him  opened  out  a  long,  narrow  vista  of  blue  water  and 
overarching  trees.  He  paddled  silently  around  the  bend,  the 
paddle  dipping  and  flashing  in  the  last  sunlight.  In  the  bow 
of  the  boat  sat  the  dog,  silent,  calm,  motionless,  his  grave  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opening  vista  ahead. 

Ruth  Potter  Maxson. 


A  Warning 

When  fair  Priscilla  takes  her  bow  in  hand 
And  sends  the  arrow  flying  through  the  air, 

It  must  be  said  it  is  not  safe  to  stand 
On  any  spot  save  by  the  target  there. 

A  tree  off  to  the  left  perchance  she'll  hit, 
Perchance  into  the  hedge  that  grows  near  by, 

Or  to  the  right  the  shaft  will  chance  to  flit, 
But  to  the  target  it  will  ne'er  come  nigh. 

But  when  her  eye  speeds  glances,  then  beware ! 

Her  aim  is  sure,  unerring  is  the  dart ; 
And  woe  be  unto  him  who  anywhere 

Finds  one  of  these  embedded  in  his  heart ! 

Elsie  Rosenberg. 


Everyone  in  the  family  was  becoming  anxious  because  of 
Betty.      Betty  was  a  mischievous  young  lady  aged  six,  not 

much   different    from    other    young 
One  Way  of  Revenge     ladies  of   the   same  age,   excepting 

that  nature  seemed  to  have  endowed 
her  with  an  abnormal  capacity  for  getting  herself,  and  incident- 
ally everyone  else,  into  trouble.  She  had  easily  and  rapidly 
exhausted  all  the  conventional  forms  of  mischief  in  the  course 
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of  her  short  life  and  had  for  some  time  been  indulging  in  many- 
ingenious  pranks  of  her  own  invention. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  she  had  conducted  herself  like  a 
small  cherub.  She  had  allowed  her  curls  to  be  combed  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  She  had 
meekly  submitted  to  being  buttoned  into  a  detested  frock.  She 
had  trotted  off  to  Sunday  school  with  a  devout  expression  on 
her  small  face.  She  had  not  even  loitered  on  the  way,  and  had 
refused  with  Spartan  fortitude  the  invitation  of  certain  wicked, 
but  very  enticing  small  boys  to  play  in  their  sand  piles.  Such 
unusual  goodness  on  the  part  of  Betty  indicated  that  she  must 
be  using  her  small  "thinker^'  very  diligently.  And  that  is  why 
the  whole  family  was  becoming  anxious  and  was  waiting  for  a 
thunderbolt  to  come  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

Betty  and  her  big  brother  were  very  good  friends,  but  Betty 
had  the  strange  way  of  showing  her  affection  by  making  him  the 
victim  of  all  her  pranks.  One  reason  for  this  peculiarity  was 
that  Betty  was  a  jealous  sister,  and  if  she  thought  her  brother 
was  noticing  some  one  else  too  much,  ^he  always  made  him 
regret  it.  Only  yesterday  Betty  had  run  up  to  her  brother 
while  he  was  out  walking  with  a  young  lady,  and  had  met  with 
a  very  uncordial,  not  to  say  chilly,  reception.  This  incident 
was  rankling  in  Betty's  brain,  but  as  yet  she  had  hit  upon  no 
scheme  which  seemed  to  suit  her  brother's  crime. 

After  supper  Betty's  brother  settled  himself  down  in  a  chair 
to  take  a  comfortable  nap  just  before  church,  as  is  the  habit  of 
men  when  they  wish  to  keep  awake  during  the  sermon.  Betty 
was  sitting  near  him,  regarding  him  critically,  and  trying  to 
think  of  some  means  of  revenge.  As  she  glanced  at  his  ruffled 
hair  she  had  an  inspiration.  She  would  do  brother's  hair  up  in 
curl-papers  and  make  him  have  curls  just  like  a  girl.  Betty 
had  a  scornful  regard  for  anything  feminine,  and  had  a  special 
grudge  against  Providence  for  making  her  a  girl.  Her  mother 
had  made  her  suffer  enough  with  bothersome  curls.  Why 
shouldn't  brother  have  them,  too  ?  Brother  would  look  well 
with  curls. 

With  a  skill  of  which  her  mother  might  have  been  proud, 
she  took  the  scissors  and  carefully  cut  out  some  of  the  leaves  of 
one  of  her  sister's  new  volumes  of  Shakespeare,  and  divided 
them  into  long,  narrow  strips.  It  was  a  difficult  operation,  for 
brother's  hair  was  short  and  stubby,  and  refused  to  wind  itself 
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nicely  around  the  pa])ers  until  slie  had  cautiously  pinned  it  into 
place.  When  brother  had  been  decorated  enou^di  to  suit  lior 
sesthetic  taste,  she  tip-toed  away  to  a  corner  of  the  library  and 
lost  herself  in  the  big  chair. 

Meantime  brother  continued  to  dream  peacefully  until  he  was 
rudely  awakened  by  the  persistent  church-bells.  He  sleepily 
opened  his  eyes,  and  discovered  that  he  had  only  five  minutes 
to  get  to  church.  Forgetting  in  his  haste  that  mighty  trans- 
formations can  take  place  in  half  an  hour,  he  rushed  out  into 
the  dark  hall,  grabbed  his  hat,  and  put  it  on  without  stopping 
even  to  smooth  down  his  hair.  He  entered  the  church  just  as 
the  minister  was  taking  his  seat.  The  ushers  were  already  in 
their  places,  and  brother  marched  up  to  the  family  pew  in 
front,  with  hat  in  hand,  displaying  to  the  admiring  public  a 
head  decorated  in  true  Indian  fashion.  There  was  no  one  in 
his  pew  or  for  several  pews  back,  so  that  the  congregation  was 
able  to  give  him  its  undivided  attention.  The  minister  found 
some  difficulty  in  preaching  to  his  somewhat  hilarious  flock, 
but  he  was  caught  occasionally  smiling  himself. 

As  for  poor  brother,  he  couldn't  see  anything  funny  at  all, 
and  he  innocently  wondered  what  could  be  the  matter.  He 
was  still  wondering  when  the  congregation  was  singing  a  hymn. 
Quite  suddenly  a  gentle  breeze  blew  something  down  on  the 
open  pages  of  the  hymn-book.  Brother  looked  at  the  mysterious 
thing  closely,  and  discovered  it  was  a  strip  of  paper,  a  pin,  and 
two  or  three  hairs  which  looked  suspiciously  like  his  own .  He 
clutched  convulsively  at  his  head  and  brought  down  a  handful 
of  similar  papers,  pins  and  hair.  Several  mild  explosions  were 
heard  behind  him,  and  the  feminine  element  of  the  congregation 
resorted  to  handkerchiefs  to  suppress  their  giggles.  Even  with 
the  papers  off,  brother  was  still  an  interesting  spectacle,  for 
Bett}^  had  done  her  work  only  too  well.  She  had  trained  his 
hair  so  that  it  stood  out  in  every  direction  in  fascinating  little 
kinks. 

Poor  brother  felt  like  putting  on  his  hat  and  rushing  home  to 
thrash  that  small  sister  of  his.  Instead  of  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing so  dramatic,  he  had  to  sit  as  calmly  as  he  could  through 
the  service,  inwardly  raging  and  outwardly  flushing  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  What  his  exact  feelings  were  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  meditated  a  little  on  some  form  of  punish- 
ment to  inflict  on  Betty.      It   is  also  barely  possible  that  he 
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didn't  hear  much  of  the  sermon  and  that  his  reflections  were 
not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  religious  atmosphere  usually 
supposed  to  fill  places  of  worship. 

Brother  will  probably  never  be  able  to  give  a  clear  account  of 
how  he  escaped  from  the  church  without  dying  of  mortification. 
But  I  dare  say  Betty  could  give  an  excellent  and  detailed 
account  of  what  happened  when  he  reached  home.  Unfortu- 
nately for  brother,  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
tragic  side  of  the  affair  but  himself.  There  were  plenty  of  his 
friends,  though,  who  appeared  to  find  the  possibilities  of  its 
funny  side  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

Susie  Belle  Starr. 


EDITORIAL 

Much  has  been  said  of  college  as  a  j)rei)aratioii  for  life  and 
many  charges  brought  against  what  have  been  called  unnatural 
conditions,  but  little  has  been  said  of  college  as  life  itself. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  drawn  through  the  area  of 
human  character.  We  cannot  say  this  is  the  result  of  heredity, 
this  of  environment,  this  of  the  development  of  the  innate  soul 
of  man.  At  the  moment,  it  is  all  a  complicated  fabric,  woven 
of  threads  spun  on  the  looms  of  adversity,  fortune,  success,  fail- 
ure and  the  varied  accidents  of  life.  Each  invisibly  contributes 
to  the  cloth  as  a  whole.  Can  we  more  truly  draw  a  line  through 
life  and  call  one,  life,  and  the  other,  preparation  for  life  ?  It 
may  be  that  to  some  the  realization  of  life  comes  late,  but  to 
those  for  whom  the  sign-boards  of  the  ways  are  dull  and  need 
long  pondering,  the  realization  comes  early,  and  it  is  such  as 
these  that  we  most  often  find  in  college. 

What  if  with  somewhat  feverish  interest  we  enter  into  the 
lesser  aims  and  ideals  of  college  life  ?  What  if  success  comes, 
or  fails  to  come  ?  It  may  be  that  in  failure  lurks  success,  and 
in  success  failure.  For  after  all  these  are  only  the  visible  waves 
of  the  ocean  of  life.  The  still  currents  of  the  under  sea  we 
cannot  know,  yet  it  is  these  that  are  most  truly  strong.  We 
see  the  high  surf  of  the  southern  coasts  and  feel  the  call  of  its 
beauty  and  strength,  but  we  seldom  pause  to  remember  the 
great  gulf  stream,  which  slowly,  unseen,  sweeps  up  to  the  far, 
cold  north  to  lend  its  life-giving  warmth.  Need  the  deep  trend 
of  an  earnest  life  be  impeded  by  lack  of  appreciation  from  those 
around  us?  Unlike  the  currents  of  the  sea  may  not  our  pur- 
pose be  even  thus  intensified  ?  We  grow  to  care  more  for  the 
purpose  and  less  for  the  approbation  of  others.  And  this  is  the 
current  which  flows  through  every  life  worth  the  living.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  think  that  suddenly  stagnation  of  all  purpose 
begins  and  is  forgotten  in  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  detour 
which,  once  followed,  is  nevertheless  an  integral  part  of  life 
itself. 

6  75 
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The  duties  which  are  not  to  be  escaped,  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion in  college,  as  those  we  have  experienced  and  will 
continue  to  experience.  The  mistakes  we  persistently  leave 
unrectified,  the  responsibilities  we  shirk,  all  these  tend'  to  shape 
the  nature  of  our  character  here  as  elsewhere,  whether  it  intensi- 
fies the  capacity  for  error  or  serves  —  as  all  experience  should 
serve  —  to  something  better.  Why  take  the  period  of  college 
life  to  illustrate  what  is  true  of  the  whole  flow  of  life  ?  College 
is  preparation,  but  so  is  all  experience.  Life  itself  is  prepara- 
tion—  though  for  what  we  know  not.  There  is  no  hiatus 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  College  is  rather  the  force  which 
welds  more  closely  the  chain  of  experience  ;  the  realization  of  a 
generous  purpose  to  serve.  But  just  as  this  link  is  forged,  so 
will  there  be  in  turn  another.  No  one  more  great  than  its  fel- 
low ;  each  serving  adequately  its  part. 

It  is  true  that  to  some  the  fullest  ideal  of  college  life  is  unap- 
preciated. It  is  to  them  a  game,  a  social  opportunity  crowded 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  four  years.  Who  shall  say  which 
is  the  wiser  course  to  choose,  but  whatever  the  choice,  life 
sweeps  irresistibly  on,  taking  from  the  past  to  build  up  the  presr 
ent,  storing  the  present  to  mould  what  is  to  come  —  and  the 
harvest  we  store  we  can  make  as  small  or  as  great  as  we  will. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  have  missed  the  highest  best  in  striving  after 
the  lesser  best.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  here  at  our  hand  is 
the  wine  of  the  vintage  of  the  years — here  is  not  preparation  for 
life  but  a  priceless  portion  of  life  itself.  It  is  so  easy  to  look 
from  the  flower  at  our  feet  to  the  flaunting  color  that  another 
gathers.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  ungratefully  blind,  so  hard  to 
acquire  the  clear  vision  of  appreciation.  In  time  to  come  we 
must  leave  the  reality  of  college,  together  with  all  things  past, 
as  pictures  on  the  walls  of  memory.  It  must  be  perforce  only  a 
picture.  The  black  frame  of  intervening  years,  an  intrusive 
background  patterned  with  the  lines  of  experience,  makes  us 
only  onlookers.  As  the  new  self  constantly  develops  we  look 
back  upon  the  past  self  with  varied  feelings  of  pity,  compassion 
or  scorn.  Just  so  must  we  some  day  look  back  upon  our  college 
days,  not  as  a  parenthesis  of  time  but  as  a  full  and  rich  season 
of  life,  which,  according  as  we  have  done  well  or  ill  in  our  own 
sight,  we  will  see  with  pride  or  sorrow. 


EDITOR'S    TAIiLE 

The  end  of  the  year  lias  como.  and  we  ought  to  moralize,  hut 
we  really  can't,  for  it  is  spring'  term.  So  wo  quote  a  little 
rhyme  from  one  of  the  exchanges.  It  is  not  very  good  advice  ; 
only  the  seniors  may  read,  since  they  cannot  be  harmed  by  it. 
It  may  bring  back  memories. 

"Cutting"  Rhymes 

Do  you  know  the  road,  the  ^daddest  e'er  seen, 
That  leads  to  the  summery,  sunshiny  green 
Where  the  breezes  blow 
And  the  flowers  grc^w 
And  studies  and  cares  lie  low  ? 
Take  a  few  "skips'-  and  a  "pony"  or  two, 
Turn  to  the  left — or  the  right  will  do— 
And  follow  along  the  winding  way 
Till  you  come  to  the  post  marked  "  Holiday"; 
Now  the  gate  is  locked,  and  the  golden  key 
*  Is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty. 

But  stolen  delights  are  sweetest,  I  ween, 

And  by  skipping  the  bars  that  lie  between 

You  come  to  the  summery,  sunshiny  green 

Where  the  breezes  blow 

And  the  flowers  gi-ow 

And  studies  and  cares  lie  low. 

Iconoclasts,  a  Book  of  Dramatists — Ibseri,  Strindberg,  Becque, 
Hauiotmann,  Sudermann,  Hervieu,  Gorky,  Duse  and  D'AnmLn- 
zio,  Maeterlinck  and  Bernard  Shaiv  is  the  extensive,  partial, 
dogmatic,  question-begging,  question-raising  title  of  James 
Huneker's  latest  collection  of  essays.  The  alert  reader  finds 
food  for  reflection  half-way  down  the  title  page  in  the  quoted 
legend  from  Max  Stirner,  "My  truth  is  the  truth".  Obviously, 
iconoclasm  does  not,  like  charity,  begin  at  home.  This  title 
page  is  a  perfectly  suitable  introduction  or  challenge,  as  may 
be,  to  the  reader  in  his  subsequent  adventure  with  the  essays. 
For  whether  the  reader  be  what  is  called  experienced  or  not, 
unless  he  be  familiar  with  the  type  of  criticism  of  which  this  is 
an  example,  he  will  find  himself  reading  no  deeper  in  than  his 
eyes,  and  too  dazed  to  skip  intelligently. 

For  this  is  the  sort  of  criticism  that  omits  the  systematic  and 
helpful  review  of  the  leader's  knowledge,  that  asserts  what  is 
in  question  as  the  best  way  of  getting  attention  for  it,  that 
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alludes  easily  to  what  few  persons  know,  and  that  refers  casu- 
ally to  what  is  just  suspected  by  the  expert  as  if  it  had  been 
discussed  in  the  communications  to  the  supplement  to  the  Sat- 
urday Times.  The  reader  who  knows  his  Johnson,  his  Matthew 
Arnold,  his  Morley  and  his  Hazlitt  rubs  his  eyes.  Where  are 
those  neat  abstracts  of  the  author's  work,  those  frugal  exposi- 
tions of  his  resources,  and  above  all,  those  economical  exhibits 
of  his  sources  ?  In  vain  the  conventional  reader  of  the  conven- 
tional review  turns  the  leaves  of  this  well-printed  book  from 
the  Scribner's  press.  Criticism  is  not  the  safe  and  easy  substi- 
tute for  reading  that  he  has  found  it  in  the  past.  Indeed,  as- 
his  eyes  get  used  to  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  flying  by  his 
half-paralyzed  efforts  at  cerebral  reaction  to  the  strange  stand- 
ards, weights,  and  measures  used,  he  gathers  an  impression  that 
far  from  being  helped  by  this  performance  to  get  along  without 
reading  things  for  himself  when  they  come  out,  he  is  being 
made  to  see  the  folly  of  his  ways,  and  is  having  his  ignorance 
of  more  than  books  shown  up. 

Huneker's  method  of  quotation  is  not  that  remunerative  one 
of  the  kind  expositor  who  tears  the  heart  out  of  a  book  and  then 
provides  a  new  and  improved  circulatory  system  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it  for  an  ease-loving  .public.  There  are  quotations, 
indeed,  but  they  are  always  from  somebody  else  than  from  the 
writer  treated  of,  and  they  rarely  bear  directly  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  Sometimes  they  do  more  than  illustrate  a  point,  they 
quite  dazzle  the  point-hunter.  Not  infrequently  they  are  harder 
to  understand  than  the  modest  proposition  they  accompany. 
And  there  is  a  great  variety  of  them.  The  value  of  the  quota- 
tion is  nearly  always  in  itself,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely 
dependent  for  support  on  its  author  by  name.  Some  quite 
insignificant  and  almost  unknown  persons  seem  to  have  said 
good  things.  But  they  seldom  help  us  to  understand  anything. 
Few  things  seem  fit  to  be  understood,  judging  from  the  choice 
of  themes  represented  by  the  writers  and  irritable  geniuses  of 
this  list,  but  their  lightest  words  prove  thought-provoking  after 
a  fashion  that  is  inexhaustible,  exasperating,  and  to  the  plain 
person,  doubtless,  most  fatiguing. 

The  class  of  mind  that  naturally  takes  to  iconoclasm,  if  one 
may  make  a  thesis  from  the  names  in  this  selection,  is  of  the 
sort  described  in  our  infant  psychologies  as  "destructive". 
The  process  has  gone  so  far  in  most  instances  offered  for  our 
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consiJeratiou  that  they  are  already  nioro  or  loss  damaged  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  are  victims  of  their  own  temperaments, 
others  of  heredity,  others  of  environment.  The  normal  is 
known  by  its  absence.  After  a  while  the  reader  gets  nsed  to 
the  feeling  of  being  in  the  inclosed  porch  of  a  sanitarium  or  the 
mild  ward  of  an  insane  asylum,  and  indulges  his  curiosity  or 
talent  for  scientific  observatian  with  less  sense  of  shamelessness 
or  less  fear  of  too  fateful  a  show  of  sympatliy.  For  melancholy 
differeth  from  melancholy  in  Huneker's  paraphrase,  and  griefs 
know  more  than  their  own  bitterness,  and  there  is  no  light 
more  illuminating  to  some  aspects  of  life  than  that  refracted 
from  a  tear  of  impotent  and  self-occupied  rage. 

This  is  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  of  the  new  art. 
Old  aims  have  passed  away.  Interest  has  taken  the  place  once 
sacred  to  beauty,  and  curiosity  keys  up  to  excitement  systems 
too  bored  to  feed  on  the  sublime.  It  is  all  wonderful,  wonder- 
ful, most  wonderful,  but  it  is  quite  simple  to  Huneker,  and 
doubtless  too  easy  for  any  use  by  his  iconoclasts.  At  all  events, 
he  seems  to  find  it  out  of  them. 

The  patient  and  careful  student  of  these  shaded  ways  con- 
fesses to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  there  is  not  more  detailed  refer- 
ence to  the  workmanship  of  these  path-breakers.  There  should 
by  rights  be  new  and  interesting  ways  of  bushwhacking  as  well 
as  in  inverted  epics  and  in  topsy-turvy  dramas  of  the  life  in 
congested  centers,  and  on  the  spiritual  frontiers. 

Mary  A.  Jordan. 

The  Palace  of  the  Heart,  by  Pattie  Williams  Gee  (Gorham 
Press).  A  little  book  of  verses,  containing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  of  sentiment  than  of  poetry.     We  quote  the  preface  : 

' '  Lord,  lest  my  mute  heart  break  in  twain 

(Its  walls  unequal  to  the  strain) 

Or  turn  to  stone,  lift  Thou  its  gates, 

Locked  by  reserve  too  long, 

And  let  its  surging  flood. 

Its  tide  of  penitence  and  love, 

Go  out  in  song  ! " 

And  the  songs  follow.  Some  of  them  show  good  material  for 
lyric  treatment,  but  not  all,  and  some  good  material  is  ruined 
by  an  overloading  with  what  is  very  near  sentimentality.  There 
are  others  which  are  almost  poetry,  but  they  break  down  in  a 
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disappointing  way,  on  mere  matters  of  form.  The  poetry  of 
the  thing  is  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  effort  to  hold  to  the  meter, 
or,  what  is  equally  glaring  as  a  fault,  the  meter  is  given  up  for 
a  line  or  two,  because  the  idea  will  not  fit.  Still  the  verses  are 
interesting  in  their  possibilities.  With  a  little  more  art,  many 
would  be  redeemed. 

May  20,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Miss  Maud  Adams,  in 
*'The  Little  Minister''.  All  the  j^ear  there  have  been  rumors 
afloat  concerning  the  coming  of  Miss  Adams,  and  some  of  us 
were  inclined  to  doubt  this  last  rumor,  too.  But  by  her  coming 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  patient  waiting.  As  a  curtain-lifter 
Miss  Adams  gave  '"Op  O*  Me  Thumb'',  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  this  or  the  longer  comedy  which  followed  was  the  real 
attraction.  Miss  Adams,  in  the  former,  succeeded  so  well  in 
throwing  herself  into  the  part  that  it  was  almost  impossible  in 
the  first  act  of  "  The  Little  Minister"  not  to  see  the  tragic  little 
French  girl  under  all  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Lady  Babbie,  the 
gypsy.  Yet  she  was  Lady  Babbie  before  long,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  comparative  excellence  must  be  left  an  open  question. 
Mr.  Bryon,  hero  in  both  plays,  was  decidedly  better  as  Horace 
Greensmith  than  as  the  Little  Minister.  The  sameness  of  his 
acting  in  the  latter  part  was  disappointing.  Of  the  minor 
characters,  Joe  Cruickshanks,  atheist,  was  a  bit  overdone,  but 
Nannie  Webster  was  charmingly  natural,  especially  where  she 
kept  the  minister  waiting  at  the  door  while  she  "tidied  up". 
Altogether,  we  hope  for  rumors  again — and  true  ones. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  18,  "  Babes  in  Toyland". 
When  the  humor  seems  spontaneous,  and  the  songs  are  melodi- 
ous as  well  as  catchy,  a  musical  comedy  is  a  rarity  well  worth 
attending.  This  operetta  is  full  of  laughter  and  fun.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  true  children  out  on  a  holiday,  or  frolicking 
through  the  more  or  less  consistent  adventures  of  a  dream. 
The  scenery  is  in  harmony  with  this  "airy,  fairy"  atmosphere, 
and  the  children  trip  from  hairy  spiders'  dens  into  elfin  forest 
haunts,  and  down  the  river  into  the  magic  precincts  of  Toy- 
land.  We  are  grateful  for  the  absence  of  clownishness,  and 
follow  the  tuneful  story  with  amusement,  until  the  hero  marries 
the  heroine,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  them,  "living  happily 
ever  after  ". 

Eleanor  Henriette  Adler. 


ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT 

A  .ioint  fellowship  of  $400  is  offered  t(^  graduates  of  Smith  College  for  the 
year  1905-1900  hy  the  College  Settlement  Association  and  the  Smith  College 
Ahininae  Association.  The  object  of  this  fellowship  is  to  open  to  a  well- 
qualified  person  the  opportunities  afforded  by  settlement  life  for  investiga- 
tion of  social  conditions.  The  purpose  of  this  fellowship  is  to  give  training  in 
philanthropic  and  civic  work.  No  requirements  are  made  beyond  residence 
in  a  settlement  during  the  academic  year  and  the  pursuit  of  some  clearly 
defined  line  of  work,  scientific  or  practical,  under  the  general  guidance  of  a 
special  committee.  The  choice  of  residence  should  depend  on  opportunities 
for  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  but  preference  will  be  given  to  settlements  of 
the  College  Settlement  Association.  The  time  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  be  divided  among  different  settlements. 

Ai>plications  should  be  sent  before  July  1,  1905,  to  Miss  Grace  Hubbard, 
Barnard  College.  New  York  City.  These  should  include  all  data  that  may 
be  of  use  to  the  committee.  Applicants  should  give  age,  some  account  of 
previous  education,  and  state  of  work  for  which  they  are  preparing.  They 
should  also  describe  as  specifically  as  possible  the  topic  or  line  of  work  they 
have  in  mind  for  their  Fellowship  year.  Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  credentials  bearing  on  character,  and  ability,  practical  or  scholarly,  and 
on  health.     The  basis  of  award  will  be  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

It  will  be  regarded  as  a  service  if  those  to  whom  this  notice  comes  will 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  persons  who  might  care  to  apply. 

May  in  the  City 

Oh,  little  Wind !   oh,  South  Wind  ! 
Oh  Wind  of  pleasant  feet ! 
Step  quietly  across  the  wall 
And  bless  this  sorry  street ! 

Above  the  shadowed,  damp  old  wall 
I  see  a  piece  of  sky, — 
Most  blue, — and  there  are  cherry  trees, 
White — white — and  swallows  fly, 

Black,  darting  sharp-winged  ships  of  air ; 
And  there's  the  sun  all  day. 
But  here  below, — the  street  grinds  on, 
And  it  is  March,  not  May. 
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Oh,  little  Wind  !  oh,  South  Wind  ! 
Come  softly  down  to  me  ! 
A  cherry  petal's  light  as  air,— 
Blow  one  across ! — for  see — 

The  steaming  streets,  the  grinding  wheels, 
The  bricks  all  foul  with  slime,— 
And  not  a  blade  of  sudden  grass 
To  show  the  season's  time  ! 

And  all  the  people's  lips  are  blue 
As  on  a  sleety  day, — 
For  only  up  above  the  wall 
Is  sky  and  sun  and  May. 

Oh,  little  Wind  I  oh.  South  Wind  ! 
Oh,  Wind  of  pleasant  feet,— 
Come  down  from  that  walled  Paradise, 
And  bless  this  sodden  street  1 

Fanny  Stearns  Davis  '04. 

The  ordinary  method  of  studying  history  is  to  take  up  cause,  then  effect, 

but  a  far  more  delightful  way  is  to  reverse  the  order,  —  to  study  effect  and 

then    cause.      This    system    demands    a   first-hand 

Berlin  and  German  acquaintance  with  a  great  city  as  it  stands  to-day, 
History  until  its  streets,  its  buildings  and  its  monuments  cry 

out,  "Why  am  I  here?  What  is  the  reason  of  my 
existence?'  and  demand  answers  far  more  insistently  than  the  professor  in 
his  class  room.  Berlin  is  such  a  city,  and  although  German  history  is  per- 
haps less  familiar  to  the  average  student  than  that  of  many  European  coun- 
tries, it  is  certainly  true  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  capital  of  the 
empire  makes  one  wish  to  know  more  of  its  past.  Berlin  is,  in  fact,  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  German  history,  and  like  the  attractive  pictures  which 
tempt  children  to  study,  the  city  allures  one  by  its  statues  and  memorials 
into  a  smooth  and  easy  path  whose  goal  is  the  history  of  the  nation. 

It  is  in  the  Thiergarten,  the  place  which  might  seem  most  free  from  temp- 
tation to  study,  that  one  comes  upon  the  very  first  pages  of  the  illustrated 
history,  that  long  avenue  known  as  the  Sieges  Allee,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  by  many  generations  of  Prussian  rulers.  These  marble  figures,  thirty- 
two  in  number,  rise  from  their  background  of  green  foliage  in  an  array 
which,  considered  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  is  not  in  good  taste,  but  is 
nevertheless  of  historic  interest.  Behind  each  is  a  semicircular  seat  with  the 
bust  of  two  contemporaries,  and  the  whole  is  a  survey  of  centuries  of  Prus- 
sian life  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  casual  observer.  It  is  the  march  of 
progress — the  evolution  of  the  German  empire  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

Observe  the  change  of  costume  as  you  walk  down  one  side  and  back  the 
other.  There  is  Albert  the  Bear  in  his  chain  armor,  holding  up  the  crucifix, 
symbol  of  the  Christianity  which  he  brought  with  his  sword  into  the  Mark 
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ill  till'  twolt'th  (-•I'litury.  Tlio  armor  of  the  early  warrior  yields  to  the  divHH 
of  the  courtier ;  here  and  then*  st^iiids  out  a  sturdy  burjjjher  or  a  polished  gen- 
tleman ;  periwigs  and  powder  come  into  fashion  :  the  Mark|;raf  yields  to  the 
Elector,  who  in  turn  j::ives  way  to  the  Kinj^,  and  at  last  the  Kaiser  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stands,  in  his  army  cloak,  faciiii;  the  early  ruler  of  Bran- 
denburjj:  of  seven  hundred  years  at^o. 

The  student  may  well  lint^er  with  pleasure  and  i)r()tit  before  each  of  these 
thirty-two  tii;iires,  while  the  most  careless  observer  must  pause  before  those 
which  represent  i^reat  deeds  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Here,  in  his  Himplicity 
and  strength,  stands  the  Great  Elector  whom  Prussia  reveres  as  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom,  since  he  made  it  possible  for  his  son  to  be  crowned  in  1701  as 
first  king  of  Prussia.  Pass  by  the  next,  whose  reputation  for  cruelty  shadows 
our  respect  for  his  patriotism,  and  there  stands  out  the  slight  figure  of  the 
man  whom  Prussia  has  named  "  the  Great. '  His  individual  features  are  not 
to  be  mistaken — those  sharp  lines  of  the  nose  and  chin,  above  wliic-h  is  the 
pointed  peak  of  his  three-cornered  hat.  His  historj-  is  too  significant  to  be 
dismissed  with  the  statue  in  the  Thiergarten.  His  name  forms  a  special  topic 
in  our  history  study,  and  calls  us  first  of  all  to  Potsdam  and  to  ISans  Souci, 
the  palace  which  he  built  for  himself  and  where  he  hoped  to  be  free  from 
care  —  vain  hope  for  any  man  who  wears  a  crown.  The  very  name  of  the 
palace  recalls  the  fondness  of  Frederic  the  Great  for  all  things  French  ;  the 
plan,  too,  is  foreign  to  German  soil.  Terraces  and  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the 
low,  artistic  building  of  one  story  and  a  single  suite  of  rooms.  Here  are 
more  reminders  of  France  in  the  apartments  of  Voltaire,  vdth.  fantastic  bird 
and  beast  on  the  walls.  Here  is  the  salon  with  curving  window  where  the 
king  would  lay  down  his  scepter  and  take  up  his  flute, — and  here,  too,  is  the 
rack  with  his  sheet  music.  Beyond  is  the  library  with  its  soft  brown  color- 
ing and  its  rounding  walls.  What  a  marvel  of  a  library,  for  once  inside,  it 
seems  to  hold  you  there  all  for  itself !  There  is  nothing  to  see  but  books  and 
windows,  for  the  door  is  a  swinging  bookcase,  and  when  closed  lends  itself  to 
the  pretense  of  capture.  What  a  place  to  browse,  were  it  not  for  the  long 
windows  which  tempt  one  to  the  green  w^ithout ! 

Another  king  who  is  found  in  the  Thiergarten  is  Frederic  William  III — he 
of  the  fine  figure  and  handsome  face  —  whom  we  are  wont  to  remember  as 
"  the  husband  of  Queen  Louise."  This  estimate  is  not  unfair,  for  his  (jueen 
was  his  superior,  and  by  far  the  stronger  character.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  Napoleon  brought  humiliation  to  Prussia  ;  it  was  this  king  and  queen 
who  were  driven  from  Berlin  ;  and  it  was  in  those  sad  days  that  the  Quad- 
rigia  on  the  Brandenburger  Thor  was  carried  away  to  Paris  and  set  up  on 
the  arch  of  the  Carrousel  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  French.  Who  can  walk 
under  the  Linden  and  see  that  chariot  above  the  pillars  of  the  great  gate 
without  a  thought  of  the  grief  of  the  city  when  the  gate  was  bare  and 
Prussia  lay  under  the  heel  of  the  ruthless  conqueror  ? 

To  know  Queen  Louise  one  must  visit  Charlottenburg  where  she  lies  by  her 
husband's  side,  a  beautiful  marble  figure  ex^iressing  life  rather  than  death — 
repose,  it  is  true,  but  the  repose  of  sleep. 

The  kingly  form  of  William  I,  in  his  long  military  cloak,  stands  in  the 
Thiergarten,  as  truly  a  warrior  as  the  sturdy  Markgraf  whom  he  faces.     One 
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turns  instinctively  from  this  first  emperor  of  united  Germany  to  the  spot 
through  the  trees  where  rises  the  statue  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  who  stood  by 
the  throne  of  William  I,  and  marked  out  the  policy  of  the  kingdom  through 
the  long  reign  of  this  great  ruler. 

At  the  head  of  the  Sieges  Allee  there  rises  a  tall  shaft  surmounted  by  a 
winged  Victory.  By  three  rows  of  gilded  cannon  it  commemorates  three 
wars  in  the  reign  of  William  I,  each  "swift,  teiTible,  and  glorious", — wars 
in  which  Prussia  defeated  in  turn  her  Danish,  her  Austrian,  and  her  French 
neighbors.  When  the  setting  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  trees  in  the  west, 
the  golden  figure  on  this  monument,  still  catching  the  last  rays,  holds  out 
her  wreath  of  victory. 

After  one  has  studied  this  illustrated  history  in  the  Thiergarten,  it  is  well 
to  review  a  part  of  it  by  Wsiting  the  great  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Arsenal, 
where  the  Prussian  rulers  stand  in  bronze  before  paintings  which  represent 
famous  events  in  their  history.  Another  interesting  place  in  which  to  read 
the  history  of  Prussia  is  the  Hohenzollern  Museum,  which  might  be  called  the 
garret  of  the  royal  family.  Not  that  it  is  like  a  garret,  for  it  is  in  a  little 
palace  in  a  pretty  garden,  but  it  contains  what  corresponds  in  royal  circles  to 
the  garret  treasures  of  common  folk.  Here  you  may  see  the  gifts  sent  on  a 
great  anniversary  to  one  Prussian  king,  the  coronation  robes  of  another,  the 
hat  of  a  third,  or  the  cradle  in  which  some  royal  head  was  pillowed.  And 
here,  as  one  touches  the  very  possessions  which  were  a  part  of  their  life,  the 
rulers  who  were  marble  in  the  Thiergarten  and  bronze  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
become  flesh  and  blood  and  living  human  beings. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Berlin  is  a  teacher,  but  in  no  other  does  she 
introduce  the  rulers  of  the  past  so  directly  to  the  students  of  the  present  as 
through  these  illustrated  pages  of  her  city. 

Emma  Ernestine  Porter  '97. 

The  Touch  of  Peace 

A  silence  as  of  cool,  strong  hands  laid  on  me. 
The  feeling  of  a  presence  that  surrounds  me, 
Finger  on  lips  ;  while  in  my  heart  the  words 
Just  floated  from  the  altar,  repeat  themselves — 
"  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you. 
The  peace  of  God  that  passeth  understanding." 

Then  from  without,  the  patter  on  the  pavements 
Of  warm  spring  rain  comes  to  me  through  the  dimness. 
And  far-off  span-ows  chirp  their  comradeship, 
Stretching  to  feel  the  cool  drops  as  they  trickle 
Down  each  brown-feathered  body. 

"  The  peace  of  God,  the  comradeship  of  sparrows 
And  all  creation,  and  the  touch  of  peace. 
Even  as  in  this  hour  be  with  you  always." 

Candace  Thurber  '04. 
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Michael  Angelo's  Adam 

At  the  dawn  of  the  worhl.  Adam, 

The  new-made  lord  of  the  earth, 

Lay  in  the  lap  of  the  hills, 

And  sleep  was  on  iiim. 

The  wind  flowed  over  his  body. 

The  cool,  sweet  wind  of  the  morning. 

Above  surged  the  white-crested  clouds 

Still  stirred  by  the  passing  of  Chaos. 

A  beautiful  untried  tissue 

That  had  never  rippled  in  running, 

Or  leaped  in  the  joy  of  pure  effort, 

He  lay  there,  the  new-made  lord  of  the  earth, 

In  the  drowsy  drift  of  a  dream. 

Then  lo  !     The  hand  of  Creation  ! 
A  misty,  cloud-curtained  finger, 
Touched  him.     He  stirred  in  his  sleep  ; 
And  the  tide  of  life  crept  through  him 
As  the  sea  creeps  in  through  the  marshes. 

Angelo  showed  him  to  me, 
At  that  moment  delicious  ^Tith  langour, 
When  he  rose  on  one  elbow,  his  arm 
Outstretched  toward  the  life-giving  essence. 
Not  the  first  man  alone,  but  mankind, 
Through  aeons  and  aeons  of  ages, 
The  new-made  lords  of  the  earth 
With  their  hand  on  the  finger  of  God. 

Candace  Thurber  "04. 

Procrastination 

If  I  had  done  what  I  should  have  done 

On  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
To-day's  fair  sun  would  shine  upon 

To-morrow's  work  and  even  more. 

Ifjrhad  wrought  what  I  should  have  wrought 

On  days  that  now  are  passed  away, 
This  rain  had  brought  my  work  to  naught 

And  wasted  many  a  future  day. 

Marguerite  Fellows  '01. 
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On  May  27,  a  delightful  "At  Home"  was  given  by  the  Worcester  Smith 
College  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students'  Aid  Fund.      Mrs.  J.  Russell 

Marble  very  kindly  offered  the  use  of 

Entertainment  for  the  Benefit  of  her  house  and  grounds  for  the  enter- 
the  Students'  Aid  Fund  tainment,  and  the  garden  and  veranda 

were  artistically  decorated  with  Japan- 
ese lanterns  and  parasols.  The  "At  Home  "  was  from  five  until  nine  o'clock, 
and  there  were  between  three  and  four  hundred  guests. 

On  the  piazza  were  the  candy  and  lemonade  tables,  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
wide  vestibule  was  the  fancy-work  table,  well  supplied  with  articles  contrib- 
uted by  various  members  of  the  Worcester  Club.  The  in-door  attractions 
were  many.  In  the  conservatory  was  a  fortune-teller  in  gypsy  costume ; 
beneath  the  stairway  silhouettes  were  made  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece ; 
while  a  continuous  performance,  consisting  of  sleight  of  hand  and  mono- 
logues, was  cleverly  given  by  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Slocumb  in  the  reception 
room.  But  the  main  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  performance  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  burlesque  written  by  Miss  Ona  L.  Winants  of  the  class  of  1901. 
The  library  was  devoted  to  this,  and  the  play  was  given  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

At  half-past  six  the  large  dining-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  guests 
were  served  a  dainty  supper  at  small,  round  tables,  decorated  with  white 
lilacs  and  candles  with  red  shades.  The  whole  affair  was  a  great  success,  the 
proceeds  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  the  Alumnae  Fund  of  $10,000  for  the 
Students'  Aid  Association  reports  encouraging  receipts  and  hopeful  prospects, 
though  nearly  a  third  of  the  sum  has  not  yet  been  guaranteed.  The  responses 
from  the  various  branches  and  individuals  have  been  most  cordial,  however, 
and  they  hope  for  additional  gifts  by  Commencement  Day  so  that  the  fund 
may  be  completed.  They  do  not  wish  to  urge  anyone  unduly  nor  to  seem 
over-zealous  in  the  cause,  but  they  will  welcome  every  gra^in  of  assistance 
and  will  continue  their  efforts  with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  just 
awarded  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $150  to  Miss  Grace  Faulkner  Ward,  a 
resident  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  of  the  class 
of  1900.  The  selection  of  the  Columbia  University  scholarships,  forty-two  of 
which  are  awarded  each  year,  is  made  from  a  large  number  of  graduates  of 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country. 

The  Smith  alumnae  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  gave  a  whist  party  at  Hotel 
Hamilton,  March  8.  Over  two  hundred  tickets  were  sold  among  the  friends 
of  the  alumnae,  so  that  the  occasion  financially  was  a  success.  It  also  served 
to  strengthen  the  interest  in  Smith,  which  is  somewhat  overshadowed  in  this 
city  by  the  interest  in  Mount  Holyoke.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  some  of 
the  alumnae,  who  gave  the  prizes  and  refreshments,  the  expenses  were  slight, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  were  cleared  for  the  Students"  Aid  Fund. 

All  communications  for  the  Business  Manager  should  be  addressed  to  Mary 
Comfort  Chapin,  Hubbard  House. 
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All  alumui^  visiting  the  college  are  reciuestecl  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'91.     Grace  Rand  Page,       . 

April  27-28 

•06.     Eva  L.  Hills.    . 

May          3 

'SO.     Annie  Russell  Marble, 

3-5 

'01.     Claire  Pearl  Foster,    . 

5 

•03.     Maude  Greene, 

5-7 

'04.    Nancy  Moore, 

G 

'04.     Elizabeth  M.  Dana,    . 

11 

'04.     Sophie  K.  Hiss, 

••       12-14 

'02.     Elizabeth  L.  Neal,      . 

13 

'04.     Dorothea  Wells, 

•'       13-15 

'03.     Susan  Pratt  Kennedy, 

"      13-19 

'01.    Alice  Kimball, 

"       16-20 

'01.    Louisa  B.  Kimball,     . 

"      16-20 

'03.    Bessie  Norton  Brockway, 

20 

'03.     Esther  Conant, 

"      19-24 

'03.     Mabel  Benedict, 

''       19-24 

'04.     Brooke  van  Dyke, 

"      22-25 

'04.    Margaret  Duryee, 

''      22-25 

'03.     Anna  C.  Holden, 

"      22-27 

'94.    Frances  Woods  Chandler, 

"      22-27 

'97.     Florence  Bushee  Theobold, 

"      25-29 

'95.     Mabel  H.  Cummings, 

-      26-28 

'92.    Abby  Noyes  Arnold, 

"      27-30 

'04.     Elsa  Katherine  Levy, 

"      27-31 

'01.     Helen  Colbnrn, 

29 

'01.     Julia  West  Stevens, 

29 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue  and  should  be  sent  to  Marguerite 
Dixon,  Dickinson  House. 

'96.    Eva  Louise  Hills  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Lucius  Root 

Eastman,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Amherst  '95. 
'97.    Helen  Boss  was  married  to  Dr.  Frederic  Russell  Cummings  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  on  June  7. 

Florence  Dustin  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Allen  Stanley 
Burnham  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Stella  M.  Morse  was  married,  June  7,  at  her  home  in  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Mr.  George  Edward  Hamilton. 
'99.     Edith  Almira  Ellis  was  married,  June  7,  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island, 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Eugene  Getchell. 

Mary  Kennard  was  married,  June  1,  to  Mr.  George  C.  Scott,  at  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

Alice  G.  Moore  was  married  to  Richard  W.  Nuthe,  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  Plymouth  County.  Her  address  is  162  Newbury  Street, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
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'99.  Agiies  MjTiter  sailed  for  Europe  on  June  10,  on  the  "Pennsylvania*', 
Hamburg-American  Line,  and  -will  spend  the  summer  studying  music. 
Her  summer  address  will  be,  Thunes  Privathotel,  Houedvagtsgade  2, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

'00.  G-race  Dunham  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  James  A.  G-ould, 
Yale  "02  S. 

Annie  L.  A.  Foster  of  Yamaguchi.  Japan,  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  the  Rev.  Da-vid  Ambrose  Murray,  D.  D.,  of  Osaka,  Japan. 

Anna  B.  Levi,  267  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  Lehigh  "94,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  International  Railway  Company  of  Buffalo. 
'01.     Charlotte  B.  DeForest  is  teaching  English  and  Psychology  in  Kobe  Col- 
lege for  Girls,  at  Kobe,  Japan. 

Grace  King  Larmonth  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Clarence  Snow 
of  New  York  City.     The  marriage  will  take  place  early  in  July. 

Janet  Somerville  Sheldon  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Wadsworth  Gordon 
on  April  25.     Her  address  is  110  Hazel  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  has  announce(>  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John  E.  Dixon 
of  New  York  City. 
'03.     Alice  G.  Fessenden  sailed  with  her  mother  on  the  steamship  Romania, 
leaving  Boston  on  June  3.     She  will  spend  three  months  abroad.     Her 
address  is  :  care  of  the  American  E:spress  Co.,  Paris. 

Klara  E.  Frank  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  George  A.  Smith 
of  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

Rose  Kinsman  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bassett 
of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'96.    Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Geer  (Jeanette  Fowler),  a  daughter,  Janet  Fowler, 

born  March  25. 
'97.     Mrs.  Everett  L.  Barnard  (Therina  Townsend)  of  35  Mount  Morris  Park, 

West,  New  York  City,  a  daughter,  Louise  Townsend,  born  May  6. 
'98.    Mrs.  Allan  Cowperthwait  (Emma  A.  Byles),  a  daughter,  Marian  Axtell, 

born  March  27. 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Elder  (Mary  Lamb  Potter),  a  son,  Thomas  Potter,  born 

January  21. 
'99.     Mrs.  Dana  Estes,  Jr.  (Florence  Dow),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  McLellan, 

born  March  20. 
'03.    Mrs.  R.  M.  Lusch  (Marion  Moffit  Smith),  a  son,  Arden  Mofifit,  born 

April  17. 

DEATH 

'98.  Alice  E.  Gibson  died  very  suddenly  on  Sunday,  May  7,  at  Medford, 
where  she  had  been  teaching  for  the  past  two  years. 
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The  Junior  as  she  stood  beneath  the  apple  blossoms  with  ' '  her  man  "  beside 
her,  listening  to  the  musical  clubs,  had  a  very  different  experience  on  the 

afternoon  of  the  "Prom"'  this  year  than 

The  Junior  Promenade,  May  lo    when  a  member  of  the  under  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  whereas  before  she 
had  done  the  staring,  she  was  now  being  stared  at,  and  the  resulting  sensa- 
tion is  not  at  all  the  same.  Moreover,  since  the  last  afternoon  of  the  "Prom", 
the  objects  about  her  had  acquired  meaning.  When  she  looked  at  the  trees 
overhead,  for  instance,  she  saw  herself  anxiously  watching  for  buds  to  appear; 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  her  new  gown,  she  beheld  it  in  its  various  stages  of 
development ;  and  when  she  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  realization  of  her 
••prince  in  the  air",  what  train  of  thought  was  not  awakened!  Visions 
of  her  harassing  uncertainty  rose  to  her  mind ;  she  remembered  her 
frantic  search  for  first  a  room,  then  a  bed  in  which  to  keep  him  over  night ; 
or  she  thought  nervously  of  that  beast  of  burden  she  had  procured  at  a  livery 
stable  in  Amherst  for  the  following  day.  Would  he  ask  her  coldly,  ''What 
kind  of  animal  is  this?"  and  refuse  to  drive  it  through  the  public  high- 
ways, or  would  be  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  cry,  "O  well, 
God  made  it,  therefore  let  it  pass  for  a  horse",  and  jump  cheerfully  into  the 
exjDress  wagon  behind  it? 

While  the  scene  in  the  orchard  was  recalling  to  the  Junior  her  ex^^eriences 
of  the  past  weeks,  and  suggesting  possibilities  for  the  morrow,  to  one 
who  always  plays  the  part  of  the  interested  disinterested  onlooker,  the  after- 
noon of  the  "  Prom  "  in  May,  1906,  meant  much  the  same  as  the  afternoon  of 
the  •'  Prom  "  in  May,  1905. 

Above  were  the  long-expected  apple  blossoms  ;  below,  dark  spots  against  a 
moving  fluffy  background  of  femininity,  the  long-expected  men.  There  was 
as  usual  the  confused  sound  of  talk  and  laughter — mostly  done,  one  found  on 
closer  observation  by  the  under  classes  and  the  seniors  :  there  was  the  usual 
monotonous  clicking  of  some  fifty  cameras,  and  every  once  in  a  while  above 
this  babel  of  noises  the  clear  strains  of  the  Glee  Club,  the  plunk,  plunk  of  the 
banjos,  or  the  sweet  tinkling  of  the  mandolins. 

After  two  hours  or  so  of  music,  lemonade  and  ice-cream,  the  mass  deserted 
the  orchard  and  streamed  down  the  hill  to  the  Students'  Building,  where 
those  properly  shod  got  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  to  come,  by  "dancing 
in"  the  wax. 

In  the  evening  the  murmurs  of  admiration  from  the  ticketless  throng  that 
had  gathered  unabashed  near  the  doorway  of  the  Students'  Building  were  so 
heartfelt  as  the  couples  walked  up  the  promenade,  lighted  by  Japanese  lan- 
terns, that  no  one  repJly  minded  the  utter  darkness  of  the  dressing-rooms. 
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The  electric  lights  finally  did  come  on,  and  the  reception  by  the  patronesses' 
the  president,  Miss  Pomeroy,  the  \ice-president,  Miss  Mann,  and  the  chainuan 
of  the  Promenade  committee,  Miss  Brown,  took  place.  The  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  L.  Clark  Seelye.  Miss  Eastman,  Mrs.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  Miss  Rumsey, 
Miss  Hewgill,  Miss  Clarke,  Mrs.  James  Bartle,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Fletcher. 
Miss  Frances  B.  Pinkerton  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Pomeroy.  After  the  reception  the 
dancing  was  formally  opened  by  Miss  Pomeroy  and  Miss  Brown  and  their 
respective  partners.  Certainly  a  good-sized  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  the 
Sophomore  Decorating  Committee  for  the  unusually  happy  result  of  their 
labors.  Red  roses  climbed  the  walls,  and  made  a  beautiful  background  for 
the  "  1906"  in  electric  lights,  which  gleamed  from  above  the  stage. 

Whether  the  seeming  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  room  was  due  to 
its  charming  decorations  of  wisteria,  or  its  big  Japanese  umbrella,  no  one 
seemed  certain :  hovv'ever,  the  excellent  supper  was  served  as  well  in  the 
neighboring  boxes  of  roses  and  poppies.  Altogether,  there  was  nothing  to 
mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  and  everyone,  including  the  girl  whose 
room-mate's  cousin,  a  "  sixth-invitation  man",  didn't  know  she  was  going  to 
wear  red,  and  sent  her  pink  roses,  declared  with  the  rest  that  she  had  had 
"  the  time  of  her  young  life  ". 

Half-past  eleven  came  much  too  soon,  but  the  anticipation  of  a  morrow 
soothed  and  sustained  the  revellers,  and  they  gaily  hied  them  to  their  respec- 
tive houses. 

Thursday  dawned  "a  perfect  day".  It  did  not  take  long  after  Chapel  and 
its  rush  for  seats  were  over  for  the  picnic  parties  to  get  started,  and  as  they 
drove  merrily  off,  gentle  murmurs  might  have  been  heard  arising  from  the 
''  wearers  of  the  green  ",  "Next  year,  oh  I  next  year  I "  As  for  that  beforehand 
class  of  1908,  they  rushed  precipitously  for  pencils,  and  in  nervous  haste 
dashed  off  their  programs  for  the  spring  of  1906. 

President  Seelye  preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  at  Union  University. 
June  11. 

Pi'ofessor  Emerson  has  an  article  entitled   ""Plumose 

Faculty  Notes    Liabase  and  Palagonite  from  the  Holyoke  Trap  Sheet ''  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

Professor  Wood  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Religious  Section  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Biblical  World  for  June  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Wood  entitled 
"  The  effect  of  modern  Biblical  Teaching  as  Seen  by  the  Student '". 

Professor  Wood  has  a  review  of  Lee's  "'Bible  Study  Popularized "  in  the 
Biblical  Worid  for  April. 

Professor  Wood  will  write  an  article  on  "Atheism  in  Ethnic  Religions"  for 
a  new  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings  of 
Scotland,  the  editor  of  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary. 

Miss  Jordan  gave  the  Commencement  address  of  the  Hathaway-Brown 
School  at  Cleveland,  June  7.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  "The  Return 
to  Nature"'. 

Mademoiselle  Vincens  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Alliance  Franyaise  at  New  York.  April  27. 
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Professc^r  Dennis  :j:ave  a  lecture  in  the  Students'  Building,  May  ib,  at  the 
open  meeting  ui  the  Current  Events  Club  of  the  college,  on  "  The  St.  Louis 
Democratic  Convention  ". 

Professor  Dennis  served  as  judge  in  the  Trinity-Rutgers  Intercollegiate 
Debate  at  Hartford,  June  2. 

The  opening  article  in  The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  June  is  a  detailed 
criticism  of  our  national  convention  system,  by  Professor  Dennis. 

The  second  June  issue  of  The  Independent  contains  an  illustrated  article  by 
Professor  Dennis  on  -'The  Northampton  Academy  of  Music  as  a  Municipal 
Institution." 

Miss  Scott  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dante  Society  at  the  home 
of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  Cambridge,  May  16.  She  was  re-elected 
senior  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  association  with  Mr.  William 
R.  Thayer,  editor  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  and  author  of  "A 
Short  History  of  Venice  ",  and  Mr.  Alain  C.  White  of  New  York,  translator 
of  Dante's  •'  De  Aqua  et  Terra  ". 

A  communication  from  Miss  Scott  to  The  Nation  and  the  Evening  Post  of 
New  York,  April  20,  announced  in  this  country,  on  behalf  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, that  Trinity  College,  University  of  Dublin,  has  opened  its  degrees  to 
women.  At  the  same  time  Trinity  College  has  offered  to  grant  degrees, 
without  examination,  to  all  those  women  of  Newnham,  Girton.  Somerville, 
Lady  Margaret,  and  St.  Hugh,  who  have  passed  degree  examinations  of  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Mrs.  Lee  lectured  on  George  Meredith  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  April  6. 

Mrs.  Lee  has  a  story  entitled  "The  Turn  of  the  Wheel",  in  the  Harper's 
Monthly  for  June. 

Mr.  Louis  Dyer's  report  of  the  Archaeological  Congress  at  Athens,  in  the 
New  York  Nation  of  May  11,  states  that  Miss  Boyd's  account  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Goumia,  given  before  the  Prehistoric  Section  of  the  Congress, 
aroused  much  interest. 

Miss  Wood  gave  a  lecture  on  the  -'Group  Theory"  on  May  25,  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  to  the  seniors  electing  mathematics. 

In  Marshalltow:!.  Iowa,  on  April  5,  Miss  Elliott  gave  a  reading  from  ••  The 
Lane  That  Had  No  Turning",  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  And  on  April  8,  at  Iowa  City,  Miss  Elliott  gave  a  reading 
from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream",  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Auditorium. 

Miss  Story  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at 
Springfield,  April  28. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  ;  some  of  us  have  read 
articles  about  it ;    some  of  us  have  studied  it  in  sociology  or  elsewhere,  but 

probably  we  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
Lecture  by  Mr.  William  George    tunity  of  seeing  or  listening  to  a  more 

interesting  account  of  it  than  that  given 
by  its  founder  in  the  Students'  Building  on  the  evening  of  May  16.  Mr. 
George  first  became  interested  in  children  of  the  poorer  classes  when  he  was 
working  in  New  York  City  in  1890.    The  idea  occurred  to  him  at  that  time 
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of  taking  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  boys  and  girls  to  his  old  home  in  Freeville, 
New  York,  where  they  could  grow  strong  and  rosy  in  the  country  air.  Some 
kind  friend  suggested  that  he  had  an  old  building  which  was  about  to  be  torn 
down,  but  perhaps  "  the  boys  could  do  it  for  him."  So  Mr.  George  and  his 
little  band  left  the  crowded  city  and  spent  fourteen  happy  days  in  the  free 
air.  fishing,  climbing  trees,  digging  for  woodchucks,  and  doing  what  not. 

Gradually  the  interest  in  the  children  spread  beyond  Freeville  so  that  the 
following  year  two  hundred  young  people  were  asked  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  summer  in  the  country,  all  provisions  for  them  being  supplied  by  the 
churches  of  Portland,  Ithaca,  Auburn  and  Elmira.  But  by  degrees  such 
questions  as,  "How  much  is  we'se  going  ter  git  when  we'se  go  back ? "  forced 
the  truth  upon  Mr.  George  ;  these  boys  and  girls  were  not  in  the  country  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  health  and  brightening  cheeks  and  eyes, 
as  for  another  purpose.  They  believed  that  their  good  time  was  proportional 
to  the  number  of  things  they  carried  back  to  their  homes.  Of  course  this 
meant  that  something  was  wrong  somewhere  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  saason 
of  1893  Mr.  George  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
churches  and,  much  as  he  hated  to  do  so,  declare  his  attempt  a  failure. 

At  the  last  moment  he  resolved  to  try  once  more.  A  plan  had  occurred  to 
him.  Formerly  he  had  worked  for  the  boys  and  girls  ;  now  they  were  to 
work  for  him.  With  a  portion  of  the  appropriated  money  he  bought  pick- 
axes and  shovels  and  declared  bis  intention  of  setting  the  boys  at  road- 
making.  For  a  certain  amount  of  labor  they  were  to  receive  a  suit  of  clothes. 
At  first  one  boy  alone  had  the  courage  and  will  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd 
and  work  the  required  time,  while  the  others  hung  back.  belie\-ing  that  by 
waiting  they  would  accomplish  the  desired  end  without  the  dreaded  manual 
labor.     Before  long,  however,  each  one  earned  his  clothing. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  George  had  made  and  enforced  the  laws  himself,  but 
with  the  acquirement  of  property  the  owners  naturally  suggested  measures 
for  its  protection.  This  was  the  beginning  of  government.  The  time  soon 
came  when  the  founder  of  this  colony  left  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  their  fellow-workers.  They  no 
longer  considered  the  punishment  of  their  friends  amusing,  but  soberly 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  justice,  and  administered  it  as  their  powers 
of  perception  and  consciences  dictated.  Hereafter  the  number  of  prisoners 
visibly  decreased.  Punishment  of  longer  duration  was  substituted  for  a 
whipping,  and  the  number  again  diminished.  Finally  one  of  their  own 
fellows  was  appointed  keeper,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  not  a  single 
prisoner.  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1893  all  did  their  share  of  work,  all 
stood  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  court  of  justice  had  been  established,  and 
the  community  had  begun  to  form  itself  into  a  republic. 

Still  the  organization  was  not  quite  perfect.  The  boys  and  girls  heretofore 
had  not  eai-ned  their  food ;  they  were  soon  to  earn  this  also.  Mr.  George 
devised  a  scheme  whereby  fair  workmen  received  fair  pay  in  Republic  money. 
Those  wishing  to  become  merchants  bought  fruit  at  wholesale  and  retailed  it 
to  their  customers.  In  the  same  way  other  trades  were  instituted — farming, 
carpentering,  printing,  etc.  There  was  therefore  the  necessity  of  having  a 
bank  and  a  banking  system.      When  civilization  has   progressed  to  such  a 
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point  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  police  force,  for  there  is  always  sure  to  be 
a  greater  or  smaller  numlier  of  thieves.  For  this  reason  civil  courts  were 
established,  ami  here  were  the  three  great  powers  of  government, — the  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  economic. 

Thus  the  George  Junior  Republic  was  started.  The  summer  session  was 
lengthened  to  a  yearly  one,  and  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  were  gathered  to  it  from  all  over  the  United  States.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  community,  fifty 
boys  and  eighty  girls.  It  was  not  difficult  for  those  listening  to  Mr.  George 
to  realize  how  great  an  influence  he  must  exert  over  the  citizens  of  his 
Republic.  Although  he  had  been  speaking  for  nearly  two  hours,  as  he  came 
to  a  conclusion  by  telling  a  touching  story  of  one  of  his  boys,  the  house  was 
absolutely  still  and  there  were  tears  in  many  eyes.  It  can  be  safely  said,  in 
fact,  that  no  lecturer  this  year  has  possessed  so  great  a  magnetism  for  his 
audience  as  Mr.  George. 

Mary  Hardy  *07. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  held 
in  College  Hall  Friday  evening,  May  20.    Dean  Tyler,  after  a  brief  address, 

introduced  Professor  Grosvenor  of 

Public  Meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa    Amherst,  who  had  come  in  behalf  of 

the  president  of  the  United  Chapters 
to  extend  their  greeting  to  the  new  chapter  of  our  college. 

Professor  Grosvenor  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  society. 
Its  birth  and  birthplace,  he  said,  were  worthy  of  its  subsequent  history.  In 
the  same  room  in  which  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  there  gathered,  on  December  5,  1776,  five  students  of  William 
and  Mary's  College  in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Alpha  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  At  that  time  few  took  cognizance  of  the  society 
which  is  now  the  most  illustrious  of  all  college  unions.  To-day,  in  fact,  the 
test  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  lies  in  the 
question,  "Does  it  possess  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa?"  Only  two  col- 
leges of  first  rank  do  not  possess  such  a  chapter. 

Professor  Grosvenor  went  on  to  say  that  when  application  for  a  charter  is 
made  four  things  are  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  The  eminence  and  ability  of  the  faculty. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  curriculum. 

3.  The  scholarship  and  ability  of  the  students. 

4.  The  general  reputation  of  the  college. 

We  are  proud  to  remember  that  the  charter  was  granted  to  Smith  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Chancellor  Raymond  of  Union  University  was  next  introduced.  His  speech, 
he  observed,  was  not  to  be  an  oration,  but  a  friendly  talk,  a  one-sided  conver- 
sation. He  stated  clearly  the  ideals  of  the  society  and  their  application  to 
life.     His  theme  was  as  follows  :— 

If  anyone  were  asked  to  name  that  society  which  best  represents  the  schol- 
arly attainments  of  America  he  would  answer  '"Phi  Beta  Kappa".  Admit- 
tance to  it  is  gained  through  high  scholarship  and  moral  character,  though 
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perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  latter,  for  seldom  is  true  scholarship 
found  where  there  is  not  also  moral  character.  Although  enthusiasm  for 
education  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  our  country,  yet  evidences 
are  not  lacking  that  scholarship  is  appreciated  less  to-day  than  in  former 
times.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  devoted  to  material  prosperity,  to  mate- 
rial progress.  An  emphasis  is  placed  upon  occupation  as  a  goal  rather  than 
a  means  towards  a  goal.  In  thus  making  our  activities  the  end  of  life  we  lose 
sight  of  the  real  end  of  life,  which  is  the  widest  unfolding  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  largest  reward  is  identified  with  the  greatest  development  of 
self.  It  is  true  that  for  the  purpose  of  greatest  self-development  one  should 
strive  to  make  one's  environment  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  though  mere 
abundance  of  things  does  not  increase  the  range  of  life.  What  is  the  relation 
of  scholarship  to  this  development  of  life  ?  Schoiarship  is  not  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  an  appreciation  of  values.  We  are  all  making  exchanges  every 
minute  of  every  day,  and  these  exchanges  are  governed,  not  by  actual  values, 
but  by  our  estimate  of  values.  Here,  then,  is  the  importance  of  scholar- 
ship ;  it  teaches  us  how  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  things,  how  to 
choose  the  best  in  life,  how  to  make  ourselves  most  useful  to  others.  The 
worth  of  scholarly  attainment  for  which  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stands  appears 
preeminently  in  this  ability.  ''Whosoever  would  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  would  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant."    The  largest  life  is  the  life  of  devotion  to  others. 

Harriet  Smith  '07. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  24,  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
presented  the  play,  "A  Royal  Family"  for  the  benefit  of  the   Students' 

Building.    The  piece  was  somewhat  loosely 

Alpha  -  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Play      constructed  but  the  lines  were  simple  and 

natural,  the  scenery  and  costumes  effective, 
and  many  opportunities  were  offered  for  dramatic  action.  Of  the  cast,  Miss 
Keams,  as  Cardinal  Casano,  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  political  ecclesiast  she  showed  by  gesture,  voice  and  facial  ex- 
pression an  appreciation  of  the  kindly  benevolence  and  shrewdness  which 
contradicted  each  other  in  his  character  ;  there  was  a  subtlety,  a  reserve,  a 
completeness  in  her  acting  that  is  rarely  found  in  college  dramatics.  Miss 
Reynolds,  next  in  the  order  of  excellence,  so  entirely  forgot  herself  in  the 
Queen  Mother  that  every  movement,  every  inflection  was  that  of  a  strict, 
self-respecting  old  lady  of  noble  birth.  Many,  indeed,  who  had  previously 
seen  Miss  Russell's  company  in  "A  Royal  Family"  were  reminded  by  Miss 
RejTiolds  of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  The  most  difficult  part  of  all,  that  of  Father 
Anselm,  was  taken  by  Miss  Fillebrown  with  great  depth  of  dramatic  feeling. 
To  be  sure  at  times  she  showed  a  lack  of  her  usual  finish,  but  her  manner 
was  convincing,  both  in  the  portrayal  of  the  priest  as  under  self-restraint 
and  at  the  one  moment  when  that  self-restraint  gave  way.  Miss  Springer's 
interpretation  of  Angela  was  for  the  most  part  satisfactory  and  some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  she  rivalled  Miss  Kearns  for  first  place.  At  times  the  effect 
of  her  acting  was  not  altogether  natural,  but  when  the  greatest  demands 
were  made  upon  her,  as  in  the  scene  in  the  apple  tree,  and  in  the  con  versa- 
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tioiis  with  Aiiselin.  she  was  spontaneous  and  sincere.  Her  voice  wa«  always 
flexible  and  sympathetic,  and  throughout  the  play  she  held  the  interest  of 
the  audience. 

Of  the  other  parts.  Miss  Abbott  as  the  King,  and  Miss  McCall  as  the  Duke, 
deserve  special  mention.  Miss  Rumsey's  Prince  was  most  attractive,  but 
rather  on  account  of  natural  magnetism  than  good  impersonation.  The 
other  parts  in  the  main  showed  lack  of  care  which  was  rather  conspicuous  in 
the  case  of  the  mob's  disregard  of  court  etiquette  and  in  some  of  the  exits 
and  entrances.  In  spite  of  certain  weaknesses,  however,  the  play  was  as  a 
whole  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  may  be  considered  as  one  more  in  the  list  of 
college  successes.     The  cast  was  as  follows  :  — 

A   ROYAL   FAMILY. 

King  of  Arcacia, Helen  Abbott 

Prince  of  Kurland  (alias  Count  Bernadine), Marion  Rmnsey 

Cardinal  Casano., Elsie  Kearns 

Father  Anselm, Helen  Fillebrown 

Duke, Ruth  McCall 

Prince  Charles, Dagmar  Megie 

Baron  Holdensen Clara  Newcomb 

Lord  Chamberlain, Helen  Fellows 

First  Aide  de  Camp, Amy  Maher 

Second  Aide  de  Camp, Ella  Dunham 

Angela, Beatrice  Springer 

Queen  Mother, Anna  Reynolds 

Queen, Lucy  Walther 

Countess  Carini, .Janet  Mason 

Ladies  in  Waiting,  Secretaries,  Servants,  Ambassadors. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  the  Current  Events  Club,  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  25,  Dr.  Dennis  of  the  History  Department  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 

"Democratic  Convention".      Dr.  Dennis  began 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Dennis  with  the  political  maxim,  "  Our  government  is 
one  of  laws,  not  men  ",  which  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Democratic  orators  in  the  last  national  campaign.  Despite  this  legalism 
which  controls  executive  officers  an^i  legislative  bodies  alike,  a  nominating 
convention  is  subjected  to  no  external  legal  control.  It  is  a  •'  development  of 
the  party  system,  just  as  the  party  system,  in  turn,  is  a  product  of  a  decen- 
tralized administrative  system".  The  national  convention  is,  like  the  party, 
an  extra  legal  institution,  but  it  may,  at  no  distant  time,  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  national  government.  The  conduct  of  the  last  Democratic 
National  Convention  showed  the  need  of  increased  dignity  and  decorum.  A 
thousand  delegates  and  as  many  alternates  met  in  "the  pit  of  an  oven-like 
building"  in  St.  Louis.  An  enormous  throng  of  spectators — reporters,  ama- 
teur policemen,  hangers-on  of  every  sort — crowded  the  building,  "  the  whole 
comprising  the  dramatis  lyersonce  in  a  serio-comic  iour-act  extravaganza, 
known  as  •  The  St.  Louis  Convention  ' "'. 

Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention,  deliv- 
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ered  the  prologue  of  the  draina.  Lost  in  the  buzz  and  confusion  of  the  mob, 
the  speech  was  a  failure.  At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  cheering 
was  begun  by  the  neal'est  delegates,  and  continued  for  thirteen  minutes, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Colonel  Martin,  to  restore  order. 
The  chairman  sat  down  and  began  to  smoke,  regardless  of  the  edict  against 
smoking,  enforced  because  of  the  unfire-proof  building.  These  incidents 
express  the  "lawless,  irresponsible  character  of  the  greatest  of  our  extra-legal 
institutions  ". 

The  committee  on  credentials  then  submitted  its  report  and  Colonel  William 
J.  Bryan  aroused  an  enthusiasm  that  refused  his  opponents  a  proper  hearing. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
the  Hon.  Champ  Clark  read  a  long  and  rambling  speech,  which  concluded 
the  second  day  of  the  Convention. 

The  morning  session  of  the  third  day  began  with  roll-calls,  to  kill  time 
until  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented.  Captain 
Richard  Pearson  Hobson  was  called  upon,  and  spoke  in  a  resonant  bass  voice* 
which  was  listened  to  with  relief  after  the  strain .  of  attempting  to  hear 
inaudible  speeches. 

The  all-night  session  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker 
opened  with  tlie  reading  of  the  platform  by  Senator  John  W.  Daniel.  Spec- 
tators wandered  about,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  a  hum  and  a  buzz.  "On, 
on.  read  the  speaker,  never  halting,  never  raising  his  voice,  never  heard." 
No  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  platform  could  be  formed  from  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Convention. 

Eight  names  were  formally  placed  before  the  Convention,  with  a  total  of 
thirty-five  nominating  and  seconding  speeches,  most  of  which  were  tiresome. 
At  the  end  came  Colonel  Bryan,  for  whom  the  mob  had  been  waiting.  His 
speech  was  an  impassioned  appeiil  that  held  the  interest  of  all,  but  which  did 
not  change  the  vote  of  a  single  delegate.  Judge  Parker  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot. 

During  the  roll-call  of  states  the  question  of  the  unit  rule  was  brought  up. 
The  unit  rule  of  the  Democratic  Convention  is  simply  an  acknowledgement 
that  the  states  may  bind  their  delegations,  if  they  wish,  to  vote  as  a  unit.  As 
a  corollary  to  the  unit  rule,  the  St.  Louis  convention  "  upheld  the  traditional 
Democratic  doctrine  tha,t  the  chairman  of  an  instructed  delegation  is  entitled 
to  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  delegation^  whether  the  delegation  is  fully  repre- 
sented on  the  floor  or  not." 

5^arly  Saturday  afternoon  reports  of  the  Parker  telegram  began  to  spread, 
and  there  was  a  rumor  that  he  had  declined  the  nomination.  The  telegram 
was,  however,  the  statement  that  Judge  Parker  regarded  the  gold  standard 
as  firmly  and  irrevocably  established,  and  that  he  wished  this  made  known 
to  the  Convention.  "The  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  delegates  at  the  time 
could  have  been  aptly  expressed  in  a  later  remark  of  Colonel  Bryan  :  '  It  is  a 
manly  thing  for  a  man  to  express  an  opinion  before  the  Convention  adjourns, 
but  it  would  have  been  manlier  to  have  expressed  it  before  the  Convention 
met.'"  The  "Williams  message"  in  reply  to  the  telegram  stated  that  the 
monetary  standard  was  not  considered  a  possible  issue  in  the  camr)aign. 
Colonel  Bryan  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  protest  against  this  message.    "Dramat- 
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ically,  Colonel  Bryan's  ei)ilotj:no  was  a  distinct  anti-i-liniax."      He  withdrew 
his  iimendnient. 

At  one  o'clock  Sunday  mornini,',  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President. 

"The  infinite  folly  of  plantinj?  a  political  convention  in  the  midst  of  a 
howling  mob  of  ten  thousand  people  was  convincingly  illustrated  in  the  last 
Democratic  Convention."  The  presence  of  newspaper  men  makes  the  admis- 
sion of  irresponsible  people  unnecessary.  In  the  last  two  Democratic  State 
Conventions  of  Massachusetts  all  spectators  other  than  newspaper  men  were 
rigidly  excluded,  and  the  atmosphere  was  very  much  improved. 

There  is  also  a  growing  con^'iction  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  rex^'esentation  in  the  convention.  At  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  Pennsylvania,  "  a  state  which  had  never  given  a  single  electoral 
vote  to  a  Democratic  nominee,  turned  the  scale  decisively  and  clinched  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  received  but  140  votes  in  the  electoral  college."' 

It  is  probable  that  national  party  conventions  will  be  subjected  to  some 
species  of  statutory  control.  The  courts  have  ordinarily  taken  the  view  that 
party  organization  implies  obedience  to  constituted  authority  residing  within 
the  party  itself.  "In  the  interests  of  safety,  decency  and  due  deliberation, 
Congress  may  at  some  future  time  impose  regulations  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  conducting  national  nominating  conventions."  One  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  is  a  national  convention  hall  properly  protected 
against  fire  and  the  incursion  of  the  mob.  "  So  long  as  all  arrangements  are 
left  to  a  Camarilla  of  politicians,  who  have  friends  to  be  rewarded  and  ene- 
mies to  be  punished ;  so  long  as  the  mob  is  present  to  demand  the  stimulating 
aliment  of  some  passion-fed  illusion  or  some  illusion-fed  passion — so  long  will 
the  proceedings  of  a  national  nominating  convention  fail  to  attain  the  dignity 
and  deliberation  implied  in  the  very  character  of  its  high  functions." 

Marguerite  Dixon  '06. 

The  Morris  House  dance  took  place  on  Saturday  night,  May  27. 

As  a  refreshing  deviation  from  custom  this  year  the  Junior-Senior  enter- 
tainment. May  31,  consisted  of  a  theatre  party  instead  of  some  kind  or  condi- 
tion of  dance.     According  to  an  arrange- 

Junior-Senior  Entertainment    ment  made  with  the  Academy  of  Music,  all 

the  seats  downstairs  were  sold  to  the  Junior 
class  at  75  cents  apiece,  and  those  upstairs  reserved  for  the  under-classes, 
faculty  and  townspeople  at  82  apiece.  The  play  presented  was  "A  Bachelor's 
Romance",  and  the  leading  lady  was  Miss  Flora  Bowley  of  Smith  *04. 

The  evening's  entertainment  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  different  "twos 
and  fours  "  who  were  ushered  to  their  places  by  chosen  members  of  the  first 
class  and  who  straightway  became  much  interested  in  one  another.  As  the 
curtain  rose,  however,  all  attention  was  turned  to  the  stage.  At  Miss  Bow- 
ley's  entrance  there  was  enthusiastic  clapping  which  was  repeated  at  the  end 
of  every  act.  Once,  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  Miss  Bowley  was  induced 
to  make  a  short  speech  in  which  she  thanked  the  audience  for  their  warm 
applause  and  expressed  her  appreciation  that  she  had  been  chosen  to  provide 
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the  Junior-Senior  entertainment  for  this  year.  When  the  play  was  over,  all 
joined  in  singing,  fii-st  to  her,  then  to  the  classes  of  1905,  1906,  and  because 
the  sister  classes  could  not  be  forgotten,  1907  and  1908.  Many  of  the  most 
energetic  present  gathered  about  the  stage  door  after  leaving  the  theatre, 
and  repeated  their  songs.  On  the  way  home  much  was  said  in  enthusiastic 
praise  of  Miss  Bowley,  the  prevailing  opinion  seeming  to  be  that  she  had 
made  progress  since  her  last  appearance  in  Northampton ,  and  gave  promise 
of  still  greater  improvement. 


ELECTIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-1906 

MISSIONARY   SOCIETY 

President,  Vardrine  McBee  '06 
Vice-President,  Stella  Tuthill  '07 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Katherine  Rusk  '07 
Secretary,  Mary  Davidson  '08 
Treasurer.  Katherine  Einman  '08 

PHYSICS  CLUB 

President,  Jessie  Barclay  '06 
Vice-President,  Charlotte  Dodge  '06 
Secretary,  Virginia  Smith  '07 
Treasurer,  Clara  Jacobs  '07 

COLLOQUIUM 

Secretary,  Alice  Cary  "08 
Treasurer,  G-ail  Tritch  '06 

PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY 

President,  Lucia  Johnson  '06 
Vice-President,  Florence  Root  '06 
Secretary,  Marguerite  Dixon  '06 
Treasurer,  Fanny  Robinson  '06 

GLEE   CLUB 

Leader,  Louise  Thornton  '06 
Manager,  Helen  Fellows  '06 
Treasurer,  Julia  Park  '07 

MANDOLIN   CLUB 

Leader,  Alice  Loud  '06 
Manager,  Louisa  Niles  '07 
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BANJO  CLUB 

Leader,  Florence  Stornberger  '06 
Manager,  Ethelwynne  Adamson  'OG 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

Pi'esident,  Anna  Marble  '06 
Secretary,  Louise  Bulkley  '07 
Treasurer,  Clara  Porter  '06 

FRENCH   CLUB 

President,  Helen  Fillebrown  '06 
Vice-President.  Marguerite  Dixon  '06 
Secretary,  Isabel  Lindsey  '07 
Treasurer,  Mary  Smith  '08 

vox  CLUB 

President,  Elsie  Kearns. '06 
Vice-President,  Louise  Ryals  '06 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Sophie  Wilds  '07 

GYMNASIUM  AND  FIELD   ASSOCIATION 

President,  Ruth  Cowing  '07 

Vice-President,  Elsie  Damon  '06 

Secretary,  Helen  Abbott  '08 

Treasurer,  Margaret  Rankin,  '08 

Junior  Representative,  Florence  Mann  '06 

Second  Class  Representative,  Margaret  Coe  '07 

First  Class  Representative,  May  Kissock  '08 

PRELIMINARY   COMMITTEE  FOR  1906  SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

Elsie  Kearns,  Chairman 
Helen  Fillebrovsm 
Ruth  McCall 
Lucia  Johnson 
Florence  Harrison 


PROGRAM  FOR   COMMENCEMENT    WEEK 

Dress  Rehearsal  Senior  Dramatics,  Thursday,  June  15,    7. 30  p.  m. 

Senior  Dramatics,  Friday,  June  16,  7.30  p.  m. 

Senior  Dramatics,  Saturday,  June  17,  7.30  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  June  18,  4.00  p.  M. 

Ivy  Exercises,  Monday,  June  19,        10.00  a.  m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Smith  Students' 

Aid  Society,  ''  "  12.00  M. 

Meeting  of  Smith  College  Settle- 
ment Association,  *'  "  2.00  P.  M. 

Art  Exhibition,  "  "        4.00-6.00  P.  M. 

Glee  Club  Promenade,  ''  ''  7.00  p.  M. 

Reception,  "  "'      8.00-10.00  P.  M 

Commencement  Exercises,         Tuesday,  June  20,        10.00  a.  m. 
Felix  Adler,  Orator. 

Meeting  of  Alumnse  Association,      "  ''  2.30  p.  M. 
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